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POPULATION. 


ONE  of  the  first  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  taken  on  the  5th 
April,  was  the  readjustment  of  the  estimates  of  population.  Prior 
to  that  date  there  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  since  1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was  made  up  of  the  esti- 
mated population  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year.  This  was  done  by- 
taking  into  account  the  increase  caused  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
death%  and  o£  amimJ|^]^rdapartures.     It  is  evident  that  if  these  data. 
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Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia*  . . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Now  Zealandf 


Australasia 


360,220 
137,946 
166,113 
714,162 


4,323,148 


•  Including  Northern  Territory. 


t  Exclusive  of  39,854  Maories. 


In  the  preceding  table  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  unrecorded 
departures,  and,  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  for  unrecorded  arrivals 
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ONE  <rf  the  first  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  taken  on  the  5th 
April,  was  the  readjustment  of  the  estimates  of  population.  Prior 
to  that  date  there  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  since  1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was  made  up  of  the  esti- 
mated population  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year.  This  was  done  by 
taking  into  account  the  increase  caused  by  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  and  of  arrivals  over  departures.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  data- 
could  be  ascertained  exactly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  population  at  any  time.  But  although  the 
machinery  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairly  correct 
return  under  these  heads,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  particulars 
respecting  arrivals  and  departures — especially  departures.  The  lists  of 
passengers  arriving  by  sea  are  usually  accurate;  but  in  the  case  of  persons 
leaving  the  colony,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on  board  steamers 
at  the  last  moment,  without  having  previously  booked  their  names,  and  so 
are  not  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary^ 
when  estimating  the  population,  to  make  allowance  for  unrecorded 
departures.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  however,  showed  that 
the  allowance  made  on  this  account  during  the  previous  ten  years  was. 
not  sufficient,  and  that  the  estimates  were  therefore  in  excess  of  the 
actual  population.  Consequently  they  were  recast,  and,  as  now  pre- 
sented, the  figures  will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  published  prior 
to  1892. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  : — 


Colony. 


Population. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia*  . . . 
AA'^estem  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealandf 


Australasia 


1,297,640 
1,174,888 
472,179 
360,220 
137,946 
166,113 
714,162 


4,323,148 


*  Including  Northern  Territory.  t  Exclusive  of  39,854  Maories. 

In  the  preceding  table  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  unrecorded 
departures,  and,  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  for  unrecorded  arrivals 
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which  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  enormous  territory,  "where 
there  did  not  exist  proper  official  means  of  keeping  account  of  the 
adventurers  who,  from  time  to  time,  attracted  by  rumours  of  its  vast 
natural  resources,  visited  that  comparatively  unknown  land.  The  pro- 
portion of  population  belonging  to  each  colony  at  the  end  of  1896  -was 
as  follows: — New  South  Wales,  30-02  per  cent.  ;  Victoria,  27*18  per 
cent. ;  Queensland,  10*92  per  cent.  ;  South  Australia,  8-33  per  cent.  ; 
Western  Australia,  3*19  per  cent. ;  Tasmania,  3*84  per  cent. ;  and  New 
Zealand,  16*52  per  cent. 

i  The  estimated  population  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  various 
years  from  1861  to  1896,  will  be  found  hereunder : — 


Y«ar. 

HftlM. 

Femalw. 

T«tel. 

1861 

201,574 

156,404 

357,978 

18^ 

235,116 

193.697 

428,813 

1871 

282,846 

234,912 

617,758 

1876 

333,515 

280,666 

614,181 

1881 

429,020 

353,060 

782,080 

1886 

543.260 

446,080 

989,340 

1891 

680,870 

534,490 

1,165,300 

1892 

646,540 

551,110 

1,197>650 

1893 

658,990 

564,380 

1,223,370 

1894 

672,950 

578,500 

1,251,450 

1895 

685,160 

592,710 

1,277,870 

1896 

695,150 

602,490 

1,297,640 

For  the  wholp  of  Australasia  the  aver^bge  rate  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the  ten  years  ended  1896  was  2*46  per  cent.,  the  highest 
rate  in  any  one  year  within  the  period  being  3 '18  per  cent,  in  1887, 
and  the  lowest,  2*00  per  cent,  in  1896.     The  rush  to  Western  Australia 
since  1891  has  given  that  colony  the  largest  average  annual  increase 
during  the  decade,  namely,  13*30  per  cent.    The  movement  of  population 
was  subject  to  great  variation  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  an  actual 
decrease  of  0*83  per  cent,  being  experienced  in  1888,  while  in  1896  the 
highest  rate  of  growth  was  reached  with  36*28  per  cent.     Queensland 
is  the  colony  which,  next  to  Western  Australia,  has  had  the  highest 
rate  of  increase,  the  average  annual  rate'  being  3*43  per  cent.,  with  a 
maximum  of  6*90  per  cent,  in  1887,  and  a  minimum  of  2*35  per  cent, 
in  1890.     New  South  Wales  had  an  increase  averaging  2*75  per  cent, 
annually,  with  a  maximum  rate  of  3*87  per  cent,  in  1891,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  1*55  in  1896  ;  while  Victoria  occupied  the  lowest  position,  with 
an  average  rate  of  increase  of  but  1  '62  per  cent.     It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  two  great  colonies  of  the  Australian  group  in  this  matter 
of  movement  of  population  during  the  past  few  yeai*s.     In  the  first  two 
years  of  the  decade  the  rate  of  increase  in  Victoria  was  higher  than  in 
New  Soirth  Wales,  and  at  the  Census  of  1891  the  former  colony  had  a 
niajority  of  8,171  inhabitants.    In  every  year  since  1889,  however,  New 
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Boaih  Wales  has  had  the  greater  rate  of  increase,  Victoria  aciaally 
exp^iencing  a  decrease  to  the  extent  of  0*58  per  cent,  in  1896,  at  tl^ 
end  of  which  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  southern  province  had 
122^752  inhabitants  less  than  Kew  South  Wales.  In  the  other  three 
colcHiies  of  Tasmania,  Kew  Zealand,  and  South  Australia,  the  annual 
increase  during  the  la£t  ten  years  was  at  the  rate  of  2*36  per  cent.,  1*95 
per  cent.,  and  1*70  per  cent,  respectively.  The  maximum  rate  in 
Tasmania  was  5*04  per  cent,  in  1891 ;  in  New  Zealand,  3*36  per  cent,  in 
1893 ;  and  in  South  Australia,  3*36  per  cent,  in  1892.  In  Tasmania 
the  minimum  rate  of  increase  was  0*34  per  cent,  in  1892,  and  in  New 
Zealand,  0*44  per  cent,  in  1888  ;  while  in  South  Australia  an  actual 
decrease  at  the  rate  of  0*51  per  cent,  was  experienced  in  the  year  1888. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  3*18  per  cent,  in 
1887  ;  in  1896  it  was  2  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  population  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  also  in 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  in  j^riods  from  1861  to  the  end  of  1896,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

ContiiMBt  of  Auatnlia. 

AUStlftlMJft. 

1861 

1,076,666 

1,265,898 

1866 

1,345,058 

1,646,540 

1871 

1,601,295 

1,970,066 

1876 

1,855,996 

2,360,555 

1881 

2,204,495 

2,822,999 

18S6 

2,677,911 

3,398,658 

1891 

3,112,359 

3,899,036 

1892 

3,181,697 

3,985,274 

1893 

3,241,613 

4,068,302 

1894 

3,310,182 

4,153,766 

1895 

3,378,867 

4,238,407 

1896 

3,442,873 

4,323,148 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  female  popu- 
lation in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  since  1887,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  persons  whose  departure  from  the  colony  was  not 
formally  recorded : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1887 

15,090 

15,900 

30,990 

1888 

14,840 

15,910 

30,750 

1889 

15,820 

14,920 

30,740 

1890 

20,640 

19,400 

40,040 

1891 

21,220 

22,220 

43,440 

1892 

15,670 

16,680 

32,350 

1893 

12,450 

13,270 

25,720 

1894 

13,960 

14,120 

28,080 

1895 

12,210 

14,210 

26,420 

1896 

9,990 

9,780 

19,770 
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Tested  by  the  voluntary  influx  of  population — and  no  test  could  t>e 
more  practical — the  attraction  which  New  South  Wales  has  offered  to 
the  settler  for  many  years  is  most  marked.  As  long  as  the  balanco 
of  attraction  remained  with  the  other  colonies,  so  long  did  the  tide  o£ 
immigration  set  to  their  shores ;  but  for  many  years  past  New  South. 
Wales  has  offered  a  more  substantial  reward  to  the  settler  than  any  o£^ 
its  neighbours — if  Western  Australia  be  excepted — and  the  result  is 
seen  in  the  increased  numbers  who  have  come  hither.  The  table  given 
below  shows  the  total  increase  in  population  in  each  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  during  the  ten  years  between  the  Census  of  1881  and  that  of 
1891,  together  with  a  distribution  of  this  increase  between  the  two 
sources: — 


Colony. 

Total 
Increase. 

Natural 
Increase. 

Net  Increase 

due  to 
Immigration. 

New  South  Wales 

380,766 

278,059 

180,193 

58,009 

23,398 

217,938 

161,698 

77,417 

86,287 

9,292 

162,828 
116,361 

Victoria  

Oueensland 

102,776 

(— )  28,278 

14,106 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Continent  of  Australia... 
Tasmania 

920,425 

30,962 

134,621 

652,632 

25,001 

127,184 

367,793 
6,961 

New  Zealand 

7,437 

Australasia 

1,086,008 

704,817 

381,191 

The  sign  ( — )  indicates  decrease. 

This  table  shows  that  out  of  a  total  increase  by  immigration  of 
381,191  persons,  the  large  proportion  of  43  per  cent,  found  a  home 
in  New  South  Wales,  as  against  31  ])er  cent,  attracted  to  Victoria,  and 
27  per  cent,  to  Queensland.  In  the  toiial  of  162,828  persons  credited 
to  New  South  Wales  are  included  34,079  assisted  immigrants.  During 
the  same  period  103,140  assisted  immigrants  arrived  in  Queensland  ; 
but  as  the  net  increase  from  immigration  was  only  102.776,  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  people  who  were  assisted  to  emigrate  to  that  colony  did 
not  remain  there.  Since  1860,  the  year  following  the  separation  of 
Queensland,  the  arrivals  in  New  South  Wales  have  in  every  year 
exceeded  the  departures.  The  greatest  apparent  excess  during  any  one 
year  was  in  1883,  when  the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the 
departures  by  28,579. 

Assisted  immigration  dates  from  1832.  From  that  year  until  the 
practical  cessation  of  the  system  in  1888,  it  was,  with  slight  interrup- 
tions, the  settled  policy  of  New  South  Wales  to  grant  assistance  to 
desirable  persons  who  wished  to  make  their  home  in  the  colony.  In 
the  1893  edition  of  this  book  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the 
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increase  by  assisted  immigration  up  to  that  year.  During  1894  the 
assisted  immigrants  arriving  in  the  colony  numbered  67,  of  whom  13 
were  adult  males,  28  adult  females,  18  male  children,  and  8f  female 
children;  during  1895,  37  persons,  of  whom  2  were  adult  males,  16 
adult  females,  12  male  children,  and  7  female  children;  and  during 
1896,  17  persons,  of  whom  8  were  adult  males,  3  adult  females,  3 
male  children,  and  3  female  children.  It  may  be  explained  that  the- 
persons  still  assisted  in  making  their  way  to  the  colony  are  brought  out 
in  terms  of  a  promise  which  was  made  to  emigrants  while  the  system  of 
assisted  immigration  was  in  force,  namely,  that  if  any  members  of  a 
family  choosing  to  remain  behind  should  afterwards  desire  to  follow 
their  friends  to  their  new  home,  they  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate  on 
the  same  terms.  To  the  end  of  1896,  the  assisted  immigrants  who 
arrived  in  the  colony  numbered  211,923,  viz.,  76,839  men,  81,912 
women,  27,246  boys,  and  25,926  girls.  Of  these,  77,276  have  arrived 
since  the  year  1861,  viz.,  28,931  men,  29,079  women,  9,760  boys,  and 
9,506  girls. 

As  recorded  in  the  Shipping  Office,  the  persons  arriving  in  the  colony 
by  sea  during  the  last  ten  years  were  as  stated  below.  The  shipping 
authorities  do  not  classify  the  children  according  to  sex  : — 


Adults. 

Children. 

Total 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Imniifcrants. 

1887 

43,769 

15,236 

59,005 

4,413 

63,418 

1888 

40,295 

15,446 

55,741 

4,435 

60,176 

1889 

39,208 

16,719 

65,927 

4,855 

60,782 

1890 

43,124 

19,107 

62,231 

5,285 

67,516 

1891 

44,519 

19,318 

63,837 

6,082 

69,919 

1892 

39,538 

17,767 

57,295 

4,902 

62,197 

1893 

42,536 

18,603 

61,139 

5,770 

66,909 

1894 

46,917 

21,823 

68,740 

6,848 

75,588 

1895 

46,338 

22,719 

69,057 

6,994 

76,051 

1896 

38,164 

18,342 

56,506 

6,127 

62,633 

The  departures  during  the  same  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Tear. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Emigrants. 

1887 

38,162 

12,439 

50,601 

3,619 

54,220 

1888 

36,278 

14,553 

50,831 

4,070 

54,901 

1889 

32,535 

14,030 

46,565 

3,753 

50,318 

1890 

34,302 

15,535 

49,837 

4.043 

53,880 

1891 

33,877 

14,512 

48,389 

3,684 

52,073 

1892 

33,839 

14,828 

48,667 

4,020 

62,687 

1893 

37,923 

16,379 

54,302 

4,548 

58,850 

1894 

41,060 

19,292 

60,352 

5,624 

65,976 

1895 

40,747 

19,549 

60,296 

6,038 

66,334 

1896 

36,941 

18,766 

55,707 

6,809 

62,516 
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A  record  of  the  arrivals  acd  d^attures  overUeid  is  only  av«ila}^  for 
the  last  nine  years.     The  figures  are  as-  follow  : — 


Tear. 

Arrivals. 

Depaxtares. 

Mates. 

• 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femaies. 

TotaL 

1888 

32,868 

9,036 

41,904 

29,502 

9,024 

38,526 

1889 

44,124 

17,231 

61,355 

44,507 

17,215 

61,722 

1890 

50,183 

19,012 

69,195 

47,621 

17,937 

65,558 

1891 

40,826 

28,409 

69,235 

39,631 

26,696 

66,327 

1892 

37,091 

24,959 

62,050 

37,362 

25,372 

62,734 

1893 

27,519 

17,656 

45,175 

29,176 

20,031 

49,207 

1894 

26,247 

16,562 

42,809 

27,328 

18,114 

45,442 

1895 

33,427 

19,368 

52,795 

35,839 

21,286 

57, 125 

1896 

37,536 

21,324 

58,860 

35,740 

21,950 

57,690 

The  Census  of  1891. 

A  Census  is  taken  in  New  South  Wales  once  in  ten  years.  The  last 
enumeration  took  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  5th  April,  1891,  and 
full  particulars  relating  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  "  General  Report  on 
the  Eleventh  Census  of  New  South  Wales,"  Sydney,  1894. 


Distribution  of  Sexes. 

The  distribution  of  the  sexes  has  undergone  little  change  for  many 
years  past.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures,  which  give 
the  proportions  of  males  and  females  to  the  whole  population  at  the  last 
four  decennial  censuses,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  the  last  census 
was  taken  : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861 

56-57 

43-43 

1893 

53-87 

46  13 

1871 

54-67 

45-33 

1894 

53-77 

46'-23 

1881 

54-86 

45-14 

1895 

53-62 

46-38 

1891 

54-14 

45-86 

1896 

53-57 

46*43 

1892 

53-98 

46-02 

The  excess  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  ages  of 
20  to  50  yearS|  and  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  country  the 
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population  of  which  is  largely  recruited  by  immigi'ation.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  lower  death-mte  of  femalest,  the 
disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  being  steEtdilj  lessened. 


AaEH  OF  THE  People. 

The  Census  of  1891  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
ages  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  date.  The  table  given 
below  shows  the  number  of  persons,  raale  and  female,  at  each  qnin- 
queimiat  period  of  age.     The  males  in  their  21st  year  aumbered  11,224, 

and  the  femalea,  10,857  ;— 


«^ 

Y«^ 

p™» 

MalH. 

FtlMlM. 

84,014 
72,895 
62,230 
54,267 
57,983 
69,895 
52,115 
40,380 
31,446 
27.054 
22,753 
16,716 
12,690 
7,030 
5,048 
2,842 
1,294 
422 
142 
21 
12 
1,333 

81,736 
71,359 
61,186 
54.476 
53,441 
46,050 
36,600 
27,303 
22,237 
18,658 
14,853 
10,812 
7,762 
4,905 
3,692 
1,903 
877 

284 

79 
27 

165,750 

144,^4 

123,416 

108,743 

111,404 

106,846 

88,805 

67,683 

53,683 

45,712 

37,606 

27,528 

20,452 

11,935 

8,740 

4,746 

2,171 

706 

221 

48 

19 

1,768 

13,715 

11,900 

10,159 

8,859 

9,482 

9,778 

8,508 

6,592 

5,133 

4,417 

3,714 

2,729 

2.072 

1,148 

824 

464 

211 

69 

23 

3 

2 

318 

5  veais  and  under  10 

10  „       ,.   15 

16  „       ,.   20 

20  „       „   26 

25  „       „   30 

30  „       „   35 

35  „       „   « 

40  „       „   45 

45  „       „   50 

50  „       „   55 

55  „       „   BO 

60  „       „   85 

65  „       „   70 

70  „       „   75 

75  „       „   SO 

80  „       „   85 

85  „       „   90 

90  „       „   95 

95  „       „   100 

13,731 

11,774 

10,483 

10,284 

9,036 

7,060 

6,254 

4,279 

3,690 

2.858 

2,081 

1,404 

944 

710 

366 

169 

55 

15 

6 

ei2,5Q2 

519,672 

1,132,234 

100,000 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  m  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  personB  at  the  different  periode  of  age  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the 
only  exception  being  the  period  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  The 
females  show  a  stf;iJy  f;iUiiig  ulV  at,  ij^li  j.^ni^d  froi.t  lliu  tup  to  l.l.u 
bottom  of  the  column;  but  the  malea  S.I10W  an  increase  in  the  two 
penods  from  20  to  25  years  and  from  25  to  30  years — the  ages 
wben  the  physical  energies  of  men  should  be  at  the  highest  point 
Altogether,  the  tiiblo  shows  the  composition  of  the  people  of  tiiis  colony 
to  approacii  very  nearly  that  of  a  theoretically  perfect  community. 
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Supporting,  Military,  and  Reproductive  Ages. 

Assuming  that  males  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  are  capable  o 
supporting  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  possesse< 
at  the  last  census  period  no  less  than  306,911  males  of  that  desirable 
class,  or  50*48  per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  excluding  aborigines, 
There  were  but  29,170  males  of  60  years  of  age  and  over,  representing 
only  4*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population ;  while  the  remaining 
271,922  males,  forming  44*72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  were  undei: 
20  years  of  age.  The  number  of  males  from  20  to  40  years — the 
military  age,  that  is,  the  age  of  those  upon  whom  the  first  call  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  would  naturally  be  made — ^was  209,589,  equal  to 
34*47  per  cent,  of  the  male  population. 

From  15  to  45  years  of  age  is  usually  considered  the  reproductive 
period  of  life  in  females.  There  were  at  the  census  date  239,503  such 
females  in  New  South  Wales,  or  46*42  per  cent,  of  the  female 
population. 

It  may  be  presumed*that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  the  population 
of  New  South  Wales  included  350,900  males  from  20  to  60  years  of 
age,  310,900  under  20  years,  and  33,350  of  60  years  and  upwards.  The 
number  of  males  of  military  age  at  that  date  may  be  set  down  at 
239,630.  Females  of  the  reproductive  period  of  life  would  number 
244,740. 

Birthplaces  of  the  People. 

Of  the  1,123,954  people,  exclusive  of  8,280  aborigines,  who  composed 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  when  the  Census  was  taken  in 
1891,  the  birthplaces  of  all  but  1,301  were  recorded;  but  of  those  who 
failed  to  state  the  place  of  their  nativity  1,206  had  British,  and  95  had 
foreign  names.  The  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces  of  the 
population : — 


Birthplaces. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


British  Erhpire, 
Australasia — 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Australia  (Ck)lony  not  defined) 
United  Kingdom — 

England 

WfiJes 

Scotland 

Ireland    

European  Possessions    

Asiatic  Possessions— 

'  India   

Others 


363,495 

361,620 

725,015 

22,792 

17,976 

40,768 

4,987 

5,186 

10,173 

9,850 

7,866 

17,716 

244 

220 

464 

3,075 

2,776 

5,851 

4,883 

4.132 

9,015 

471 

403 

874 

92,617 

56,615 

149,232 

3,232 

1,765 

4,997 

23,026 

13,795 

36,821 

39,449 

35,602 

76,051 

127 

50 

177 

1,309 

491 

1,800 

248 

57 

305 

BIRTHPLACES. 
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Birthplaces. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


BriHgh  j^mptre— continued. 

African  Possessions— 

.    South  Africa    

Mauritius  

Others 

American  Possessions — 

Dominion  Of  Canada \ 

West  Indies  

Others 

Polynesian  Possessions 

Total,  British  Empire    

Foreign  Countrieg. 

European    Countries   (including   Possessions   out  of 
Europe) — 

German  Empire  

France  and  Possessions 

Russia 

•        Austria-Hungary 

Spain  and  Possessions    

Portugal  and  Possessions 

Svritzerland   

Netherlands  and  Possessions  

Belgium 

Denmark  and  Possessions 

Turkey    

Greece 

Other  Balkan  States  

Sweden  and  Norway 

Italy    

Europe  (country  not  defined) 

Ariatic  Countries — 

Chinese  Empire  

Japan  

OtJiers 

African  Countries 

American  Countries- 
United  States   

Others 

Polynesia  

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

At  Sea- 
British  Names 

Foreign  Names    

UoBpecified— 

British  Names 

Foreign  Names 

Total  Population  (exclusive  of  Aborigines). 


2S9 

166 

33 


885 

350 

73 

164 


671,715 


6,976 

1,718 

987 

534 

95 

233 

494 

249 

143 

1,276 

280 

241 

18 

3,237 

1,229 

2 


13,048 

60 

173 

138 


2,509 
186 

369 


34,204 


1,067 
20 


913 

84 


191 
97 
12 


189 
94 
20 

134 


500,191 


606,003 


117 


5,683 


863 
10 


293 
11 


430 

263 

45 


1,074 

444 

93 

298 


1,080,906 


2,589 

0,5^6 

552 

2,270 

189 

1,176 

54 

588 

43 

138 

16 

249 

100 

594 

36 

284 

38 

181 

212 

1,488 

96 

378 

14 

255 

1 

19 

160 

3,397 

248 

1,477 

2 

4 

100 

13,157 

11 

80 

11 

184 

57 

195 

870 

8,379 

57 

243 

516,951 


486 


39,787 


1,930 
30 


1,206 
95 


1,123,954 


A  comparison  of  the  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  the  .last  four 
census  periods  is  afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  from  1861  to  1891  the  proportion 
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of  Australasian-borit  to  the  total  population  advanced  from  47*03  per- 
cent, to  71*53  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  persons  bom  in  the  Britisfai 
Isles  declined  from  45*19  per  cent,  to  23*5  per  cent. : — 


Nationality. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

New  South  Wales 

Other  Australasian  Colonies    

per  cent. 
45-69 
1-34 

23-98 

15-63 

5-19 

0-39 

0-99 

per  cent. 

58-38 

2-67 

0-19 

17*33 

12-49 

3-98 

0'37 

0-68 

per  cent. 
61-95 
5*96 
0-22 
14-32 
9*21 
3-34 
0-41 
0-69 

per  cent. 
64  03 
7*50 

Aborigines  

0'73 

English    

13-18 

Wsh 

6*63 

Scotch 

3*25 

Welsh  

0-44 

Other  British  Subjects 

0*71 

Total,  British  Subjects 

93-21 

96-09 

96-09 

96*47 

Chinese 

3-70 
1-56 
1-53 

1-43 
1  ^l 
1-17 

1-36 
1*00 
1-55 

1*16 

German    

0-84 

Other  Foreicmers   

1*53 

Total,  Foreigners  

6-79 

.3-91 

3-91 

3*53 

Of  the  Australasian  natives  living  within  New  South  Wales  when 
the  1891  Census  was  taken,  280,624  were  adults,  the  birthplaces  of 
whom  were  as  follow  : — 


Birthplace. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales     

• 

115,530 

15,225 

2,003 

5,215 

167 

2,599 

2,258 

359 

116,571 

10,825 

2,060 

3,576 

160 

2,24^ 

1,562 

276 

232,101 

Victoria* , 

26,050 

Queensland     

South  Australia 

4,063 
8,791 

Western  Australia 

317 

Tasmania 

4,847 

New  Zealand 

Colonv  undefined  

3,820 
635 

Total    

143,356 

• 

137,268 

280,624 

The  question  of  the  Chinese  and  other  alien  races  is  elsewhere  dis" 
cussed  in  this  chapter. 


Centralisation  op  Population. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation 
is  the  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.     Not  only  is  this 
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appKTsntin  England,  Eranoe,  mid  (^carooantrie&idiere  tli«  develop- 
ment of  manufactnres  has  brought  akotrt  an  entire  change  in  the  employ- 
ments  of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  the  aggregation  of 
-workers  in  towns,  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  .United  States,  the  most 
fttvoured  country  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  noticed,  too,  liiat; 
in  all  new  countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  immigrants  to  locate  them- 
selves  in  and  near  the  great  cities,  and  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-born  population  amounted  to 
only  45 '69  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  the  number  living 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs  formed  only  42*13  per  cent,  of  the  melropoiitan 
population;  while  British-bom  colonists,  forming  46*18  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony,  constituted  52*93  per  cent,  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  city  and  environs.  In  1891  the  native-born  formed  6 4  7 6  per  cent. 
of  the  total  population,  but  the  proportion  of  native-bom  resident  in 
the  metropolitan  area  had  risen  to  58*63  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
of  British-bom  had  declined  to  30*51  per  cent.  Of  late  years,  natives  of 
the  other  colonies  who  have  beeil  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  have 
shown  no  decided  preference  for  either  the  metropolis  or  the  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  but  such  slight  difference  as  there  is  is  in  favour  of  town  life. 
The  non-British  population  have,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  Sydney.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  certain  foreign  elements  to  gravitate  towards  the  chief  city. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  as  well  as  in 
the  case  of  Syrians  and  others  from  the  Levant. 

The  conditions  of  progress  in  the  Australasian  colonies  approximate 
somewliat  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between  the 
increase  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
without  interest.  The  great  defect  in  the  comparison  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  America  there  exist  many  large  cities,  while  in  New  South 
Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  for  four  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to  city  population, 
will  be  seen  below  : — 


Year. 

Population 

of  the 

Uuite^  States. 

Population  of 

aties  of  United 

states. 

Percenta^re  of 
Urban  to  Total- 
Population. 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 

31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
63,622,250 

5,072,256 

8,071,875 

11,318,547 

18,284,385 

16*13 
20*93 
22-57 
29*20 

The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  speculation.  It  seems  an  established  fact  that  the  move* 
ment  of  population  towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world 
is  a  adgn  of  the  desire  of  the  rural  population  for  an  improvement  in 
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their  circumstances ;  for,  like  every  other  commodity,  labour  gravita.t;e€ 
to  the  market  where  it  will   obtain  the  highest  price.      In  America 
the  increase  in  town  population  has  been  derived  mainly  from  abroa^d  ^ 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  large  as  the  proportion    o£ 
urban  population  has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  staga      Tix 
Australasia,  however,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  belie^vo 
that  healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  growth  of  tlxe 
metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.     Over  57  per  cent,  of  tlxe 
increase  due  to  immigration  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  period 
1881-91  was  retained  in  the  metropolis.     In  this  colony  the  proportion 
of  town  population  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  United  States, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  here  given,  showing  the  percentage  o£ 
population  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  and  of  the  country  districts  : — 


are 


Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

1861 
1871  * 
1881 
1891 

per  cent, 
26-70 
26-73 
30-34 
34-26 

per  cent. 
73-30 
73-27 
69-66 
65-74 

le  neighbouring 

g  colony  of  Victori 

a,  the  correspondi^ 

Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Coiintrj'. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

per  cent. 
25-89 
28-87 
32-81 
42*49 

per  cent. 
74-11 
71-13 
67-19 
67-51 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  page  503 
are  included  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  inhabitants ;  nevertheless, 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  there  than  in  either  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria,  where  only  the  chief  city  has  been  taken.  The  case 
of  Melbourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney ;  for  during  the 
thirty  years  covered  by  the  table  the  growth  of  Melbourne  at  the 
expense  of  the  rural  districts  has  been  proportionately  greater  than 
the  growth  of  Sydney,  and  up  to  the  year  1892  its  actual  numerical 
increase  was  also  greater.  During  the  last  four  years,  however,  a 
large  number  of  breadwinners  have  left  these  cities  for  the  west,  while 
some,  again,  have  gone  to  the  country  in  search  of  occupation  which 
they  have  failed  to  find  in  town,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of 
urban  population  is  now  somewhat  loss  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  the 
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.last  census.  At  the  close  of  1896  it  is  estimated  that  Sydney  and 
suburbs  contained  31-60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Melbourne  and  suburbs  38-17  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Victoria.  The  following  figures  represent  the  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  ea«h  year  : — 


Y«r. 

Sjdney. 

Ifelbonnte. 

Y«r.          [       SydiH7. 

ISfil 
1871 
1S81 
18SS 
1891 

96,596 
136,483 
237,300 

308,270 
399,270 

139,860 

206,780 
296,347 
389,512 
491,942 

1892  1      411,710 

1893  1      421.030 

1894  1'     423,600 

1895  1      408,500 

1896  :      410,000 

474.810 
444,832 
438,955 
447,665 
448,4)0 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  has  no  parallel 
amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  America  the  rise  of  the 
great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  corresponding  increase  in 
the  rural  population.  In  the  Australasian  colonies,  however, — perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world^is  seen  the  disquieting 
spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
of  which  they  are  the  centre.  The  chief  cities  of  the  other  Australasian 
colonies  present  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains  nearly  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  they  are  not  so  large  in 
proportion  to  their  rural  population. 

The  one  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Australasia  is  that,  in  spit*  of  their  inordinate  size  when 
compared  with  the  population  of  the  colonies,  they  have  not  grown  by 
the  process  of  absorbing  the  rural  population.  This  question  was  fully 
discussed  by  the  author  in  his  report  upon  the  last  census  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  may  suf&ce  to  repeat  here  that  the  growth  of  the 
Australian  cities  is  due  mainly  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
continent,  which  makes  no  other  mode  of  development  possible — for 
here  are  no  great  rivers  with  leagues  of  navigable  waterway  stretching 
into  the  lieart  of  tlif  Lfiuiitiv  far  ivuiuti^  fn,iii  the  seaports.  To  some 
extent  the  growth  of  Litiii's  Iuls,  ;iiso  Lwiii  l.ivoured  by  the  commercial 
development  of  the  colonies.  For  niiniy  yeu-vn  wool-growing  has  been 
tibe  staple  industry  of  the  country  ;  and  while  the  actual  tending  of 
flocks  needs  few  hands,  and  those  widely  scattered,  the  handling  of  bales 
o£  w^ool  at  a  convenient  place  of  shipment  demands  alt  the  resources  of 
&  great  commercial  centre.  Also,  gold-digging,  to  which  the  colonies 
owe  BO  much,  is  not  an  industry  likely  to  promote  permanent  settlement 
in  the  interior.  The  miner  of  the  past  was  in  every  respect  a  nomad ; 
if  sUCceftaful  in  his  quest  after  the  pi-ecious  metal,  he  became  an  emigrant 
to  the  old  world  or  a  sojourner  in  an  Australian  capital 
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The  estimated  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian  coloiii.e 
at  the  end  of  1896  is  given  below  : — 


City. 


Population, 
31st  December,  1896. 


Sydney ..... 
Melbourne 
Adelaide   .. 
Brisbane   .. 
Wellington 

Hobart 

Perth 


410,000 
448,410 
145,212 
96,750 
41,758 
37,885 
a4,129 


Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  the  most  populous 
city  in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  all  contain 
larger  populations. 

Sydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  of 
position  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
prepress  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  has  not  been  less  than 
expectation  warranted.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the 
whole  metropolis  was  95,596 ;  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  136,483  ; 
while  at  the  census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211 ;  and  at  the 
census  of  1891,  383,386.  The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  and  of 
the  country  districts  may  be  traced  in  the  following  table,  showing  the 
estimated  population  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year : — 


Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Oountry. 

Hew  South  Wale& 

City. 

Saburbs. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1870 

75,493 

59,085 

134,578 

364,081 

272,643 

226,116 

498,659 

1875 

85,297 

78,808 

164,075 

.  430,222 

323,080 

271,217 

594,297 

1880 

99,683 

124,203 

223,886 

524,064 

409,224 

338,726 

747,950 

1885 

122,910 

169,640 

292,550 

657,020 

623,030 

426,540 

949,570 

1890 

111,980 

268,060 

380,040 

741,820 

609,650 

512,210 

1,121,860 

1891 

109,090 

290,180 

399,270 

766,030 

63O,8Z0 

634,430 

1,165,300 

1892 

106,380 

305,330 

411,710 

785,940 

646,540 

651,110 

1,197,650 

1893 

105,890 

316,140 

421,030 

802,340 

658,990 

664,380 

1,223,870 

1894 

103,870 

319.730 

423,600 

827,850 

672,950 

578,500 

1,251,450 

1896 

100,000 

306,500 

408,500 

869,370 

685,160 

592,710 

1,277,870 

1896 

96,380 

313,670 

410,000 

887,640 

695,160 

602,490 

1,297,640 

The  increase  of  population  during  the  twenty  years  which  closed 
with  1896  has  been  140*45  per  cent,  in  the  metropolis,  and  100*07  per  cent, 
in  the  country  districts.  The  population  of  the  whole  colony  has  more 
than  doubled  itself  during  this  period,  the  total  for  1896  showing  an 
increase  of  111*28  per  cent,  on  the  number  in  1876. 
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.Tke  incorporated  area  in  the  nke&opolitan  district  is  about  141  square 
miles,  or  90,230  acres,  so  that  the  averse  density  of  population  at  the 
.end  of  tlie  year  was  4'54  persons  per  acre,  some  of  the  more  immediate 
suburbs  being  more  densely  populated  than  the  city  itself.  The  area 
of  land  permanently  dedicated  for  public  recreation  in  the  metropolis 
is  3,053  acres  (including  the  Centennial  Park,  the  area  of  which  is  about 
530  acres),  equal  to  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the 
district,  which  must  certainly  be  looked  npon  as  a  very  liberal  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  health.  This  is  qnite  apart  from  the 
National  Park,  an  area  of  36,320  acres,  whieh  is  within  an  hour's 
jonniey  by  train  of  the  city  ;  and  of  the  Ku-ring.^i  Chase,  35,300  acres 
in  extent,  which  has  recently  been  reserved  for  public  recreation  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hawkesbury.  The  area  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  b 
1 63,942  acres,  or  about  256  square  mjles,  and  the  population  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1896  was  446,410;  this  shows  a  density  of  population  of 
3*74  persons  to  ^e  acre.  The  area  reserved  as  public  recreation  grounds 
Tfithin  the  boundary  of  Melbourne  and  anburbs  is  5,329  acrgs. 

The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  forty  distinct  municipalities,  the 
population  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1891  and  at  the  end 
of  1896,  will  be  found  below  :— 


MODlciviimr. 

«r 

UuDkl|»llt 

^Ap^. 

less. 

7,606 
4,975 
11,697 
23,475 
2,060 
2,407 
6,227 
6,668 
2,426 

7  870 
7430 

I2S60 
"3  000 
2460 
2990 

ewo 

000 
3360 

Lncbhardt 
Manly 

MamokTiUe 

Marsfield 

MoBman 

Newtown 

fiorth  Sydney 

P«ddragton 

i  etersham 

Rajidwick 

RedfCTn 

Ryde 

'^t  Peter's 

StrathfieM 

Vauduse 

Waterloo 

•i-'oga 

3  2d6 

13  507 
525 
1  460 

1  S  0 
•15  646 
18  392 
10  369 

6236 
213'^ 

490S 
*1  800 

4860 

1820 
80 

8    01 

3.760 

A.hl»U 

Burwood 

18.180 

Concord  

3,466        3  500 
1,451   1      2  100 
2,050  1     2  230 
fl,275       5  490 
1,250        1400 
17.075      16  880 
3,633       4  000 
3,1 7.1           3 

O-i-.            01 

23,020 

2,330 
5,500 
2,600 

Ewkinewlfa  

PrwDoek 

H™i,.TMTm  . 

IT..       ■;. 

K..^,>... 

L.ii;.i  ■■■.■: 

S.550 
H',500 

;>,700 
10,  COO 

manidiHlitlm,  wHJi  die  n 


POPULATION. 
It  recent  estimates  of  population  will  be  b 


Cmntn  PanU- '  Cnuitnr 


Aberdeen 

Adamahiini    .... 

Annitule 

Anbiim    ._ 

Bftllioa 

Balraoald    

B&nkitown 

Bathunt 

Bega 

Bingara    

Btayney 

BombJa 

Bourke 

Braidwooil 

Broken  Hill    

Broughton  Vale.. 

Bnrrowa 

Cahramatta     and 
CanleyVale   ... 

Camden 

CampbelltDwn    ... 

CarcQW   

Carringtou  

Castloreagh    

Condobolin 

Coonnmble 

Cootamundra 

Coraki 

Cudal '..','.'.'.'. 

Cudgegong 

Deniiiqiim  

Dubbo 

Dnndas 

DuoROg    

Ermington     and 

Rydalmece 

Forbes 

Gerringong 

Gl«n.  lone* , 

Gosfotd 

RraftoQ    


Grafton,  South.. 

Onuville  

Orenfell    

Greta 

Gulgong 

Gundufui 

Gunnedab 

Hamilton  

H»y   

Hill  End   

Hitlaton 

UU  warr»,  Central 
„         North. 

logleburu 

Inverell 

Jumberoo  

Jerilderie  

Junee 

Katoombu 

Kompsey 

Lambton 

Lismore 

Litbgow 

Liverpool 

Maclean. 

Maitlimd,  Eaet.. 
Weat., 

Merewether 

Mittagong 

Moama  

Molong  

Moree    

Morpeth    

Moruya 

Mofls  Vale 

Mudgee 

Mulgoa  

Murnimburrah., 

Murrurundi  

Muaclebrook 

Narrabri 

,,  Went 

Narruidera ...  .. 


2,550 


!   Orange,  Eart 2,250 

1   Parkes    3,200 

;   Pammatta    '  12,500 

:    Peak  Hill  !  1,100 

Penrith  i  4,570 

Picton 1,130 

Plattsburg  3,300 

Poi-t  Macqnarie . . . 

Prospect      and 
Sherwood  

Queanbeyan  

.   Quirindi i  i.i^w 

'   Hay mond  Terrace;  900 

Kichmond '  1,370 

Rookwood  .... 

Sbellharbour . 
Shoal  haven,  South 
Silverton 
Singleton 

„       South... 
Smithfield   and 

Fairfield 

St.  Mary'B 

Stockton 

Taraworth 

Taree  

Temora  

Tenterfield 

TuniHt  

UUaduUa 

Uralla,,..' 

WaggaWagga,. 

Warcla  

Wallendbeen 

Wallaend 

Waratah 

Warren  

Wellington  

Wentworth  

Wickham  

Wilcannia 

Windsor 

Wingham  

Wolfongong   

Yasa   

^oung  


1,800 
2,500 
1,300 
1,370 

1,400 


2,200 
570 
3,100 
1,700 
3,000 
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The  ^at  bulk  of  the  population  dwells  along  the  aeaboard.  Outside 
the  metropolis  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts  are  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  rivers.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  population,  the  Hunter  Biver 
vtkUey,  with  its  large  agricultural  and  mining  ind a striea,  stands  first.  The 
Illawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  and  pasture,  comes  nest  ;  then  the  maize 
and  sugar-growing  country  of  the  Clarence  and  the  Richmond.  Tie 
settlement  of  population  originally  followed  the  main  roads  of  the 
colony,  and  is  now  drawn  to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which 
have  almost  superseded  them. 


N  ATD  BALIS  ATIOIT. 

The  law  relating  to  the  naturalisation  of  foreigners  in  New  South 
Wales  is  mainly  contained  in  two  statutes.  One  of  these  is  the 
Denization  Act  of  1828,  9  George  IV,  No.  6.  TVs  Act  enables  the 
Governor  or  Acting  Governor  to  grant  letters  of  denization  to  such 
foreigners  as  may  arrive  in  the  colony  with  a  recommendation  to 
that  effect  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  these  letters  of 
denization  entitling  the  holder  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
ti^tes  in  the  colony  whi«h  a  British-born  citizen  may  claim.  Another 
Act  which  was  passed  to  deal  with  naturalisation  was  11  Victoria  No. 
39,  which  was  amended  by  17  Victoria  No.,8,  and  repealed  in  1876  in 
favour  of  an  Act  now  in  force,  which  is  known  as  the  Naturalisation 
Act  of  New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria.  Na  19.  This  measure  was 
passed  in  1875,  and  asaented  to  in  1876,  Itaving  been  reserved  for  the 
Queen's  pleasure.  The  Act  provides  that  an  alien  in  New  South  Wales 
may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  personal  property,  but  shall  not  be  quali- 
fied for  any  office  nor  enjoy  either  a  municipal  or  parliamentary  franchise; 
shall  not  be  qualified  to*be  the  owner  of  a  British  ship  ;  and  shall  not 
have  any  rights  and  privileges  eiccept  such  as  are  expressly  conferred 
upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  colony  of  not  less  than  five  years 
&  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalisation,  which  the  Governor 
may  or  may  not  grant,  in  his  option.  After  letters  of  naturalisation 
have  been  received,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken,  the 
holder  l>ecomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferred  by 
British  birth.  Under  a  special  enactment  die  naturalisation  of  Chinese 
ie  no  longer  permitted ;  and  it  is  propoiiod  to  extend  this  provision  to 
difcksr  coioured  races  by  the  "  ColoureKl  Races  Restriction  and  Regnla- 
tibOK  Act,  1896,"  which  is  nOw  awaiting  the  Royal  assent.  CertificateB 
of  aatei-alisation  granted  in  other  colonies  do  not  confer  the  right  of 
Betiah  citizenship  in  New  South  Wales, 

KliWS  were  170  foreigners  natundised  in  this  colony  during  1895. 
OenuMus  have  availed  themselveB  must  largely  of  the  privileges  of 
natural isAtioD,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  to  them  amounting  to 
upwards  of  one  half  of  the  total  number  granted  since  1849.      The 
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following  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists  who  obtained 
certificates  of  naturalisation  from  1849  to  1896  : — 


Native  Countries. 


1849 
to 

1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


Total. 


Europe — 

Austria 

Belgium    

Denmark  

France      

Germany  

Greece   

Holland 

Italy  

Norway. 

Portugal    

Russia    

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland  

America — 

United  States  ... 

Not  specified  . . . 
Asia — 

China 

Other  nationalities  — 

Western  islands  ... 

Not" specified    ... 

Total 


74 

3 

3 

6 

3 

15 

.' . . 

•  •  • 

» •  • 

•  •  * 

190 

19 

10 

15 

9 

184 

9 

7 

9 

6 

2,729 

48 

32 

58 

34 

22 

3 

2 

4 

•  « • 

53 

3 

1 

2 

3 

104 

6 

6 

5 

5 

53 

5 

9 

8 

3 

27 

•  •  • 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

55 

6 

10 

6 

5 

13 

■  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

173 

13 

16 

13 

18 

124 

1 

1 

3 

5 

100 

•  •  • 

•  • « 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

13 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

907 

1 

*  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  at 

18 

•  •  • 

• «  • 

« •  • 

•  «  • 

82 

1 

4 

3 

6 

4,936 

119. 

106 

137 

99 

10 

•  •  • 

21 
9 

55 
2 
2 
8 

14 


4 
2 

11 
4 

54 

•  «  • 

1 
13 

8 


A  I  ... 

18  9 

1  ' 

1.  r  ... 


41 
3 


13 
3 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


1 
6 


10 
1 

22 
8 

78 
1 
1 

•  •  • 

14 

2 

35 

•  •  • 

40 
1 


1 

19 


6 


193 


143 


221 


4 

8 

6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

26 

16 

10 

16 

9 

1 

89 

62 

90 

•  «  • 

•  «  • 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

6 

2 

8 

22 

11 

7 

2 

•  ■  1 

•  •  • 

18 

26 

13 

1 

•  •  • 

1 

31 

20 

23 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

t  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

8 

8 

18 

234 

170 

184 

131 
19 
349 
262 
3,329 
34 
70 
163 
154 
37 
201 
18 
401 
152 

110 
19 

908 

23 
161 


Of  persons  naturalised  during  1896,  there  were  3  bakers,  1  blacksmith, 
2  accountants,  5  carpenters,  3  clerks,  4  dealers,  3  engineers,  38  farmers, 
4  gardeners,  5  hawkers,  1  hospital  attendant,  2  jewellers,  23  labourers, 
2  licensed  victuallers,  10  mariners,  5  merchants,  8  miners,  14  store- 
keepers, 3  tailors,  1  teacher,  1  wharf  labourer,  and  46  others. 


Chinese  Population. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  Australasian  colonies  have  passed  laws 
restricting  the  immigration  of  Qhinese  may  be  taken  as  some  evidence 
of  the  undesirability  of  that  race  as  colonists.  At  the  Census  of  1 86 1  there 
were  in  New  South  Wales  12,988  Chinese.  In  November  of  that  year 
a  duty  of  £10  i)er  head  was  imposed  upon  Chinese  male  immigrants. 
This  continued  until  the  month  of  November,  1867 ;  and  when  the 
Census  was  taken  in  1871  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  colony  was 
found  to  have  fallen  to  7,220.  In  1881  the  number  had  risen  to  10,205, 
and  to  15,445  at  the  end  of  1888.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  depar- 
tures have  been  numerous,  and  only  14,156  Chinese  were  enumerated  in 
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April,  1891,  For  many  years  New  South  Wales  offered  little  inducement 
to  the  Chinese  as  a  place  oE  settlement,  the  superior  attractiveness  of 
Victoria  and  other  colonies  as  gold  producers  claiming  their  attention. 
At  the  rush  to  Lambing  Flat  in  1860,  however,  large  numbers  of  Chineao 
came  across  the  border  and  established  themselves  in  this  colony,  their 
strength  being  constantly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  China  ;  but 
these  Chinese  did  not  remain  in  Kew  South  Wales,  for,  as  already 
shown,  at  the  Census  of  1871  there  were  5,768  less  than  ten  years 
previously. 

The  numbers  of  Chinese  who  entered  and  left  New  South  Wales 
during  each  year  since  1875  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Te»r. 

Arri^K. 

Y„. 

ArriTBl*. 

1875 

625 

1.209 

1886  ■ 

3.092 

1,883 

1876 

696 

940 

1887 

4,436 

2,773 

1877 

884 

490 

1,848 

1,662 

1878 

2,485 

1,560 

1889 

7 

941 

1879 

1,979 

557 

1S90 

15 

637 

1880 

2,942 

876 

1891 

17 

681 

1881 

4,465 

929 

1892 

21 

765 

1882 

1,007 

884 

34 

558 

1883 

1,936 

1,402 

1894 

76 

627 

1684 

2,191 

1.038 

1895 

t4 

413 

1886 

2,929 

1,726 

1806 

90 

450 

It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  following  years  were  marked  by  a 
large  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  China,  The  influx  appeared  in  1881 
Bufhciently  formidable  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  Legislature. 
Accordingly,  the  "  Influx  of  Chinese  Restriction  Act"  was  passed,  again 
imposing  a  poll-tax  of  ,£10,  with  the  result  that  the  subsequent  year  was 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458.  After  that 
time,  however,  there  was  a  steady  increase  until  1,888,  when  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  were  again  invoked  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  these 
undesirable  colonists.  This  legislation  was  partly  the  outcome  of  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  the  Australasian  colonies  which  was  held 
in  Sydney  in  that  year,  and  which  was  convened  after  considerable 
discussion  had  taken  place  upon  this  growing  public  danger.  Although 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  altogether  prohibit  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  aliens,  yet  it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  numbers  privi- 
leged to  land  should  be  so  limited  that  an  effective  check  would  be  given 
to  the  immigration  of  this  race.  The  New  Soutli  Wales  Parliament  was 
already  considering  a  Bill  when  the  conference  was  summoned,  and 
ultimately  the  new  enactment  ciime  into  force  in  the  colony  on  the 
11th  July,  1888.  By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
to  the  colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300  tons  ;  and 
Chinese  landing  are  retjuired  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100  ;  they  are  not  to 
engage  in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
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I-    'r^  cf-iOT-T  oif  New  Zealand  a  Census  is  taken  e¥«-r  fi^ie 
Ar,  T.*  C'^TJOTA  'vf  I  r*>j  the  nomber  of  Chiaese  was  3.711. 

i.'.i.'/m-jKtifm.  ^t^tiwhis  the  nic&b^r  ci  mairiac^es  ot  Chmamen  Fesadent  in 
y^^"  ^^i^r.a  W;^Le»  f.^  net  a^ailai^  annually,  nor  is  it  poasiliie  to  ascertain 
Vi^  natir.ftalhl.'*?^  of  the  women  who  iornk  matrimonial  iwii*wi«  with  the 
Cri.r^e^e.  The  la%t  Cf^n^sis  lecnms,  however,  showed  dnt  of  ihe  286 
Chme^^  then  in  tike  crAfinr  whose  wives  were  with  tkoBL  129  wiare 
iMm>d  to  natives  oi  New  Sooth  Waks^  29  to  >  isXonma^  7  to  wiwts 
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bom  in  QueenBlanil,  1  to  a  South  Aiuitralian,  4  to  Tasmonians,  1  to  a 
native  of  Kew  Zealand,  and  4  to  wives  bom  in  Australia,  the  particular 
colouy  not  being  stated.  Twenty-eigbt  ChineBe  were  married  to  English 
women,  3  to  Scotch  women,  16  to  Irish  women,  1  to  a  German,  and  1  to 
a  French  woman.  In  60  cases  the  wife  was  a  native  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  aa  well  as  the  husband,  while  in  the  remaining  2  cases  the  birth- 
place of  the  wife  was  not  stated. 

Frbvention  of  Influx  of  CoLointED  Rages. 

In  1S96  the  question  of  the  infius  of  the  alien  races  was  deemed  by 
Parliament  to  be  sufficiently  grave  to  justify  it  iu  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Chinese  Restriction  and  Regulation  Act  of  18^8  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  col<Hiy  the  coloured  races  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
coloured  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
An  important  feature  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  restrict  the 
immigration  of  persons  belonging  to  the  inferior  races  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  British  subjects  by  birth,  and  the  existing  Act  is  so  amended 
that  Chinese  bom  in  British  territory  are  shut  out  from  free  entry 
into  the  colony  as  well  as  the  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  The 
Australian  aborigines  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  are  not  affected 
by  the  Bill ;  and  all  persons  partially  of  European  descent  are  likewise 
unrestricted  in  their  movements.  Provision  is  made  to  allow  of  the 
admission  into  the  colony  of  accredited  representatives  of  the  State^s 
whose  subjects  are  excluded  under  the  Bill,  and  of  missionaries,  tourists 
and  persons  travelling  with  the  object  of  prosecuting  scientific  researches. 
Also,  division  of  a  family  is  prevented  by  ti'eating  wives  as  of  the 
nationality  of  their  husbands.  The  new  measure,  which  is  termed 
"The  Coloured  Races  Restriction  and  Regulation  Act,  1896,"  has  been 
reserved  for  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty. 

Abobioines. 
This  name,  signifying  "  from  the  origin,"  was  given  to  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  original  or  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  any  country.  As  the  history  of  the  native  race  in 
these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  progress  of  the  British  people  in 
Australia,  a  few  words  concerning  them  may  not  he  out  of  piaco.  The 
aborigines  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
^at  the  whole  of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  the  same 
stock,  althou;:!)  it  ii  iiijiarkftiile  that  their  laii:.:;;!..' ■■  ili^'V  m>  ;i-"!itly 
that  tribes  nithiii  shnrt  ilirtancrs  are  ofreii  quiU'  uiiahle  to  uiicli-istiind 
<«oh  other,  and  in  fact  almost  every  large  coiumuuity  of  natives  has  its 
own  [leouliar  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Dumbeni  of  tJte  aborigines :  but  while  there  is  reason  to  belii-ve  that 
nme  generations  ^p  they  were  very  ouniorons,  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  late  yews  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreasing,  aiid  they  way  now 
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be  counted  by  fives  where  they  were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In 
Tasmania  they  have  disappeared  altogether,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  tlciSLt 
colony  having  died  in  1876. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  million;  the  number 
between  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to  have  been  about 
3,000.      It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  estimate  was  in  accordance 
with  fact ;  for  although  at  the  time  it  did  not  probably  seem  an  exagger- 
ated conjecture  in  the  face  of  so  large  a  number  as  3,000  having  been. 
found  within  the  small  area  between  the  bays  above  mentioned,   yet 
considering  how  small  a  portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by 
the  early  settlers,  the  statement  must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to 
be,  namely,  an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very 
limited.     At  the  Census  of  1891  the  aborigines  in  Australia,  exclusive 
of  Queensland  (where  they  were  not  even  estimated),  were  said   to 
number  38,879,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Colony.                               Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

4,559 

325 

14,510 

3,516 

3,721 

240 

9,279 

2,729 

8,280 
565 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

23,789 

Western  Australia    

6,245 

Total  

22,910 

15,969 

3S,879 

The  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they  are  called, 
are  quite  a  different  race.  They  are  gifted  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  intelligence,  are  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to  rashness  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  avaricious,  and  oft  times  ferocious.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1881,  they  numbered  44,097.  Like  the  Australian  abo- 
rigines, they  appear  to  be  decreasing  in  number,  the  Census  of  1886 
enumerating  only  41,432  ;  and  although  in  1891  the  total  was  found  to 
be  41,993,  in  1896  it  was  but  39,854.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  time 
the  colonists  first  landed  the  number  of  Maoris  in  the  country  was 

uUy  120,000. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1891,  there  were  8,280  aborigines  in  New- 
South  Wales,  this  total  including  half-castes,  who  numbered  3,183. 
The  number  of  aborigines  under  the  control  of  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  was  6,984,  of  whom  3,503 
were  full-bloods  and  3,481  half-castes.  This  shows  a  decrease  on  the 
return  for  the  end  of  1895  of  157  full-bloods  and  an  increase  of  95  half- 
castes.  The  number  of  births  reported  during  1896  was  232  (153  of  the 
children  being  half-castes),  and  the  number  of  deaths,  201  (61  half-castes). 
There  are  three  mission  stations.  These  establishments,  when  first 
formed,  were  little  more  than  camping  grounds  for  the  aborigines,  where 
the  blacks  worked  for  their   rations,  and  elementary  instruction  was 

mparted  to  the  children  ;  but  now  they  have  developed  into  settlements^ 
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with  greatly  improved  hiite  for  married  couples,  and  adequate  aocommo- 

datiou  for  teaching,  duly  qualified  instructors  having  beeu  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Inatructiou.  At  the  end  of  1896  there  were 
244  full-blood  aborigines  and  half-cast«a  living  at  the  miasiou  stations 
and  on  the  same  date  G90  aboriginal  children  were  receiving  instruction 
in  schools.  During  the  year  a  sum  of  X1T,3I2  was  expended  on  the 
aborigines.  There  are  altogether  in  the  colony  liO  reserves  for  the 
aborigines,  the  total  area  being  25,338  acres.  At  the  Census  of  1881, 
only  1,673  aborigines  were  enumerated  ;  the  returns  for  1891  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  as  showing  an  increase,  but  as  proving  that  at  the 
previous  Census  the  aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild  slate 
far  outnumbered  those  within  the  bounds  of  civilisation. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  aboriginal  of  Australia,  as  it  was 
of  the  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hottentot,  to  be 
found  in  the  way  of  European  colonisation  ;  and  the  black  has  not  seen 
the  white  inan  take  possession  of  bis  territory  without  many  aa 
attempt,  by  deeds  of  canning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  the  invasion  and  to 
avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  from  the  records  of  British 
colonisation  in  Australia  many  instances  of  horrible  crimes  committed 
by  the  aborigines,  who  are,  in  fact,  partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of 
human  nature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people 
of  British  origin  who  settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
blacks  alone,  were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  least 
equalled  in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  race.  Cunning 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  a  struggle ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  have  done  tends  to  make 
the  colonists  slow  to  recognise  any  characteristics  of  an  opposite  kind 
in  the  blacks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the  songs  and  cherished 
traditions  of  the  aborigines,*  that  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  some 
qualities  in  which  civilised  men  glory- — such  as  the  power  of  inventing 
tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the  thirst  for  veligious  niyst«ry,  stoical  con- 
tempt of  pain,  and  reverence  for  departed  friends  and  ancestors.  The 
manner  in  which  they  have  diajJayed  these  characteristics  presents  such 
a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading 
thoughts,  of  interesting  and  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetic  and 
grotesque  observances,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  race  has 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilisation,  of  which  its  people 
have  retained  some  memorials. 

*  Vide  Kamilaroi  and  other  Australian  Languages,  by  Kev.  W.  Kidley.  M.A. 
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CojfJUGAL  Condition  op  the  People. 

WHEN  the  Census  enumeration  was  made  in  New  South  Wales  on 
the  5th  April,   1891,  information  was  obtained  respecting  the 
conjugal  condition  of  the  people.     Exclusive  of  8,280  aborigines,  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  ascertained  to  be  1,123,954.     Of  this 
number,  there  were  424,286  unmarried  males  and  324,378  unmarried 
females,  including  children  who  had  not  reached  a  marriageable  age  ; 
16,905  widowers  and   25,799  widows ;    178  divorced   men  and    126 
divorced  women  ;    and   166,634  husbands  and  165,648  wives.       The 
number  of  married  couples  living  together  was  141,656,  so  that  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  the  night  on  which  the  Census  was  taken  24,978 
married  men  were  not  residing  with  their  wives,  and  23,992  married 
women  not  residing  with  their  husbaads.     These  married  people  who 
were  not  living  with  their  husbands  and  wives  included  not  only  those 
persons  who  had  obtained  a  judicial  separation  or  otherwise  had  come 
to  an  agreement  to  live  apart  in  consequence  of  domestic  infelicity, 
but,  of  course,  such  as  were  unavoidably  separated  through  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  affairs  or  had  temporarily  parted  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  a  change  in  the  interest  of  health  or  enjoyment.     It  is  obvious 
that  the  conditions  of  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  are  such  that 
nmaj  men  must  of  necessity  have  been  absent  from  their  wives  at  the 
time  of  the  Census ;  but  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this 
score,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  wives  who  have  lieen 
deserted  by,  or  are  permanently  separated  from,  their  husbands.    Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  number  of  such 
women  is  not  less  than  11,000,  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  number  of 
widows  a  total  of  37,000  widowed  and  deserted  women  is  obtained  out 
of  191,500  females  who  had  taken  marital  vows. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  means  of  readily  identifying  a  married  woman 
living  in  one  part  of  the  colony  as  the  wife  of  a  man  residing  in  another, 
so  that  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  ages, 
nationahty,  and  religions  of  married  people,  only  the  141,656  couples 
living  together  at  the  time  of  the  Census  can  be  taken.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  married  people  who  were  not 
living  together  were  decidedly  young.  Two  of  the  husbands  were  boys 
of  16  ;  six  were  only  17  years  of  age  ;  thirteen  were  one  year  older  ; 
twenty-one  were  19  years  of  age ;  and  fifty-nine  were  only  20  years  old. 
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On  the  other  hand,  four  of  the  wives  were  girls  of  15  ;  eighteen  were 
one  year  older  ;  forty-eeven  were  17  years  of  age  ;  and  over  one  hundred 
were  but  18  yearB  old.  Thea^Bof  the  married  couples  living  together 
are  given  below.  The  total  of  141,656  is  inclufdve  of  forty-six  ca«ee 
in  which  the  husband's  aga  was  not  stated,  29  caaea  in  which  the 
wife's  age  was  not  stated,  and  forty-six  cases  in  which  neither  the  age 
of  the  husband  nor  that  of  the  wife  was  given  : — 
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While  the  majority  of  marriages  had  evidently  been  entered  into  by 
persons  of  suitable  ages,  in  some  cases  there  was  a  great  disparity 
between  the  ages  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  figures  also  disclose 
not  a  few  very  youthful  unions.  In  the  table  given  all  married  people 
under  20  years  of  age  have  been  classed  in  one  group  ;  but  the  details 
show  that  a  child  of  14  years  was  married  to  a  man  over  21  years  of 
age;  two  girls  of  15,  to  men  over  30  years  of  age;  and  two  girls  of  16,  to 
men  over  40  years  of  age.  In  three  cases  of  wives  aged  1 7  years  still 
greater  disparities  were  observable,  in  two  of  the  cases  the  husband 
being  over  50  years,  and  in  the  third  case  over  70  years  of  age  ;  while 
it  was  also  disclosed  that  three  girls  of  19  were  married  to  men  over  50 
years  of  age,  a  woman  under  30  to  a  man  over  80,  and  a  woman  under 
40  to  a  man  over  85  years  old.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  cases  the 
wife  was  a  great  deal  older  than  the  husband.      For  instance,  two 


women  over  75  years  of  age 
over  70  was  married  to  a  man 

not  yet  30  years  of  ii^'f.  i 
years  of  age,  and  there  «('■ 
youngest  husbanils  nere  tiiri^i 
to  a  girl  slightly  older  than  hiu 
cnnples  only  amounted  to  108. 
were  twei' 


isbands  was  41-50  ^ 
3TflO  years,  showing  a  ditlLTeiice  of  four  years 


a  mated  with  men  under 
uler  40  ;  and  another,  over  65,  to  a  man 
■     ■'■'  a..^over  100 
"f  ^e.     The 
1   I  .  ,   |.   ,  I. r'    ■,.]..  .,    was  married 

<Ax  ;  in  S:wx.  i.lir  uiiitril  iig.'s  of  the  three 
The  youngest  wife  was  1-tyears  ;  there 
id  ninety-two  of  10  years  of  age. 
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the  wives.  The  average  age  of  widows  was  55  years.  There  were  8 
widows  under  20  years  of  age ;  4,091  between  20  and  40  years  of  age ; 
1 1,41 7  between  40  and  60  years  of  age ;  10,227  over  60  years  of  age ; 
and  56  whose  ages  were  not  stated. 

BiBTHPULCES   OF   MaRRIED   PeOPLS. 

In  the  1893  and  1894  editions  of  this  book  the  nationalities  of  the 
141,656  married  couples  who  dwelt  together  at  the  Censos  of  1891  are 
given.  It  is  there  shown  that  51,492  husbands  were  New  South 
Welshmen,  of  whom  41,403  had  married  natives  of  the  colony ;  3,714, 
English  or  Welsh  women ;  2,146,  Irish  women  ;  and  1,698,  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria.  The  wives  bom  in  New  South 
Wales  numbered  69,707.  In  addition  to.  the  41,403  who  had  married 
natives  of  the  colony,  13,670  had  married  Englishmen  or  Wel^mien  ; 
4,644,  Irishmen  ;  2,784,  Scotsmen  ;  and  2,334,  natives  of  Victoria.  In 
New  South  Wales  there  were  5,134  husbands  and  6,634  wives  who 
claimed  Victoria  as  their  birthplace,  but  in  only  1,623  cases  did  both 
husband  and  wife  hail  from  that  colony.  The  number  of  wives 
bom  in  the  other  Australasian  provinces  was  in  every  case  greater 
than  the  number  of  husbands.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Queensland,  the  northern  colony  furnishing  1,155  wives  and  only 
584  husbands.  In  only  60  cases,  however,  did  both  husband  and  wife 
belong  to  Queensland. 

Religions  of  Married  People. 

The  following  table  shows  the  religious  professions  of  the  141,656 
married  couples  who  were  living  together  when  the  Census  was  taken : — 
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Church  of  Ei^land    .  .| 

Roman  CSaihoUc ' 

Presbjterian    , 

Werieyan    and    other- 
Methodist ! 

Baptist  I 

Congregatioiialist  

Lutheran  

SalTalion  Army 

Other  Christian  Sects.  J 


55,391  5,832!  1,501 
3,028  26,253  361 
1,978         853    11,247 


1,159 
196 
296 


Other  religions 


954 
230 
277 
453 
95 
290 
111 
1.617 


304 

67 

89 
278 

25 
148 

28 
770 


277 

1 
13,263 

58;    93 

57    79 

103 

76 

14 

87 

66 

82 

11 

8 

299 

412 

204 
17 
62 

8S 
1,481  ; 


202  31 
37'  85 
00       8 


44 

34 


9 


43  1  2,957       2 

12  I       26  666 

3         12       2 

14         25       8 

..     ,     1 

106       113  I  15 


I 


131 
13 
24 

78 

6! 

6. 
1,154 
11 
1 

47 


73 

75' 

28 

21 
16 

8 
15, 

3 
1,370 

6 
87 


34 
0 
1 


1 

675 

11 


92 
27 
24 

28 
3 
6 

9 
6 


8 
2,407 
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The  total  number  of  husbands  and  of  wives  belonging  to  each  of 
the  principal  denominatiooB,  with  the  nuiuber  of  cases  in  which  both 
parties  were  adherents  to  the  same  Church,  will  be  found  below : — 


HuikwidB  witb 
VivH  ht  home  it 
time  of  Ceuiiu. 


Church  ot  England... 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian   

Wesleyan  and  other  Methodista. 

BaptiBt 

Congregational   

Lntheran 

Salvation  Army 

Other  Chriatian  Seota   

Other  Religions 


14,581 
15,064 
1,984 
3,S24 


64,424 
34,637 

13,gS4 
15,751 


2,407 


No  very  remarkable  differences  are  disclosed  by  these  tables  ;  indeed, 
in  point  of  religious  opinions,  as  well  as  in  nationality,  the  married 
couples  were  fairly  well  matched.  Of  64,650  husbands  and  64,424  wives 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  there  were  55,391  couples  who 
both  adhered  to  that  denomination;  and  of  30,05 1'husbands  and  34,637 
■wives  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  26,253  cases  in 
which  both  parties  were  Roman  Catholic.  There  were,  therefore,  only 
9,259  male  and  9,033  female  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
had  married  out  of  their  own  communion  ;  while  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  only  3,798  males  and  8,384  females  had  contracted  mixed 
marriages.  Similar  consistency  wdl  be  noticed  in  respect  to  the  other 
principal  denominations.  Among  the  Presbyterians  there  were  11,247 
couples  who  both  belonged  to  that  Church,  while  3,334  males  and  2,737 
femalea  had  married  persons  of  other  religious  bodies.  Only  1,801 
male  and  2,488  female  Methodists  had  married  persons  of  other 
deiiominulioiis.  ^ililiMi^-li  [liciv  wciv  1:'.,:;G:!  .tlsi''^  in  whioh  L"ith  husband 
and  wife  were  Methodists. 


Mai 


;  Laws. 


The  law  relating  to  marriages  is  contained  in  four  Acts  of  Piirlianient, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Act  19  Vic.  No.  30,  "  An  Act  to  Amend  and 
Consolidate  the  Iaws  affecting  the  solemnization  of  Marriage.'  This 
Act  determines  that  the  marriage  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  by  an 
officiating  minister  duly  registered  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  provided 
th&t,  ill  Cfiaefl  where  the  contracting  parties  conscientioiiBly  object  to  a 
i^gious  ceremony,  orwhere  the  services  of  a  minister  iire  not  available, 
febey  may  sign  a  declaration  to  that  elTect,  and  be  married  by  a  District 
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Registrar.  The  Act  further  provides  for  the  signing  of  a  declaration 
by  both  parties  to  the  effect  that  they  believe  there  is  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  or  lawful  objection  to  their  marriage  on  account  of  relation- 
ship, former  marriage,  want  of  consent  in  case  of  minors,  or  on  other 
grounds.  The  written  consent  of  the  &.ther  must  be  produced  by  a  minor, 
or  should  the  father  not  reside  in  New  South  Wales,  of  the  mother  or 
guardian,  and  in  the  absence  of  these,  of  a  magistrate  specially  appointed 
"  to  give  consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors."  The  marriage  ceremony  is 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  two  witnjssses.  Penalties  for  wilfully 
marrying  minors,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  doing  so,  are  imposed, 
the  maximum  being  a  fine  of  £500,  or  imprisonment  for-  five  years. 
Forgery  in  connection  with  forms  of  consent,  etc.,  is  punishable  with 
five  years'  hard  labour  or  hard  labour  on  the  roads. 

Act  19  Yic.  No.  34,  "An  Act  for  Registering  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,"  provides  for  the  registration  of  officiating  ministers,  and  for 
the  transmission  by  them  to  the  District  Registrars  of  copies  of  certifi- 
cates. District  Registrars  are  to  forward  these  copies  to  the  General 
Registry  Office,  where  they  are  indexed  for  future  reference.  Act  42 
Vic.  No.  5,  the  "  Clergy  Returns  Transfer  Act,"  provided  for  the  handing 
over  to  the  General  Registry  Office  of  registers  previously  kept  by 
certain  of  the  clergy.  Act  55  Yic.  No.  34,  the  "Marriages  Validation 
and  Marriage  Law  Amendment  Act,"  validated  marriages,  celebrated 
since  the  passing  of  Act  19  Vic.  No.  30,  in  which  the  required  declaration 
was  not  signed,  and  provided  that  henceforth  the  declaration  should  be 
ejidorsed  on  the  back  of  the  marriage  certificate.  Omission  to  sign  it 
is  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. 


Marriages. 

The  greatest  number  of  marriages  registered  in  New  South  Wales 
during  any  one  year  down  to  1895  was  in  1891,  when  it  reached  8,457. 
Before  the  latter  year  the  increase  in  number  had  been  remarkably 
steady,  very  few  checks  being  experienced ;  indeed,  during  the  eleven 
years  extending  from  1875  to  1886  the  increase  was  uninterrupted. 
During  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  however,  the  number  of  marriages, 
despite  the  growth  of  population,  steadily  declined  j  but  1895  saw  an 
increase  of  364  over  the  number  celebrated  in  the  previous  year,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  feeling  in  the  community  that  the 
clouds  of  depression  were  then  lifting  from  the  colony.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  annual  marriage  rates  shows,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
settled  tendency  to  fall  since  1883,  when  the  rate  stood  at  8*83  per 
1,000  of  mean  population.  In  1894  it  was  as  low  as  6*20,  and  in  1895 
recovered  to  the  extent  of  0*15  per  1,000  inhabitants.  These  rates, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below,  were  the  lowest  experienced 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  improvement  manifested  in  1895 
was  continued  in  1896,  when  the  rate  reached  the  point  of  6*60  per 
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1,000,   and   the   munb^'  of  manriages,   8,495,  was  the    hi^iest  yet 
recorded: — 


Teat 

- 

Mamages 
regttcena. 

P«r  1,000 
■    erf  mean 
popnlatioii. 

Ymr. 

Sbrriages 
re|^istex<ed. 

'   Per  1,000 
at  mean 
populati<ni. 

1877 

4,994 

i       7-94 

1888 

7,844 

;       7-57 

1878 

5,317 

8-06 

1889 

7,530 

•       7-06 

1879 

5,391 

7-80 

1890 

7,876 

;       7  15 

1880 

5,572 

7-65 

1891 

8,457 

7  39 

1881 

6.284 

8-21 

1892 

8,022 

6-79 

1882 

6,948 

8-70    i 

1893 

7,749 

6-40 

1883 

7,405 

8*83    .. 

1894 

7,666 

6-20 

1884 

7,482 

8-47 

1895 

8,030 

6-35 

1885 

7,618 

8-22    ' 

1896 

8,495 

6-60 

1886 
1887 

7,811 
7,590 

8-06 
7-55 

Mean  for  20  years 

7*42 

The  year  1883  was  di8tin<:niished  hy  a  high  marriage-rate  not  only  in 
the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  but  in  most  of  the  other  Australasian 
colonies  as  weU.  Since  that  time  the  rates  then  recorded  have  not  been 
exceeded  in  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
Tasmania ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  an  individual 
year  here  and  there,  have  all  shown  a  steady  tendency  to  faD.  As  in 
the  other  countries  of  the  world,  the  marriage-rate  in  Australasia  is  an 
index  to  the  state  of  general  prosperity,  evincing,  however,  an  eagerness 
to  anticipate  an  improvement  in  industrial  conditions,  and  a  reluctance 
to  accept  the  evidences  of  the.  approach  of  times  of  depression. 
Probably  the  year  1883  marked  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  lavish  public 
expenditure,  reducing  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  married  life — the  inability 
to  enter  into  the  married  state  being  confirmed  later  on  by  the  bad 
years  of  which  the  colonies  had  experience.  In  addition  to  the  four 
provinces  mentioned,  New  Zealand  also  had  its  highest  marriage  rate 
of  recent  years  about  the  same  time,  namely,  in  1894,  since  which  year 
the  rate  has  likewise  steadily  fallen.  In  Western  Australia  the  rate  has 
fluctuated  considerably.  So  recently  as  1891  it  was  higher  than  in  any 
year  since  1868  ;  but  the  great  influx  of  men  who  have  left  their  women 
folk  in  the  other  colonies  has  in  this  case  doubtless  been  the  cause  of 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  marriages  proportionately  to  population 
during  the  last  few  years. 

For  the  year  1896  the  average  marriage-rate  per  1,000  of  population 
in  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  6*54.  The  rate  of  New  South  Wales 
was,  as  already  stated,  6*60 ;  that  of  Victoria,  was  6*48  ;  of  Queensland, 
6-05  ;  of  South  Australia,  609  ;  of  Western  Australia,  8-82  ;  of  Tas-' 
mania,  5*91  ;  and  of  New  Zealand,  6*86.  The  average  annual  rate  for 
Australasia  during  the  last  ten  years  was  6*79  per  1,000  of  population 
The  colony  with  the  smallest  average  rate  during  the  decade  is  New 
Zealand;  and  Western  Australia  has  the  highest  average  rate  for  the 
same  time,  Victoria  coming  next  in  order,  although  the  rate  of  the  lat^ 
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colony  would  be  exceeded  by  Queensland  if  a  longer  period  were  taken. 
Victoria  owes  her  high  rate  to  the  comparatively  large  number  of 
marriages  celebrated  in  that  colony  during  the  five  years  from  1887 
to  1891.  From  1861  to  1886  the  rate  of  New  South  Wales  was 
consistently  higher  than  that  of  the  Southern  colony.  During  the  next 
five  years,  however,  Victoria  had  the  advantage,  only  to  lose  it  in  1892, 
since  which  year  New  South  Wales  has  again  had  the  higher  rate. 

For  the  ten  years  ended   1896  the  colonies  which  had  a  marriage- 
rate  above  the  Australasian  average  were  : — 

Western  Australia  7  "39  per  1 ,000  of  population. 

Victoria 7*11 

Queensland    7'07 

New  South  Wales    6*87 

Those  which  had  a  lower  rate  were : — 


j» 


>» 


»» 


>» 


South  Australia 6*44 

Tasmania 6*25 

New  Zealand 6'16 


>> 


A  comparison  of  the  marriage-rates  of  various  countries  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading, on  account  of  the  different  conditions  of  life  prevailing  therein. 
Thus,  in  comparing  the  Australian  rate  with  the  rates  of  foreign  countries, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  superior  condition 
of  the  working  classes  and  the  preponderance  of  unmarried  adult  males 
in  the  colonies  favour  a  high  marriage-rate  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  migratory  habits  of  a  large  part  of  the  male  population  often 
occasion  a  certain  amount  of  extravagance  and  selfishness,  and  tend, 
therefore,  to  a  diminution  of  the  rate.  The  table  given  below  shows  the 
average  marriage-rates  of  a  number  of  European  countries  for  the 
twenty  years,  1871-90,  and  the  annual  rates  for  the  years  1891,  1892, 
1893,  and  1894.  The  information  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  England  : — 


Country. 


Average  of 
20  years, 
1871-90. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


United  Kingdom 

England  and  Wales... 

Scotland    

Ireland  

Denmark  

Norway 

Sweden  

Austria  

Hungary    

Switzerland  

German  Empire  

Prussia  

Netherlands  

Belgium 

France    

Italy  


7-2 

7-3 

7-3 

7  0 

7-8 

7-8 

7-7 

7-4 

7  0 

7-0 

71 

6-6 

4-5 

4-6 

4-7 

4-7 

7-6 

C-8 

6-8 

7-0 

6-9 

6-6 

6-4 

6-4 

6-6 

5-8 

6-7 

5-7 

8-2 

7-7 

7-8 

7-9 

9-6 

8-6 

9-2 

9-3 

7*4 

7-1 

7-4 

7-4 

8-2 

8-0 

7-9 

7-9 

8-4 

8-2 

81 

8-1 

7-6 

71 

7-2 

7-3 

71 

7-5 

7-7 

7-6 

7-7 

7-4 

7-5 

7-5 

7-8 

7-6 

7-5 

7-5 

71 
7-5 
6-7 
4-7 
6-9 
6*4 

7-9 

•7.4 

7-9 
8-1 
7-2 
7-5 
7-5 
7-5 
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In  1895  the  mamage-rate  of  England  and  Wales  was  75  per  thousand; 
of  Scotland,  6-8  per  thousand  ;  and  of  Ireland  5'1  ;  the  general  rate  for 
the  United  Kingdom  being  7'2  per  thousand.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  point  out  that  the  above  figures  show  the  ratio  of  matrices  to 
population ;  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  persons  married  it  is  therefore 
necessarj  to  double  the  figures  in  each  case. 


Illiteracy  displayed  by  Masriaqe  Beoisters. 

The  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  has 
steadily  declined  for  many  years  past.  In  1871  the  proportion  of  signa 
tures  made  with  marks  was  16'96  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  1896 
the  percent^e  had  fallen  to  2-18,  the  decrease  in  illiteracy  b^ng  there- 
fore highly  satisfactory.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  .table  appended,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  signatures  afBxed  by  means  of  marks  has  always 
been  supplied  by  the  country  districts.  In  both  the  country  and  the 
metropolis,  however,  the  number  of  permins  signing  with  marks  has 
steadily  fallen,  the  percentage  in  1S96  being  only  2'r>9  for  the 
country  and  1-67  for  the  metropolis,  as  compared  with  ]8'93  ajid  13-50 
respectively  in  1871  :^ 


y-.. 

Metropolil^ 

Country 
DiMrioM. 

Me«  South 

""1 

Yar. 

„.„.,.„, 

Countiy 
DKIrictii 

NmrSontlL 

vrnet. 

1871 

13-50 

18-92 

1696 

ISK 

235 

3-G3 

3-06 

1876 

S-54 

1671 

10-47 

1S93 

1'50 

2-67 

2-16 

1881 

fiW 

8-34 

6-94 

ISW 

1-26 

2-43 

1-DI> 

1886 

2-89 

5W 

3-98 

1895 

1-61 

2-49 

2iJ9 

1891 

2  26 

3-78 

3-08 

ISIW 

1'67 

2-50 

2'IS 

The  amonnt  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  iuiibility  to  sign  the  maiTisge 
register  in  the  proper  manner,  was  for  many  yeai'S  greater  amongst 
females  than  males.  The  returns  show  that  such  was  the  case  in  every 
year  from  1871  until  1887.  Witli  the  exception  of  1894,  however,  the 
proportion  of  females  signing  with  marks  lias  been  less  than  that  of 
males  during  the  last  eight  years.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with  men  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
rudiments  of  education ;  and  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  tliat  many 
women  refrain  from  signing  their  names  in  the  marriage  register,  not 
&T)minability  to  write,  but  from  sheer  nervousness.  In  ISTLthen^&ibef 
of  women  who  were  unable  to  sign  their  na  ....._  .^ 

fifth  of  the  whole  number  married  ;  but  t 
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2  per  cent,  in  1896.     During  the  same  period  the  male  illiterates  Tirere 
reduced  from  the  proportion  of  14-5  per  cent,  to  2*3  per  cent.  : — 


Year. 


1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 


Malus 

signing  with 

marks,  per 

thousand. 


Females    j 
signing  with 
marks,  per 
thousand. 


Year. 


Males 

signing  with 

marks,  per 

thousand. 


Females 

signing  with 

marics,  per 

thousand. 


145 

194 

1892 

33 

96 

114 

1893 

23 

55 

84 

1894 

19 

38" 

42 

1895 

22 

32 

29 

1896 

23 

28 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Solemnisation  of  Marriages. 

Of  every  hundred  marriages  celebrated  in  New  South  Wales,  about 
ninety-six  are  solemnised  by  the  clergy.  The  actual  figures  for  1896 
show  that  during  that  year  8,136  marriages  were  solemnised  by  clergy 
and  359  witnessed  by  registrars,  giving  the  proportions  of  95*77  and 
4*23  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total  number  of  8,495. 

The  Church  of  England  celebrates  the  largest  number  of  marriages^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  coming  next ;  but  in  each  case  the  propor- 
tion falls  short  of  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  strength  of  the 
Church  as  shown  by  the  Census  returns.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  adherents  to  that  denomination  at  the 
Census  of  1891  formed  25*34  per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereas  the 
marriages  solemnised  according  to  its  rites  during  the  year  1896  formed 
only  18*28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  man-iages.  To  bring  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  proportion  they 
should  be  increased  nearly  39  per  cent.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
adherents  to  this  Church  either  do  not  marry  within  their  own  com- 
munion, or  do  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  members  of  the  community.  The  latter  supposition  is 
doubtless  the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly ;  for  the  adherents  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  the  colony,  and 
want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  their  marriages,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what  are 
termed  "mixed"  marriages  are  numerous. 

The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnised  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  denomination  is  also  very  great.  During  the 
year  1896  there  were  celebrated  2,979  marriages  according  to  the  rites 
of  this  Church,  being  36*07  per  cent,  of  the  total  marriages,  while  the 
percentage  of  its  adherents,  as   shown   by  the  Census  of  1891,  was 
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41'42.  A  glajice  at  the  following  table  will  show  that  tlio  nuiuber  of 
marriages  colebratfid  during  1896  by  ministers  of  other  (lenomioations, 
notably  those  pf  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and 
Baptist  Churches,  far  exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions  : — 


TK.         iMtinn                               ■        "o.  of 

1 

PcruenUKc 

2,979 
l,ii53 

966 
1,143 

295 

109 

30 

1,011 

350 

35'07 
18-28 
11-37 
13-46 
3-47 
1-87 
0-35 
11-90 
4-23 

Presbyterian  

9-6G 
9-69 



The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  mairiagea  registered  by  the 
principal  denominations  during  the  last  eight  years  : — 


1SS».  1  1890. 

mi. 

.». 

isfls.    isw.  .  im.    1896. 

'ier 

28 

"H 

86 

3,1M 

23 
"ss 

3.S23 

we 

38 
\,blQ 

•a 

s.a!8 

3,022 

30 

14 

"J9 
1,«2 

1G4 

"29 

!,3ai 
20 

"2a 

87 

Uult«d  UeLbodin  Fne  Chutdb 

Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh 

LayMethodiW    

16 

sSss^;:".":^.^::;::: 

390 
296 

12 

S«!letyo(*Vi«oil»<<luyie™) 

Gospel  Tempiranco  Church  

"""2 

Tolalllsrriaea 

7,r,3..^7,«.      -,,,-7 

8,022 

T,7» 

r.«« 

8,030 

8,495 

During  the  last  two  or  three  yeai-a  tlii-re  have  come  into  existence 

ititutions,  named  '■Matrimonial  Agencies,"  which  combine  the 

"""        "a  district  registrai-'s  nffice  with  the  attendance  of  a 

i  to  the  ooagg^oa  of  certain  clergymen  with  these 


During  the  las 
I  MB|tofawtit  utior 
■H^HHwisB  o: 
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institutions  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  performed 
according  to  the  rites  of  some  of  the  smaller  denominations  during  the 
years  1894  to  1896  is  due. 

Age  at  Marriage. 

The  New  South  Wales  marriage  registers  give  no  information  respect- 
ing the  ages  of  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Sufficient 
is  known,  however,  to  warrant  the  assumption  thai  these  ages  cop^s- 
pond  closely  with  those  of  persons  married  in  Victoria,  namely,  29*5 
years  for  males  and  25*1  years  for  females.  An  examination  of  the 
Victorian  figures  for  recent  years  shows  that  in  about  58  per  cent,  of 
marriages  the  husband  is  older  than  the  wife ;  in  about  33  per  cent. 
the  ages  of  both  parties  are  nearly  equal ;  and  in  the  remaining  9  per 
cent,  the  wife  is  older  than  the  husband.  About  2-26  per  cent,  of 
bridegrooms  are  minors;  68*65  per  cent,  are  between  21  and  30  years; 
19*29  per  cent,  between  30  and  40  ;  5*73  per  cent,  between  40  and  50  ; 
and  the  remaining  4*07  per  cent  over  50  years  old.  Of  brides,  21*00 
per  cent,  are  found  to  be  minors ;  65*62  per  cent,  are  between  21  and 
30  ;  9-16  per  cent,  between  30  and  40  ;  2-93  per  cent,  between  40  and 
50  ;  and  1  -29  per  cent,  over  50  years  old. 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  marriage  age  of 
females  in  New  South  Wales  is  some  years  lower  than  that  of  males. 
At  the  Census  of  1891,  the  average  age  of  the  married  males  in  the 
colony  was  found  to  be  41*43  years,  and  that  of  the  married  females 
36-96  years.  This  shosved  a  difierence  of  4-47  years,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimated  average  age  at  marriage  given  above,  and  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  average  ages  of  the  parents  of  children  born  in  the  colony 
during  the  last  three  years,  namely,  4-75  years. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  minors  married  in  the  colony. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  males  and  females  under  the 
age  of  21  yeai-s  who  were  married  during  the  ten  years  1886-95  : — 


Minors. 

Percentaice  of— 

Year. 

Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

187 
181 
195 
169 
149 
177 
177 
177 
167 
207 

1,806 
1,911 
2,002 
1,955 
1,931 
2,085 
1,889 
1,993 
1,905 
1,942 

2-39 
2-38 
2-48 
2-24 
1-89 
2-09 
2-21 
2-28 
2*18 
2*58 

2312 
2518 
25*52 
25*96 
24*52 
24-65 
23-55 
25-72 
24-86 
24-18 
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During  the  year  1895  there  were  registered  in  New  South  Wales  : — 

Marriages  between — 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters 6,919 

„            Widows 401 

,,            Divorced  Women  , 64 

Widowersand  Spinsters 391 

Widows 191 

,,            Divorced  Women  17 

Divorced  Men  and  Spinsters 35 

Widows 7 


Divorced  Women 5 

Total 8,030 


Similar  information  is  available  for  the  eight  years  extending  from 
1888  to  1895.  Taking  this  period  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  said  that  out 
of  every  10,000  marriages  celebrated  in  the  colony,  there  will  be 
between — 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters 8,647 

„            Widows 514 

„           Divorced  Women 31 

Widowers  and  Spinsters  509 

„             Widows 265 


Divorced  Women 8 

Divorced  Men  and  Spinsters    ...  20 


f> 


» J 


j» 


Widows 4 

Divorced  Women 2 

Total 10,000 

As  very  few  marriages  are  contracted  by  males  before  the  age  of 
21  or  after  that  of  50,  or  by  females  before  the  age  of  18  or  after  that 
of  45,  for  the  purpose  of  ascei'taining  the  probability  of  marriage  the 
population  of  other  ages  than  these  may  be  omitted  from  consideration. 
The  mean  number  of  marriageable  males  during  1888-95  was  138,837  ; 
and  of  females,  86,289.  These  comprised  132,337  bachelors,  6,500 
widowed  and  divorced  males,  79,609  spinsters,  and  6,680  widows  and 
divorced  females.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  annual 
marriage  rate  per  thousand  is,  approximately,  for  bachelors,  55 ;  for 
widowers  and  divorced  men,  98 ;  for  spinsters,  91  ;  and  for  widows  and 
divorced  women,  97.  As  iiegards  the  probability  of  marriage,  therefore, 
the  widower  holds  the  highest  place  and  the  bachelor  the  lowest,  while 
the  widow  has  a  slight  advantage  over  the  spinster. 


Duration  op  Life  after  Marriage. 

Although  the  ages  of  the  parties  contracting  marriage  are  not  inserted 
in  the  marriage  registers,  the  information  may  be  obtained  indirectly 
from  the  death  registers,  which  contain  many  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  person  whose  death  is  recorded.  From 
the  information  thus  obtained  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  average 
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daratioii  of  life  after  marriage.  Tables  giving  detailed  informainoii  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Register.  Fcht  this  vGlume 
the  appended  figures,  which  relate  to  the  three  years  1893-5,  and  iMrhich 
deal  with  7,579  married  males  and  7,192  married  females  whose  age9 
both  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  of  death  were  known,  must  suffice. 
It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  deid  with  the  marriages  of  males 
under  the  eighteenth  or  over  the  fiftieth  year,  or  of  females  under  the 
sixteenth  or  over  the  forty-third  year,  as  the  figures  are  too  small  to 
possess  any  significance.  It  is  obvious  that  some  years  must  yet 
elapse  before  a  proper  mean  period  appUcable  to  each  age  can  be 
established : — 


Period  Hved  after 

1 

Period  Uved  aftar 

Age  at 

Marriage. 

Age  at 
■  Maroage. 

Mair 

lage. 

Haniage. 

« 

Males. 

Females^ 

1 

i 
1 

Males. 

Fesnalea. 

years. 

years. 

years.    ! 

1 

1    years. 

years. 

years. 

16 

•••••• 

38-0 

34 

28-5 

32-2 

17 

34  0 

35 

28-9 

310 

18 

37-6 

34-2 

36 

29-0 

3M 

19 

33-4 

31-3 

37 

28*3 

29-2 

20 

34-8           32-7      ' 

38 

27*3 

24-5 

21 

34-7      i      27-3 

1        39 

250 

29-2 

22 

340           31-2 

40 

29-6 

26-4 

23 

31-3           29-8 

41 

230 

24-7 

24 

30-6           291      ' 

42 

22-6 

27 '2 

25 

31-3           30-3      : 

43 

25-8 

25-8 

26 

277           29-6      1 

44 

22-4 

27 

29-8           31-2 

45 

23-9 

28 

27-5      1      31-2 

46 

20-3 

29 

29-0      ,      27-5  • 

47 

19-3 

30 

29-9      1     321 

48 

20-2 

31 

27-2 

301 

49 

21*6 

32 

26  0 

291 

50 

23-3 

33 

271 

29-4 

These  averages  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  expeetatian 
of  life  of  persons  marrying  at  each  of  the  ages  set  down.  This  expecta- 
tion of  life  of  married  persons  has  not  been  established,  althou^  the 
requisite  data  are  available.  So  far  as  the  investigatLon  has  proceeded, 
however,  it  confirms  the  popular  opinion  that  the  length  of  life  to  the 
enjoyment  of  which  a  married  person  may  look  forward  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  unmarried,  both  female  and  male,  at  the  same  age. 


FKcnwDiTT  OP  Marriages. 

The  death  records  of  the  colony  also  show  the  issue,  both  living  and 
dead,  of  the  deceased.  During  the  three  years  1893-5  there  died  8,454 
married  males  and   7^837  married  females.      The  children  of  these 
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S,454  mwi  nBinbered  44,538,  giving  aa  average  of  5-27  to  each  married 
mazL  The  registiatioiis  of  death  showed  that  of  these  children  17,399 
males  and  16,605  females  were  alive,  and  5,703  males  and  4,631  females 
Tvere  dead.  The  total  issue  of  the  7,B37  married  women  numbered 
39,639  children,  or  an  average  of  5'08  to  each  woman.  Of  this  number, 
15,009  male  and  14,307  female  children  were  alive,  and  5,562  male 
and  4,961  female  children  were  dead.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  showB 
that  at  each  age  at  marriage  the  average  number  of  children  resulting 
from  the  onions  was  as  set  down  below.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
in  cases  where  the  deceased  was  married  more  than  once,  the  age  at  the 
first  marriage  only  is  noted  in  the  table,  while  the  total  family,  whether 
the  fniH  of  one  or  more  than  one  marriage,  is  included.  The  table 
shows  only  three  children  as  issue  of  females  who  married  after  reaching 
age  45  : — 


r 


«a. 

Avenoe  number  of 
Ohndren 

.isc. 

FMultiDg  from  iii*r- 
rtageof- 

1^ 

F«»l«. 

M^ 

f™i-. 

yews. 

13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

yews. 

s'oo 
5-33 
6-08 
7-58 
6-41 
6-65 
6-41 
6-0* 
6-20 
6-12 
5 '59 
5-S7 
5-32 
6-50 
6  21 
4-97 
4-79 
519 
4'86 
4-70 
4-68 
5-07 
4 '44 

4-48 

yews. 

860 

5-00 
7-08 
709 
6 '92 
6  64 
6-62 
6-08 
5-52 
5-36 
6-27 
5-08 

4-25 
4-56 

4-00 
3-81 
3-48 

3-15 
2-76 
2-81 
2-61 
2-15 
1'96 
1-40 
1-07 
r52 
IM 

41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
Bl 
62 
53 
54 
56 
66 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
Not  stflt.il 

1    Average,. 

3-68 
3-44 
395 
318 
3-50 
2-88 
4-00 
3-28 
427 
2-69 
2-00 
1-61 
1-18 
1-38 
1-93 
0-25 
0-38 
1-00 
2-0O 

oai 

1-00 
0-25 
1-25 
2-00 
2-21 

ywoi. 

0-73 
0-77 
1-00 
0-50 

o'iV 

033 
2-38 

ia 

5 '27 

6-08 
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The  diffiereiice  between  the  number  of  children  bom  to.  males  and  to 
females  is  explained  by  the  larger  number  of  second  marriages  con- 
tracted by  men.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  the  averages  of  males  and 
Cemales  would,  of  course,  be  the  same. 

The  average  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage  in  eadi  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  during  the  decennial  period,  1886-95,  is  shown 
below : — 


Colony. 

Average       i 
number  of 
Children  per   ' 
marriage. 

1 

Colony. 

1 

Avenge 

nnmber  of 

Children  per 

marriage. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

5-18 
4-90 
5-75 
4-61 

1 

Western  Australia. 

6-95 

4*88 

Queensland    

New  Zealand   

Australasia... 

507 

South  Australia 

609 

The  average  for  New  South  Wales  is  established  by  the  previous 
table.  For  the  other  colonies  the  ordinary  empirical  formula  in  use 
amongst  statisticians,  i.e.,  dividing  the  number  of  births  in  any  year  by 
the  marriages  occurring  in  the  seventh  previous  year,  has  been  employed 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  formula  gives  somewhat  too  high  an  average 
for  these  colonies,  although  it  works  out  correctly  enough  when  applied 
to  more  settled  countries.  The  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  : — 

England  and  Wales  4*52 

Ireland    6*04 

Scotland 4*93 

The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  is  somewhat 
surprising,  as  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is  much  higher 
than  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage 
in  any  of  the  impoi*tant  European  countries  is  in  France,  where  the 
average  is  only  3*08. 

The  influence  which  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  exert  on  the  birth- 
rate is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
statistics  which  throw  any  light  on  this  point  are  much  to  be  desired. 
So  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  information  at  present 
available  covers  only  the  period  of  three  years  from  1893  to  1895  ; 
nevertheless  the  figures  possess  very  great  interest.  Dealing  only  with 
legitimate  natality,  the  number  of  births  within  the  period  named  was 
110,597  ;  and  with  an  adjustment  of  the  ages  of  the  parents  as  returned, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  recognised  tendency  of  the  people  to  state 
their  ages  at  the  nearest  quinquennial  period,  such  as  20,  25,  30,  35, 
and  so  on,  it  would  appear  that  the  probability  of  a  birth  in  the  € 
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i  a  je&r  from  a  union  in  vhich  the  age  of  the  husband  n  between  2 
jid  60  and  the  age  of  the  wife  between  20  and  40  is  as  follows  : — 


30  years 
40  years 

eOyeara 


percent. 
42-6 
42-0 


rcent 

30-0 

310 

2.1-0 

300 

25-7 

24-1 

26-5 

22-2 

24-2 

20-8 

The  age  of  the  wife  is  by  far  the  more  important  factor  in  determining 

the  birth-rate.  As  that  advances,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  sharp  decline 
in  the  probability  of  child-birth  at  each  quinquennial  period  of  life,  the 
tendency  being  towards  a  heavier  fall  at  each  successive  stage.  On 
the  other  band,  with  a  young  wife  of  20  years  the  percental  birth- 
rate remains  about  the  same  nntil  the  husband  passes  the  age  of  40 ; 
and  even  in  cases  in  which  the  woman  is  considerably  older,  the 
probability  of  birth  at  any  fixed  period  of  life  only  becomes  greatly 
diminished  after  the  man  has  passed  the  fortieth  year.  Thus,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  table  will  show  that  if  the  husband  is  25  year^  and  the 
wife  20  years  the  probability  of  a  birth  during  twelve  months  is  42-6 
per  c«nt.,  and  the  same  rate  obtains  where  the  husband  is  40  and 
the  wife  20  ;  but  if  the  wife  is  40  years  of  age  as  well  as  the  husband 
the  probability  is  reduced  to  24-1  per  cent.  Further,  in  a  case  where 
the  husband  is  aged  50  years  and  the  wife  25  years  the  percental  birth- 
rate is  27-3,  which,  however,  declines  to  20-8  if  the  wife  is  40  years  old. 
Mr,  Galton,  F,R.S.,  from  data  furnished  by  Joseph  £orosi,  Director 
of  Municipal  Statistics  at  Budapest,  and  compiler  of  some  interesting 
natahty  tables  based  on  data  collected  in  the  Hungarian  capital  city, 
deduces  a  theory  to  the  effect  that,  provided  the  age  of  the  husbaiid 
exceeds  that  of  the  wife  and  the  woman  has  not  approached  too 
closely  to  the  limit  of  the  child-bearing  age,  the  difference  between 
the  ages  of  the  couple  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  probability  of  birth 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  percental  birth-rate  being  determined 
by  the  sum  of  the  two  ages  ;  that  as  the  sum  of  the  two  ages  increases 
the  percental  birth-rate  decreases  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
"[leiittiuii  of  ilii-s  cuiitiu:-  \:i'\  tin.*  i\->iilt  ulit^iJiud  by  adding  the  per- 
cental birth-rate  to  the  aim  of  thu  ages  of  faChi-r  :ind  mother  is  SO  much 
the  same,  no  matter  what  the  united  ages  of  the  parents  may  be,  that  it 
is  pgauble  to  establish  a  constant  number — 93  or  94  for  the  population 
■'  "■  '  '  —which  will  in  any  case  give  the  pi-LiliEibility  of  birth  during 
eubti-acting  froui  it  the  auiw  of  the  ages  of  the 
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husband  and  wife.  Thus,  it  is  desired  to  know  what  is  the  probability  of 
a  child  being  bom  to  a  certain  couple  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  age  of 
the  husband  being  40  and  that  of  the  wife  29.  Adding  these  ages  to- 
gether, a  sum  of  69  is  obtained,  and  deducting  this  number  from  the 
constant  93,  a  remainder  of  24  is  the  result ;  that  is  to  say,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  child  being  bom  to  this  couple  within  the  twelve  months 
would  be  '24,  or,  as  near  as  possible,  amongst  four  couples  of  these  ages 
a  child  would  be  bom  to  one  couple  every  year.  If  it  were  proved 
that,  within  the  limitations  previously  mentioned,  the  sum  of  the  ages 
of  the  husband  and  wife  generally  determined  the  percental  birth-rate, 
the  discovery  would  be  a  very  important  one ;  but  however  true  this 
theory  may  be  in  respect  to  the  population  of  Budapest,  investigation 
has  proved  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales. 

Divorces. 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  and  judicial  separations  are  granted 
in  New  South  Wales  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  chapter  dealing 
with  "Law  and  Crime."  Since  the  passing  of  the  amending  Act  of 
1892,  by  which  the  grounds  of  divorce  were  greatly  increased,  the 
business  of  the  Divorce  Court  has  grown  enormously.  Indeed,  so  much  has 
this  been  the  case  that  out  of  a  total  of  2,249  petitions  for  divorce  and 
169  for  judicial  separation  presented  to  the  Court  from  1873  to  the  end 
of  1896,  no  less  than  1,593  petitions  for  divorce  and  102  for  judicial 
separation  were  presented  in  the  last  five  years.  Of  the  2,249  petitions 
for  divorce — 644  of  which  were  presented  in  Jorma  pauperis — 67  were 
dismissed  and  436  were  not  proceeded  with  to  31st  December,  1896.  In  the 
remaining  1,746  cases  decrees  nisi  were  granted,  of  which  1,544  had  been 
made  absolute,  and  202  had  not  been  made  absolute  to  31st  December, 
1896.  Of  the  169  petitions  for  judicial  separation,  8  were  dismissed,  81 
were  not  proceeded  with,  and  the  remaining  80  were  granted.  During 
the  period  of  twenty-four  years  there  were  only  16  petitions  for  nullity 
of  marriage.  Of  these,  3  were  not  proceeded  with,  and  the  remaining  1 3 
were  granted.  Of  13  petitions  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  2  were 
dismissed  and  9  not  proceeded  with.  In  only  two  cases  were  decrees 
nisi  granted,  and  of  these  two  decrees  one  had  been  made  absolute  to 
31st  December,  1896. 

Before  the  new  Act  came  into  force  on  the  6th  August,  1892,  no 
divorce  causes  were  tried  at  Circuit  Courts.  Since  this  .procedure  has 
been  allowed,  however,  it  has  not  been  followed  to  any  great  extent,  only 
21  petitions  having  been  considered  in  the  country  districts  during 
the  three  years  and  a  half. 

In  the  1,746  successful  suits  for  divorce  the  husband  was  the 
petitioner  in  619  cases,  and  the  wife  in  1,127  ;  in  the  80  suits  for 
judicial  separation  the  husband  was  the  petitioner  in  8  cases,  and  the 
wife  in  72 ;  while  of  the  13  decrees  for  nullity  of  marriage,  7  were 
granted  at  the  suit  of  the  husband,  and  6  at  the  suit  of  the  wife. 
The  total  number  of  decrees  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  husband 
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was,  therefore,  €34  ;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  1,205.  Of  every 
100  di-rorce  decrees  granted  in  the  colony,  the  wife  has  been  the 
petitioner  in  66  cseee,  and  tbe  husband  in  34. 

In  three  out  of  every  ten  eucoessful  divorce  petitions,  relief  is  sought 
on  more  than  one  ground,  and  to  give  a  statement  of  the  groundB  as  tbej' 
are  set  forth  in  the  petitions  would  be  to  enter  into  possibly  unnecessary 
detail.  The  appended  table,  therefore,  only  shows  the  more  important 
grounds,  chief  amongst  which  are  adultery,  desertion,  craelty,  and 
habitual  drankenness : — 


Adultery 

,,        with   habitnal   dmnken- 

nea^  etc 

Adaltery,  with  cruelty,  desertion,.. 

Bigamy,  with  adultery 

locestuoas  adultery 

Desertion 

Cruelty    

„       and  desertion  , 

Habitual  drunkeuaeBa,  with  cruelty, i 

desertion ' 

Impriaonment  for  three  years.,. 
Frequent  conviction  for  crime  . 
KoD-coD summation  of  marriage 

Lunacy  of  petitboer 

Cruelty  and  attempt  to  murder  by 

administering  poison 

Total 


10 

1  1 

2  1 

^  1 

I  1 
1 

1 
»     1 

1,746    j 

SO 

13    1 

1,839 

Of  the  1,746  divorce  decreee  granted  up  to  the  end  of  1896,  621  were 
grounded  on  the  act  of  adultery,  2  on  incestuous  adultery,  and  31  on 
adultery  with  bigamy,  the  respoadent  having  broken  the  law  by  going 
through  a  form  of  marriage ;  making  altogether  a  total  of  654  decrees  ; 
and  if  to  this  number  be  added  tbose  cases  in  which  adultery  was  allied 
with  habitual  drunkennew,  cruelty,  or  desertion,  or  with  any  two  or 
all  three  of  these  grounds,  no  fewer  than  942  decrees  are  obtained,  or 
53-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  1,746.  Desertion  is  a  common 
cause  of  dissolution  of  aarrif^.  On  this  ground  alone,  as  many  as 
581  decrees,  or  3S'3  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  granted ;  and  the 
detiik  dJEcloee  the  Eacl,  that  in  256  other  <;)iw*  in  wKioli  ilivorce  w«B 
graiited  tlie  petitioner  li (id  bt-iiii  df.serlwl  bj  lIib  rfspuiiili-iit.  In  only 
17  cases  of  divorce  wan  a  decree  {i^nted  because  of  cruelty  only,  bat 
there  were  313  other  caae.s  in  which  cruelty  was  alleged.  Habitoal 
drnnkenness  was  the  principul  ground  on  which  tlie  petition  was  based 
iu  169  cases;  but  in  only  3  cases  was  this  a  single  causo  of  action; 
•iruakenneGs  in  the  otiiar  166  cases  being  allied  with  crue 
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and  n^ect  of  domestic  duties:  while  in  34  additional  divorce  cases 
habitual  drunkenness  was  set  forth  with  otho'  reasons  as  entitling  the 
petitioner  to  a  dissolntion  of  the  marriage  bond.  Ahogethor,  therefore, 
habito&l  dmnkenness  entered  into  203  cases  oat  of  1,746  in  which 
di%'orce  was  granted,  or  1 1*6  per  cent. 

Of  the  1,839  marriages  whidi  resulted  in  divorce  or  judicial  separation, 
or  which  were  nullified,  the  great  majority  were  celebrated  in  the 
Australasian  o(d<mies,  and  more  than  three-fourths  in  New  South 
Wales  alone.  The  actual  number  celebrated  in  this  colony  was  1,430, 
or  77*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number ;  and  in  all  Australasia,  1,651,  or 
89 '8  per  cent.  Of  the  other  188  marriages,  157,  or  8 '5  per  cent.,  took 
place  in  the  United  Kingd^Mn,  namely,  129  in  England,  11  in  Wales,  9 
in  Scotland,  and  8  in  Ireland.  The  countries  where  the  other  marriages 
were  celebrated  are  stated  below  : — 


Divorces  and 
Judicial 


DiToroesaiid 

Judidal 
SqiaimtioiiB. 


Xew  Soath  Wales 1,430 

Victoria  98 

QaeenaUmd 45 

South  Anstialia 18 

Tasmania. 14 

New  Zealand 4G 

England 129 

Wales 11 

Scotland 9 

Ireland    1  8 

Fiji  I  3 

India   '  6 


Cape  Colony ' 

Canada ' 

Denmark  | 

Italy  

France  and  New  Caledonia' 

Roflsia   I 

United  States 

China 

Not  stated 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
6 


Total 


1,839 


Although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognise  divorce,  yet 
a  considerable  number  of  marriages  solemnised  according  to  the  rites  of 
that  Church  have  been  dissolved  by  the  law.  Still,  the  figures  are  by 
no  means  large  when  they  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  broken  marriages  which  had  been  celebrated  by  denominations  whose 
adherents  form  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  population  of  the  colony. 
Thus,  out  of  the  1,839  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  petitions  for 
nullity  of  marriage  granted  to  the  end  of  1896,  only  193  of  the  marriages 
had  been  solemnised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  the  Church 
of  England  had  solemnised  725,  and  even  the  Presbyterians  311.  The 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  Churches  had  celebrated  190  of  the 
marriages ;  the  Congregational  Church,  139 ;  the  Baptist,  29 ;  the 
Hebrew,  12  ;  and  other  denominations,  29 ;  while  the  ceremony  in  184 
cases  had  been  performed  at  a  Registrar's  office,  and  in  the  remaining 
27  cases  the  Church  was  not  stated. 

Of  the  1,826  couples  who  were  divorced  or  judicially  separated,  and 
the  13  couples  whose  marriage  was  declared  null,  160,  or  8*7  per  cent. 
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of  the  total  of  1,839,  had  been  married  for  a  period  of  less  than  5 
years;  no  fewer  than  631,  or  34-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  had 
been  married  for  periods  ranging  from  5  to  10  years;  519,  or  28'2  per 
cent.,  between  10  and  15  years;  and  295,  or  16'0  per  cent.,  between 
15  and  20  years.  In  no  leas  than  193  cases  the  duration  of  the  marriage 
was  between  20  and  30  years ;  while  in  42  cases  the  period  was  even 
greater,  extending,  indeed,  over  40  years  in  the  case  of  6  couples. 
Marriages  of  long  duration  are,  therefore,  just  as  liable  to  be  severed  by 
the  Divorce  Court  as  those  of  shorter  length.  Nor  does  the  possession 
of  a  family  deter  the  aggrieved  party  from  seeking  redress  at  law ;  for 
in  one  case  the  children  numbered  15 ;  in  two  cases,  14 ;  in  one  case, 
12;  in  five  cases,  11  ;  in  three  cases,  10  ;  in  nineteen  cases,  9  ;  in  nine 
cases,"  8  ;  in  fifteen  cases,  7  ;  in  thirty-one  cases,  6  ;  in  sixty-five  esses, 
5 ;  in  ninety-two  cases,  4 ;  in  182  cases,  3 ;  in  279  cases,  2 ;  while  in 
429  cases  there  was  one  child  born  to  tbe  marriage.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  SB'S  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  decree  craved  tor 
was  granted,  the  ties  between  the  parties  had  not  been  strengthened  by 
the  birth  of  children ;  for  of  the  1,839  successful  petitions  for  divorce, 
judicial  separation,  or  nullity  of  marriage,  no  fewer  than  655  aSected 
parties  who  were  childless,  while  the  number  may  have  been  even 
laiger  than  this,  as  in  51  other  cases  the  information  did  not  disclose 
particulars  regarding  the  fruitfulness  of  the  unions.  The  number  of 
children  affected  by  the  other  1,133  decrees  was  2,900,  and  if  allowance 
be  made  on  account  of  the  51  cases  referred  to,  it  may  possibly  have 
reached  2,980, 

Tbe  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  marrif^^ 
concerning  which  the  petitions  were  granted,  is  shoi*n  in  the  following 
table : — 


C™jU8»l  eondlticm  ol  Femila. 

TotaJ 

CoDjUEid  oondiUon  ol  Uitee. 

8plnt«. 

Widow. 

NotBlated. 

Milo. 

1,464 
53 
3 
66 

62 
25 

"14 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

153 

1,521 

1,376 

101 

1,838 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  a  nullity  suit  griintefl  on  account  of  a 
previous  existing  marriage  of  the  husband. 

Among  the  1,839  marriages  dissolved  from  1873  to  the  close  of  1896 
there  were  594  in  which  tbe  age  of  either  husband  or  wife,  or  of  both, 
when  the  marriage  was  contracted,  was  unknown.  Clf  the  remaining 
1,245  cases  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  related  to  marriages 
contracted  between  parties  of  suitable  ages,  about  703  Ireing  between 
iioabMids  of  the  ages  between  21  and  -10  years  and  wives  of  the 
ages  between  18  and  30  years.      In  nearly  300  fases,  however,  thf 
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marriage  had  been  contracted  at  very  early  ages,  the  husband  .being  beloii 
21  years  in  257  cases,  and  the  wife  below  18  in  206  cases,  wliile  ther< 
were  about  68  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  less  than  21  and  the  wif< 
less  than  18  at  the  time  of  marriage.  There  were  only  about  45  case) 
in  which  the  husband  had  heea  over  40  at  the  time  of  mandate,  anc 
less  than  30  in  which  the  wife  had  been  over  30,  while  unions  in  AKrhicl 
the  husbaud  had  been  over  40  and  the  wife  over  30  numbered  but  1 8. 

Perhaps  the  xmion  which  presented  the  most  peculiar  features  was 
one  in  which  the  husband  was  14  and  the  wiEe  15  at  the  time  o\ 
marriage.  After  a  duration  of  31  years  the  bond  was  severed,  at  the. 
instance  of  the  husband,  on  account  of  the  wife's  adultery,  but  ultimately 
the  petitioner  neglected  to  have  the  decree  made  absolute.  A.notber 
eoctreme  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  35  who  married  a  man  of  75,  and 
flsfter  one  year's  endurance  of  her  husband's  cruelty  filed  a  petition  for 
judicial  separation,  which  was,  however,  not  further  proceeded  'with. 

The  nationalities  of  husbands  and  wives  whose  marriages  'were  dis- 
solved call  .for  no  particular  comment.     Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  2^ew 
South  Wales,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Yictoria  form  the  only 
large  groups,  in  the  order  named ;  while  among  the  wives  the  order  is 
slightly  altered,  Victorians  coming  next  to  Englishwomen,  and  Irish- 
women being  more  numerous  than  natives  of  Scotland.     As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  natives  of  I^ew 
South  Wales  among  the  wives  than  among  the  husbands,  the  numbers 
being  905  and  653  respectively,  while  in  607  cases  both  husband  and 
wife  were  natives  of  the  colony.     There  were  476  Englishmen  and  320 
Englishwomen  whose  marriages  were  dissolved,  while   England   was 
the  birthplace  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  171   cases.     After  these 
the    most  numerous  groups  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  the  same  country  were  those  of  Ireland  and  Victoria,  but  in  these 
groups  there  were  only  25  and  26  cases  respectively.    The  other  groups, 
except  the  18  cases  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of 
Scotland,  are  too  small  to  deserve  mention. 

A  statement  of  the  divorces,  judicial  separations,  and  deci'ees  of 
nullity  of  marriage  granted  in  New  South  Wales  is  five-year  periods  Ui 
1892,  and  annually  during  the  last  four  years,  will  be  found  below : — 


Period. 

Divorces 

(decrees  nitrt) 

Granted. 

Judicial 

Separations 

Oeanted. 

Decrees 

of  Nullity  of 

Marriage 

Granted. 

Total. 

1873-1877    

55 
84 
139 
320 
304 
369 
302 
173 

"*  8 
30 

9 
14 
11 

8 

5 

1 
2 
2 

1 

55 

1878-1882    

84 

1883-1887    

149 

1888-1892    

1893 

356 
314 

ISfti 

385 

1895 

315 

1896 

182 

Total 

1,746 

80 

13 

1,839 
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It  has  already  been  explained  that  until  1873  die  Snprwne  Court  of 
the  oolany  had.  bo  jurisdiction  in  divorce.  From  the  1st  July  in.  that 
year  down  bo  the  end  of  1892  tJie  number  o£  divorce  decrees  granted 
was  598.  In  the  month  of  Anguat,  1892,  the  new  Divorce  AtA  bad 
come  into  force,  and  in  1893  the  nmabo:  of  decrees  iiiei  granted  roae  to 
3M,  and  in  the  following  year  to  369  ;  while  in  1395  the  nnmbw  was 
still  as  liigh  as  302.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  theae  tjiree  years, 
the  number  of  divorces  per  10,000  marriages  in  N^ew  South  Wales  was 
403 — an  average  which  placed  the  colony  in  the  position  of  having  more 
divoraes  proportionately  to  marriages  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  except  the  United  Statea  and  Switzerland,  Of  course,  it  it*  only 
fair  to  assume  that  after  the  new  Act  was  passed  in  1892  advantage  was 
taken  of  its  provisions  to  dissolve  marriages  which  would  have  been 
broken  loog  before  had  the  grounds  on  which  divorce  is  granted  always 
lieen  the  same  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
number  of  divorce  decrees  granted  in  1896  was  only  173,  as  compared 
Tith  over  300  in  each  of  the  preceding  three  years. 

Below  will  be  found  &  statement  showing  the  average  number  of 
div<»ces  per  10,000  marriages  in  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
wwld.  The  figures  are  baaed  on  a  period  of  ten  years  wherever 
poBsible ;  hence  the  average  of  New  South  W^es  given  in  the  table  is 
lover  than  the  present  position  of  the  colony  warrants  : — 


country. 

Coontry. 

DIvorosspar 

10,000 

16 
IS 
25 

38 
43 
U 

60 
58 

71 

Sonth  Australia 

Taamania       

Netherlands 

103 

B12 

la  Auatria,  only,  have  judicial  separationa been  taken  into  account  in 
Micnlatiug  the  averages.  In  that  uoimtry  the  civil  lav.-  only  permits 
Bf  the  divorcement  of  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  lt<Mnan  Catholic 
(Anrc^,  adherenb»  to  this  church  being  restrii;ted  to  judiciid  separatioas 
eaotpt  m  the  few  cases  in  which  marriages  are  annulled  by  the  Pope  by 
adgdaration  of  their  invalidity  from  the  beginning.  Owing  *•)  the 
peat  prepondeiance  of  the  Catholic  pnpuliitii:iu,  the  number  of  separa- 
tima  is  much  larger  tban  that  of  divorces,  the  annual  avefages  over  n 
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period  of  years  being  672  judicial  separations,  19  annulments,  and  92 
divorces,  giving  a  total  of  783,  equal  to  43  marriages  dissolved  in  every 
ten  thousand.  In  the  United  States  of  America  no  general  system  of 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  in  force.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  marriage-rate  of  that  country  has  been 
assumed  to  be  6*50  per  1,000  of  mean  population,  and  on  that  basis  the 
20,660  divorces  granted  annually  during  ten  years  would  give  an 
average  not  less  than  612  per  10,000  marriages.  Of  European  countries 
where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable  statistics  are  available  with 
respect  to  Denmark,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Spain  ;  while  in  Italy  and 
Portugal  divorce  is  not  recognised  by  law. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  divorce  was,  under  the  Union  Act, 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  but  those  provinces  which  had  estab- 
lished divorce  courts  before  the  accomplishment  of  federation,  namely, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  British 
Columbia,  were  permitted  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  which  they  already 
exercised.  In  the  remaining  provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba, 
and  in  the  North-west  Territories,  no  divorce  courts  have  been  established 
since  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  and  divorce  can  only  be  obtained 
by  legislation,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  in  each  case  as  an  ordinary 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Senate  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application  for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law. 
During  a  period  of  ten  years,  118  divorces  were  granted  in  Canada, 
namely,  42  by  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  76  by  the  provincial 
courts,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  has  not 
80  far  granted  a  single  divorce.  No  general  system  of  registration  exists 
in  the  Dominion,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  divorces  do  not  exceed  4 
for  every  10,000  marriages.     Newfoundland  has  no  divorce  law. 


BiBTHS. 

The  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  the  Australasian  colonies  during  the 
ten  years  ended  1896  was  32-06  per  thousand  of  population.  The 
highest  average  was  that  of  Queensland,  namely,  35*41 ;  then  came  New 
South  Wales,  with  33*47  ;  Tasmania,  with  32*56  ;  South  Australia, 
with  31*90 ;  Victoria,  with  31*38  ;  Western  Australia,  with  30*87  ;  and 
New  Zealand,  with  28*69.  In  all  the  colonies  the  birth-rate  is  declining. 
The  figures  for  1896  show  that  in  that  year  the  rate  in  New  South 
Wales  was  28*35  per  thousand;  in  Victoria,  27*28;  in  Queensland, 
30*06 ;  in  South  Australia,  28*00 ;  in  Western  Australia,  22*77  ;  in 
Tasmania,  28*16 ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  26*35.  The  heavy  decline  in 
Western  Australia  may  be  set  down  to  the  large  influx  of  male  popu- 
lation which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  depression  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
Australian  colonies  for  a  number  of  years  has  not  only  had  an^aiivBtBe 
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iuflnence  on  the  marmge-rate,  and  through  the  marriage-rate  on  the 
birth-rate,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  has  in  many,  cases  led  to  the  adoption 
of  artificial  checks  on  procreation. 

Por  further  comparison,  the  mean  annual  birth-rates  per  thousand  ol 
population  in  several  European  countries  are  given  below ;  and  from 
these  figures  the  high  rate  of  New  South  Wales  becomes  still  more 
apparent  The  information  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England,  the  figures  corering  the  period  of  twenty  years  from 
1871  to  1890:— 


United  Kingdom 32*6 

England  (md  Walei 34-0 

Scotland    33'6 

Ireland  24-9 

Franca 2*6 

Switzerland 29-4 

Italy  37-3 

Germany   38'1 


PruBsia  38-2 

Anstria 38-6 

Hungary    iiO 

Holland 35-3 

Belgium 31-0 

Denmark  317 

Norway 307 

Sweden SQA 


In  New  South  "Wales,  the  births  increased  year  by  year  from  1865  to 
1893,  and  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  colony.  The  superiority  in 
number  rested  with  Victoria  until  the  year  1879,  when  the  births  in 
New  South  Wales  exceeded  those  of  her  southern  neighbour  by  94. 
During  each  of  the  last  seventeen  years  the  excess  has  been  maintained, 
the  greatest  being  in  1836,  when  it  reached  5,460.  In  1896  the 
difference  was  4,388  in  favour  of  New  South  Wales,  although  in  this 
colony  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  o!  2,268  as  compared  with 
the  year  1895. 

In  no  year,  as  far  as  obsen'ation  extends,  has  the  female  births 
exceeded  in  number  those  of  males.  The  preponderance  of  births  of 
male  children  in  New  South  Wales  during  a  number  of  years  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  given  below.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  children 
stillborn,  the  births  of  which  are  not  required  to  be  registered  :— 


Tew. 

M-». 

F.,oiU«. 

TaU. 

- 

"""■ 

Fanules. 

Total. 

ISTl 

10.326 

9,817 

20,143 

1892 

20,532 

19,509 

40,041 

1876 

11,791 

11,507 

23,298 

1803 

20,822 

la.rjGo 

40,342 

1881 

14,8111 

14,102 

28,093 

1891 

19,993 

18,958 

38,961 

ISS6 

18,700 

17,58* 

36.284 

1895 

19.877 

18,397 

38,774 

1891 

20,386 

18,072 

39,458 

1896 

18,691 

17.816 

36.S08 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  born  during  the  past  twenty-six 
yesTB  has  ranged  from  3-08  per  cent,  in  1S75  to  76.3  pi?r  cent,   in 
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1889,  the  average  being  5-05  per  oentw     The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  males  bom  ta  every  100  females : — 


Year. 

Hales  born  to  ever}- 1         vt^mr 
lOOfeoMUea.                 *^*'' 

Males  bom  to  every 
100  females. 

1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 

105  18 
102-47 
105-59 
106-35 
106-89 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

105-24 
106-67 
105-46 
105-19 
104-92 

A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  as  accounting  for  the 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births,  but  as  none  finds 
support  in  the  vital  statistics  of  New  South  Wales,  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  them  here.  It  is  the  case  that  in  some  years  the  illegitimate 
births  in  the  colony  show  a  majority  of  female  children,  and  during  the 
last  twenty-six  years  the  proportion  of  male  to  100  female  illegitimate 
births  has  ranged  from  94-96  in  1873  to  121-96  in  1876.  Excluding 
the  illegitimates,  the  variation  in  the  excess  of  males  over  females 
has  ranged  from  1-71  per  cent,  in  1876  to  8*06  per  cent,  in  1889. 

Births  are  more  numerous  in  spring  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
year,  and  are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year  since  1876  : — 


Quarter  ending- 

Year. 

Quarter  ending — 

Year. 

Si 
March. 

80  June. 

80  Sep- 
tember. 

SlDeoem- 
ber. 

31 
March. 

80  June. 

30  Sep- 
tember. 

SlBeeem- 
hee. 

1876 

5,650 

5,685 

6,210 

5,753 

'  1886 

8,451 

8,976      9,592 

9,265 

1877 

5,620 

5,837 

6,421 

6,973  , 

;  1887 

9,075 

9,183      9,890 

9,088 

1878 

5,962 

6,165 

6,976 

6,225 

i  1888 

9,058 

9,651     10,162 

9,654 

1879 

6,231 

6,591 

7,264 

6,847 

1S89 

9,125 

9,292 

9,636 

9,243 

1880 

6,590 

7,116 

7.230 

7,226 

1890 

9,154 

9,667 

10,497 

9,642 

1881 

■  6,976 

6,983 

7,514 

7,620 

1891 

9,161 

9,662 

10,345 

10,290 

1882 

7,195 

7,273 

7,827 

7,407 

,  1892 

9,753 

10,361       9,655 

10,272 

1883 

7,378 

7,755 

8,000 

8,148 

1893 

9,610 

10,187     10,578 

9,967 

1884 

8,141 

8,443 

9,160 

8,202 

1894 

9,619 

9,981 

9,551 

9,800 

1885 

8,178 

8,608 

9,656 

8,701 

1895 

9,394 

9,336 

10,080 

9,964 

Separating  the  colony  into  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  during  recent  years  the  birth- 
rate per  thousand  has  been  higher  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  colony.  This  is  due  to  the  proportionately  larger 
number  of  females  in  the  metropolitan  population  as  compared  with 
the  country  population,  among  whom  males  largely  predominate.  The 
highest  rate  reached  for  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  was  39*28  in 
1873.     The  estimated  maximum  rate  for  the  metropolis  was  reached  in 


3I&TE8  IS  DISTRICTS. 


1SS5,  when  the  biirths  were  45-46  per  thonuitd  of  the  popnlfttaon.  ] 
the  ooantiy  distriota  the  great«Bt  number  of  births  iu  proportion  to  t] 
population  occurred  in  1S74,  when  the  r&te  was  39'72  per  thooa&nd  :- 


KiUiB 

^.sssr 

o.th« 

BIrttu  per  thouwnd  ol  the 

Matnpolu. 

^. 

WklM. 

ConnW. 

1S73 

39-22 

89-44 

89-38 

1886 

45-46 

3518 

37-70 

1874 

38-18 

38-72 

39-20 

1886 

44-53 

34-32 

37  •« 

1875 

38-86 

38-53 

34-31 

37-06 

1876 

41-92 

35-02 

37-20 

1877 

37-07 

8802 

37-92 

88-73 

33']8 

34-97 

1878 

38-15 

38-65 

38-50 

1890 

37-23 

34  44 

35-36 

1879 

39-18 

38-92 

38-99 

1891 

35-95 

33-76 

W-50 

1880 

39-00 

38-73 

8S-81 

1892 

34-70 

33-48 

33-89 

1881 

39 '21 

37-34 

37-90 

1893 

33-52 

33-23 

33-33 

1882 

35-00 

37-20 

1804 

■31-65 

31-38 

31-48 

1S83 

1896 

30-65 

30-66 

1884 

44-70 

36-75 

38-44 

1896 

30-06 

27 -55 

28-36 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  a  steady  increase  year  by 
year,  but  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  succeeding 
table.  In  the  whole  colony,  during  the  twenty  years  from  1877  to  1896, 
the  least  excess  was  13,982  in  1877,  and  the  highest  25,631  in  the  year 
1892.  In  the  metropolis  the  Eetut  excess  was  in  1878,  viz.,  3,186  j  and 
the  highest  in  1892,  when  the  number  reached  8,558.  In  the  country 
districts  the  number  ranged  from  10,658  in  1877  to  17,073  in  1892  :— 


Ytu. 

Metropolis 

SJ=S 

W4le». 

1877 

3.324 

10.658 

13,982 

2  "'8 

1878 

3,186 

1U79 

14,565 

2-26 

1879 

3,947 

12,788 

16.-33 

2-49 

1880 

3,434 

13.497 

16,931 

4,560 

12,897 

17,457 

4,808 

12,278 

16,886 

5,343 

13,690 

lfl,032 

2-33 

1884 

5,946 

13,780 

10,7-26 

2-20 

1SS5 

6,773 

13,988 

19,761 

2-18 

1886 

6,860 

14,637 

21,697 

2-28 

1887 

7,874 

15,914 

23,788 

2-40 

16,668 

1889 

7,006 

15,493 

22,499 

2-14 

1890 

16,904 

24,742 

2 -a) 

18B1 

7,588 

15,584 

23,172 

2-07 

1802 

8,5.18 

17.073 

25,631 

l-W 

16,848 

24,320 

2-0.-) 

7,4H6 

rii4 

1895 

1  i;..-;h.( 

;;:!  w< 

liH 

1896 

(J,Ti:: 

i;;n,i 

ci.i  Rii: 

\-m 

■  r^vt 
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The  mean  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*19  per  cent,  for  a  period  extending 
over  twenty  years — ^that  is,  going  back  to  the  year  1877. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  males  bom  are  more  numerous  than 
females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  The  male  population  largely 
exceeds  the  female,  and  there  is  a  correspondingly  larger  number  of 
deaths  of  males.  There  is  also  a  greater  mortality  amongst  male  than 
amongst  female  children,  and  from  this  cause  alone  the  natural  excess 
of  male  births  is  almost  neutralised.  During  the  ten  years  which  closed 
with  1896,  the  number  of  females  added  to  the  community  by  excess  of 
births  exceeded  the  males -by  14,931,  or  13*47  per  cent. 


Ages  of  Parents. 

During  the  three  years  1893-95  the  ages  of  the  women  giving  birth 
to  children  ranged  from  13  to  58  years.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
majority  of  the  very  young  mothers  were  unmarried;  thus  of  1,316 
mothers  under  18  years  of  age,  712  were  unmarried.  The  total  number 
of  married  women  who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  three  years 
was  109,452,  inclusive  of  mothers  of  twins  and  triplets.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  married  mothers  at  each  age : — 


Ages  of  Married  Mothers. 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

Ages  of  Married  Mothers. 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

15  years        

19 

35  years  and  under  40 

17,221 

16      , 

109 

40    ,,         ,,          ,,     45 

6,267 

17      , 

476 

45  years        

323 

18      , 

1,144 

46    „ 

176 

19      , 

2,083 

47    „ 

99 

20      , 

2,848     , 

48    „ 

46 

21      , 

*        •«•         ••• 

4,004 

49    „ 

22 

22      , 

5,051 

50     „ 

2 

23     , 

5,855 

52    „ 

3 

24      , 

6,072 

53     „ 

25      , 

6,268 

55    „ 

26      , 

6,500 

56    „ 

27      , 

6,323 

58    „ 

28      , 

6,569 

Not  stated    ... 

11 

29      , 

5,961 

30  years  and  under  35 

25,996 

Total 

109,452 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  one  case  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  as  55 
years ;  in  another  case,  as  56  years ;  and  in  still  another  case,  as  58. 
As  these  three  cases  were  outside  the  usual  experience,  inquiries  were 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the  records  was  confirmed. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  first  case  the  age  of  the  father  was  45 
years  ;  in  the  second  case,  58  year§ ;  and  in  the  third  case,  64  years. 
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The  average  age  of  the  fathers  was  about  4-75  years  higher  than  that 
oE  the  mothers.  During  the  three  years  1893-95,  the  ^ea  of  the  fathers 
ranged  from  17  to  84  years,  as  shown  below  ; — 


AgesolFVtIien. 

r.olm. 

AK«otFBU.«.. 

Niunbei 

i 

36 
100 
308 

854 
1,570 
2,442 
3,198 
3,850 
4,434 
4,963 
5,580 
e,050 
29,193 
23,078 
13,143 
6,603 
2,756 
887 

60  yean  and  under  66 

i'T'-::;:;;.:::::;:: 

\<f' 

72      , 

27 

78      „      

»ye. 

ra  and  under  35 

50 

5J 

40 

84      

1 

50 

100,452 

Birthplaces  of  Parents. 

A  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  218,904  parents  mentioned 
above  shows  that  of  the  fathers,  57,076  were  bom  in  New  South 
Wales;  6,916  in  Victoria;  1,041  in  Queensland;  2,153  in  South 
Australia;  74  in  Western  Australia;  969  in  Tasmania;  and  949  in 
New  Zealand.  The  total  number  of  Aastralasian-bom  fathers  was, 
therefore,  69,178.  Of  Australaaian-born  mothers  there  were  85,856, 
viz. :— 71,448  natives  of  Kew  South  Wales  ;  7,990  of  Victoria ;  1,731  of 
Queensland  :  2,742  of  Soutli  Aii-K^.lia  ;  .«'i  nf  Wratem  Austriilia  ;  900 
of  Tasmania  ;  and  9lJ0  of  New  Zral.-.ini,  In  I7,.s(i9  casea  both  fatlier 
and  mother  were  natives  of  New  Soutli  Wales  ;  imd  in  62,546  cases  they 
were  natives  of  one  or  other  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 

There  were  34,858  fathers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz. : — 
31,031  in  England;  772  in  Wales;  r),281  in  Scotland;  and  7,784  in 
IreUod.  Mothers  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  only  21,658, 
Tki— 11,S66  English  ;  471  Welsh  ;  3,059  Scotch  ;  and  6,262  Irish.  In 
I4iWl  c«sea  both  parents  were  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  6,541 
CM«  both  were  English  :  in  1  fi2  cases  both  Welsh ;  in  1,5S1  cases  botli 
8»toh;  and  in  3,161  La.-.-.-i  Loll,  Iri^,li. 
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Fathers  bom  in  otker  British  colonies  and  possessions  numbered  603, 
viz.  : — 186  bom  in  Asiatic  possessions;  131  bom  in  various  African 
possessions ;  183  in  Canada  sikI  Newfoundland ;  59  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  44  elsewhere.  Of  312  mothers,  131  were  bom  in  Asiatic  posses- 
sions ;  87  in  African  possessions ;  45  in  Canada  ;  13  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  36  elsewhere. 

Foreign-bom  fathers  were  more  numerous.  Amongst  them  were 
1,460  Germans,  230  Frenchmen,  283  Russians,  83  Austrians,  349 
Danes,  771  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  232  Italians,  282  natives  of  other 
European  countries,  181  Chinese,  51  natives  of  other  Asiatic  countries, 
3  natives  of  African  countries,  437  natives  of  the  United  States,  37 
natives  of  other  American  countries,  and  18  Polynesians  ;  total,  4,417. 
Of  1,329  foreign-born  mothers,  510  were  German,  70  French,  94 
Russian,  16  Austrian,  66  Danish,  47  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  123 
Italian,  96  natives  of  other  European  countries,  57  natives  of  China, 
36  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  3  of  African  countries,  183  of  the  United 
States,  13  of  other  American  countries,  and  15  of  Polynesia.  There 
were  only  797  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  foreign-bom. 

Besides  the  fathers  enumerated  above,  there  were  383  who  were 
born  at  sea,  and  13  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated.  Of  mothers  there 
were  287  bom  at  sea,  9.nd  10  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated. 


Birth  op  First  Child. 

The  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  has  been  ascertained  only  for  the  three  years  1893  to  1895. 
The  total  number  of  first  births  occurring  during  that  period  was 
20,644.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
was  performed  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Period. 


Number 

of 
Births. 


Period. 


Number 

of 
Births. 


Period. 


Number 

of 
Births. 


1  month  and  under 

2  months 
3 
4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


610 

566 

763 

769 

851 

906 

917 

883 

2,287 

2,309 

1,542 

1,194 

826 

j665 

587 


16  months 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2  years 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


» •,•  •  •  • 


485 

388 

340 

316 

296 

244 

211 

226 

1,313 

487 

218 

149 

92 

68 

47 


9  y^ars 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
22 


Total     ... 


80 
19 
20 
12 
10 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 


20,644 
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It  wiH  b»  seaaa  t^t  of  the  20,644  &rs(  births  8,542,  or  41*4  per 
cent,  occurred  before  ten  months  had  el&psed  from  the  date  of 
manias ;  and  6,255,  or  30*3  per  cent.,  before  nine  months  after 
marriage. 

Excluding'  l»rths  oocttrring  within  nine  months  of  marriage,  the 
average  period  eiap3ing..from«  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  in  fruitful  unions  is  1*634  years  (1  year  7 J  months).  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
average  period  of  fruitfulness  between  women  married  at  various 
ages : — 


Age  of  "hMtmm* 


Kumberof 
Mothers. 


Avenge  Period 

elapuDg  from 

Mamave  to  First 

Gonflnement. 


Under  20  years  .^.^ ...., •»». 

20  and  under  25 


25 
30 
35 
40 


»» 


>« 


>» 


jf 


30 
35 


40 


45.. 


ywffs. 
1*825 

1*613 

1*571 

1*021 

1*522 

1*680 


Of  the  wives  who  gave  birth  to  children  during  the  three  years 
ended  1895,  the  date  of  marriage  was  given  in  109,443  caaes,  and  from 
the  particulars  thus  gleaned  it  would  appear  that  out  of  every  100,000 
children,  ll,323i  will  be  bom  within  a  year  of  their  parents'  marriage ; 
26,180  in  one  and  less  than  five  years  ;  27,994  in  ^iWi  and  less  than  ten 
years ;  19,123  in  ten  and  less  than  fifteen  years ;  10,366  in  fifteen  and 
less  than  twenty  years ;  4,210  in  twenty  and  less  than  twenty-five 
years  ;  757  in  twenty^five  and  less  than  thirty  years  ;  and  47  in  thirty 
years  or  mora 


iLLEGITIMACr. 


A  statement  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  New  South 
Wales  is  given  below.  Taking  the  whole  period  over  which  the  table 
extoids,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  has  increased  throughout 
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the  colony,  notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney,  the  increase  in 
the  country  districts  being  very  slight : — 


Number  of  inegitiimite  Births. 

Percentage  of  Total  BirtlM. 

Year. 

Metropolis. 

Conntiy 
District. 

New 
South  Wales. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  Wales. 

1873 

285 

604 

889 

4*89 

3-86 

4-14 

1874 

329 

606 

935 

5-56 

3-72 

4-21 

1875 

345 

602 

947 

5-68 

3-65 

4-20 

1876 

394 

556 

950 

619 

3-28 

4-07 

1877 

382 

607 

989 

5-75 

3-52 

414 

1878 

425 

596 

1,021 

5-94 

3-28 

4-03 

1879 

506 

709 

1,215 

6*44 

3-72 

4-51 

1880 

561 

665 

1,226 

6-71 

3-36 

4-35 

1881 

592 

671 

1,263 

6-64 

3-34 

4-36 

1882 

601 

660 

1,261 

6-24 

3-28 

4-24 

1883 

676 

642 

1,318 

6*59 

3-05 

4-21 

1884 

786 

709 

1,495 

6-62 

3-21 

4-40 

1885 

845 

767 

1,612 

6-89 

3-37 

4-60 

1886 

905 

782 

1,687 

6-89 

3-38 

4-65 

1887 

873 

838 

1,711 

6-50 

3-52 

4-59 

1888 

1,049 

909 

1,958 

7-65 

3-66 

5-08 

1889 

1,066 

921 

1,987 

7-99 

3-84 

5-33 

1890 

1,056 

995 

2,051 

7*81 

3-91 

5-26 

1891 

1,149 

966 

2,115 

8-20 

3-80 

5-36 

1892 

1,242 

1,047 

2,289 

8-83 

4-02 

5-71 

1893 

1,257 

1,253 

2,510 

9-01 

4-75 

6-22 

1894 

1,204 

1,233 

2,437 

913 

4-79 

6-26 

1895 

1,219 

1,305 

2,524 

9-55 

6-02 

6-61 

1896 

1,189 

1,256 

2,445 

9-66 

5-19 

6-70 

Dividing  the  years  since  1871  into  quinquennial  periods,  the  average 
rate  of  illegitimacy  births  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  births, 
was  as  appended  : — 


Quinquennial  Period. 

Metropolis. 

Bemainder 
of 

Colony. 

New  South 
Wales. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1871-75 

511 

3-72 

409 

1876-80 

6-21 

344 

4-22 

1881-85 

6-60 

3-25 

4-36 

1886-90 

7-37 

3-67 

4*90 

1891-95 

8-93 

4-38 

6-01 

1896 

9-66 

5  19 

6-7(T 

Possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable  in 
the  country  districts  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The  table  given  below, 
showing   the   number  of  accouchements  at  the   Benevolent  Asylum, 
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certainly  gives  colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number 
of  unmarried  women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country  contributed  a  consider- 
able quota  : — 


Confinements. 

Year. 

Confinements. 

Tear. 

TotaL 

Married 

Unmarried 

Total 

Married 

Unmarried 

Females. 

Females. 

• 

Females. 

Females. 

lS6o 

129 

50 

79 

1881 

225 

50 

175 

1866 

129 

51 

78 

1882 

237 

45 

192 

1867 

121 

44 

77 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

1868 

102 

46 

56 

1884 

305 

84 

221 

1869 

112 

40 

72 

1885 

262 

55 

207 

1870 

95 

29 

66 

1886 

300 

71 

229 

1871 

117 

54 

63 

1887 

257 

76 

181 

1872 

102 

37 

65 

1888 

281 

70 

211 

1873 

107 

27 

80 

1889 

252 

48 

204 

1874 

126 

36 

90 

1890 

266 

35 

231 

1875 

113 

30 

83 

1891 

324 

61 

263 

1876 

156 

38 

118 

1892 

339 

54 

285 

1877 

169 

41 

128 

1893 

338 

64 

274 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

1894 

393 

80 

313 

1879 

203 

45 

158 

1895 

385 

89 

296 

1880 

233 

51 

182 

1896 

354 

67 

287 

Tlie  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Wales  is  higher  than  in  any 
of  tlie  other  Australasian  colonies,  higher  than  the  general  rate  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  higher  than  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  but 
loinrer  than  in  Scotland  and  in  most  of  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  illegitimacy  in  New  South  Wales  is  increasing, 
^while  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  decreasing.  The  following  figures, 
showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per  100  births  in  the  Australasian 
colonies  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  based  on  a  period  of  five 
years : — 


Country. 

Illegritimate 

births 

per  cent. 

Counfary. 

lUefTitimate 

births 
per  cent. 

New  South  Wales 

1 

6-01 
5-45 
4-83 
2-98 
5  02 

Tasmania    

4*58 

Victoria  

New  Zealand 

3*77 

Qne<?nR|flTid ............... 

England  and  Wales. 
IreLuid    

4*24 

South  AustraUa 

2*65 

Western  Australia   ... 

Scotland 

7-38 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  the  five 
years  ended  1895,  5*06  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared  with 
4*44  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  following  figaresj  which  give  the   percentages  o£  illegitimate 
births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  cover  a  period  of  &vb'  years  : — 


Gountxy. 

Illegitixnate 

births 
per  cent. 

Country. 

Illegitimate 

births 

percent. 

Getunany 

9-15 

7-75 

14-17 

12-SO 

14-73 

8*49 

T^imoe-- ...,.,,....,.  .w. 

s-^? 

Prussia 

Bavaria  

Belgium 

Netherlands 

8-81 
3*11 

Saxony    

Austria   , 

Sweden 

Norway ^ 

10-35 
7*09 

Hungary « 

6-95 

Comparing  the  illegitimate  births  in  New  South  "Wales  with  the 
unmarried  females  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  number  2,413  per  100,000,  the  proportion  at  different  age- 
periods  being:  as  follows  : — 


Agfa, 


Mothers  of  Ill^timates 

per  IOOjOOO 

Unmavried  women. 


±4  years    .•..««.r«*....«H 

18 

19 


"20  years  and  under  25 
-25     „  „         30 

-30     „  „         35 

^     „  ,,40 

40     „  ,.         45 


1,226 
1,820 
2,200 
2,680 

2,727 
2,889 

2,j627 
965 


The  period  of  which  this  foregoing  figures  represent  the  average 
embraces  only  three  years,  anxi  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  ^)erience 
would  show  that  for  all  ages  from  20  to  45,  2*75  per' cent,  of  unmarried 
women  give  birth  to  children. 

If  the  births  of  illegitimate  children  be  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  confinements,  it  will  be*  found  .that  for.  all  ages  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimates  is  6-33  per  cent.  Excluding  ages  under  15,  for 
which  there  have  been  no  legitimate  births  during  the  three  years 
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IS9S-5,  the  [HNjportiotr  of  illegitimate,  to  total  confinemeoito  i 


Age). 

lU^ltUnate  to  t«t>1 

15  and  under  20  yem   

38'M 

Although  there  are  instances  in  which  a  woman  has 
family  of  illegitimate' children,  ill^timate  births  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Srat  births.  If,  theoj  the  illegitimate  births,  the  births  of  children 
probably  conceived  before  the  marriage  of  their  parents — that  is  to  say, 
births  which  have  taken  place  within  nine  months  of  marriage — and 
ordinary  first  births,  are  set  down  side  by  side  in  various  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  ages  of  the  mothers,  some  very  striking  results  are  obtained — 
results  which  aSbrd  matter  for  very  serious  reflection.  The  figures  are 
givtn  in  the  following  table,  and  cover  a  period  of  three  years  : — 


IllagitliMM  BlrUig. 

■Within 

S  montfa 

..,„„. 

Agearoup. 

Vnmh^ 

^a- 

Noraber. 

otFlwt- 

Krontw. 

ranha. 

15  Uld  under  Sir  vears 

1,965 

39-38 

i,ei6 

32-38 

T409 

28-34 

28 

23     , 

2,8S9  '      22-B9 

3,2Sa 

25-35 

G.tilS 

51-9Q 

25 

30    

1,322  1     19-74 

!,0-2a 

15-33 

4,347 

Q4-a] 

aa 

35    „     

Ml        27-25 

278 

11-46 

1,467 

61-29 

Si 

40     „      

303  1     43-04 

84 

9-20 

438 

47-7fl 

ffl 

«     

127        55-22 

18 

7-S3 

85 

36-95 

For  all  ages  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  forms  26-38  per  uent; 
of  the  tirst  births,  reckoning  the  illegitimates  as  first  births  ;  the  number 
of  children  bom  within  nine  months  of  marriage  equals  22-31  per  uent, ; 
while  the  number  of  children  born  nine  mooths  and  upwards  from  dat« 
eS  maniage  equals  51  -31  per  cent,,  or  little  more  than  onc^half  of  the 
totaL  These  figures  throw  a  strong  t^tde  light  on  the  morals  of  th* 
CMBSnmity.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  a  :/omparison  cannot  be 
nadft  with  previous  years,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  stated  whether 
tha  moral  condition  is  in  any  degree  ijetter  or  worse  than  formerly. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  are  very  young.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  ages  of  the  females  who  gave  birth  to  illegitimate  children 
during  the  three  years  1893-5  ; — 


Ages  of  Mothers. 


Number 

of 
Births. 


Ages  of  Mothers. 


Number 

of 
Births. 


Ages  of  Mothers. 


Number 

of 
Births. 


13  years 

14  „ 

15  „ 

16  „ 

17  ,, 

18  „ 

19  „ 

20  „ 

21  „ 

22  „ 

24  „ 

25  „ 

26  „ 


3 

22 
85 
188 
414 
603 
675 
688 
671 
588 
514 
428 
352 
297 


27  years  

28  „  

29  „  ..  . 

30  „  

31  „  ..  .. 

32  „  

33  „  

34  ,,  

35  „  

36  „  

37  „  

38  „  ...♦ 

39  „  

40  „  


259 

230 

184 

197 

115 

128 

110 

111 

120 

78 

75 

71 

49 

41 


41  years 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

50 

Not  stated 

Total  .. 


22 

37 

22 

5 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

20 


7,417 


The  birthplaces  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  were  as 
follow  :— New  South  Wales,  5,447  ;  Victoria,  478  ;  Queensland,  208 ; 
South  Australia,  125;  Western  Australia,  4;  Tasmania,  69;  New 
Zealand,  113;  England,  535;  Wales,  20;  Scotland,  101;  Ireland, 
227 ;  other  British  possessions,  10 ;  Germany,  20 ;  United  States,  10; 
other  foreign  countries,  25  ;  at  sea,  5  ;  not  stated,  20. 

Of  4,106  infants  who  died  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1895  before 
they  had  attained  the  age  of  12  months,  3,488  were  legitimate,  and 
618  illegitimate;  and  of  5,548  children  who  died  before  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  5  years,  4,832  were  legitimate,  and  716  ille^timate. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  while  the  death-rate  of  all  children 
under  1  year  of  age  was  105*65  per  thousand,  and  of  all  children 
under  5  years  of  age,  28*06  per  thousand ;  the  death-rate  of  legitimate 
children  of  less  than  12  months  was  95*87  per  thousand,  and  of 
legitimate  children  under  5  years  of  25*96  i)er  thousand  ;  and  the 
death-rate  of  illegitimates  under  12  months  of  age  was  249*09  per 
thousand,  and  under  6  years  of  age,  61*78  per  thousand.  These 
figures  disclose  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  of  illegitimates  under  1 
year  is  159*82  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  legitimates,  and  that  the 
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death-rate  of  Ulegitimates  under  5  years  in  137'98  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  legitimates.  In  other  words,  the  probability  of  a  legitimate 
child  in  New  South  Wales  reaching  the  age  of  6  years  is  about  two 
and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  an  illegitimate  child. 


Twins  and  Tbipleth. 

During  the  year  1895  there  were  six  coses  of  triplets,  comprising 
12  males  and  6  females.  Twins  numbered  396  cases,  comprising  396 
males  and  395  females,  ia  all  791  children,  one  infant  having  been 
Btill-bont.  There  was  also  one  quartette  of  four  female  children.  The 
number  of  children  bom  as  quartettes,  triplets,  and  twins  formed  2-10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  births. 


Triplet 

Twlni 

^ 

H. 

Total 

Ncot 

IL 

F. 

Total. 

1 

4 

2 

7 
3 

1 
6 

3 
12 
3 

28 
92 
27« 

23 
106 
267 

32 

78 
285 

Total 

6 

12 

6 

18      1    396 

396 

395 

791 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twins  and  triplets  bom  in 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  those  still-bom  : — 

Ttipleto. 

Twin. 

ye«r. 

Ho.  of 

H. 

■S" 

No.oi 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

B 

5 
3 
6 

3 

1 
9. 
3 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

""ib 

4 

3 
3 

1 

3 

""is 

15 
8 
18 

330 
310 
363 
329 
308 
303 
S5S 

40« 
365 

3;w 

2&t 
294 
371 
358 
405 
3SS 
332 
400 
362 
396 

373 
323 
355 
298 
391 
397 
323 
41t 
367 
305 

657 
619 
.    726 
656 
796 
78S 
665 
814 
729 
791 

Ten  years.. 

28 

41  1        .33           74 

3,620 

3,590 

3,638 

7,228 

e  also  quartettes  iii  1888,  1893,  and  18! 
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As  shoLwn  in  the*  fbregoing  tabley.  tiMTft  ^vem  3^620  caiefi  o£  tviB% 
25  cases,  of.  triplets,  and  3  quartettes  daring  the  ten  years-  L886-95. 
The  total  numbw  of  confinemonts  reeoidAd  during  thisperiod  whs  382,200. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  one-metiierinL  ev^ry  106  gave.birdi  to  twins; 
one  mother  in  every  15,288  was  delivered  of  three  children,  and  one  in 
every  127,400  of  four  children  at  a  birth. 

The  ages  of  the  mothers  of  all  twins  bom  during  1893-5  were  as 
follow : — 


Aswof  MotbwB. 


Number  6f 
Conflnemttits 


16  years 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


►  •^   ••«»«•  ••■«■«  4 


ik|pe»a(Motlieia 


Nianberof 
GonflnemeDttL 


2 
3 
6 
13 
16 
24 
33 
40. 
41 
42 
59 


27' yean    . 

28  „       . 

29  „       . 

30  yeacBandimder  35 


!«•••• 


35 
40 
45 
46 
49 


it 

»> 
»> 


It 


40 
45 


Total 


42 

73 

67 

332. 

279 

82 

2: 

3 

1 


1,169 


The  ages  of  54  unmarried  mothers  who  gave  birth  to  twins  are 
inohided  in  the  above  table. 

The  ages  of  the  fathers,  excluding  the  54  cases  in  which  the  children 
were  illegitimate,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ag«8of  Fathera. 

OMesof     1 
Twins. 

AgM«(Filliei8. 

Gases  of 
IVins. 

21  vears 

5 
10^ 
16 
27 
19 
25 
30 
48 
52 
286 

35  years  and  under  40 

40       „            ,,           4© 

4^      „          „         50 
50      „          „         55 
55      „          „         60 
62yearfi    

302' 

22     , 

2S     , 

153 
86 

24     „      

42 

25     „     

12' 

26     „     

1 

27     „     

66     •• 

1 

28 

Total       .   .. 

^*»     »» 

29     , 

1,1 16* 

30  years  and  under  35 

Of  the  mothers  of  twins,  715  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales ;  95  in 
Victoria ;  72  in  the  other  Australasian  colonies ;  141  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  48  in  Scotland  ;  73  in  Ireland ;  and  25  in  other  countries.%  Of 
the  fadiers,  524  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales ;  in  Victoria,  71 ; 
in  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  52 ;  in  En^and  and  Wales^  253 ; 
in  Scotland,  57  ]  in  Irelaiid,  83  ;  in  other,  countries,  7& 
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The  ages  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  14  coses  of  triplets  that 
oecurred  duriog  the  three  years,  1893-5,  were  as  follow : — 


Agnof  FRthen. 


Of  the  fathers,  9  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  3  in  Eaghtud,  1  in 
Scotland,  and  one  at  sea  ;  while  of  the  Tnothere,  11  were  bom  in  New 
South  Wales,  2  in  England,  and  1  in  Ireland. 

In  the  case  of  the  quartette  which  occurred  in  1893,  the  ages  of  both 
parents  were  21,  and  both  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  1895  quartette  tho  father,  aged  38,  was  born  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  mother,  aged  36,  was  born  in  Ireland. 

There  were,  during  the  three  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  160  oaees  of 
twins  at  first  birth.     The  period  elapsing  between  the  date  of  marriage 


and  the  birth  of  the  children 

jb  shown  in  the  following  table 

- 

,.,„. 

NuDilwrot 

™-. 

Hoiobarot 

10 

*h   

&s 

12 
13 
14 

\l 

IS 

19 
20 
21 

itira 

11 

e 

3 
3 
8 
2 

2 

S2inMiths    .. 
23       ,, 

2  years  

3  , 

4  „        

Total  

3 
3 
13 
3 

1 
I 

160 

Of  the  2  cases  of  triplets  wiiioh  occurred  at  hist  birth  during  the 
tliTMt  years  16^3-5,  1  took  place  9  months,  and  the  other  16  months 
atier  iimrriagc.     Neither  of  the  -  quartettes  oc^'urred  at  n  hrst  birth. 
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Deaths  in  Child-birth. 


Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  deaths  resulting  from  various 
diseases  and  casualties  incident  to  child-birth  average  about  6*55  per 
thousand  births,  or  one  death  to  every  153  births.  As  the  average 
number  of  children  bom  by  each  mother  is  508,  it  follows  that  out  of 
every  100  child-bearing  women  3*33 — averaging  one  woman  in  every 
thirty — ^lose  their  lives  from  the  casualties  of  child-birth.  During  the 
three  years  ended  1895  the  deaths  from  various  assigned  causes  were : — 


Games  of  Deaifa. 


Total 
3  years. 


Abortion 

Miscftrriage 

Puerperal  Fever    

Puerperal  Mania   

Puerperal  Convulsions 

PlGMS^ta  prsevia,  Flooding 

Piilegmasia  dolens 

Other  casualties  of  child-birth 


Total 


5 

12 

11 

19 

21 

26 

67 

110 

111 

3 

4 

1 

22 

28 

23 

36 

30 

40 

3 

1 

2 

66 

i    61 

64 

221 

267 

278 

28 

66 

288 

8 

73 

106 

6 

191 


766 


It  will  be  seen  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
are  simply  attributed  to  child-birth  These  would  have  been  classified 
under  their  proper  headings  had  fuller  information  been  available.  Of 
the  545  cases  which  occurred  during  the  two  years  1894-5,  the  children 
were  bom  alive  in  325  cases,  and  still-bom  in  220  cases. 

Taking  the  three  years  1893-5,  693  of  the  766  women  who  yielded 
up  life  were  married,  and  73  single ;  and  as  there  were  during  this 
period  109,452  legitimate  and  7,417  illegitimate  births — ^reckoning  cases 
of  twins  and  triplets  as  single  births — ^it  follows  that  amongst  married 
women  the  fatal  cases  average  6*33,  and  amongst  single  women  9*84  per 
thousand  births.  The  law  does  not  require  a  record  of  the  illegitimate 
children  of  a  deceased  woman,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
single  women  died  in  first  confinement  during  the  three  years  under 
review.  Deducting  the  total  number  of  deaths  of  single  women  in 
child-birth  during  the  three  years — 73 — ^f  rom  the  total  number  of  deaths 
in  first  confinement,  there  would  remain  159  deaths  of  married  women 
in  first  confinement  during  the  period,  averaging  7*70  per  thousand  such 
births,  the  total  number  of  first  confinements  of  married  women  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years  having  been  20,644. 

The  following  table  shows  the  deaths  in  child-birth  during  WSjW 
arranged  according  to  the  pre\'ious  issue   of  the  deceased 
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exclusive  of  children  stiU-bom,  no  information  -with  respect  to  these 
being  shown  in  the  death  registers  : — 


Numbor  at  Children. 

s-i 

P«yiou.  iHua. 

ot^ui 

73 
139 
82 
84 

66 
51 

*7 

LegiHmata,  7 

;;    4'::";' 

12 

fl 

15 

1 

The  Ages  of  all  women  who  yielded  up  life  in  givinj;  birth  to  children 
during  the  three  years  1893-3  are  set  forth  below.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  proportion  of  fatal  cases  waa  smallest  at  the  twenty-fifth  year,  after 
which  it  rapidly  rase  until  at  the  age  period  of  3S-40  years  it  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  mortality  amongst  young  mothers  under 
18  years  of  age.  The  experience  of  three  years,  however,  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  afford  absolutely  reliable  results  : — 


Agtaot  Hotheis. 


ToUl  Number 


Childbirth.    *''^, 


4'S2 
514 
518 


During  the  ten  yearn  e: 
Averaged  annually  1.1-97 

females,  nr  X-J-^H)  i'.t  tln^i 


New  Soutli  "Walea  have 
aii'l  11-7S  [iir  thousand 

"([■uliitidii  ■>(  the  colony. 
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Compared  with  the  death-rates  of  other  ooontries,  especially  those  <x£  the 
Old  World,  this  rate  is  remarkahlj  low ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  irt  is 
higher  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  peculiarly  healtby  climatic 
conditions  which  pertain  to  'New  South  Wales. 

'  The  number  of  deaths  registered  during  1896  in  each  of  the  seii^en 
colonies  of  Australasia,  and  the  death-rate  per  1,000  inhabitants,  mrere 
as  follow  : — 


Ckilony. 


Number  of 
deaths. 


Deatfa-ntte. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queenslaiid    

South  AuBtraUa 

Western  Anstzalia . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Anstralaaa 


15,839 
16,710 
5,645 
4,083 
2,020 
1,901 
6,432 


12-30 
13-34 
12-10 
11-38 
16-53 
11-63 
9-10 


12^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  1896  the  death-rate  of  New  8onth  Wales  -was 
higher  than  the  rates  of  Queensland,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  If,  however,  the  mean  decennial  rates  be  taken  for  the 
period  from  1887  to  1896,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  has 
a  lower  rate  than  any  of  the  colonies  with  the  exception  of  New  Zea- 
land and  South  Australia.  For  that  period  the  general  rate  for 
Australasia  was  13*04  per  thousand,  ranging  from  9*87  per  thousand  in 
New  Zealand  to  15*99  in  Western  Australia.  Four  colonies  are  over 
the  mean  rate,  namely.  Western  Australia,  with  15*99 ;  Victoria,  with 
14-83  ;  Tasmania,  with  13*72  ;  and  Queensland,  with  13*41  ;  while 
three  are  lower,  namely.  New  South  Wales,  with  12*96 — the  nearest 
approach  to  the  general  rate  of  Australasia;  South  Australia,  with 
12  06 ;  and  New  Zealand,  with  9*87  per  thousand. 

Information  respecting  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign  countries 
for  the  corresponding  period  are  not  yet  available ;  but  the  favourable 
conditions  of  Australasia  as  compared  with  European  countries  will  be 
manifest  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  rates  for  the  decennial 
period  extending  from  1881  to  1890  : — 


United  Kingdom  18*98 

England  and  Wides 19*14 

Scotland 19*18 

Ireland 17*94 

France .*...  22-01 

Spain* 31  04 

Switzerland  20*82 

Italy 27-28 

Germany 25-10 

Prussia 24-69 


Austria    29-51 

Hungary 32-41 

Holland  20*97 

Belgium  20-31 

Denmark 18*61 

Norway 16*94 

Sweden 17*05 


Average 23*15 


•  F«r  the  peiiod  1878-1884. 
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In  order  that  a  just  comparison  may  be  made,  the  mean  decennial 
rates  of  the  AustnJasian  colonies  for  the  same  period  (1881-90)  are 
given  below  : — 


New  South  Wales 14*66 

Victoria « 15*56 

Qneenaiaad 17*(H 

South  Australia 13*62 

Western  Australia   ... 16*59 


Tasmania  15*61 

New  Zealand 10*37 


Average,  Australasia 14*78 


There  are  many  causes  operating  to  increase  the  European  rate,  which 
have  not  yet  affected  the  colonies.  Chief  amongst  these  are  the  scourges 
of  small-pox  and  cholera.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  even  the 
healthiest  country  of  Europe  should  have  a  higher  annual  death-rate 
than  any  part  of  Australasia.  Considering  the  favourable  environmenti§» 
of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  the  matter  for  surprise  is  not 
that  the  difference  is  so  great,  but  that  it  is  not  greater.  Apart  from 
climatic  conditions,  which  are  most  favourable  here,  the  social  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Europeans,  and 
their  occupations  are  more  healthful ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  pitiable 
loss  of  infant  life,  the  death-rate  of  thifi  colony  would  not  reach  much 
more  than  half  the  European  average. 

The  death-rate  of  males  in  New  South  Wales  averaged  13*97  per 
thousand  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  more  than  one-sixth  higher  than 
that  of  females.  The  number  of  deaths  of  each  of  the  sexes,  with  the 
rate  per  thousand  from  1887  to  1896,  is  given  below  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

Death-rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Total. 

Males. 

Females.     | 

Total. 

1887 

7,776 

5,672 

13,448 

14*12 

12*49 

13 -3^ 

1888 

8,453 

5,955 

14,408 

14*94 

12*67 

13*91 

1889 

8,674 

6,12^ 

14,796 

14*93 

12*61 

13*87 

1890 

8,282 

5,936 

14,218 

13*82 

11*81 

12*90 

1891 

9,558 

6,728 

16,286 

15*41 

12-86 

14*24 

1892 

8,544 

5,866 

14,410 

13*38 

10*81 

12*20 

1893 

9,289 

6,733 

16,022 

14*23 

1207 

13*24 

1894 

8,714 

6,456 

15,170 

13*08 

1 

11*30 

12*26 

1895 

8,671 

6,243 

14,914 

12*77 

10*66 

11*79 

1896 

9,256 

6,583 

15,839 

13*41 

11*02 

12-30 

Mean  for  1( 

)  years  

13*97 

11*78 

12*96 

t 
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The  principal  cause  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  is  found 
iu  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  with  the  accidents  and  exposure 
attendant  thereon.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  colony,  where  deaths  from  accident  are  extremely  numerous, 
especially  among  males.  Besides  this,  the  greater  delicateness  of  male 
infants  operates  to  increase  the  death-rate  as  compared  with  that  of 
females.  During  the  ten  years  1887-96  the  natural  increment  to  the 
population  by  Inrths  was  in  the  proportion  of  105*31  males  to  100 
females ;  but,  from  the  causes  alluded  to,  the  net  increase  of  population 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.  For  the 
period  mentioned  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  averaged  annually 
for  males  11,082,  and  for  females  12,575,  the  net  increase  being  there- 
fore in  the  proportion  of  1,000  males  to  1,135  females. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  larger 
number  of  male  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  more  favourable 
to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following  table  has  been 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  males  and  females  in  the  com- 
munity are  equal  in  number,  as  they  soon  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  population  by  immigration.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of 
males  bom  does  not  counterbalance  the  extra  number  of  male  deaths  :— 


CVMumited 
male  dettlfass 
Female        if  male  and 


of  . ^ 


*'*?''*'^_        male  over 


Yewr,        Maledealbs.       ^^,^       f«iMae  pa|«^    "ttS^         «"«»« 


equaL 


18S7  7,776  5,672 


6,410  738  5G6 


ISSS 

S,453 

5,935     . 

7.021 

1,066    . 

707 

1$$9 

8,674 

6,122 

7.245 

1,123 

1.375 

1S90 

8,282 

5,996 

6,913 

1,007 

841 

IS91 

d.558 

6,728 

8,064 

1,336 

1,314 

isse 

S>544 

5,866 

7.261 

1,395 

1,023 

1$SQ 

9,2S9 

6,733 

7,937 

l,20i 

1,302 

ISM 

8.714 

6,456 

7,4«« 

1,021 

1,022 

1SSI5 

8.671 

6,243 

7,478 

1,235 

9S0 

1S96 

SI.236 

6.583 
Teaurs ^,, 

a014 

1,431 

876 

Totaa»Nrt»i 

11,536 

10,006 

•    ^^  VT  .....   ... 

DSATSS  nf  SEASOyS. 
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The  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most  numerous  is  the 
quarter  esding  March  ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  December 
quarter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
first  quarter.  The  deaths  in  1891,  chiefly  owing  to  a  visitation  of 
epidemic  influenza,  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1892,  when, 
compared  with  tlie  population,  they  presented  a  lower  rate  than  for  any 
year  since  1861.  In  1895,  however,  the  death-rate  fell  to  a  still  lower 
figure,  namely  to  11-79  per  thousand.  Takingthe  ten  years  ended  1895, 
the  deaths  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  were  : — 


<JnartOT 

ndtag- 

Ybw. 

SI  March. 

30  June. 

30  September. 

81  December, 

1886 

3,718 

3,720 

3,320 

3,829 

1887 

3,980 

3,362 

3,301 

1888 

3,C24 

3,595 

3,387 

3,802 

1889 

4,101 

3,728 

3,158 

tm 

1890 

3,652 

3,448 

3.518 

3,602 

1S91 

3,758 

3,601 

5,392 

1892 

3.222 

1893 

3.710 

3,616 

3,859 

4,837 

1894 

3,864 

3,579 

4,037 

189S 

3,478 

3,536 

3,781 

4.119 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  metropolitan 
and  country  dUstricts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  death-rate  per 
thousand  in  each  subdivision  of  the  colony  for  the  years  1887-96  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


r«r. 

Metropolie. 

CountrjDistiicta. 

Ksw  Sooth  WiJes. 

1HS7 

17-52 

11-48 

13-38 

18-78 

1161 

13  9 1 

188B 

18-03 

1183 

13-87 

1890 

15-10 

11-79 

12-90 

1891 

lfl'48 

13-09 

14-24 

13-59 

11-47 

12-20 

15-67 

12-01 

13-24 

1891 

13-94 

11-39 

1895 

1896 

1318 

irifili 

Il-II 

11 -(iT 

11-79 
12  30 

Darii^  the  ten  years  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  colony  varied 
between  11-79  and  14-24— a  range  of  2--15  per  thousand.  In  the 
metropohs,  however,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  rate  varied  between  13-18 
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and  18-76,  the  range  being  5*58  per  thousand.  In  the  oonntry  districts 
11*11  w^a  the  lowest  rate,  and  13*09  tbo  highest,  1*98  being  i^ 
nmge : — 


Per  1,0M  (rf  mean  popolatioBL 


DisttictaL 



1 

MiliiDium. 

x» 

Metropolis  (Svdnev  and  subnrbs)  

18*76 
13-09 
14-24 

13*18 
11-11 
11-79 

15*43 

Country  districts    

11-74 

New  South  Wales 

12-96 

Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  rates  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  are  not 
only  more  favourable,  but  more  equal  than  those  for  all  persons  : — 


Districts. 


Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Mean. 


Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs) 

Country  districts    

New  South  Wales 


8-86 
8-27 
8-51 


9-86 
8-58 
9  01 


Turning  to  deaths  under  5  years,  which  may  be  generally  termed  the 
age  di  infantile  life,  the  chief  factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  : — 


Distnets. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs) 
Country  districts    

61-74 
33-21 
41-68 

37-30 
26-23 
29-80 

4904 
29-59 

New  South  Wales 

35-82 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one.  The 
minimum  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  metropolis  exceeded  the  maximum 
rate  of  the  country  by  4-09  per  thousand,  and  the  mean  rate  of  the  country 
was  only  three-fifths  of  the  metropolitan.  When  the  circumstances  of 
life  in  the  country  districts  are  considered,  the  distance  sick  persons  are 
removed  from  the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  which  sickness 
demands,  the  full  meaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  adults  and  for 
children,  will  best  be  understood.  No  more  potent  argument  could  he 
advanced  as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  colony  than  the 
of  the  death-rates  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis 
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All  SBttsfaction,  hawover,  in  regard  to  the  low  death-rate  is  oontined 

to  the  country  diBtricta.  Bo  far  as  Sydney  «nd  itg  Bubai-ba  ore  ooDoemed, 
there  is  no  canse  for  congratulatioB ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  at  which 
chiLlren  of  tender  years  drop  into  the  grave  formH  a  pathetic  commentary 
on  ihti  civilisBtion  of  the  colony.  Taking  the  whole  period  embraced 
in  the  table,  the  death-rate  of  children  under  5  years  was  52  per 
t^KKuafid  in  the  metropolis.  The  following  quinquennial  table  has  been 
a  order  to  iUnstrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  taken  place 
e 1871  :— 


*1=" 

UKropolto. 

CouMrj'IlMrtalL 

New  South  WalM. 

AUa^u. 

1871-75 

20-&1 

1277 

14-99 

1876-80 

21-46 

13-96 

leio    • 

1881-85 

20  77 

13-46 

15-70 

1886-90 

17-94 

11-82 

13-80 

1891-95 

14-53 

11-79 

12-72 

J89G 

13-66 

11-67 

12-30 

Ovtr  B  yean. 

1871-75 

12-72 

9«> 

10-21 

1878-80 

12-82 

9*86 

10-73 

1881-85 

12-66 

9-50 

11-40 

1886-90 

10-93 

8-49 

9-27 

1*91-95 

9-EO 

8-63 

8-92 

19M 

817 

9-OS 

Und^rr  5  years. 

1871-75 

66-28         1         30-&5 

39-78 

1876-80 

77-45 

36-80 

46-36 

1881-86 

73-35 

35-99 

46-63 

1886-90 

6812 

31-68 

40-04 

18M-96 

45-92 

29-79 

34-68 

1896 

3786 

28-26 

81-24 

A.  renuu-kaUe  improvemeot  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
metropolis,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  country  the 
rale  showed  an  increase  during  the  second  quinquennial  period, 
particmlarly  amongst  infant  lives.  The  third  period  is  marked  by  a 
Bli^t  recovery,  but  this  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  striking  decline  in  the 
death-rate  of  1886-90,  In  the  liist  quinquennial  period,  for  1891-95, 
tbf  general  rate  for  the  L-oiiiitiy  diatricta  showed  a  further  slight 
the  proportionately  smaller  number  of 
.~>  years,  the  death-rate  of  persons  over 
than  in  the  previous  quinquennium, 
iiirtality  in  the  metropolitan  and  country 
ilgures  for  previous  years  will  be  found 
a  earlier  editiooE  of  this  Tiook.  In  the  first  part  of  the  table  will  be 
found  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  and  in  the  second  the  proportion  of 


lifldine  ;  but  this  was  due  t 
doB&B  amongst  children  unilti 
that  &ge  being  slightly  lii^in 
ThafcUowing  table  shows  tlii>  1 
dtabcicts  damtg  t 
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deaths  of  cliildren  under  5  years  and  of  persons  over  that  age,  as 
compared  with  the  population  : — 


Year. 


Children  under  5  yettia. 


Metropolis.       Country. 


N.8.W. 


Persons  over  5  yeara. 


Metropolis.        Country. 


N.S.W. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


1887 

2,598 

3,022 

5,620 

2,948 

4,880 

7,828 

1888 

3,035 

3,172 

6,207 

3,223 

4,978 

8,201 

1889 

3,239 

3,284 

6,523 

3^099 

5,174 

8.273 

1890 

2,498 

3,278 

5,776 

3,093 

5,349 

8,442 

1891 

2,821 

3,689 

6,510 

3,599 

6,177 

9,776 

1892 

2,446 

3,381 

6,827 

3,066 

5,517 

8,583 

1893 

3,157 

3,915 

7.072 

3,327 

5,623 

8,950 

1894 

2,448 

3,465 

5,913 

3,440 

5.817 

9,257 

1895 

2,238 

3,310 

5,548 

3,247 

6,119 

9,366 

1896 

2,234 

3,691 

5,925 

3,355  • 

6,559 

9,914 

Per  1,000  of  Population. 


1887 

54-94 

30-82 

38-66 

10*95 

8-27 

9-11 

1888 

6019 

31-33 

40-92 

11*38 

8-28 

9-28 

1889 

61-74 

31-56 

41-68 

10*36 

8-47 

9-09 

1890 

45-85 

30*83 

35-92 

979 

8-55 

8*97 

1891 

50-89 

33-21 

39-10 

10*77 

9*61 

1000 

1892 

41-20 

29-74 

33-69 

8*86 

8*33 

8-61 

1893 

52-58 

33-07 

39-64 

9*34 

8*32 

8*67 

1894 

40-74 

28-31 

32-40 

9*50 

8*40 

8-77 

1895 

37-30 

26-23 

29*80 

912 

.     8-47 

8-68 

1896 

37-85 

28-26 

31-24 

9-58 

877 

9-03 

Mean 

49-04 

29-59 

35*82 

9-86 

8-58 

901 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  under  1  year 
dying  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  the  proportion  per  thousand, 
lliis  latter  approximately  represents  the  proportion  of  childrea  who 
died  within  a  year  after  birth  : — 


Metropolis. 

Country  DistrietSL 

New  South  Wales. 

Tear. 

Deaths 

Per  1.000 

Deaths 

Per  1,000 

Deaths 

Per  1,000 

under  1. 

births. 

under  L 

births. 

under  L 

births. 

1887 

1,890 

140-8 

2,055 

86-3 

3,945 

105*9 

1888 

2,084 

152-0 

2,187 

88-1 

4,271 

110*9 

1889 

2,301 

172-4 

2,371 

99-0 

4,672 

125-3 

1890 

1,823 

155*4 

2,249 

88-4 

4,072 

104-5 

1891 

2,075 

1481 

2,616 

102-8 

4,691 

118-9 

1892 

1,832 

130*2 

2,413 

92-9 

4,245 

106-0 

1893 

2,048 

146-7 

2,592 

98-2 

4,640 

115-0 

1894 

1,765 

132-0     1 

2,483 

97-0 

4,248 

109-1 

1895 

1,669 

130*8 

2,437 

937 

4,106 

105-9 

1896 

1.710 

139-0 

2,725 

112*6 

4,435 

121-6 

!tfean 

143-0 

95*8 

112-2 

> 
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A  more  precise  claeaification  of  the  ages  of  the  4,106  children  under  1 
year,  who  died  in  1895,  iti  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ages. 

Metropolis. 

Countrj-. 

New  South 
Wales. 

463 

165 
154 
147 
153 
134 
100 
88 
70 
77 
74 
G4 

878 
241 
211 
1S6 
165 
142 
130 
109 
105 
109 
95 
66 

1  month 

396 

31S 

10 

169 

Total 

1,669 

2.437 

4,106 

The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  infant  mortality  . 
'is  always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  The 
experience  of  this  colony  is  somewhat  similar.  But  though  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  England  are  more  favourable  in  the  country  districts 
than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  necessarily  the  case  here.  In  sparsely 
scattered  communities,  such  as  the  country  districts  of  New  South  Wales 
mainly  comprise,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of 
tender  years  articles  which  in  towns  are  considered,  and  rightly  so, 
almost  necessaries  of  life.  Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions 
which  seem  incidental  to  towns,  the  death-rate  of  children  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be,  so  far  as  this  colony  is  concerned,  higher 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident 
from  the  foregoing  table.  But  compared  with  the  rates  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  other  colonies,  and  in  England  and  France,  those  of 
New  South  Wales  seem  very  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
lo  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean  annual  rates  calculated  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  ended  1895  : — 


Countrr. 

ohUdrm  under 
1  jwH  per  1.000 
'    birth.. 

Coniitry. 

Dentluot 
children  under 
lr"jfl»rl.«'» 

H6'3 

94-8 
120-5 
1107 
101-9 
126 '6 

T„n,..i. 

Sydney  and  suburbs  ... 
,  Oonatry  districts  

England  and  Wales    

141-6 

Rcotlaud    

The  general  salubrity  of  the  colony  may  be  taken  as  well  established, 
and  if  the  deaths  in  Sydnfli^idrii3ttfa||^<L.eqieciaily  amongst  young 
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children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  i^»n  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  colony,  New  Soat^  Wales  would  have  no  need  to  fear  oomparison 
with  any  country. 

The  comparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise 
from  natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
drainage  system.  Wiiat  Nature  with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was, 
however,  until  recently,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  polluted ;  for 
looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no 
small  part  <rf  the  m<»tality  of  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  arose,  primarily 
or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitary  precautions  might  have 
averted. 

With  the  exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  mean  annua.1  death-rates  of  the  capitals  of  the  Austra- 
lasian colomes.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however,  do  not  present 
such  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  for  1896  : — 
Perth,  20-65;  Hobart,  16-17;  Melbourne,  15-81;  Adelaide,  14-66; 
Brisbane,  14*17  ;  Sydney,  13-66  ;  and  Welliagton,  10-97.  Of  course 
the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in  these  calculations. 
Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  result  is  generally 
favourable  to  Atistralafiia.  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  death- 
rate  of  the  chief  Australasian,  European,  and  Amerieaoi  cities  for  a 
period  of  years  : — 

Ausftrdkma, 

•Annual  Amraal 

Death-rate.  Death-iate. 

Brisbane 17-17  Sydney 15*43 

Adelaide  15*47 


Annual 
Death-rate 

Hobart   21*45 

Perth 2072 

Me^bourae     18*88 


Wellington 


f«    •••■•• 


14-20 


DubUn    2710 

Liverpool  26*70 

Cork   26*10 

Manchester   25*50 

Glasgow     25*30 

St.  Pefcereburg 51*40 

Madrid  37*40 

Buda-Pesth    35*20 

Munich  32*80 

Breslau  32*50 

Prague    32*30 

Milan      30^60 

Vienna   29HK) 

Montreal    37*20 

New  York     26*20 

Brooklyn   25*60 

Boston    23*50 


United  Kingdom, 

Plymouth     22*80 

Nawcaaftle    21*60 

Sheffield  « 21*60 

London   21*10 

Edinburgh  20*20 

Continental  Eturope. 

Paris     28^60 

Berlin 27*60 

Rome    26*80 

Cologne    26*20 

Leipsic    26*10 

Stockholm  24*70 

Hamburg     24*50 

Brussels    23*90 

Amerioa. 

New  Orleans  2*2  *70 

Toronto  21*50 

Baltimore 21*10 


Birmingham 19*80 

Portomouth  19*70 

BriitGl    ......: 19*60 

Brighton    1900 


Amsterdam   23*70 

Botterdun   23*30 

Venice    ., 22*70 

The  Hague    22*40 

Cop€g[auigen   2210 

Geneva  21*20 

Christiania  :..  18*80 


Philadelphia 20*30 

St.  Louis    19*30 

San  Francisco   18*10 


■  ■WJW^ 
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Ubie  list  ia  fairly  r^a«sent&tive,  and  lareely  as  the  rate  for  Sydney 
is  swollen  by  Urn  demtha  of  diildien  of  tender  j«mra,  irboee  lives  are  ofUia 
needlesBly  sacrificed,  the  comparistMi  ia  Batisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  deatlis  at  all  &geB  during 
the  year  189B  :— 


AgBGrow, 

M^ 

p™i». 

T^ 

UnderaiiHmtha    

1,168 

934 

2,102 

3monthiuiduEder«.. 

518 

409 

927 

6        „              „      12  .. 

653 

619 

1,077 

lyew  ^ 

S92 

372 

764 

VT  :::::::::::::::::::: 

110 

98 

20s 

82 

79 

161 

SyeufiiBdmiderlO 

218 

209 

427 

131 

293 

15      „        „    ao 

186 

169 

21  yeanasd  under  26 

W2 

197 

309 

30        „            „      35 

350 

270 

620 

35        „            „      40 

421 

288 

709 

40        „            „      IS 

•       370 

201 

671 

45        „            „      50 

374 

216 

690 

50        „            „      55 

416 

214 

630 

65        „            „      60 

60        „            „      85 

497 

244 

741 

65       „           „      70 

438 

230 

668 

70        „            „      75 

416 

214 

630 

75        „            .,      80 

384 

237 

621 

241 

174 

415 

85        „            ..      90 

130 

217 

BO        „            „      BE..... 

95        „            ..    100 

19 

10 

29 

100  year*  and  npwwds 

4 

2 

6 

" 

1 

12 

8,671 

6,243 

14,914 

TTie  number  of  persons  of  tho  age  of  70  years  and  upwards  who  died 
during  the  year  was  1 ,981 ,  and  of  tiiese  1,228  were  males  and  753  females. 
Thnre  were  l,2ril  between  the  ages  of  70  and  80  years ;  632  between 
80  and  90  years ;  92  between  90  and  100  years ;  and  6  centenarians. 
OtiB  niale.  aged  100,  died  at  Gojtford  ;  one,  aged  102,  at  Parramatta ; 
one,  Rged  103,  at  Young  ;  and  one,  aged  105,  at  Parramatta.  One 
female,  aged  102,  died  at  Morpeth ;  and  one,  aged  104,  at  Wickham. 
"Vht  Idrthpiaoe  of  the  four  males  and  of  the  first  female  mentioned  was 
Kiiglftud,  while  the  setond  female  wan  lx>m  in  Ireland, 
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^von^  Ae«  u  dnxk  of  aD  pereoos  djrag 
>ai  Txa  n*r*,  togeuntr  witk  the  average  age 


»-i2  -fT-SS  23-r»  M-34 

»33  -K-aS  3t-3l  4133 

2»4»  4S-1I  3^  44-01 

»•«  *i-33  *»-*:  44-33 

aH»  47-«i  S«  «-K 

3l-a>  4^58  er-W  45-9l> 

3»S  4&-«S  3|-«»  43-W 

S«  4MI  25«  4510 

»^S  31 TB  29-5«  48-:» 

»■«  50-35  S-Oe  4S-9I 


»to 


4S-n 


25 -ea 


45-43 


I'tK-  oinh(>l».yii  oi  tli*  4S.liM  peHoas  who  died  io  Sew  Sontb  Wales 
ilui iiij;  cliw  tiw^w  v«ufs  IS9S-5,  are  stown  in  cbe  ftiU.>wiiig  table : — 


JSIRTRPLACES  OF  DECEASED  PEESONS. 
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Of  these  46,106  persons,  28,983  were  natives  of  Australasia,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  362  cases  the  birthplace  of  the  deceased  was  not 
stated.  Of  the  remaining  16,761  persons,  infoimation  was  supplied 
respecting  the  length  of  residence  in  Australasia  of  15,560,  and  from 
the  paiiiiculars  given,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  : — 


Length  of  Residence 
in  Australasian  Colonies. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Under 
21year8 

Adults. 

Total. 

Under 
21  years 

Adults. 

Total. 

Males  and 
Females. 

Under  1  vear    

22 
29 
25 
35 
10 

•  •  • 

135 
332 

666 

929 

678 

7,168 

157 
361 
691 
964 
688 
7,168 

15 
22 
41 
23 

8 

ft  •  • 

27 
139 
365 
437 
299 
4,155 

42 
161 
406 
460 
307 
4,155 

199 

1  year  and  under    5 

5  yean  and  under  10 

10       „            „      15.. ..^ 

15       „            „      20 

20  years  and  upwards 

522 
1,097 
1,424 

995 
11,323 

Total 

121 

9,908 

10,029 

109 

5,422 

5,531 

15,560 

Amongst  the  persons  whose  term  of  residence  is  set  down  as  20  years 
and  upwards,  are  included  a  native  of  England  who  had  resided  in  the 
Australasian  colonies  for  90  years  ;  two  natives  of  England  who  had 
been  living  in  the  colonies  for  80  years ;  a  native  of  Scotland  who  had 
arrived  84  years  ago ;  and  two  natives  of  Ireland  who  had  lived  in 
the  colonies  for  83  and  80  years  respectively.  Of  the  1,781  persons 
bom  in  foreign  countries  who  died  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
three  years  1893-5,  six  had  lived  in  the  colonies  for  more  than  sixty 
years. 

The  average  number  of  children  bom  to  each  married  couple  has 
been  given  on  a  previous  page  of  this  chapter.  A  further  tabulation 
has  been  made  with  the  object  of  showing  the  average  number  of 
children  who  survive  their  parents  in  families  of  various  sizes.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  that  in  every  group  the  number  of 
children  surviving  their  fathers  appears  larger  than  the  number  sur- 
viving their  mothers.     This  is  due  to  the  more  frequent  re-marriages  of 
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fathers,  tbe  children  resulting  from  aU  maniages  being  iiudaded  in 
the  table : — 


Number  of  Children 
in  Family. 

Nmuber  et  Ofafldren  oat  of  100  FamilieB 
who  wiU  sunive— 

their  Father. 

their  Mother. 

1 

87 

81 

2 

168 

157 

3 

289 

231 

4 

321 

305 

5 

385 

^82 

6 

478 

450 

7 

541 

530 

8 

«15 

594 

9 

6^ 

670 

10 

746 

709 

11 

831 

806 

12 

882 

827 

13 

954 

852 

14 

967 

882 

15 

1,052 

1,007 

16  and  more 

1,065 

933 

The  average  number  of  children  who  survive  one  of  their  parents 
is  four. 


Causbs  of  Death. 

Hie  system  of  classifying  causes  of  death  proposed  by  ihe  late  Dr. 
William  Farr,  F.B..S.,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Marc  d'Espine,  w^ich 
was  in  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  iar  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  abandoned  in 
&vour  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle,  Dr.  Farr's  suocessor  at 
the  <jreneral  Register  Office,  London,  upon  the  basis  of  a  mode  of 
<dassification  determined  upon  by  a  committee  apfK>inted  by  the  Bo^ 
College  of  Physicnjis,  London ;  and  whilst  ihe  latter  system  isdndes 
a  few  important  deviations  from  the  former,  l^e  changes  <hi  the  whole 
•re  in  the  direction  of  amplification,  so  fliat  the  admind»le  syfstena 
of  Dr.  Farr  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  new  dassiiication. 


CAUSES  OF  BEATS. 
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.1  liber  of  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  from  each  cause  during 
I-  1895  is  here  given,  together  with  the  pro|M)rtiQn  which  each 
')ears  to  the  total : — 


'.  .ass. 


Ganses  of  Death. 


Under  5  Yean. 


IbJe. 


Feoude. 


Orer  5  Years. 


Male. 


Female. 


TotaL 


Piopor- 

tionper 

cent. 


n. 
in. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vm. 


Specific  febrile  or  zymotic 
diseases   

Parasitic  diseases    

Dietetic  diseases 

Constitutional  diseases  

Developmental  diseases 

Local  diseases , 

Violence    

Hi-defined  and  not  specified 
causes 


All  causes 


639 

13 

35 

138 

349 

1,320 

123 

362 


2,979 


631 

10 

34 

131 

293 

1,062 

85 

323 


2^69 


459 
26 

107 
1,145 

511 
2,665 

759 

20 


5,692 


1 

499 

2,228 

20 

69 

23 

199 

766 

2,180 

327 

1,480 

1,849 

6,896 

161 

1,128 

29 

734 

3,674 

14,914 

14*94 
0*46 
1-34 

14-62 
9-92 

46*24 
7-56 

4-92 

100*00 


CleL89  L — Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic  Diseases. 

Order  1.  Miaamatic  Diseases, — Ghieken-pox,  1 ;  measles,  2  ;  scarlet  fever,  59 ; 
influenza,  326  ;  whooping-cough,  266 ;  mumps,  2  ^  diphtheria,  209 ;  simple  continued 
fever,  7  ;  typhoid,  enteric  fever,  286. 

Order  2.  IHarrheeal  Duteaaea. — Cholera,  choleia  infiuitum,  91 ;  diarrhcea,  645  ; 
dysentery,  66. 

Order  3.  Maiairicd  Diseaaea, — Remittent  fever,  5 ;  intermittent  fever,  ague,  4  ; 
beriberi,  5. 

Order  4.  JZoogenoua  Diaeaaea^ — Splenic  fever,  7. 

Order  5.  Venereal  Diaeasea* — Syphihs  (including  congenital),  56 ;  stricture  of 
urethra,  6. 

Order  6.  SepUe  ZHaeasea, — Phagedttna,  1 ;  erynpdbw,  34 ;  pynmia,  septicmnia, 
39 ;  puerperal  fever,  111. 

Class  IL — Fettrasitic  Diseases, 
Thrush,  21  ;  hydatid  disease,  47  ;  worms,  1. 

Clcus  III. — Dieietie  Diseases. 

Starvation,  privation,  27  ;  want  of  breast  milk,  68  ;  scurvy,  1 ;  intemperance — 
(a)  chronic  alcoholism,  81 ;    (6)  delirium  tremens,  18 ;    (c)  opium  smoking,  6. 

Class  IV. — ConstUutioncd  Diseases, 

Rheumatic  fever,  rheumatism  of  heart,  67  ;  rheumatism,  36  ;  gout,  18 ;  rickets, 
13;  cancer,  556;  tabes  mesenterica,  120;  tubercular,  meningitis  (acute  hydro- 
cephalus), 115  ;  phthisis,  1,016 ;  other  forma  of  tikberculosis,  scrofula,  104  ; 
poiporay  iuemorrhagic  diathesis,  16 ;  ansemia,  chlorosis,  leucocythsemia,  55 ; 
oiaMes  meUitna,  62 ;  leproay,.  2. 

Class  V. — Developmenial  Diseases. 

birth,  496 ;  atelectasis,  49 ;  cyanosis,  48 ;  spinA  bifida,  13 ;  imper- 
3;  cleffcpiliKtey  harelip,  5  $  other  coBgenitel  defects,  32;  old  age,  834. 
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Class  VI, — Local  Diseases. 

Order  1.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  171 ;  apoplexy,  287  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  42 ;  hemiplegia,  brain 
paralysis,  186 ;  paralysia  agitans  10, ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  81 ; 
chorea,  2 ;  epilepsy,  98  ;  convnlsions,  536  ;  laryngismus  stridulas,  4 ;  idiopathic 
tetanus,  15 ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  56 ;  congestion  of  brain,  24 ; 
others,  and  brain  diseases  (undefined),  45. 

Order  2.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — Otitis,  otorrhcea,  disease 
of  the  ear,  9 ;  epistaxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  5 ;  ophthalmia,  disease  of  the 
eye,  5.  . 

Order  3.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. — Endocarditis,  valvular  disease, 
231;  pericarditis,  20;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  8;  angiiia  pectoris,  28  ;  syncope,  138; 
aneurism,  63 ;  senile  gangrene,  23 ;  embolism,  thrombosis,  23 ;  phlebitis,  7 ; 
heart  disease  (undefined),  451. 

Order  4.  Diseases  of  the  Bespiratory  System. — Laryngitis,  68  ;  croup,  74; 
other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  15 ;  asthma,  emphysema,  68 ;  bronchitis, 
647  ;  pneumonia,  850  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  87  ;  pleurisy,  151 ;  others,  and 
lung  disease  (undefined),  51. 

Order  5.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. — Stomatitis,  13 ;  dentition,  41 ; 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  1 1 ;  dyspepsia,  21 ;  hsematemesis,  16 ;  melsena,  4  ;  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  120  ;  enteritis,  634  ;  ulceration  of  intestines,  46  ;  ileus,  obstruction 
of  intestine,  81  ;  stricture  or  strangulation  of  intestine,  6 ;  intussusception,  25 ; 
hernia,  43  ;  fistula,  5  ;  peritonitis,  121 ;  ascites,  10 ;  gallstones,  20 ;  cirrhosis  of 
liver,  89 ;  hepatitis,  23 ;  jaundice,  47  ;  congestion  of  liver,  12 ;  other  diseases  of 
liver,  56 ;  other  diseases  of  digestive  system,  30. 

Order  6.  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  System. — Diseases  of  lymphatic  system,  8 ; 
diseases  of  spleen,  4  ;  bronchocele,  8  ;  Addison's  disease,  2. 

Order  7.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System. — Acute  Nephritis,  92 ;  Bright's  disease, 
244  ;  uraemia,  45  ;  suppression  of  urine,  14  ;  calculus,  10 ;  haematuria,  7  ;  diseases 
of  bladder  and  of  prostate,  71 ;  others,  and  kidney  disease  (undefined),  21. 

Order  8.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Generation. — Ovarian  disease,  16  ;  diseases 
of  uterus  and  vagina,  20 ;  disorders  of  menstruation,  9  ;  pelvic  abscess,  6 ; 
diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  3. 

Order  9.   Diseases  of  Parturition. — Abortion,  miscarriage,  37  ;  puerperal  mania, 

1  ;  puerperal  convulsions,  23;  placenta  prse via,  flooding,  40;   phlegmasia  dolens, 

2  ;  other  casualties  of  childbirth,  64. 

Order  10.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  necrosis,  25  ;  arthritis, 
ostitis,  periostitis,  14  ;  joint  disease,  curvature  of  spine,  10. 

Order  11.  Diseases  of  the  Integumentary  System. — Carbuncle,  7  ;  phlegmon, 
cellulitis,  15;  lupus,  4 ;  ulcer,  bedsores,  5 ;  eczema,  21;  pemphigus,  3;  dermatitis, 2. 

Class  YII. — Violence, 

Order  1.  Accident  or  Negligence. — Fractures  or  contusions,  384 ;  gunshot 
wounds,  24 ;  cuts  (tetanus),  23  ;  bums,  scalds,  154 ;  sunstroke,  14  ;  lighting,  2 ; 
poison,  29 ;  bite  of  snake  or  insect,  10 ;  drowning,  176 ;  suffocation,  41 ;  other- 
wise, 44. 

Order  2.  Homicide. — Murder,  38  ;  manslaughter,  15 ;  justifiable  homicide,  2. 

Order  3.  Suicide. — Gunshot  wounds,  38  ;  cut,  stab,  26  ;  poison,  35  ;  drowning, 
33 ;  hanging,  22 ;  otherwise,  9. 

Order  4.  Execution. — Hanging,]. 

Order  5.   Violent  Deaths  not  classed. — Found  drowned,  8. 

Class  VIII. — lU-deJined  and  not  Specified  Causes, 

Dropsy,  40 ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  680 ;  tumour,  4 ;  abscess,  1 ;  other 
ill-defined  and  not  specified  causes,  9. 

Males,  8,671 ;  Females,  6,243.     Total,  14,914. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  from 

^hthm  in  the  colony  during  1895  was  greater  than  that  from  any 

other  disease.     The  mortality  from  this  cause  was,  however,  lower  than 

the  average  rate  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  expected  number  of 

deaths  being  1,208,  as  against  an  actual  experience  of  1,016.     The  fatal 

cases  of  cancer  were,  on  the  contrary,  14-6  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 

the  preceding  decade,  but  the  rate  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 

period  1886-95  was  only  0*398  per  thousand  of  population,  as  compared 

iritJi  0-672  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  death,  arranged  in  order 

t?/ fatality : — 


f 

1 


Number  of 
deaths. 


ii 


Phthiflis  1,016 

Accidents  901 

Pneamonia 850 

Oldage  834 

Atrophy,      debility,       inanition 

(infants) 680 

Heart      disease      (exclusive      of 
endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 

aneurism)   678 

Bronchitis    647 

Diarrhoea    645 

Enteritis 634 

Cancer 656 

Convulsions    636 

Premature  birth    496 

Influenza    326 

Apoplexy 287 

Typhoid,  enteric  fever    286 

Childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  . . .  278 

VVhooping-cough  266 

Diseases  of  the  urinary   system 

(exclusive  of  Bright's  disease). . .  260 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  ...  251 

Zf/Ver  diseases    247 

Bright's  disease     244 

Diphtheria 209 

i?efnip]egia,  brain  paralysis  1 86 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 

membranes 171 

Suicides  163 

Pleurisy  151 

Malformations  (atelectasis,  cyano- 
sis, spina  bifida,  &c. )   150 

Peritonitis 121 

Tabes  mesenterica    120 

X^iseases   of  stomach 120 

Tubercular     meningitis     (hydro- 

cepbaliis)    115 

Tuberculosis,  scrofula     104 

Intemperance    103 

^Epilepsy     98 


Number  of 
deaths. 


Cholera,  cholera  infantum 

(Congestion  of  the  lungs  

Insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the 

insane  

Ileus,  obstruction  of  the  intestines 

Croup ... 

Want  of  breast  milk  

Asthma,  emphysema  

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism 

of  heart 

Dysentery     

Aneurism  

Diabetes  mellitus     

Scarlet  fever     ...  

Laryngitis 

Syphilis  (including  congenital)... 
Paraplegia,  diseases  of  spinal  cord 
Anaemia,  chlorosis,  leucocythsemia 

Murder  and  manslaughter 

Lung  disease  (undefined)   

Hydatid  disease 

Ulceration  of  the  intestines  

Hernia    

Softening  of  the  brain    

Dentition  

Dropsy  .. 

Pyemia,  septicsemia .. 

Rheumatism 

Erysipelas    

Privation,  starvation  

Intussusception  of  intestine 

Caries,  necrosis 

Congestion  of  brain 

Thrush  

Dyspepsia 

Eczema 

Oout 

Hsematemesls  

Ovarian  disease    

Purpura,  hsemon^hagic  diathesis 
Idiopathic  tetanus  


91 

87 

81 
81 
74 
68 
68 

67 
66 
63 
62 
59 
58 
56 
56 
55 
55 
51 

47 

46 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

36 

34 

27 

25 

25 

24 

21 

21 

21 

18 

16 

16 

16 

15 
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Below  will  be  found  a  ocmiparison  of  the  deatfaa  due  to  e&ch  class  of 
disease  during  the  e%ht  years  ended  1895 : — 


1889. 


1800. 


Caowg  of  DesttL 


II 


8^ 


«  I 


C 
o 
o 


t 


I 


1891. 


o 

®        I     O'^     I 
(I4        .    Pi  I 


'""     1 


specific  febrile,  or! 

zjnuotic  diseases. 
Parasitic  diseases. . 
IKetetic  diseases  .. 
Constitational 

diseases  

Deyelopmental 

diseases  

Local  diseases  

Violence 

Ill-defined  aiMi  not 
.  specified  causes. 


Total 


2,U3 

53 

183 

2,111 

1,195 
0,543 
1,140 

1,040 


U-87 
0-37 
1-27 

14*65 

8*30 

45*41 

7*91 

7*22 


2-07  ;  2,497 

'       68 

289 


0*05 
0*18 


2K)4 

1*15 
6-32 
1*07 


2,018 

1,277 
6,615 
1,110 


ItMl     922 


14,408100*00  13*88114,796 


16-88 
0*46 
1*95 

13-64 

8-63 

44*71 

7-50 

6*23 


100*00 


2-34 
0-06 
0*27 

1-89 

1-20 


6-20    6,587 
104 

0-86 


13-86 


2,022 

71 

235 

1,968 

1,322 
6,587 
1,163 

830 


14,218 


14-22 
0-50 
1*65 

13-96 

9-30 
46-33 

8-18 

5*84 


100-00 


I 

1-84  2,917 
0-06  55 
0-21       212 

1-80  ,  2,141 

1*20  1,489 
5*98  I  7,301 
1*06    1,165 


0*76 


1,006 


12-90  16,286 


17*91 
0-34 
1-30 

13-15 

9-14 
44-83 

7-15 

6-18 


100*00 


P4 


2-55 
0-05 
0-19 

1-87 

120 
6-38 

1-02 

0-88 


U-24 


Causes  of  Death. 


1892. 

• 

9 

i 

1 

.a 

1 

§ 

Q 

Oi 

Specific  febrile,  or 

zymotic  diseases. 
Parasitic  diseases. . 
Dietetic  diseases  . . 
Constitutional 

diseases  

Developmental 

diseases  

Local  diseases    . . . 

Violence , 

Ill-defined  and  not 

specified  causes . 


Total 


2,022 

66 

204 

2,064 

1,347 
6,527 
1,153 

1,027 


1893. 


c3 
O 

I  Q 


t 

a 
o 
o 

o 

04 


1894. 

189& 

0 

• 

0 

* 

S 

§0 

t 

OD 

a 

0  tc 

^0 

3 

Is 

g 

uV 

■8 

2 

s 

J> 

S;3 

0 

9 

Q 

P« 

tu 

!  « 

& 

14,410 


14-03 
0*46 
1-42 

14-32 

9-35 

45-29 

8-00 

7-13 


100-00 


1-71 
0*06 
0-17 

1*75 

1*14 
5-52 
0-98 

0*87 


12-20 


2,891 

87 

132 

2,143 

1,449 
7,208 
1,133 

964 


18-05 
0-54 
0-82 

13-38 

9-04 

44-96 

7  07 

6-14 


2-39 
0*07 
0-11 

1-77 

1-20 


2,622 

74 

166 

2,136 

1,419 


5-95  <  6,841 
0*94  1,094 


0-81 


819 


17-28 
0-49 
1*10 

14-08 

9-35 

45-10 

7-20 

5-40 


16,0221100-00 


13-24  15,170 


100-00 


I 

1 

2-12  I  2,228 
0*06  69 
0*13   199 


14-94 
0-46 
1-34 


1-73  1  2,180  1  14*62 

1-15  1  1,480  I  9-92 
5-53  6,896  I  46-24 
0-88  :  1,128  I  7-66 

0^  '  734   4-92 


12-26  14,9141100-00 


8  . 


3s! 


^ 


1-76 
0-06 
0-16 

1-72 

1-17 
5-45 

0-58 
11-79 


Deaths  from  Cancer. 

The  diseases  which  deserve  special  mention,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  three  which  claim  most  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
are  cancer,  phthisis,  and  heart  disease.  During  the  year  1895  there 
were  556  fatal  cases  of  canicer,  as  compared  with  516  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  489  in  1893. 
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For  a  number  of  years  denths  from  cancer  have  been  m 
among  males  than  among  females  ;  thus  in  1893  there  were  250  male 
and  239  female  deaths;  in  1894,  308  male  and  208  female  deaths; 
and  in  1895,  311  male  and  245  female  deaths.  Tbe  ages  of  the  556 
persons  who  died  in  1895  ranged  from  23  to  97  years.  Of  the  total 
nnmber,  131  were  born  in  Australasia  ;  while  of  the  remainder,  341  had 
been  resident  in  the  colonies  for  20  years  or  more;  21,  between  15 
and  20  years;  31,  between  10  and  15  years;  14,  between  5  and  10 
years ;  2,  for  4  years  ;  1  for  3  years  ;  3,  for  2  years ;  3,  for  1  year ;  3 
for  less  than  1  year ;  while  of  6  the  period  of  residence  was  unknown. 

It  would  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  increasing  in  New  South 
Wales  much  faster  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  increase  in 
population.  All  fatal  caf<ea  have  been  recorded  since  1856,  and  during 
the  iuterval  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  practically 
trebled.  For  the  five  years,  1856-60,  the  proportion  was  0-14  per 
thousand,  while  in  1891-95  it  was  0'43  per  thousand.  Possibly  the* 
more  skilful  diagnosis  of  late  years,  especially  of  internal  cancer,  may 
account  for  part  of  the  increase  ;  but  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  spread  of  cancer  is  a 
dread  reality,  demanding  very  serious  attention.  The  following  table 
shows  the  deaths  since  1856,  with  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation : — 


Per  1.000 

Psr  1.000 

fiT  1,000 

Tau'. 

Yeir. 

i....h. 

P^imliLli.,.,. 

1858 

.12 

ou 

1870 

113 

0-23 

1884 

233 

0'26 

1SS7 

3S 

0!3 

1871 

127 

0-25 

1885 

287 

0-29 

IS5S 

37 

OU 

1872 

149 

0-28 

333 

0-34 

ISfifi 

4S 

0'14 

1873 

159 

0-29 

1887 

354 

0-35 

1S60 

60 

018 

1874 

156 

0  28 

404 

0-39 

1861 

08 

O'lfl 

1876 

181 

D-31 

1889 

,S93 

0-37 

1862 

73 

0-20 

1878 

166 

0-27 

1890 

392 

0-35 

1803 

76 

0-20 

1877 

167 

0-27 

1891 

516 

0-45 

I8U 

83 

0-22 

1878 

IStl 

0'29 

1892 

510 

0'43 

1865 

8a 

0-22 

1879 

171 

0-25 

1893 

489 

0  40 

1866 

105 

0-25 

1880 

239 

0-33 

•   1894 

510 

0-42 

1367 

112 

0'2e 

1S81 

218 

0-28 

1895 

550 

0-44 

1H68 

118 

0-2(1 

1882 

215 

027 

1S69 

119 

0-25 

1883 

215 

0'2S 
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Deaths  from  Phthisis. 

The  1,016  deaths  from  phthisis  which  occurred  during  1895  included 
652  loales  and  364  females,  whose  ages  are  shown  in  the  following 
t<»ble  : — 


Age  GroapB. 


Deaths. 


Ag«GroTips. 


Deaths. 


Age  Giioups. 


Deaths- 


Under  1  year 

1  year    

2  y«ara 

3 
4 
6 
0 
7 
8 
» 

11 

12 


ft 
it 

V* 

■»t 

9* 
M 
»t 

f> 
l» 


7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


13  years. 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

22 

23 

24    „      

26  years  and  under  30 


it 
«« 
I* 
n 
>» 
»» 
»t 


3 
2 
5 

6 
8 
IS 
21 
24 
18 
81 
26 
81 
14i 


85 
40 
46 
60 
65 
60 
66 
70 


tt 

M 
»♦ 

f» 


Total 


and( 

er  35 

150 

40 

140 

45 

93 

50 

75 

56 

71 

m 

58 

65 

43 

70 

23 

75 

11 

1,016 

The  Australian  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  persons  sufiering 
from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  phthisis  visit  Australia  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  these 
•are  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  and  succumb  after  a  short  residence 
in  the  colony.  It  may  be  said  that  during  those  years  for  which 
information  is  available,  about  6|  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of  con- 
sumption were  those  of  persons  whose  residence  in  Australia  had  not 
exceeded  five  years.  The  figures  for  the  year  1895  show  that  out  of  the 
1,016  persons  who  died  from  phthisis,  518  were  natives  of  Australasia ; 
and  222  were  perscms  who  had  resided  in  the  colonies  for  20  years 
and  upwards ;  58,  for  15  years  and  under  20;  101,  for  10  years  and 
under  15 ;  and  58,  for  5  years  and  under  10  ;  while  10  persons  died  of 
phthisis  during  the  fifth  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  colonies  ;  10  during 
the  fourth  year ;  9  during  the  third  year ;  7  during  the  second  year ; 
and  20  during  the  first  year.  Of  the  remaining  3  persons  the  period 
of  residence  was  unknown. 


Deaths  p»om  Heart  Disease. 

Deaths  from  heart   disease  numbered  992  during  the  year  1895, 
viz. : — 630  males  and  362  females.     Their  ages  are  shown  below : — 


Age  Groups. 


Deaths. 


Age  Groiips. 


Deaths. 


AgeGroiqw. 


Dwths 


Under  1  yeafr 

1  year    

8  years  

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


»» 
»> 
»> 
»» 
»» 
»t 
i» 
>> 
ft 
i» 
>< 


5 
6 
2 
3 

1 
7 
4 
1 
2 
4 
6 
5 
5 
5 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
30 
35 
40 


years. 


>» 

M 
l» 
» 
»» 
M 
l» 


years  and  under  80 
85 
40 
46 


n 

>* 


II 
If 
II 


2 

4 
fi 

1 

7 

3    I 

8 

4 

8 

7 

88 
61 
46 
61 


45  years  and  under  60 

50 

65 

60 

65 

70 


»i 
11 
*« 
11 
If 
II 
*f 
II 


76 
80 
85 
90 
Not  stated 


>* 
»» 

M 
»> 

n 

fi 
If 
If 


65 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 


Total 


72 

97 

99 

131 

108 

81 

72 

24 

9 

2 
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Tl»  iittmber  of  new  arrivals  among  the  992  persons  enumerated  in 
tiie  preeedisg  tal^  was  small.  Eight  persons  died  during  the  first  year 
of  residence  in  Australasia ;  3  during  the  second  year ;  2  during  the 
third  year ;  6  during  the  f ourt]i  year ;  and  5  during  the  fifth  year ; 
21  persons  had  been  residing  in  the  colonies  from  5  to  10  years ;  53  from 
10  to  15  years  ;  48  from  15  to  20  years ;  and  530  persons  20  years  and 
upwards.  Of  6  persons  the  length  of  residence  was  not  known,  and 
30i  were  natives  of  Australasia. 


Diseases  op  Nervous  System. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  unhappy  effects  which 
our  increasing  civilisation  has  upon  the  health  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  large  increase  of  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  brain.  The  statistics  of 
death&show  quite  the  contrary.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  do  not  now  show  so  many  fatal  cases  as  formerly 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  This  will  readily  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  covers  the  whole  period  during  which  registra- 
tion has  beesi  in  force  : — 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Year. 

Deaths. 

1,000  of 
popula&ion. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

1,000  of 
popolation. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

1,000  of 
^pulation. 

1856 

489 

2^08 

1870 

947 

1-93 

1884 

1,803 

2-04 

1857 

7«2 

267 

1871 

984 

1-94 

1885 

1,940 

2-09 

1858 

930 

2-87 

1872 

1,145 

2-17 

1886 

1,800 

1-86 

1859 

868 

2-56 

1873 

1,180 

217 

1887 

1,675 

1-67 

1860 

884 

2-58 

1874 

1,265 

2-24 

1888 

1,692 

1-63 

1861 

736 

208 

1875 

1,307 

2-24 

1889 

1,671 

1-57 

1882 

916 

2-53 

1876 

1,293 

2-14 

1890 

1,594 

1-45 

1863 

866 

2-33 

1877 

1,245 

1-98 

1891 

1,691 

1-48 

1864 

855 

2-22 

1878 

1,427 

2-17 

1892 

1,580 

1-34 

1865 

822 

2  05 

1879 

1,380 

2-00 

1893 

1,836 

1-52 

1866 

905 

216 

1880 

1,499 

2  06 

1894 

1,592 

1-29 

1867 

1,025 

2-35 

1881 

1,541 

2  01 

1895 

1,557 

1-23 

1868 

1,023 

2-25 

1882 

1,644 

2-06 

1869 

943 

2  00 

1883 

1,594 

1-90 

Accidents. 


Accidental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  country.  The 
number  registered  during  1895  was  901,  or  206  in  the  metropolis  and 
695  in  the  country  districts.  The  numbers  for  1894  were  226  and  638 
respectively.     A  slight  decrease  is,  therefore,  apparent  in  the  metropolis, 
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and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  country  districts.  The  number  of 
fatal  accidents  in  the  colony  during  each  of  the  years  1889  to  1895 
inclusive  was  as  follows; — 


Sydney  and  suburba... 
Country  

Total     


1892.        1893. 


9DS        972        943 


In  the  followiug  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of  the 
rarious  fatal  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 
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The  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  1886  to 
1895  has  been  81  per  100,000  of  the  population.  This,  although  much 
lower  than  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  is  higher  than  in  the 
other  colonies,  or  in  any  country  whose  records  are  available  for  com 
parison,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement ; — 


New  South  Wrfea 81 

Victoria 80 

Queensland    125 

South  Australia  60 

Western  Australia 120 

Tasmania 72 

New  Zealand    77 

England  and  Wales 56 

Suotiand   68 

Ireland 33 

France  34 

Spain     21 


Switzerland   69 

Italy    15 

Germany 42 

Prussia    41 

Austria   31 

Hungary 34 
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The  nnniber  of  suicides  registered  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
ten  years  1886-95,  and  the  various  modes  adopted  for  the  taking  of  life, 
were  as  follow: — 
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Suicide  by  hanging  formerly  claimed  the  largest  number  o£  male 
victims  ;  but  for  the  ten  years  ended  1895  there  were  300  suicides  of 
males  by  shooting,  aa  against  204  by  hanging.  Death  by  poisoning  was 
most  favoured  by  women,  there  having  been  111  cases  during  the  decade, 
while  63  females  put  an  end  to  themselves  by  drowning. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  suicides,  and  the  proportion 
to  total  deaths,  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Sui,4a«b,m^«. 

Buidd 

»b,tac^ 

Total  SulcidH 

No. 

Psrtbounnd 

Per  thouund 

^'dSsr* 

oimal™. 

oflemalH 
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9-64 

13 

2-13 

95 

1887 
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12-47 

24 

4-23 
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9-00 

1888 

102 

1207 

30 

5-04 
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1899 
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10-24 
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1890 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  proportion  of  suicides, 
at  different  age-groups  of  males  and  females,  per  million  of  population, 
for  the  twenty-five  years  1871-95  : — 


A^e  Groups. 


Average  of  10 
years,  1871-80. 


M. 


F. 


Average  of  10 
years,  1881-90. 


M. 


F. 


Average  of  6 
years,  1891-95. 


M. 


F. 


Average  of  26 
years,  1871-96^ 


M. 


F. 


10  years  and  under  15  ... 


15 
20 
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30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
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25  ... 
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40  ... 
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,50  ... 
65  .. 
60  ... 
65  ... 
70  ... 
„  and  upwards 
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92 

35 
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65 
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88 
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500 

374 

82 

489 

572 

192 
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674 

89 
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39 

504 

176 

47 
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54 
71 
61 
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86 

138 
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90 
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24 

72 

23 
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73 

95 
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68 
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87 
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82 
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50 
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70 

376 
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75 
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87 
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76 
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590 

240 

67 
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44 
53 
53 
73 
68 
89 
82 
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91 
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133 
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These  figures  show  that  suicide  is  steadily  increasing  both  amongst 
males  and  females,  and  that  the  disposition  to  self-destruction  increases 
with  each  year  of  life.  The  rate  for  females  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  for 
males,  and  this  average  has  been  maintained  in  a  singular  manner 
throughout  the  whole  period  over  which  observation  extends.  At  no  period 
of  life,  except  during  the  five  years  15  to  19,  are  females  more  prone  to 
suicide  than  males,  nor  does  age  develop  the  tendency  amongst  them  to 
the  same  extent. 

Experience  shows  that  conduct  is  largely  influenced  by  the  seasons. 
As  regards  suicides,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  who  are 
more  prone  to  attempt  self-destruction  in  the  first  and  last  quarters  of 
the  year  than  in  the  intervening  period.  January,  February,  and 
December,  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year,  have  the  largest  record 
of  suicides.  For  the  decade  ended  1895  the  proportion  of  male  suicides 
during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 

Firstquarter  25*91  per  cent. 

Secona  quarter   21*22       ,, 

Thirdquarter 23*04       „ 

Fourth  quarter  29*83       „ 

Female  suicides  classified  by  quarters  for  the  same  period  show  the 
highest  proportion  during  the  fourth  quarter,  as  do  the  males  ;  but, 
contrary  to  expectation,  the  proportion  of  the  first  quarter  is  the  lowest 
of  the  year,  the  figures  being  as  follow  : — 

Firstquarter  21  *63  per  eent. 

Secona  quarter   23*67       „ 

Thirdquarter.. 27*35       „ 

Fourth  quarter 27*35      „ 
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The  tii«ui  rate  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the  ten  years  ended 
1895  waa  11-4,  which  is  aligbUy  lower  thui  in  New  South  WaW  In 
Teq>ect  to  suicide,  however,  all  the  ccdoniee.  Tasmania  alone  excited, 
compare  somewhat  unfavcrorably  with  Great  foitais,  deaths  by  suicide 
averaging  8'4  per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
5-6  in  Scotland.  The  following  figures  >hoW  the  rale  of  deaths  from 
suicide  in  the  Austndasiaii  ecdonies  : — 


Cotaljr. 

Petl<n,000titHaBO 

Index  of  Mortality. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  ages  of  the  population  considerably  affect, 
the  death-rate  sf  a  country  ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  comparison  of  the 
mortality  of  the  principal  countriee  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  age 
basis,  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
Berne,  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  population  of  Sweden, 
in  five  age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  ceneus  of  1890,  as  the  standard 
population  by  which  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated. 
Applying  the  coefficient  of  mortality  is  each  age-group  in  New  South 
Wales  to  the  age-constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the  index  of 
mortality  for  the  cnlony  iluriiig  t)i<^  laat  teu  jears  i:<  fouTid  to  Ix'  a» 
Idlows: — 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  index  of  mortality  has  been  cal- 
culated for  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  the  figures  are  set  down  below.  How  greatly  tbe  age- 
constitution  of  the  population  determines  the  annual  mortality  of  a 
country  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  which  shows  that  in  1895  the  index 
of  mortality  in  Australasia*  ranged  from  18 '86  per  thousand  in  Western 
Australia  to  13*40  per  thousand  in  Tasmania,  while  for  the  same  year  the 
death-rate  ranged  from  17*50  in  Western  Australia  to  9*91  per  thousand 
of  population  in  New  Zealand. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out,  in  connection  with  the  calculations  of 
the  indexes  of  mortality,  that  the  age-constitution  of  the  population  of 
each  of  the  colonies  during  each  of  the  six  years  taken  has  been  assumed 
to  be  that  which  existed  at  the  census  in  1891.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
composition  of  the  populations  of  some  of  the  colonies  has  changed 
since  that  date ;  but  no  data  are  available  upon  which  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  conditions  at  the  present  time  can  be  based. 


Colony. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


189S. 


1894. 


1895. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


16-51 

18-68 

15*65 

16-71 

16-32 

18-71 

19-48 

16-24 

16-73 

15-96 

17-29 

15-52 

15-82 

16-66 

16-29 

15-33 

16-75 

14*07 

1610 

14  61 

15-11 

21-54 

18-94 

18  08 

16-65 

17-25 

18-01 

15-64 

15-43 

14-74 

12-87 

13-95 

13-69 

13-56 

14-44 

16-68 

17-83 

15*47 

1616 

15-68 

15*69 
16-39 
15-21 
14-36 
18-86 
13-40 
13-98 

15-49 


Burials. 

Cemeteries  in  New  South  "Wales  are  in  some  cases  church  property ; 
in  other  cases  they  belong  to  municipal  corporations ;  and  in  other  cases 
again  they  are  Government  property  administered  by  trustees,  partly 
appointed  and  partly  elected.  A  few  cemeteries  in  outlying  parts  of 
the  colony  are  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  In  the  metropolitan 
area  the  first  three  kinds  of  ownership  are  all  represented.  The  necro- 
polis at  Rookwood  and  the  cemetery  at  Sutherland  are  Government 
property  managed  by  trustees ;  while  amongst  a  number  of  others,  the 
Waverley  and  Long  Bay  cemeteries  belong  to  the  Waverley  and  Rand- 
wick  municipalities  respectively ;  and  the  St.  Thomas's,  North  Sydney ; 
Watson's  Bay,  St.  Peters,  Petersham,  and  Randwick  cemeteries  are 
church  property.  Burial  fees  at  Rookwood  range  from  12s.  6d.  to  ^1  10s., 
and  at  Waverley  from  £\  17s.  6d.  to  £2  7s.  6d.,  for  the  great  majority  of 
funerals ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  they  may,  according  to  situation 
and  area  required,  amount  to  £10  10s.  or  more.  The  average  price  oi 
funerals  in  the  metropolitan  area  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — ^Tor 
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coffin  and  hearse,  first  class,  £10 ;  second  class,  £7 ;  third  class,  £4 ;  and 
for  coaches,  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  each,  according  to  distance  to  be 
travelled ;  total  cost — first  class,  £15  ;  second  class,  £10  10s.  ;  third 
class,  £7  10s.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  average  for  country- 
funerals  ;  for  while  in  some  of  the  larger  country  towns  undertakers  are 
to  be  found,  in  the  majority  of  country  places  actual  funeral  expenses 
need  hardly  be  incurred  except  in  the  shape  of  burial  fees. 

Sickness  and  Infirmity. 

Closely  allied  to  the  consideration  of  the  rate  of  mortality  is  that  of 
the  rate  of  sickness ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  directly  proportioned  to  the  former.  At  different  periods  of 
life  mankind  is  exposed  to  different  classes  of  disease,  some  virulent 
and  of  brief  duration,  others  protracted  in  duration  yet  less  fatal  in 
their  effects.  Within  a  few  months  after  their  entrance  into  the  world 
the  majority  of  the  infants  prematurely  born  or  of  weak  or  imperfect 
organisation  are  removed  by  death,  and  others  succumb  to  such  causes 
as  "overlaying,"  improper  feeding  —  commonly  termed  "want  of 
breast  milk" — and  "infanticide."  During  the  next  few  years  of  life 
children  are  especially  subject  to  such  diseases  as  convulsions  (sympto- 
matic of  undeveloped  causes  of  sickness),  measles,  whooping-cough, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  from  which  the  survivors  generally  enjoy 
an  immunity  during  the  remainder  of  their  life.  Later  on  in  the 
progress  of  years,  during  a  period  ranging  from  puberty  to  the  change 
of  life,  many  become  victims  to  consumption,  often  after  a  wearisome 
and  lingering  resistance ;  while  after  entering  into  active  life  they  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  accidents,  more  or  less  imminent  according  to  the 
occupation  adopted,  and  resulting  it  may  be  in  immediate  death  or  in  a 
more  or  less  permanent  sickness  or  disablement ;  and  during  this  period 
the  females,  if  not,  as  a  rule,  so  exposed  to  external  dangers,  suffer 
frequent  loss  from  the  risks  of  childbirth.  During  the  later  portion  of 
this  period  and  the  years  succeeding  it,  many  are  removed  by  diseases 
from  some  of  which  they  may  have  been  secretly  or  unwittingly  suffer- 
ing for  years;  and  the  deaths  from  heart  disease,  liver  diseases,  and 
cancer  are  very  numerous,  the  last-named  becoming  more  widespread  in 
New  South  Wales  and  more  prevalent  among  men  than  among  women. 
And  last  of  all  comes  that  oft-time  protracted  "chronic  illness" 
generally  termed  "  old  age,"  when  people  are  for  the  most  part  unable 
to  work  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  are  therefore  dependent  on 
the  provision  they  have  made  in  the  past  or  on  the  good  will  of  others. 
Although  in  a  medical  sense  sickness  may  only  be  used  to  denote  that 
state  of  the  body  which  requires  the  administi-ation  of  medicine  or  the 
attendance  and  services  of  a  medical  practitioner,  yet  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term  it  is  employed  to  denote  inability  to  follow  one's 
usual  occupation  in  life  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  Thus  a  sore 
thumb  might  be  "  sickness  "  in  the  case  of  a  compositor  or  a  bricklayer, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  his  foreman  or  employer. 
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In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Gonlerenoe  of  StatistidaBB,  an 
inquiry  vas  inserted  in  the  Census  sdiedule  with  the  intentioa  cl 
eliciting  information  as  to  the  numher  of  peiaons  suffering  from  sickaiMB 
or  infirmity.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  inquiry  would  be  on  ail 
points  successful ;  indeed,  it  was  recognised  that  the  term  sidcness  is 
itself  vague  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  inquiry  was  understood  to  refer 
to  inability  to  follow  ordinary  occupations,  or,  where  there  was  no  occu- 
pation, then  bed-fast  sickness  was  understood.  Judging  from  the  infor- 
mation gathered  from  other  sources,  it  is  believed  that  the  particulars 
obtained  were  substantially  accurate,  except  perimps  in  regard  to  epilepsy 
and  idiocy.  In  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  the  neuroses  last 
mentioned,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  those  filling  up  the  schedule,  especially  where  the  perscms  con- 
cerned were  their  offspring,  to  record  either  infirmity  except  when  its 
presence  was  too  plain  to  be  overlooked. 

Assuming  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  to  be  indicative  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  and  excluding  the 
aborigines,  it  would  appear  that  something  like  2  per  cent,  of  ihe 
people  constantly  suffer  from  some  form  of  infirmity  arising  either  from 
disease  or  from  disablement  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  proportion  per  1,000 
suffering  from  each  cause  : — 


Cf£«.1._M<kM    ^M    T      <•   -         *■*- 

Total  number. 

•              ^ 

Per  thousand. 

Sicknoas  or  Infinmty. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Mates. 
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PenoDS. 

Total  cases  of  Infirmity   

13,926 

8,325 

22,251 

2311 

1614 

19-88 

Sickness — 

Paralysis  

530 

209 

15 

5,732 

321 
130 

*4,'385 

851 

339 

15 

10,117 

0^ 
0-35 
0-01 
9-55 

962 

0-25 

8-51 

0*77 

£i>ileD8v  

0-31 

LeDrosv 

0-00 

■"""^i" ^'"j   • ...1.......... 

Others  and  undefined 

9-06 

Total  Sickness 

6,486 

1,248 

210 

3 

780 

416 

1,926 
164 

1,182 
566 
945 

4,836 

211 

173 

6 

568 

325 

1,203 

122 

593 

69 

219 

11,322 

1,459 

383 

9 

1,348 

741 
3,129 

286 
1,775 

635 
1,164 

10-80 

209 
0-35 
0-01 
1-30 
0-69 
312 
0-27 
1*97 
0-94 
1-57 

9*38 

0-41 
0-34 
0i)l 
1-10 
0-63 
2-33 
0  24 
116 
013 
0-42 

10-14 

Other  Infirmities — 

Accident  

1-31 

Deaf  and  Dumb  

0-34 

Dumb  only    

Deaf  only 

0-01 
1-21 

BUnd 

Ii^fiane  .., 

0-66 
2-75 

Idiotic  

0-26 

Crippled 

Lost  a  Limb 

1-69 
0-57 

Lost  Sight  of  an  Eye 

1-05 
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A  wpEunKte  elassi&mtftoii  o£  the  OhiaeM  was  made,  bat  no  special 
featofes  wei«  diaeloaed  except  that  9  ont  of  the  15  lepers  w^re  of  this 
nationality.  There  was  also  coie  Javanese  leper.  The  number  of 
Chinese  insane  was  73 — a  much  larger  figure  than  their  proportion  of 
the  community  warranted ;  but  in  this  the  Chinese  were  not  singular,  as 
several  other  nationalities  had  a  like  undue  proportion. 

By  virtue  of  the  Leprosy  Act  of  1890,  the  Board  of  Health  is 
empowered  to.  detain  and  isolate  persons  suffering  from  leprosy.  In 
1891  there  were  lepers  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia  except  Tas- 
mania, and  in  all  the  cases  then  knqwn  to  the  health  authorities  the 
affiicted  were  of  the  male  sex.  The  number  of  lepers  in  each  colony  at 
that  time,  and  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  set  out 
in  the  appended  table : — 


Nationality. 

Colcmy. 

1 

Australian 
AboriginaUL 

1 

South  Sea 
Ifllandera. 

i 

i 
1 

• 

f 

• 

New  South  Wales. 

5 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

9 

1 

•  ■  • 

15 

Victoria     

1 
2 

•  •• 

1 

•  ■  • 

3 

2 
3 

••  ■ 

•  •  • 

• 

1 

3 

Qaeensland 

10 

South  Australia... 

•  •  • 

■  *  • 

■  •  • 

3 

... 

•  •  • 

3 

Western  Australia 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I 

New  Zealand  

*  •  • 

•  ■  • 

4 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

4 

Total 

8 

1 

4 

3 

18 

1 

1 

36 

On  January  1st,  1897,  there  were  16  persons — 13  males  and  3  females — 
in  the  leper  lazaret  at  Little  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  This  number  was 
consid^-ably  less  t^an  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896,  nineteen 
CSiinese  lepers  having  been  returned  to  their  native  country  in  l^e 
course  of  the  year.  The  present  inmates  belong  to  the  following  nation- 
alities : — New  South  Wales,  7 ;  England,  2 ;  Grermany,  1 ;  India,  1 ;  China, 
2, ;  Java,  1  ;  South  Sea  Islands,  2. 

During  the  Census  year  there  were  943  deaths  due  to  accidents, 
780  heing  of  males  and  163  of  females.  On  the  day  of  enumeration, 
1,248  males  and  211  females  were  recorded  as  suffering  from  accidents 
<tf  such  a  nature  as  to  require  special  att^ation. 
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The  blind  numbered  416  males  and  325  females,  of  whom  657  were 
adults  and  84  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  these,  32  adults  were  employed 
or  connected  with  the  Industrial  Blind  Institution  at  Sydney,  and  20 
children  were  in  other  public  institutions. 

By  crippled  were  understood  such  persons  as  through  illness  and 
accident  had  lost  the  complete  or  partial  use  of  one  or  more  than  one 
limb  without  being  entirely  deprived  of  the  member  itself.  The  term  is 
none  too  happy,  seeing  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  afflicted  were  not 
disabled  from  following  gainful  occupations. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  comprised  162  adults,  and  221  children  and  others 
under  21  years;  of  these,  57  were  inmates  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  at  Sydney.  There  were  780  males  and  568  females  returned 
as  being  deaf  but  not  dumb.  Deafness,  as  defined  in  the  Census  schedule, 
was  intended  to  mean  total  infirmity ;  the  inquiry,  however,  was  possibly 
misunderstood  by  some,  and  cases  of  infirmity  of  hearing  short  of 
total  deafness  recorded,  but  the  figures  viewed  in  ages  give  no  clue  to 
what  was  really  understood.  There  were  127  persons  under  21  years 
returned  as  deaf,  and  1,221  above  that  age.  The  persons  returned  as 
dumb  but  not  deaf  were  only  9  in  number,  3  of  whom  were  males,  and 
6  females. 

The  epileptics  whose  infirmity  was  noted  on  the  schedule  were  209 
males  and  130  females.  They  probably  comprised  only  those  who  were 
actually  suffering  on  the  day  of  the  Census — the  persons  with  an  epileptic 
taint  were  doubtless  much  more  numerous. 

As  already  pointed  out,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
persons  returned  as  idiotic  understates  the  truth,  seeing  that  only  118 
under  21  and  168  over  that  age  were  so  returned.  Perhaps  only  the 
aggressively  idiotic  were  recorded  on  the  Census  papers,  for  truly 
between  the  drivelling  idiot  and  the  confessedly  sane  there  are  many 
grades  of  idiocy  not  likely  to  be  acknowledged  as  such. 


Duration  of  Sickness. 

No  doubt  accurate  returns  could  be  obtained  from  public  institutions 
as  to  the  duration  after  admission  and  the  result  of  all  cases  which  Lave 
undergone  treatment  in  them,  but  they  would  not  be  correct  enough  for 
general  use.  Many  of  the  cases  of  sickness  might  have  existed  for  some 
time  before  the  patient  applied  for  relief,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  as  a  rule  only  those  whose  condition  is  deemed  critical  are 
conveyed  to  a  hospital,  whilst  what  is  required  to  make  the  statistics  of 
any  public  utility  is  that  we  should  obtain  the  average  duration  of 
"  sickness,"  that  is,  of  inability  to  work  at  the  usual  trade  or  business  at 
each  period  of  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  statistics  relating  to  the  average  duration 
of  fatal  sickness  have  been  compiled,  although  in  most  cases  valuable 
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information  might  be  obtained  from  the  registration  of  deaths.  So 
far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  duration  of  general  sickness,  some 
important  material  was  compiled  by  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  in  New 
Sonth  Wales  concerning  the  mortality  and  sickness  among  its 
members.  From  this  information  has  been  prepared  the  following 
table,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  experience  of 
that  extensive  Order  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales  with 
regard  to  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person,  the  annual 
mortality  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  death,  at 
various  age  groups  : —  • 


England. 

New  South  Wales. 

Aj^e. 

Weeks  of 
Sickness  per 

Member 
per  annum. 

Mortality 

per  cent 

per  annmn. 

Days  of 

Sickness  to 

1  Death. 

Weeks  of 

Sickness  per 

Member 
per  annum. 

Mortality 

per  cent. 

per  annum. 

Days  of 

Sickness  to 

1  Death. 

21-25 

0-764 

0-667 

791 

0-401 

0-293 

958 

26-30 

0-827 

0-764 

758 

0-512 

0-455 

788 

31-35 

0-954 

0-864 

773 

0-629 

0-575 

765 

36-40 

1100 

1-046 

736 

0-828 

0-667 

316 

4M6 

1-348 

1-257 

761 

1-181 

0-988 

837 

46-50 

1-776 

1-545 

805 

1-583 

1-087 

1,020 

51-55 

2-406 

2-035 

828 

1-949 

1-638 

833 

56-60 

3-441 

2-769 

867 

3-299 

2-278 

1,014 

61-65 

5-306 

3-989 

931 

6-616 

3-605 

2,241 

66-70 

8-399 

5-638 

1,043 

6-949 

6  •019 

808 

71-75 

13-092 

8-560 

1,071 

16-164 

8-850 

1,200 

76-80 

18-307 

12-204 

1,050 

14-860 

20-000 

520 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  mortality  experience 
of  the  colony,  and  the  sickness,  appear  to  be  lower  than  in  England ; 
but  the  data  for  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to  sickness  are  not  yet 
sufficient  to  enable  any  confident  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
tabulated  results. 
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EXPBCTATIOK   OF  LiFE. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  common  remark  that  nothiDg  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  length  of  life  which  an  individual  may  enjoy,  and  notiiing 
more  certain  than  the  duration  of  lives  taken  in  the  aggregate.  A 
life-table  professes  to  give  the  number  of  persons  out  of  a  given 
number — ^usually  100,000-7- who  may  be  expected  to  survive  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  commencing  with  birth  or  year  0,  until  the  last  has  been 
counted  out.  As  a  complement  to  this,  it  tdiows  the  number  who 
may  be  expected  to  d^e  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  mean  after-life- 
time of  persons  at  each  completed  year  of  life.  This  last  is  what  is 
usually  called  the  expectation  of  life,  and  is  so  called  in  the  life-tables 
which  will  be  found  annexed. 

The  data  required  for  a  life-table  are  the  number  of  persons  living,  as 
ascertained  by  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  people,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded  at  each  year  of  age.  Experience,  however,  shows  that 
•  neither  in  the  case  of  one  set  of  facts  nor  in  the  other  is  absolute 
exactitude  attainable ;  for,  without  regarding  those  who  deliberately 
misstate  their  age  at  the  time  of  the  Census,  there  are  always  some,  and 
by  no  means  a  few,  who  either  do  not  know  the  year  of  their  birth,  or 
in  the  Census  paper  return  themselves  as  at  the  nearest  decennial  age. 
Thus  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  those  who  have  compiled  a  popula- 
tion census  to  find  that  the  number  of  persons  at  age  40,  for  example, 
largely  exceeds  that  at  38,  39,  41,  or  42,  and  similarly  with  50  and  other 
decennial  ages.  There  is  also  a  tendency,  although  not  to  such  a  marked 
extent,  for  peraons  near  the  quinquennial  ages,  if  they  may  so  be  termed, 
viz.,  35,  45,  55,  etc.,  to  return  themselves  as  at  these  ages  and  not  at  their 
true  age.  The  ages  of  persons  dying  are  stated  with  more  exactitude, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  ages  to  group  themselves  round 
the  decennial  figures.  It  is  necessary  in  a  life-table  to  make  allowance 
for  the  bias  or  personal  equation  which  the  statements  of  ages  exhibit, 
otherwise  the  expectation  of  life  when  plotted  to  a  scale  would  exhibit 
a  series  of  angular  points,  instead  of  the  rather  graceful  curves  which 
the  diagi'am  should  show.  Dr.  Farr,  to  whose  labours  the  world  owes  the 
first  English  life-table,  adopted  a  system  of  adjustment  which  effectually 
smoothed  off  the  angular  points  to  which  allusion  has  been  made; 
but  it  is  now  recognised  that  this  smoothing  process  was  too  effectual, 
and  the  variations  from  uniformity  at  certain  ages,  arising  from  change  of 
life,  from  the  effects  of  climate  and  environment,  or  from  emigration, 
are  altogether  lost.  Since  the  compilation  of  the  fourth  or  last  English 
life-table  by  Dr.  Ogle,  the  question  of  adjustment  has  been  very  fully 
dtscossed,  and  the  method  used  by  Mr.  W.  S.  R  Woolhoose,  m  adjusting 
the  graduation  of  the  tables  of  mortality  adopted  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  has  met  with  general  a|^>ix>val;  and  it  is  the  S3rstem  of 
Woolhoose  that  has  been  used  in  calculating  the  mortality  on  whidi  the 
following  tables  are  based. 


W 
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'Hte  a^es  assaoied  were  tbose  &soertained  »t  ih«  Ccouas  Ukeo  on  the 
5tii  April,  1891,  and  the  deaths  thoee  registered  aa  occsning  daring  the 
tvelre  montiiBiiprecsdit^  &nd  the  twelve  mtKiths  following  the  day  of 
the  Census.  The  nanber  ai  persona  deali  with  was  1,123,954,  being 
the  popuUlioD  of  the  colonj,  leea  the  aborigines;  And.  tiie  number  of 
deaths  in  the  two  years,  30,504.  It  iii»y  be  well  to  note  at  this  stage 
that  the  death-rate  of  1891  was  very  consideraUy  augmtented  bj  the 
influenza  epidemic,  an  abnormal  jM^portion  o£  deaths  occurring  amoogBt 
aged  persons,  especiaUy  females.  This  is  a  circuniBtaace  whidi  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  life-tables  hereafter  combed  with 
tie  one  now  presented. 

The  necessity  for  exact  data  in  calcnlating  life  contingencies  brought 
into  existence  the  first  life-teble  ;  but  tliere  are  uses  to  which  it  niay  be 
pnt  that  are  entirely  apart  from  the  requirements  of  the  actuary.  If 
the  progress  of  mediinne,  viewed  as  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  is  to 
be  measured,  the  only  gauge  which  can  be  applied  is  the  life-table  ; 
and  it  is  held  to  he  very  positive  evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  people  that  in  the  forty  yearB  that  elapsed  between  the  compi- 
lation of  Dr.  Farr's  first  table  of  the  expectation  qf  life  and  of  that  by 
Dr.  Ogle,  there  was  an  improvement  of  1^  years  in  the  expectation  at 
birth. 

It  is  impOBSible  to  compare  the  expectation  of  life  now  ascer- 
tained for  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  past  years,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  expectation  has  been  ascertained ;  but  a  few  com- 
parisons with  Dr.  Ogle's  table  for  England  la&j  not  be  without 
bterefit.  First,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  several  material 
points  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  with  the  New  South 
Wales  table. 

The  popoli^oa  of  the  colony  is  composed  <^  two-thirds  of  native 
bwn  and  one-third  of  British  or  foragn  parentage ;  and  of  the  persons 
over  16  years  of  age,  about  one  half  belong  to  the  latt«-  category.  The 
arera^  length  of  time  which  the  non-Auatralian-bmn  have  spent  in  the 
colony  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined ;  but  it  must  be  abundantly 
plain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  New  South  Wales 
wbose  past  life  has  been  very  little  influenced  by  Australian  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  mortality  experience  which  the  tables  show  is 
>^  reality  of  two  kinde.  The  earlier  ages  are  practically  purely 
AoAralian,  wliilst  the  later  ages  ftre  piirtly  Australian  and  partly 
BtitieJa  and  foreign,  the  latter  clement  ^'•'tting  stronger  as  the  ages 
adnace.  Therefore,  though  the  cspeotiition  here  given  is  correct  a^ 
■■^RrdB  the  population  as  at  present  constituted,  it  might  not  be  so  if 
'he  AnstiwJian-bom  element  pi'ciioraiiiiilr.l  f.u  largely  at  every  age  as  it 
'iues  at  the  earlier  periods.  No  attempt  is  made  to  diflferentiate  the 
^f>  dements  of  population,  with  tlie  liew  of  discovering  whether  it  is 
tnie,  as  is  somcriiiies  asBuraeiJ,  that  the  conditions  in  Australia  are 
faTOurable  for  early  and  middle  life,  but  not  tor  old  age,  or  whether  the 
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very  marked  superiority  of  the  Australian  over  the  European  death- 
rate  for  early  ages  is  maintained  throughout  all  the  ages.  The  data  by 
means  of  which  such  could  be  done  are  lacking.  It  may  here  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  admixture  of 
non- Australian-born  has  not  improved  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  ages 
where  their  presence  is  of  importance. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  tables  will  show  that  the  expectation  of 
life,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  life-table,  is  greater  for  males  for 
every  year  up  to  84  than  under  the  English  life-table  of  Dr.  Ogle.  At 
birth  (age  0  of  the  table),  the  difference  in  the  expectation  is  8 J  years, 
at  5  years  of  age,  4*03 ;  at  10  years,  3*29  years  ;  at  30,  2-2  years  ;  and 
at  60  yeara,  0'46.  For  females  up  to  64  years  much  the  same  results 
are  shown.  Thus,  at  age  0  the  New  South  "Wales  expectation  exceeds 
the  English  by  8*28  years ;  at  5  years,  by  4*34  ;  at  10  years,  by  3*63  ;  at 
30  years,  by  2  years ;  and  at  60,  by  0*27  years.  At  the  ages  above 
64  the  expectation  for  females  is  higher  in  the  English  table  than 
in  that  of  New  South  Wales.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  this  means  that  the  superiority  of  the  ages  below  84  for  males 
and  64  for  females  is  lost  after  those  years  are  attained.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  true  that,  compared  with  the  population,  there  are  more 
deaths  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  ages  above  those  quoted  than  there  are 
in  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  larger  proportion  is  then  surviving 
in  New  South  Wales  than  in  England.  Thus  out  of  100,000  males 
bom  in  New  South  Wales,  5,920  will  survive  until  84,  whereas  in 
England  the  number  is  only  3,813.  Similarly,  at  age  90  the  survivors 
in  New  South  Wales  would  be  1,156,  whereas  in  England  they  would 
number  802  only.  The  figures  in  regard  to  females  show  much  the 
same  proportions.  Out  of  100,000  females  born  in  New  South  Wales, 
48,725  would  survive  tUl  64,  against  37,049  in  England;  37,570 
would  live  till  70  years  of  age,  against  27,723  in  England ;  at  age 
80  the  numbers  would  be  13,657  and  10,894  ;  and  at  age  90,  1,630  and 
1,423  respectively. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  with  the  English  life  table  of  Dr.  Farr,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  each  instance  the  expectation  for  females  exceeds 
that  for  males,  varying  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  from  3*3  at 
age  0  to  2*5  years  at  10  years,  the  difference  gradually  becoming  less  and 
less  as  the  ages  increase,  until  the  expectation  becomes  almost  the  same 
for  each  sex.  Neither  of  the  English  life  tables,  as  computed  by  Dr.  Farr 
and  Dr.  Ogle,  nor  that  computed  by  the  author  for  New  South  Wales, 
shows  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  women  of  the  reproductive  age,  say 
15  to  45  years,  falls  nearer  to  that  of  males  than  at  other  ages.  What- 
ever may  be  the  risks  attendant  on  child-bearing,  it  seems  they  do  not 
affect  the  death-rate  of  females  more  largely  than  accidents  or  other 
risks  to  which  males  are  liable  at  the  same  ages  affect  that  of  males. 
The  following  are  the  tables  of  the  expectation  of  life  for  New  South 
Wales : — 
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The  oalddation^fts  eoEtaidedto  100  years,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  oat  the  table  abort  at  90  yeans,  as  the  munber  of  persons  over  that 
age  *«ras  altogether  too  amall  to  afford  aoffioieiit  experienoe  on  whldi  to 
^md  a  Life  liable.  As  a  matter  of  onriosity,,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
ihe  caqsectatioii  of  life  at  ages  over  90  '^vttS'as  follows  : — 


Aj?e. 

Livhiflr  oat  of  100,000  bom. 

BqMOtatttoD  of  life  in  yean. 

]jl^^] 

Females. 

Ufllei. 

Females. 

91  ... 

761 

1,084 

2*48 

2-72 

92  ... 

529 

767 

2-41 

2-64 

93  ... 

361 

531 

2*36 

2*59 

94  ... 

242    ' 

367 

2-27 

2-62 

95  ... 

163 

250 

216 

2-47 

96  ... 

106 

169 

1-96 

2-42 

97  ... 

67 

113 

1-68 

2-37 

98  ... 

42 

75 

1-37 

2-31 

99  ... 

26 

49 

0-80 

2-28 

leo  ... 

13 

31 

016 

2-31 

In  addition  to  the  expectation  of  life  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
following  table  will  be  found  a  column  showing  the  H.M.  (healthy 
male)  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  The  cor- 
responding ligures  of  Dr.  Ogle's  English  Life  Table  are  also  given,  by 
way  of  comparison.  And  while  the  after-lifetime  at  each  age  in  the 
H.M.  table  of  the  A.M. P.  Society  is  higher  than  that  for  the  colony,  the 
gradation  is  much  the  same  in  each  calculation.  That  one  should  give  an 
estimate  of  greater  longevity  at  the  different  ages  than  the  other  is  but 
natural;  for  in  computing  the  table  for  the  whole  colony,  the  total 
numbers  of  persons  living  and  dying  at  each  period  of  life  are  taken  into 
consideration,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.P.  table,  only  selected 
lives,  or  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  an  insurance  society,  form  the 
basis  of  computation.  Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  their 
true  light,  the  one  is,  as  it  stands,  more  an  index  of  the  correctness  of 
the  other  than  it  would  be  if  the  figures  in  both  were  identical.  Dr. 
Fsrr  calls  the  Life  Table  a  hiometer,  and  speaks  of  it  as  of  equal  import- 
ance, in  all  inquiries  connected  with  human  life  or  sanitary  improve- 
ments,  with  tihe  barometer  or  thermometer  and  similar  instruments 
employed  in  physical  research,  and  as  being  also  the'  keystone  or  pivot 
on  wlaoh  the  whole  science  of  life  assurance  hinges.  For  even  suppos- 
ing that  an  insurance  society  had  empirically  arrived  at  an  equitable 
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rate  of  premium  for  assuring  lives,  the  Mortality  or  life  Table  is  still 
required  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  preminma  for  a  pros- 
pective term  of  years,  as  against  the  value  of  the  sums  assured  thereby, 
so  that  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  may  be  periodically  pre- 
pared. Without  such  knowledge  a  dLvisioii  of  *^  profits"  would  be 
impossible:  In  fact,  the  life  Table  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
'^aolutiQn  c^  all  questions  depending  on  the  duration  of  human  life''  :— 


Nev  South  WaleiL 


H.1L 
I    A.1LP.  SocL 


(Dr.  Ogle.) 


'  49-6 

5  yean  54-9 

10    „       50-9 

15    „       46*4 

90    „       42-2 

^    „       3S^ 

30 34-3 

35    „       30-3 

40  „  36-8 

45    „       23-3 

50    ^       '  19-8 

55    1« 

00    „      w-* 

65    , 11<) 

TO    ,.       S< 

75    ^       6^ 

SO    , 5-0 

S5    3>4 

90    ^       2-5 


52-9 
57-4 
53-4 
48-8 
44-3 
40-3 
36-4 


46-0 
41-8 


29-0 


36-4 


21-6 
17-9 
14-5 
11-4 
S-6 
6:5 

5-0 
3-7 


18-9 
15-2 
12-0 
9^ 
7-1 
4-S 
3^ 
2^ 


41-4 

44-6 

50-9 

531 

4715    ' 

49-8 

43-4    , 

45-6 

39-4    , 

41-7 

^•7 

38-0 

32-1 

34-4 

28-6    ^ 

30-9 

25-3    : 

27-5 

22-1   : 

24-1 

18-9    ' 

1 

20-7 

16-0    ' 

17-3 

13-1    1 

14-2 

10i»    ' 

1 

11-4 

8-3    . 

9-0 

0-3 

6-9 

4-8 

5-2 

3-6 

3-9 

27 

2-9 

Tacvixatiox. 

Ta«isi*;iv»n  is.  ik^?  compuls»Mv  in  Xew  Socdi  Wales*  and  is  resorted 
to  chi^-y  iu  timesi  of  scstf^^  when  an  epidemio  cJt  smaU-pox  is  thought 
to  W  imtuioettc.  It  b  etiksr  to  dkik\>Tyr  tKom  the  remnis  of  the  Govem- 
ni^ftt  raicvnu3i5W^  tho  y«irs  when  the  comiKuaity  was  threafe»ied  by  the 
dK««se^  asat  s^xv-h  cimets^  the  number  of  |!«wsocks  submitcing  themsselves  to 
vaecinatiott  tar^y  iucte^^sevi  The  nuruKer  returned  ^ws  not  include 
those  tieat^i  by  private  raedkud  oilkvf^  by  wbow  a  ki^  avmberof  persons 
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are  vaccinated.     The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  Officers  since  the  year  1876  : — 


Sydney 

Sydney 

Year. 

and 

Country. 

TotaL 

Year. 

and 

Country. 

Total. 

Suburbs. 

Suburbs. 

1876 

1,269 

3,276 

4,545 

1887 

1,031 

2,199 

3,230 

1877 

5,308 

11,943 

17,251 

1888 

1,091 

1,095 

2,186 

1878 

532 

3,038 

3,570 

1889 

728 

1,676 

2,404 

1879 

657 

4,981 

5,638 

1890 

958 

1,239 

2,197 

1880 

460 

4,699 

5,159 

1891 

531 

1,036 

1,567 

1881 

8,738 

52,501 

61,239 

1892 

1,326 

2,688 

4,014 

1882 

380 

1,869 

2,249 

1893 

838 

1,709 

2,547 

1883 

296 

600 

896 

1894 

15 

1,942 

1,957 

1884 

630 

6,569 

7,199 

1895 

72 

2,360 

2,432 

1885 

346 

1,884 

2,230 

1896 

78 

867 

945 

1886 

452 

1,311 

1,763 

The  number  and  ages  of  persons   vaccinated  by   the   Government 
Medical  Officers  during  1896  will  be  found  below : — 


District. 


Under 
lyear. 


From  1  to 
6  years. 


From  5  to 
10  years. 


10  years 

and 
upwards. 


Total. 


Sydney  and  suburbs 
Country  districts ,... 

Total .... 


5 

18 

S4 

21 

55 

148 

402 

262 

60 

166 

436 

283 

78 
867 


945 


Insanity. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  is  almost 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  population,  viz.,  2*84  per  thousand. 
Since  1877  the  proportion  has  varied  only  from  0*10  above  and  0*12  per 
thousand  below  the  average  stated.  The  hospitals  for  insane,  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Government,  are  seven  in  number — six  for  ordin- 
ary insane,  and  one,  at  Parramatta,  for  criminals.  Besides  these  there 
are  two  licensed  houses,  each  for  a  single  patient,  at  Picton ;  one  at 
Ryde  for  five  patients  j  and  another  at  Cook's  River,  near  Sydney, 
containing  34  inmates. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  on  the  31st  December, 
1896,  under  official  cognisance,  was  3,841.  These  figures  are  125  in 
excess  of  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  1 895,  and  254  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  1894.  From  the  table  given  below,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  patients,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  the 
3,841  inmates  of  the  New  South  ^ales  asylums,  four  were  located  in 
hospitals  in  South  Australia.     This  was  in  terms  of  an  arrangement 
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for  insane,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  are 
shown  below : — 


Proportion  to 

Proportion  to 

Tear. 

Admissions. 

population  per 
1,000. 

Year. 

Admissions. 

population  per 
1,000. 

1877 

457 

0-72 

1888 

587 

0-55 

1878 

424 

0*64 

1889 

550 

0*50 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1890 

611 

0-54 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1891 

596 

0-52 

1881 

494 

0-64 

1892 

666 

0-56 

1882 

473 

0-59 

1893 

688 

0-57 

1883 

476 

0-57 

1894 

712 

0-58 

1884 

493 

0-55 

1895 

715 

0r57 

1885 

567 

0-60 

1896 

740 

0-57 

1886 

1887 

567 
532 

0-58 
0*52 

Mean  

0-58 

Until  June,  1893,  there  was  no  law  in  force  in  this  colony  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  insane  persons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid 
hospitals  which  the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  were  the  means  of  burdening  the  community 
with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  belonging  to  other  countries  where 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  less  generous  or  less  scientific 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  On  the  date  mentioned.  Act  56  Yic. 
No.  23  came  into  force.  Section  4  of  this  measure  renders  the  owner, 
charterer,  agent  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
insane  person  landed  in  the  colony.  During  the  year  1896  there  were 
four  admissions  of  persons  from  outside  the  colony,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining whom  was  charged  to  the  persons  liable  under  the  statute. 

The  following  figures  show  the  birthplaces  of  patients  under  care  in 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the  year  1896  : — 


Country. 


No.  of 
Patients. 


Percentafi^e 
of  total. 


Country. 


No.  of 
Patients. 


Percentage 
of  totaL 


New  South  Wales... 
Other  British  Colonies 

England 

Scotland    

Ireland 


1,685 

36-70 

267 

5-82 

966 

21-04 

210 

4-57 

1,008 

21-96 

France    

Germany    ^ 

China 

Other  countries 


25 

100 

87 

243 


0-54 
2-18 
1-90 
5-29 


In  this  table  and  the  two  following  the  figures  represent  the  total 
number  of  patients  under  care  during  the  year  1896,  and  not  the  number 
remaining  on  the  register  on  the  31st  December,  as  previously  given. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  set  down  above  that  the  number  of 
persons  under  restraint  who  are  natives  of  this  colony  forms  only  36-70 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  the  nativerbom 
element  of  the  total  population  is  above  64  per  cent.  Of  the  British- 
bom  patients,  England  contributes  over  one  and  a  half  times  the 
number  that  her  population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and  Ireland 
nearly  three  and  a  third  times  the  number. 
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The  ages  of  the  4,591  insane  patients  under  care  during  1896  were  as 
appended.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number — 46  '07  per  cent  — were 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  years. 


Ages  of  Insane. 

No.  of  Patients. 

Percentage  of 
all  ages. 

Under  dyears 

5  and  under  10  years 

8 

44 

57 

111 

662 

1,110 

1,005 

898 

471 

186 

36 

3 

0-17 
0*96 

10          „        15      , 

1-24 

15          „        20     „     

2-42 

20          „        30      „     

14*42 

30          ,,        40     „     

24*18 

40          „        50      „     

21*89 

50          „        60      „     

19*56 

60          „        70     „     

10*26 

70          „        80     „     

80          „        90     „     

90  years  and  upwards  

405 
0*78 
0*07 

Juvenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Newcastle — an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile  and  idiotic 
patients ;  so  that  of  the  109  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  as  being 
under  15  years  of  age,  the  majority  were  in  that  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  in  1896  were  single. 
Amongst  the  married  and  widowed,  females  largely  predominated. 


Ck>nditions  as  to  Marriage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sinjrle  

1,918 
575 
109 
217 

768 

748 
189 

77 

2,676 

Married  

1,323 

W  idowed    

298 

Unascertained 

294 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  intem- 
perance. The  experience  of  this  colony,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this 
opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to  drink,  though  certainly 
large,  is  not  so  considei*able  as  that  due  to  other  causes.  As  far  as  the 
records  of  the  hospitals  show,  the  proportion  of  persons  admitted  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  traceable  to  intemperance  was  not  more  than  9*99  per 
cent,  of  the  total  admissions  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1896. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  recover  com- 
paratively quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5*5  per  cent.  The  most  potent 
cause  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence.  How  far  this  is  productive 
of  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly  determined ;  for  although  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Insane,  a  high  authority  on  lunacy,  has  ascer- 
tained that  hereditary  influence  and  congenital  defect  can  be  credited 
with  only  11*61  per  cent,  of  the  total  insanity,  this  percentage  gives  no 
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idea  of  the  actual  amount  o£  hereditary  imaoity  in  the  colony.  Oi  &e 
large  numher  of  patients  the  caiues  ol  whoie  insaziity  is  nnknown,  it^is 
believed  that  in  most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  heFsditaiy  ixb 
fluence ;  and  eren  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  has 
been  ascertainad,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the  patients 
have  inherited  an  insane  neuro6i& 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  x>ercentages  of  the  varions 
causes  of  insanity.  The  oalculations  are  made  <m  the  apparent  or 
assigned  causes  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  into  the  asylums 
and  licensed  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  ten  years  1887-1896  : — 


Gamo  of  Insanilgr. 


Percentage 

of  causes 

of  male 

iosaaity. 


Percentacre 
of  causes 
of  female 
insanity. 


Percentage 

of 

total  insanity. 


Moral : — 

Domestic  trouble  (inclnding  loos  of  re 
latives  and  friends)   

Adverse  circumstances  (including  busi 
ness    anxiety  and    pecuniary  diffi- 
culties)      

Mental  anxiety  and  "  worry  "  (not  in 
eluded  under  above  two  heads),  and 
overwork , 

Religious  excitement 

Love  afiatrs  (including  seduction)  .... 

Frieht  and  nervous  shock    .« 

Isohttion , 

Nostalgia 

Physical : — 

fiitempenmce  in  drink 

Do  (sexual) 

Venereal  disease 

Self -abuse 

Sunstroke 

Accident  or  injury 

Pregnancy  

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  state  . 

Iiactation     

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders . 

Puberty  ..., 

Change  of  life 

Fevers 

Privation  and  overwork 

Epilepsy 

Phthisis 

Disease  of  i^ttll  aind  brain  , 

Old  age 

Other  bodily  diseases  and  disorders  .. 

Excess  of  opium  and  cocaine  ...., 

Previous  attacks    

Hereditarj'  influence  ascertained 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 

Unknown 


1-26 


5*23 


2-63 
1*29 

0*28 
0-18 
0-75 
0-33  J 

13-22'^ 
0-50 
103 
1-93 
2*46 
3*43 


l-U-di 


» •  I  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


0-79 


^•23 


19-50 


26-33 
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2i03 


2-84 

V56 
1-89 
0-57 
010  j 


16*69 


V4a*24 


24-59 


18-28 


3*19^ 


ZHfl 


2-71 
1-66 
0-79 
0-65 
0-68 
0-24 

9-99^ 

0*59 

O^M 

1-18 

1-70 

2-46 

0-31 

a*14 

0-67 

0-49 

0-76 

1-20 

0^1 

0-76 

6-91 

0-24 

2-08 

4-18 

4-60 

0-33  J 

9-61 

6-70 

4-91 

0-29 


wm: 


yU^ 


21-51 


23tl6 
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Bodsig  ike  ytmr  1806  ihe  deaths  of  peiaons  afflicted  witix  Innaoy 
numbered  231,  viz.,  165  males  and  66  females.  The  foUownigare  ike 
causes  of  death,  and  tiie  number  who  died  from  each  disease : — 


CMue  of  Death. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total 


Cerebral  Disease : — 

Apoplexy  sod  paralvsiB 

Epilepsy  and- ooaviilsions 

General  paaralyais ^ 

Maniacal  and  melancholic  exhaustion  and  decay 

Inflainmati(m  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain, 

softening,  tumour,  &c   «• 


Thoracic  Disease : — 
Inflammation  of  lunfln>  pleura,  and  bronchi 

Pulmonary  consumption ^ 

Disease  of  heart  and  blood-vessels 

Asthma  » •.........»•«.•••..•»•.««•.—...•. 


Tnflwmaifttioii  and  uksmtioii  of  stomMh,  intes- 
tines, and  peritoneum 

Dysentery  and  diarrhcea 

Albuminuria 

Disease  of  bladdur  and  prostate   

Disease  of  liver 

Disease  of  utems 


Greneral  debility  and  old  age. 
Gangrene   


Septicemia    

Cuifier 

loomiotor  ataxy 
Leueooytheemia.. . 

Acf^ent 

Suicide 


Total 


7 
13 
46 

4 

lb 


8 

17 

5 

1 


1 
2 

4 
1 


27 
1 


2 
I 
1 
3 
2 


166 


1 

4 
4 
5 


11 
8 
5 


8 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


8 
17 
50 

9 

26 

19 

25 

10 

1 


9 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 

34 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 
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Of  the  aboYB  total,  2S  males  aad  11  females  wexe  from  70  to  dQ 
ysars  of  age^  so  that  the  malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  with 
longevity. 

^e  average  we^ly  cost  of  TO^in*<HP'>g  insane  patientain  tha  hospitals 
during  the  year  1896  was  about  lOs.  5|d.  per  head,  of  whioh  tfaa 
State  paid  9s.  0^.,  the  balanoe  being  made  up  by  oontrihutioDa  ^ 
QBtatosof  &e patuuits  thfiuudivesi  oir  bf  their  fnaads* 


# 
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table  shows  the  ayerage  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  the  average  private 
contributions,  from  1887  to  1896  : — 


Tear. 


Cost  per  head 

to  State. 


Contributioii 

per  head  fmn 

prirate  soaioes. 


Total  weekly 
cost  per  head. 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Average  for  10  years 


8.  d. 

10  6 

10  2 

11  3i 
10  4i 
10  5i 
10  2 

9  6i 

8  11 

9  4 
9  Oi 


8. 
1 


9  IH 


d. 

64 
1  6J 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1    8 
1    7J 
1    54 


64 

7 

8 

94 

84 


1    7J 


8.    d. 
11  114 

11  8i 

12  9i 

11  Hi 

12  U 

11  114 

11    2| 

10    7 
10  llj 
10    5f 


11    6i 


The  following  table  gives  a  distribution  of  the  average  weekly  expen-. 
diture  per  patient  in  each  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the 
year  1896.  The  Kenmore  hospital  has  only  been  recently  established, 
and  has  the  burden  of  a  comparatively  heavy  initial  cost.  This  insti- 
tution is  fitted  with  every  convenience  which  experience  and  humanity 
can  suggest : — 


Hospital 


Daily 
average 
numTCr 

of 
Patients. 


Average  Weekly  Expenditure  per  Patient. 


Salaries 
and  Fees. 


Provisions, 

stimulants, 

etc 


Hedioines 

and 

Surgical 

Instruments 


stores, 

Fuel  and 

li^ht,  and 

incidentals. 


Total 

Weekly 

Cost 


Net  Cost 

to 

State. 


Gladesville  . 
Parramatta. 
GallanPark 
Newcastle  . 
Rydalmere  . 
Kenmore . . . 


821 
1,095 
824 
311 
402 
153 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s.  d. 
6    01 

3  11 

4  10, 
3  & 
3  8 
6  10 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s.  d. 

3  11 
8    3 

2  4 

2  10. 

4  9; 


\ 


£  s. 
0 


d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2    4} 
2    H 


2 
2 
2 
4 


5 

H 

4 

1* 


During  1896  the  total  expenditure  on  the  insane  amounted  to 
JB103,928,  of  which  jB99,900  was  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  various 
hospitals,  and  JB204  was  paid  on  account  of  New  South  Wales  patients 
in  South  Australian  institutions.  From  that  amount  there  falls  to  be 
deducted  a  sum  of  jB13,913  derived  from  collections,  etc.,  leaving  the 
net  cost  to  the  State  at  .£90,015.  The  amount  received  on  account  of 
patients  in  the  State  hospitals  was  jB  13,088,  leaving  the  net  annual  cost 
in  these  institutions  at  ib86,812,  equal  to  JB23  9s.  5d.  per  patient.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  patients  resident  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  has  increased  by  36  per  cent.,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  increase  in  expenditure  has  only  equalled  16^  per  cent. 
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Crimititil  lunaticp  are  confined  at  PaiTamatta.  At  the  end  of  1896 
thenuraberinconfinementwasSlj.ofvrhom  44  were  males  and  14  females, 
as  compared  with  49  twelve  months  before.  The  ofienues  for  which  the 
criminal  insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  whicli  refers  to  the  number  in 
the  institution  on  the  31st  December,  1896  : — 


Number  ol  Inaue. 

Uftlos. 

F^m.a«. 

Total 

Murder   

19 
1 

1 
2 
1 
13 

1 
1 

"i' 
2 

"i' 

1 

"4" 

"i" 
1 

26 

17 

1 

1 

1 

44* 

14 

58 

Detention  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  nsually  terminated  by 
the  diBcharge  of  the  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  relief 
h»8  been  u.ffoi'deil,  to  which,  of  course,  miint  bo  added  removal  by  death. 
Omitting  the  few  cases  where  patients  absconded,  the  following  figures 
give  the  departures  during  the  last  ten  years  ; — 


DisthiTRed. 

Tar. 

BfldO 

^                !               lUli 

veii- 

IfBleg. 

FaniDio,              Mill's. 

F^Ue., 

Ualca. 

F<mBl«. 

IB87 

115 

9B                      U 

14 

Ill 

167 

108         1         2() 

1.15 

HI 

IBS 

129 

11 

17 

\tr, 

60 

154 

107 

17 

14 

122 

fi!) 

156 

130 

21 

21 

172 

162 

\3i 

■27 

27 

1.10 

C!) 

*S2 

175 

US 

32 

20 

151 

72 

M» 

147 

2fi 

19 

105 

m 

Totd ... 

1,658 

1,212               IW 

'"-„ 

1,416 

694 
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During  the  period  incliided  in  the  above  table  5,562  •  male  and  ^553 
lemaie  patients  wene  under  treatment ;  therafoce  t^pixvpoition.^ser  o&oL 
of  the  total  number  belonging  to  each  dass  was — 

Per  cent,  of  Patients 
HiaeB.  BymialM. 

Recovered 28-01  3*-ll 

ReUeved S'46  4*86 

Died 25-48  19'53 

The  returns  for  the  same  period  show  the  following  results  : — 

Mftles.       FemaleB. 

Average  annual  discharges    175  137 

Average  annual  readmissions 43  33 

whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or 
relieved,  some  25  per  cent,  of  males  and  24  per  cent,  of  females  are 
readmitted.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  c^  disoharges  the 
probable  cases  of  relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  on  an  average  tiie  annual 
number  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and  deatlis  will 
be  represented  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

littles.  FemaleB. 

Permanent  recoveries r, 41S  566 

Temporary  recoveries 135  1#3 

Deaths 447  887 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who  become 
Inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  418  will  be  released  from  their 
suffering  by  recovery,  and  582  only  by  death;  and  of  females,  the 
proportion  will  be  500  by  recovery,  and  500  by  death.  As  the  average 
age  of  the  patients  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  the 
comparison  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  average  time 
of  residence  in  the  asylum  is  also  about  the  saone. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  a 
comparison  between  the  number  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident 
on  a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  which 
ii\iimd  with  1896,  the  average  was  5*26  years  for  males  and  5*12  for 
females. 

As  the  annual  cost  of  each  patient  is  nearly  ^£23  10s.,  every  person 
w\ui  is  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  entails  a  loss  to  the 
Htate  of  about  £\  22. 
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iNtiTHOCViOiH', 

THE  history  of  piimaiy  education  in  New  South  Wales  is  naturally 
divided  into  four  periods.     During  the  first  period,  which  lasted 
until  1848,  the  system  in  force  was  purely  denominational,  the^  Govem- 
ment  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious  bodies  assistance  in  proportion 
to  tile  amount  expended  by  them  for  educational  purposes.     There  was 
no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  schools  entirely  under  State  control, 
and  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  the  reecnlt.     As  early  as  1834  there 
had  been  attempts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  system  in  force,  and 
in  1S39  a  grant  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction,  free 
from  sectarian  influence,  to  the  duldren  of  those  persons  who  obj  acted 
to  denominational  education.     It  was  not^  however,  until  1844  that  any 
definite  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  effecting  a  change  in  the 
educational  policy  of  the  State.     In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National 
School  system,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  1848  constituting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was 
entrusted  the  administration  of  denominational  education,  and  to  the 
other  the  undenominational,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system  ; 
primary  education  in  the  colony  thus  entering  upon  its  second  period. 
This  anomaly  of  two  rival  Boards,  after  existing  for  eighteen  years,  was 
abolished  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1866,  which,  though  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  placed  all 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  under  the  control  of   a   Board 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  styled  the  Council  of  Education,  the 
public  schools  being  entirely   administered   by   this  Board,  and   the 
denonunational  schools  governed  in  conjunction  with  the  various  religious 
bodies  by  whom  they  had  been  founded.     Although  the  system  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  was  essentially  one  of  transition,  education  neverthe- 
less made  omsiderable  progress  during  the  period  when  it  was  in  force. 
It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  not  only 
oa  acooont  of  its  intrinsic  defects,  but  because  the  principle  of  granting 
State  aid  to  religious  schools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of   the 
majority  of   the  people,   and  in   1880   State  aid  to  denominational 
edncation  was  abolished  by  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  and  the  colony  entered  upon  the  fourth,  and  present, 
period  of  the  history  of  primary  instruction. 
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Under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  which  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  the  16th  April  in  that  year,  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  colony  was  remodelled.  In  the  first  place,  the  Education  Act  of 
1866  was  repealed,  the  Council  of  Education  dissolved,  and  the  control 
of  educational  matters  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  for  Public 
Instruction.  Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  schools,  to  afford  primary  instruction  to  all  children 
without  sectarian  or  class  distinction;  of  superior  public  schools,  in 
which  additional  lessons  in  the  higher  branches  might  be  given;  of 
evening  public  schools,  with  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  had 
not  received  the  advantages  of  primary  education  while  of  school  age ; 
and  of  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  public  school  curri- 
culum, or  to  prepare  students  for  the  University.  It  was  provided  that 
in  all  schools  administered  under  the  Act  the  teaching  should  be  strictly 
non-sectarian ;  but  the  words  "secular  instruction"  were  held  to  include 
general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemical 
theology.  The  history  of  England  and  of  Australia,  it  was  decided, 
should  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction.  Four  hours 
during  each  school  day  were  to  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction 
exclusively  ;  but  it  was  provided  that  another  hour  each  day  might  be 
set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  separate  class-room 
by  a  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children  of  the 
same  persuasion  whose  parents  had  no  objection  to  their  receiving  such 
religious  instruction. 

This  provision  permitting  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  scholars 
in  State  schools  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent  by  several 
of  the  denominations.  Eleven  salaried  teachers  are  employed  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  to  give,  special  religions 
instruction  in  public  schools.  One  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains  holds  the 
appointment  of  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  but  he  has  no  authority 
outside  the  classes  for  special  religious  instruction.  The  Presbyterian 
and  Wesley  an  clergy  also  visit  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  religious  instruction  to  children  belonging  to  those 
denominations. 

It  is  compulsory  for  parents  to  send  their  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  years  to  school  for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year, 
unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can  be  shown.  Penalties  are  provided 
by  the  Act  for  breaches  of  this  provision.  But  although  education  is 
compulsory,  it  is  not  altogether  free,  for  parents  are  required  to  pay  a 
weekly  fee  of  3d.  per  child,  but  not  exceeding  Is.  in  all  for  the  children 
of  one  family.  Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister  or  the  Local 
Board  to  remit  the  fees  where  it  is  shown  that  the  parents  are  unable 
to  pay.  The  fees,  except  those  received  from  pupils  attending  evening 
schools,  are  not  the  property  of  the  teacher,  but  are  paid  into  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund.  School  children  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  public  school. 
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Other  sections  of  the  Act  permit  of  the  establishment  of  provisional 
schools,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  remote  and  thinly- 
populated  districts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of 
training  schools  for  teachers.  It  is  enacted  that  Local  Boards  shall  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  public  schools  placed 
under  their  supervision,  to  suspend  teachers  in  cases  of  misconduct 
not  admitting  of  delay,  to  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of  parents  or 
guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.  It  should  be 
observed  that  parents  are  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools  j  they  have  full  -  choice  in  the  matter,  the  State  only 
insisting  that  a  certain  standard  of  education  shall  be  attained,  no  matter 
whether  the  instruction  be  imparted  in  public  or  private  schools. 

Great  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  colony,  its  intellectual 
advancement  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At  the  Census  of  1881,  out  of 
the  751,468  persons  enumerated,  there  were  195,029,  or  very  nearly  26 
per  cent.,  unable  to  read  ;  while  at  the  Census  of  1891,  out  of  a  popular 
tion  (exclusive  of  aborigines)  of  1,123,954  persons,  only  244,398,  or 
21-7  per  cent.,  were  returned  as  unable  to  read.  Included  in  this 
number  were  165,781  children  of  4  years  of  age  and  under,  so  that 
there  were  only  78,617  persons,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  5  years  of 
age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  read — a  very  small  proportion  when  it 
is  remembered  that  this  number  includes  Chinese,  Polynesians,  and  others. 

Another  gauge  of  educational  progress  will  be  found  in  the  entries  of 
the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  oflScial  record  of 
marriages  is  that  for  1857.  Of  5,804  persons  married  during  that  year, 
1,646,  or  28*4  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register  ;  while 
in  1896  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  371,  or  2*2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  married.  A  generation  has  passed  away  during  the 
period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the  improvement  shown 
thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting : — 


Year. 


Persons 
married. 


Percentage 

signing 
with  marks. 


Number 

signing 

with  marks. 


Year. 


Persons 
married. 


Percentage 

signing 
with  marks. 


Number 

signine 

with  marks. 


1857 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


5,804 

28-4 

1,646 

1886 

15,622 

4  0 

5,890 

26-5 

1,559 

1887 

15,180 

3-5 

7,156 

22-1 

1,579 

1888 

15,688 

3-7 

7,696 

18-2 

1,403 

1889 

15,060 

3-4 

9,210 

12-3 

1,129 

1890 

15,752 

2-7 

11,144 

6-7 

743 

1891 

16,914 

31 

12,568 

6-9 

872 

1892 

16,044 

31 

13,896 

5-6 

782 

1893 

15,498 

2-2 

14,810 

61 

903 

1894 

.  15,332 

1-9 

14,964 

5-2 

783 

1895 

16.060 

21 

15,236 

4-7 

723 

1896 

16,990 

2-2 

622 
531 
587 
504 
426 
521 
491 
335 
292 
336 
371 
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The  progress  which  this  table  showB  is*  marvellous  ;  and,  moreoTer,  in 
coni^dering  l^e  proportion  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  1896,  the 
fact  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  of  the  371  persons  whoso  affixed  their 
^gnatures  to  the  marriage  regist^^  in  that  year,  a  large  number  were 
not  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  and  arrived  too  late  in  life  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  educational  system.  In  some  of  die  fiikher  colonies  tibe 
degree  of  illiteracy,  as  disclosed  by  the  marriage  registers,  is  even  less 
than  in  New  South  Wales,  as  will  be  «een  frcnn  the  following  figures, 
which  in  «very  case  are  for  the  year  1895  : — 

"BtroaataifSe  rigning 
with  marl^ 

New  South  Wales   2*1 

"Victoria *, 0*8 

Qaeensland 2^8 

South  Australia -...^ 1*4 

Western  Australia « 2*0 

Tasmania,  4^1 

New  Zealand 0*9 

The  percentage  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  Tasmania  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies.  In  that  province, 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  other  colonies,  the  proportion  is  declining. 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  of  the  number  of  children  receiving 
instruction  during  past  years  can  be  made,  as  the  number  in  actual 
attendance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  number  enrolled.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
including  the  University,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  a 
period  of  sixty  years;  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct, 
it  may  be  relied  on  as  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  educational  progress 
of  the  colony.  Victoria,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  separated  in  1851, 
while  in  1861  Queensland  had  also  been  formed  into  a  separate  colony:— 


Year. 

Population  of 
the  Colony. 

Schools. 

Children 
enrolled. 

Percentage. 

of  population 

enrolled. 

18S6 

77,096 

85 

3,391 

4*4 

1841 

149,669 

209 

9,632 

6-4 

1846 

196,764 

394 

19,033 

9-7 

1851 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

1856 

286,873 

565 

29,426 

16-3 

1861 

357,978 

849 

37,874 

10^6 

1866 

428,813 

1,155 

59,594 

13*9 

1871 

517,758 

1,450 

77,889 

156 

1876 

614,181 

1,629 

131,620 

21-4 

1881 

778,690 

42,066 

197,412 

^5-4 

1886 

989,340 

2,833 

226,860 

2219 

1891 

1,165,300 

5.175 

252,947 

21-7 

1892 

1,197,650 

3,236 

258,582 

21-6 

1893 

1,223,^70 

3,317 

257,875 

21-1 

1894 

1^:2514450 

3,386 

259,466 

20-7 

1895 

1,277,870 

3,463 

270,176 

21-1 
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The  number  of  ehildren  giren  abore  as  earned  in  tlio  varioas  scfaools 
«KQeed%  in  afanost  ^eTery  case,  the  actual  sckool  attendance,  as  the  gross 
eniofaMnt  for  tiie  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  £or  each  quarter. 
The  latter  information  cannot  be  obtained  except  for  recent  years,  but 
tiie  figures  «B  tfey  stand  give  a  basis  of  compaiiaon  which  is  not  without 
value. 

The  following  table  «hows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  children 
dsijaigtiie  ten.  years  which  closed  with  189<5,  as  well  as  the  quarterly 
enrolMnt,  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  colony,  omitting 
the  University.  The  comparison  cannot  be  brought  down  to  1896, 
ts  the  figures  £or  private  8c];iools  in  that  year  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
hshed.  I%be  mean  quarterly  enrolment  may  be  taken  as  giving  the 
aeaiest  approximation  to  the  number  of  chikLren  actually  under  tuition 
in  State  aad>  private  seiiools  : — 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Tear. 

Gross  enrohuent. 

Mean  tmarterly 
enrolment. 

Percentage 

of  children  of 

school  e^re 

in  mean  quarterly 

attendance. 

1886 

2,817 

5,564 

224,892 

192,010 

81-4 

1887 

2,925 

5,714 

224,510 

197,712 

81-3 

1888 

2,950 

5,767 

226,856 

201,083 

807 

1889 

3,073 

5,886 

232,840 

206,326 

80-9 

1890 

3,120 

6,574 

237,853 

212,969 

81-3 

1891 

3,161 

7,028 

250,691 

223,296 

82-6 

1892 

3,221 

7,353 

266,388 

231,954 

82-8 

1893 

3,302 

7,30S 

255,678 

231,728 

81-0 

1894 

3,371 

7,419 

257,281 

232,694 

79-5 

1895 

3,447 

7,422 

268,047 

243,726 

81-4 

In  the  gross  enrolment  for  1895  the  1,185  children  in  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  not  included.  Takin^r 
these  into  account,  81*7  per  cent,  of  all  the  childr^i  of  school  age  were 
receiving  instruction  in  schoc^.  The  ages  of  children  enrolled  at  State 
and  private  schools  during  1895  were  as  follow : — 


Age  Period. 

State  Schools. 

Private  Schools. 

Total. 

Under  6  years    

6  and  under  14  years 
14  years  and  over  ... 

13,185 

186,350 

16,861 

6,642 

39,037 

5,972 

19,827 

225,387 

22,833 

Total    

216,396 

51,651 

268,047 

Under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  it  is  only  compulsory  to  send 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  to  school;  but  children  of 
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5  years  of  age  are  received  at  the  public  schools,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  given,  many  scholars  of  that  age  are  in  attendance  at 
State  and  private  schools,  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  number  who 
have  passed  the  school  age. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1891,  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  New  South  Wales — that  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not  less  than 

6  years  of  age,  and  had  not  passed  the  age  of  14 — was  211,880,  of 
whom  184,860  were  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  public  institutions,  namely,  148,870  at  State  schools,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  various  private  and  denominational  schools,  refonn- 
atories,  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  colony  ;  10,810  were  receiving 
instruction  at  home;  and  16,210  were  under  no  tuition,  but  this 
number  must  have  included  a  number  of  boys  who  had  left  school. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  receiving  instruction  formed  92*35 
per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  in  addition  there  were  26,981  children 
outside  the  limits  of  school  age  who  were  in  attendance  at  State 
schools,  11,179  at  private  and  denominational  schools,  as  well  as  283 
students  at  the  University  of  Sydney.  The  total  known  enrolment  at 
private  schools  during  the  December  quarter  of  1895  was  51,651,  and 
the  average  attendance,  40,823.  Of  the  net  yearly  enrolment  at  the 
State  schools,  67*1  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  school  70  days  or 
more  in  the  first  half  of  1895,  and  72*0  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  nearly  all  the  country 
districts  of  the  colony,  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Instruction  Act 
cannot  be  strictly  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  children 
growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  by  no  means  great,  and,  though  the 
proportion  of  such  children  cannot  be  even  approximately  determined, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  steadily 
decreasing.  At  the  Census  periods  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891,  the 
degree  of  education  of  every  10,000  children  from  5  and  under  10  years 
of  age  was  as  follows  : — 

1861.  1871.  1881.  1891. 

Read  and  write 2,355  3,470  4,413  5,377 

Readonly 3,289  2,752  1,982  1,368 

Unable  to  read 4,356  3,778  3,605  3,255 

Taking  the  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  comparison  is 
Still  more  satisfactory  : — 

1861.  1871.  1881.  1891. 

Read  and  write 6,769  7,666  8,804  9,705 

Readonly  1,854  1,292  614  143 

Unable  to  read 1,377  1,042  582  152 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  1861 
to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  above  tables, 
and  the  Census  of  1891  showed  that  this  satisfactory  decrease 
continued. 
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State  Schools. 

When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation  on 
the  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  and 
handed  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools  which  at  that  time 
were  under  its  control.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  maintained 
or  subsidised  by  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended  by  101,534 
scholars,  thus  distributed  : — 

No.  of  Schools.  No.  of  Pupils. 

Public 705  68,823 

Provisional    313  8,312 

Half-time  97  1,683 

Denominational 105  22,716 

Total 1,220  101,534 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denominational  schools 
with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  children 
who  were  receiving  their  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
check  only  operated  for  a  short  period,  as  the  year  1884  showed  a 
recovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  at  State- 
supported  schools  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  only  : — 


VPiir 

• 

Gross  enrolment  of 

Quarterly 

Average 

X  ear. 

distinct  children. 

enrolment. 

attendance. 

1882 

159,490 

134,872 

90,944 

1883 

155,824 

130,2(J5 

88,546 

1884 

167,134 

139,159 

95,216 

1885 

180,929 

146,570 

100,462 

1886 

179,990 

153,244 

105,538 

1887 

184,060 

157,262 

106,408 

1888 

186,692 

160,919 

112,220 

1889 

191,215 

164,701 

114,569 

1890 

195,241 

170,357 

116,665 

1891 

205,673 

178,278 

122,528 

1892 

210,641 

186,207 

132,580 

1893 

210,277 

186,327 

128,  .322 

1894 

206,265 

181,678 

130.089 

1895 

216,396 

192,075 

139,978 

1896 

221,603 

197,025 

142,192 

From  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools 
up  to  the  end  of  1896  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at 
State  schools  was  46*1  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  enrolment 
m  1894  was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  decrease 
was  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  chief  amongst  which  was  the  presence  of 
epidemics  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  of  continuous  wet  wf^ther 
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in  the  September  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  depression 
in  trade  induced  many  parents  to  keep  their  children  from  school, 
either  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees  or  in  order  to  secure  the 
assistance  they  might  render  to  the  home.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
also,  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  were  receiyed  at  schedi  was 
raised  from  5  to  6  years  during  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months.  The 
increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  to  the  end  of  1896  wasn 
follows : — 


Year. 

Per  cent.             Year. 

Percent. 

1885 

5-3                1891  

4-6 

1886 

4-6               1892 

4-4 

1887 

2-6              1893 

0-1 

1888 

2-3              1894 

•2*5 

IS89 

2-4               1895 

57 

1890 

3-4               1896 

^Decrease. 

2-6 

1 

The  number  of  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department 
during  1896  was  2,574,  or  2,785  departments,  thus  classified : — 

Departmeaifak 
Hiffh  Schools   5 

Public  Schools — Superior 249 

„               Primary  1,660 

ProTisional  Schools 310 

Half-time  Schools  497 

House-to-house  Schools 44 

Evening  Schools ; 20 

Total 2,785 

These  schools  provided  aecammodation  for  239,354  pupils,  being  an 
increase  of  accommodation  for  1,421  pupils  .more  than  the  number  pro- 
vided for  in  the  previous  year. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  giving  ther  number  of  State  Schools 
in  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1895,  together  with  the  number 
of  scholars  in  average  attendance ;  corresponding  figures  for  the  other 
six  colonies  in  1896  not  being  yet  available: — 


Cblony. 

Schools. 

Teachers: 

Schohirs  in 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 

attendance  of 

Pupils 

per  School. 

New  South  Wales 

Victwia  

2,563 
2,004 
738 
634 
133 
258 
1,464 

4,477 
4,483 
1,535 
1,196 
226 
486 
3»386 

139,978 

134,572 

48,270 

39,324 

4,68S 

10^642 

107,222 

55 
67 

Oueenslaud 

65 

South  Australia 

62 

Western  Australia    . . . 
TfMHUftnia     ........... 

35 
41 

New  Zealand 

73 

Australasia 

7,794 

15,789 

484,693 

62 

A^ 
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Acoording  to  the  Departmental  report  for  the  year  1895,  all  childrea 
aiteading  tl^  public  schools  of  the  colony  are  taught  to  read ;  90  per 
cent,  are  instructed  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  drills  and  raoeive 
scriptural  and  moral  as  well  as  object  lessons ;  88  per  cent,  in  drawing  ; 
80  per  c^it.  write  to  dictation;  40  per  cent,  are  instructed  in  the 
rules  of  English  grammar ;  and  39  per  cent,  are  taught  geography  and 
history;  while  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  girls  receive  instruction  in 
needlework.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  who 
reached  the  standard  of  proficiency  in  each  of  these  subjects  in  1896  : — 


Subject. 


Number  of 

PuiiilB 
Ebcamined. 


Number  of 

PU|B18 

Pa»ed. 


Percentage 

up  to  or  atove 

Standard. 


Beading — All  pupils 

In  ordinary  prose  only  .. 
Writing — All  pupils 

On  paper  only 

Dictation 

Aritbinetic — ^AU  pupils ........ 

Higher  rules  only  

Grammar — ^AU  pupils    

Advanced  only   

Geography — All  pupils 

Advanced  only 

History — English  

Australian   

Seripture  and  Moral  Lessons 

Drawing 

Needlework 

Mmic    

Drill 

Object  Lesscms   


154,868 

59,906 

154,378 

93,439 

122,291 

153,231 

23,456 

63,283 

31»450 

63,292 

33,769 

62,424 

12»981 

149,306 

148,896 

55,475 

141,593 

146,738 

147,788 


132,228 

52,963 

132,566 

81,218 

96,943 

114,382 

16,662 

47,076 

23,338 

48,933 

26,177 

45,096 

9,443 

115,558 

119,114 

49,287 

112,772 

120,642 

115,803 


85 
88 
85 

7^ 

74- 

71 

74- 

74 

77 

77 

72 

72 

77 

79 

88 

79 

82 

78 


The  other  subjects  are  only  taught  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes. 
In  1896,  8,609  pupils  were  examined  in  Euclid,  of  whom  75  per  cent, 
passed  ;  3,183  in  algebra,  of  whom  78  per  cent,  passed  ;  6,546  in 
mensuration,  of  whom  67  per  cent,  passed ;  88  in  trigonometry,  of 
whom  76  per  cent,  passed ;  7,059  in  natural  science,  of  whom  79  per 
cent,  passed ;  and  2,902  in  Latin  and  2,549  in  French,  of  whom  there 
passed  respectively  72  and  75  per  cent. 

The  State  provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring 
technical  knowledge  under  a  system  of  training  about  which  more  wiU 
be  said  further  on. 

The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896 
numbered  4,442,  of  whom  2,332  were  males,  and  2,110  females.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  S5  from  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  mean 
qoaito'ly  enrolment,  was  44,  and  the  average  attendance  per  teacher,  32, 
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while  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  of  children  per  school  department 
was  71.  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  the  end  of  1896  :— - 


Grade. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Principal  Teachers 

1,725 

271 

25 

299 

621 

210 

613 

26 

660 

67 

13 

2,246 

210 

884 

51 

959 

Mistresses  of  Departments 

Students  in  Training  Schools 
PuDil-teachers 

Work-mistresses 

67 

H  igh  School  Teachers  

12 

25 

Total 

2,332 

2,110 

4,442 

The  teachers  obtain  pix)motion  only  after  passing  a  series  of  examina- 
tions, which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently  test  their  progress  in  literary 
attainments,  and  their  skill  in  imparting  knowledge.  There  are  ten 
classes  of  public  schools.  In  these,  the  salaries  paid  to  male  married 
teachers  range  from  £123  to  £422,  inclusive  of  quarters  valued  at  £20 
to  £72,  and  with  a  deduction  of  £12  from  salaries  not  exceeding  £254^ 
where  the  Department  provides  assistance  in  teaching  sewing.  Un- 
married male  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  receive  from  £91  to  £350, 
and  female  teachers  from  £91  to  £159.  Teachers  in  half-time  schools 
are  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  teachers  in  public  schools  of  corresponding 
classification.  The  salaries  of  mistresses  in  charge  of  girls'  departments 
range  from  £170  to  £250 ;  and  of  those  in  charge  of  infants'  departments, 
from  £150  to  £180.  Assistant  male  teachers  receive  from  £103  to 
£225,  and  assistant  female  teachei-s  from  £95  to  £150.  Ex-students 
of  training  schools  acting  as  assistants  receive  £96  to  £113  in  the  case. 
of  males,  and  £84  to  £96  in  the  case  of  females.  Ex-pupil  teachers, 
male  or  female,  acting  as  assistants,  receive  £90  if  they  have  passed 
tlieir  final  examination,  and  if  not,  £72.  The  salaries  of  work-mistresses 
range  from  £86  to  £114  ;  of  provisional  teachers,  from  £72  to  £^^ ;  of 
male  pupil-teachers  from  £40  to  £68  ;  and  of  femtde  pupil- teachers,  from 
£24  to  £46.  Teacliers  in  house-to-house  schools  receive  £4  10s.  per 
head  of  average  attendance^  with  a  maximum  of  £90.  Special  allow- 
ances may  be  granted  to  teachers  stationed  in  remote  localities,  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  high. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  obtained  from  three  sources — the  two  train- 
ing colleges ;  ex-pupil  teachers  who  do  not  enter  a  training  college :  and 
ymmg  persons,  not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  who  have  been  mostJy 
educated  in  tlie  public  schools  of  the  colony,  and  who  undergo  a  short 
course  of  training  under  qualified  teachers.      Few  teachers  trained 
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outside  the  colony  find  employment  under  the  department.  At  the  Fort- 
street  Training  School  for  males  26  students  attended  the  course  of 
training  during  the  year ;  while  at  the  Hurlstone  Training  School  for 
female  students,  the  number  in  residence  was  29.     At  the  beginning  of 

1895  new  regulations  came  into  force,  under  which  the  period  of  train- 
ing in  these  schools  was  reduced  from  two  years  to  twelve  months,  with 
the  provision  that  students  who  obtain  a  certain  classification  at  the  end 
of  the  year's  training  shall  be  granted  a  University  Scholarship  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  renewable  for  a  second  year  under  certain 
conditions.  In  1896  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  service  numbered  959,  of 
whom  299  were  males  and  660  females.  The  pupil-teachers  are  carefully 
selected,  and  are  taken  on  probation  for  three  months  before  they  are 
permanently  employed.  If  approved,  they  have  to  serve  a  term  of  four 
years,  when  if  they  are  successful  in  passing  the  necessary  examinations 
they  may  enter  one  of  the  training  schools. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of  the  colony,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  These  Boards  are  supposed 
to  exercise  a  general  oversight  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  in  their 
districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  management 
of  the  schools,  which  remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  through  the  inspectors  and  other  oflicers  of  his 
department.     The  total  number  of  Boards  in  operation  at  the  close  of 

1896  was  288. 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  amounts  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

For  school 
premises. 

For  the 

maintenance 

of  schools. 

For  administra- 
tion 
and  training 
schools. 

Total. 

1887 

£    B.      d. 
1     2     6i 

£    8.     d. 
4    3    74 

£    8.     d. 
0  11     3i 

£    8.     d. 
5  17     54 

1888 

0  15     1 

4  1  n 

0    9    8i 

5    6    5i 

1889 

0  19    H 

4    2    6i 

0    9    3i 

5  10  11 

1890 

1     5    9i 

4    5    3 

0    9    8i 

6    0    8| 

1891 

1  11    2f 

4    5    Oi 

0    9    4 

6    5    7i 

1892 

1     3    9i 

4    :)    6i 

0    8    7J 

5  15  lO'i 

1893 

0  17    7 

4    5    8i 

0    8    2 

5  11    5i 

1894 

0  11    4J 

4    2    9i 

0    7    6 

5  1  n 

1895 

0  14  11 

3  18    9i 

0    6    7 

5    0    3i 

1896 

0    7  111 

3  17    3i 

0    6    4i 

4  11    7i 

6l4  INSTMUCnOJS,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 

In  comsideriDg  th^  question  of  the  expenditiire  <m  edueation  in  l^ew 
South  Wales  during  jiast  yean^  it  should  hebome  in  mind  that  the  expoonft 
contingent  upon  the  nfieessity  of  obtaining  effieient  results  in  a  oosntry 
of  sudi  a  vast  extcait  and  so  spanely  peculated  were  unavoidably  greai: 
School-houses  had  to  be  built^  teachers  required  training,  and  the  whde 
educational  machinery  had  to  be'  p»>vided  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  was,  perhaps,  only  a  denominational  school,  or,  just  as  likely, 
no  educational  establiahment  at  all.  To  these  initial  expenses  was-dae^ 
in  a  great  measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public  education  in  the  fir&t 
few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1 880.  In  1883,  for  instance,  the 
total  cost  per  diild  in  average  attendanee  was  not  less  than  £9  5s.  7(L 
In  1887  tfaiiBhad  beesi  reduced  to  £5  17&  5^,  and  aiiicethat  year  these 
has  been  a  further  decrease  to  £4  11&  7^d.  It  may  be  expected  thai 
the  cost  will  not  at  any  time  greatly  exc^d  the  present  figures^  aa  the 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  with  due  regard  to  ih»  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  whidi  must  be  anticipaied  in  a  young,  pn>mising, 
and  growing  colony.  Most  of  the  school-buildings,  too,  are  of  a  character 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  care  having  been  taken  to  embody  all  the  improvements  whidi 
the  experience  of  centuries  has  suggested  in  older  communities. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  cost  of  each  child  in  average 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  the  seven  colonies  in  1895,  exclusive 
of  the  expenditure  on  buildings,  disclose  the  fact  that  in  N«w  South 
Wales  the  cost  is  less  than  in  Western  Australia  and  Victoria.  A 
comparison  for  1896  cannot  be  made,  as  the  figures  for  the  other  six 
Gokmies  are  not  yet  available  : — 

Oott  per  cluld  in  ■ 

avenge  attendance. 

New  South  Wales  £4    5  4i 

Victoria 4    7  24 

Queensland  3  11  7f 

South  Australia  3    8  5i 

Western  Australia 5  13  5^ 

Tasmania  2  19  2 

New  Zealand  3  18  2| 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  average  cost  is  lower  than  in 
Victoria,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  extent 
of  the  territory  of  the  latter  colony,  and  tho  greater  traveilling  facilities 
ofiered  by  a  rwlway  system  proportionately  m.uch  larger,  must  necessarily 
reduce  the  cost  of  education.  In  South  Australia  settlement  is  confined 
to  certain  districts  in  which  the  population  is  more  compact,  whilst  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  if  the  extreme  west  be 
excepted,  may  be  regarded  as  everywhere  settled — at  least,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  the  eiztension  of  the  public  school  system 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  colony.     But  the  spread  of  public 
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iiMtraefiao  immaaaikme/A  so  pve^emtBeiitiy  important- an  objeet  th&fc  the 
Legisktiire  baA  at  all  times  expressed  its  readiness  to  maise  ensry 
sacrifice  and  to  spare  no  expense  to  r»»iMr  efficacuras  the  systean.  of 
national  education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  State  on 
primary  education  during  the  ten  years  ended  1896,  and  the  annual 
amount  per  head  of  poptdation : — 


Year. 

Total 
Amount. 

Perhflttd 

of 
popalolioiiu 

Year. 

Total 
Amount. 

Per  head 

of 
population. 

£ 

B.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

1837 

624»983 

12    5 

1892 

768,395 

13    0 

1888 

597,102 

11     6 

1893 

715,219 

11  10 

1889 

635,509 

11  11 

1894 

661,055 

10    8 

1890 

704,260 

12    9 

1895 

701,827 

11     1 

1891 

• 

769,565 

13    5 

1896 

651,307 

10    1 

A  division  of  this  expenditure  under  the  two  heads  of  "  School 
Premises  "  and  "Maintenance  and  Administration  "  is  shown  below,  and 
the  deduction  of  the  school  fees  received  gives  the  net  cost  to  the  State 
during  each  of  the  ten  years  in  question  : — 


Year. 

Numbor 
of 

Gross  enrol- 
ment of 
distinct 
Pupils. 

Ezpendltuie 
on  school 
pnmises. 

Kxpendfture 

on  maintenaBce 

of  Schools,  in- 

dudtng  Adnia- 

iflfe«ti<m,  &C. 

Total  Ex- 
penditure^ 

School 
Fees. 

Net  State 
Expen- 
diture. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

2,286 
2,271 
2,373 
2,423 
2,457 
2,502 
2,520 
2,508 
2,563 
2,574 

184,060 
186,692 
191,215 
195,241 
205,673 
210,641 
210,277 
206,265 
216,396 
221,603 

£ 

119,967 

84,575 

109,576 

150,441 

191,374 

157,679 

112,855 

73,792 

104,397 

56,752 

£ 

505,026 
512,527 
525,933 
553,819 
578,191 
610,716 
602,364 
587,263 
597,430 
594,555 

£ 

624,983 
597,102 
635,509 
704,260 
769,565 
768,395 
715,219 
661,055 
701,827 
651,307 

£ 

63,896 
69,554 
72,318 
71,827 
75,913 
77,525 
73,268 
70,693 
73,320 
74,866 

£ 

561,087 

527,54» 

563,191 

632,433 

693,652 

690,870 

641,951 

590,362 

628,507 

576,441 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents 
towards  their  children's  education  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  cost.  In  1896  the  contributions  of  the  parents  came  to 
£74,866,  a  sum  greater  by  JS  1,546  than  ^baX  received  in  1895,  and 
less  per  bead  in  average  attendance  than  in  any  year  since  1&S7,  witb 
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\\\t^  dxcoption  of  1895,  when  the  amount  was  the  same,  namely,  lOs.  6d. 
TIiIm  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement^  showing  the  gross  and 
lltit  (smi  to  the  State  of  each  child  in  average  attendance : — 


Tear. 

Gross 
Expenditure. 

Amomit  of  Fees 
reodved. 

Net  Cost  to 
State. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.     d. 

£    8.    d. 

1887 

6  17    6 

12    0 

5    5    6 

1888 

5    6    5 

0  12    5 

4  14    0 

1889 

5  10  10 

0  12    7 

4  18    3 

1890 

6    0    9 

0  12    4 

5    8    5 

1891 

6    5    7 

0  12    5 

5  13    2 

1892 

5  15  10 

0  11    8 

5    4    2 

1893 

5  11    5 

0  11    5 

5    0    0 

1894 

5    1    7 

0  10  10 

4  10    9 

1895 

5    0    3 

0  10    6 

4    9    9 

1896 

4  11    7 

0  10    6 

4    11 

During  the  year  1896  free  education  was  granted  to  28,420  popib, 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  12*8  of  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  children. 
It  was  explained  by  the  Minister  in  his  Annual  Report  that  debts  to 
the  amount  of  £2,489  were  cancelled  during  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings'  banks  were 
opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  colony. 
At  the  close  of  1896  there  were  639  banks  in  operation,  as  compared 
with  632  at  the  close  of  1895.  The  deposits  for  the  year  amounted  to 
J^l  1,467,  and  the  sum  withdrawn  was  £11,106.  The  total  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  banks  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  was  JB6,671, 
as  compared  with  £6,310  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  £6,049  at  the 
end  of  1894.  The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks  is  to 
inculcate  practically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  susceptible  of  deep  impressions^  A  systematic  training 
for  this  purpose  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  in  every  public  school,  in  order 
to  engender  habits  of  thrift  amongst  the  children,  to  indoctrinate  them 
as  to  the  uses  and  effects  of  money  that  are  ulterior  to  immediate 
gratifications,  and  to  make  them  recognize  and  calculate  upon  poverty 
and  degradation  as  the  natural  results  of  waste  and  improvidence. 


Private  Schools. 

The  attendance  at  private  schools  greatly  increased  after  the  with- 
drawal of  aid  from  tlie  denominational  schools  which  had  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department.     Many  of  these  establishments 
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iLhdrawal  of  State  aid,  and  the 

J  Jed  were  transferred  for  the  moat 

,  the  colony.     Some  of  the  schools, 

!ly  those  connected  with  the  Roman 

1 1  appear  in  the  returns  as  private 

tiient  showing  the  number  of  private 
■:iAi  of  the  ten  years  1886  to  1895,  with 
!■  of  scholars  enrolled.  The  compilation  of 
I  is  not  yet  completed  ;— 


Scholan. 

Yew. 

^^u. 

T«ch™. 

Srbalua. 

'S 

1801 

2,601 

45.018 

«l,450 

2,717 

40,164 

782 

2,778 

I.SS4 

18M 

863 

2,g6« 

51,016 

■-',393 

42,612 

less 

884 

2,»46 

61,651 

■uIh  open  during  1895  may  be  divided  into  the  following 


Bchools. 

TsBhera. 

fiohohn. 

535 

60 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1,246 
1,409 
204 
36 
35 
1 
3 
1 

^^ 

Seventh  Day  Adventiat ... 
Primitive  Methodist   

28 
104 

884 

2,946 

Not  a  few  of  the  Bchoola  returned  as  undenominational  are  religious 
fehools,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is  inculcated  therein. 
Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  com- 
prise the  great  majority,  numbering  81'1  per  cent  of  professedly 
denotninataonal  schools,  and  including  90'5  per  cent  of  the  scholars 
On  the  witlulrawnl  of  State  asaistanei-  from  ilfiioiiil- 
1  1882,  there  were  in  operation  under  tlie  Dtfpartnifut 
j  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  10, Sy.")  jiupils; 
illBO  some  unassisted  schools  connected  with  this  Church, 
.  available.  In  1886  the  number  of  schools 
I  an  enrolment  of  25,020  pupils;  while  in 
u  to  38S,  with  an  enrolment  of  35,2.i0.    The 
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table  ^ven  below  shows  that  durmg  the  last  tea  yeacs  the  recoid  is  <flie 
of  continuous  pra^gress : — 


SchcM^s. 

Teaobera. 

Scholars  on  Roll. 

Average  Attendance. 

Year. 

Males.      Females. 

TotaL 

Males. 

F^emales. 

ToUL 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

215 
238 
247 
267 
244 
250 
243 
259 
285 
288 

896 

897 

916 

996 

1,112 

1,242 

1,268 

1,359 

1,453 

1,409 

11,222 
12,518 
12,535 
13,674 
13,021 
13,837 
13,973 
14,439 
16,044 
15,999 

13,798 
14,474 
14,637 
14,872 
15,531 
16,854 
17,244 
16,860 
19,106 
19,251 

25.020 
26,992 
27,172 
28,546 
28,552 
30,691 
31,217 
^1,299 
35,150 
35,260 

9,533 
10,168 
10,010 
10,785 
10,206 
10,547 
10,820 
10,911 
12,352 
12,420 

11,766  ' 

12,108 

11,799 

11,977 

12,225 

13,241 

13,292 

12,838 

14,8U 

15,033 

21,299 
22,266 
21,809 
22,762 
22,431 
23,788 
24,112 
23,749 
27,165 
27,453 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  body  maintaioiDg 
a  considerable  numb^  of  schools.  During  1895  the  schools  consected 
with  this  chvrch  numbered  50,  and  were  attended  by  3,035  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  existence  42  Church  of  Englaiid.  Schools, 
with  an  enrolment  of  11,927  children.  The  following  table  gives 
particulars  of  these  schoois  during  Uie  past  ten  years  : — 


Year. 


Schools. 


Teachers. 


Scholars  on  Boll. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Average  Attendance. 


Mtdes. 


Females.  1     Total. 


1886 

56 

1887 

73 

1888 

66 

1889 

47 

1890 

64 

1891 

47 

1892 

48 

1893 

47 

1894 

62 

1895 

50 

143 
167 
154 
115 
209 
185 
188 
178 
246 
204 


1,794 
1,815 
1,548 
1,353 
1,844 
1,917 
1,749 
1,504 
1,852 
1,614 


1,579 
1,514 
1,552 
1,302 
1,763 
1,417 
1,472 
1,334 
1,623 
1,421 


3,373 

1,662 

1,346 

3,008 

3,329 

1,588 

1,258 

2,846 

3,100 

1,272 

1,242 

2,514 

2,655 

1,065 

999 

2,064 

3,607 

1,449 

1,410 

2,859 

3,334 

1,475 

1,037 

2,512 

3,221 

1,388 

1,125 

2,513 

2,838 

1,204 

932 

2,136 

3,475 

1,445 

1,237 

2,682 

3,035 

1,299 

1,084 

2,383 

Higher  Education. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  State  has  made  provision  for 
higher  education  by  the  establishment  of  Ki^  Schools  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  principal  centres  of  peculation.  The  ovrricukim  of  these  schools 
is  of  suoh  a  character  as  to  enable  studejits  to  oompl^ie  the  course  of 
instruction  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Schools,  and, 
if  Uiey  so  wish,  to  prepiu:^  themselves  for  the  University  examinations. 
Admission  to  these  schools  is  by  examination  only.  Tbere  were  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1896  two  High  Schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls. 
The  gross  enrolment  for  that  year  was  260  boys  and  317  girls,  making 
a  total  of  577  pupils,  as  against  603  for  1895.  The  diTerage  daily 
attendance  in  1896  was  392  as  against  430  for  the  preeedis^  year. 
During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  29 '2  per  cent 


in  the  enTolment  at  tbe  dtote  Hi^  ^Sehoois,  mad  of  31  per  cent,  in  the 
ayenige  attendanoe.  Iliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  aetkm  taken  in  1S93 
in  Faisii^  the  quarterly  fee  from  two  to  throe  guineas  contributed  to 
s^me  extent  towards  this'redKctk>n.  Daring  1896,  84  papils  from  the 
High  S(^ools  passed  the  junior,  13  the  senior,  and  53  1^  maUicuktion 
examii»tions  at  the  Univeraity,  24  of  the  matriculants  qualifying  at 
the  junior,  and  6  at  the  senior  ^taminations. 

Saperior  Fnbiic  Schools,  in  -wliieh  the  «ahjecte  taaght  embi»ce,  in 
additien  to  the  ordinary  oonrse  preseribed  for  Public  Sehoois,  saoh  other 
sabjeets  as  will  enable  the  stodents  to  compete  at  the  senior  and  Jnnior 
pablio  exammations,  are  also  established.  There  were  100  of  Uiese  schools 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  1896,  with  an  enrolment  of  70,144  pnpils.  It 
is  important  to  recollect  that  these  ^ures  do  not  show  the  number  of 
children  receiving  higher  education.  In  the  ooimn  of  the  year,  4  pupils 
at  Superior  schools  passed  tiie  senior,  and  2^8  the  junior  examinations. 
In  addition  to  these,  57  junior  passes  were  obtained  by  Public  Schools 
not  classed  as  Buperior. 

A  system  of  scholar^ips  and  bursaries  f<nr  boys  and  girls  at  State 
schools  has  been  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  each — ten  for  each 
sex — are  available  for  education  at  State  High,  or  Grammar  Schools ; 
and  six  bursaries  for  boys  and  four  for  girls  are  tenable  at  the  Univen^ty. 
The  former  are  awa^:Hied  haif-yearly,  and  the  latter  at  the  March  matricu- 
lation examinations,  to  the  most  proficient  pupils,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  education. 
Nine  candidates  from  liie  High  Schools — 5  boys  and  4  girls — and  one 
pupil — a  boy— of  Fort-street  Model  School  were  successful  in  obtaining 
bursaries  at  the  University  matricalation  in  1896.  Por  other  State 
scholarships  and  bursaries  100  candidates  were  successful ;  25  boys  and 
32  giris  obtained  scholarships  for  High  Schools  and  Superior  Schools ; 
23  boys  and  18  girls  obtained  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schools ; 
and  2  boys  obtained  bursaries  for  the  Sydney  Grammar  SchooL 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  already  mentioned, 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  receive 
an  annual  submdy  from  the  Government  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of 
the  colony.  In  18^  the  mean  quarterly  enrolment  was  378,  and  the 
average  attendanoe  362.  This  school  receives  an  annual  endowment 
from  the  State  of  iBl,500.  In  1896  the  other  revenue,  derived  from 
school  fees  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  i&6,663. 

The  Univebsity. 

In  theyear  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the  mixed  Legis- 
lative Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  school,  known  as 
Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  ^*  to  consider  the  best  mreans  of  carrying  on  the  institution  so 
as  to  a^rd  tJne  youth  of  the  colony  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science."     The  committee 
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was  appointed,  but  it  received  somewhat  differeut  instructions,  being 
directed  to  "consider  and  report  how  best  to  institute  a  university  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
expense."  The  committee,  after  a  few  weeks'  deliberation,  brought  up  its 
report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  university  with  a  permanent 
endowment  of  £5,000  per  annum  out  of  the  general  revenue,  and  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  accordance  with  the  report.  The 
Council  was  shortly  afterwards  prorogued,  and  the  measure  consequently 
lapsed  for  that  session.  In  1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on 
the  charter  of  University  College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  and,  after  some  discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was 
passed,  receiving  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  October  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  was  given  for  "defraying  the  stipends  of  teachers  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,"  and  for  administration  purposes,  there 
being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other  branch.  Power  was, 
however,  given  to  examine  and  to  grant  degrees  after  examination  in 
law  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  The  University  was  to  be  strictly 
undenominational,  and  the  Act  expressly  prohibited  any  religious  test 
for  admission  to  studentship  or  to  any  office,  or  for  participation  in  any 
of  its  advantages  or  privileges.  Residence  was  not  contemplated  other- 
wise than  in  affiliated  colleges,  but  authority  was  given  to  license  tutors 
and  masters  of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  University 
might  live. 

A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  to 
govern  the  University,  and  it  was  empowered  to  elect  from  among 
its  members  its  own  Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  which  titles  were  later 
on  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Fellows 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be 
replaced,  as  vacancies  arose,  by  the  Fellows  themselves  until  there  should 
be  100  graduates  holding  the  degree  of  Master  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor 
in  Law  or  Medicine.  The  first  Senate  commenced  its  labours  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost, 
and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  M.D.,  as  Vice-Provost.  It  shortly  estab- 
lished three  chairs  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry  and  Experi- 
mental Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  professors  to  fill 
them;  and  on  the  11th  October,  1852,  the  University  was  opened  with 
an  imposing  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty-four 
matriculated  students  were  admitted  to  membership. 

In  1858  a  royal  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  "the  de- 
grees of  this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be  recognized  as 
academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees 
had  been  granted  in  any  university  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  amendments  have  been 
made,  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow  : — By  an  Act  passed  in  1851, 
those  who   had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.   received  certain 
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privileges  in  respect  of  admission  to  the  Bar  or  to  the  Holl  of  Solicitors. 
In  1861  it  was  directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  Fellows, 
there  should  be  not'  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six;  e^xy^fficio  members 
of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  such  branches  of  learning  as 
the  Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select  ;  and  such  Professors  and  other 
Public  Teachers  and  examiners  and  every  superior  officer  declared  to  be 
such  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a  member  of  the  University,  with  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  in  respect  to  the  -election  of  new  Fellows  as 
were  enjoyed  by  persons  holding  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  M.D. 
In  1881  Ad  twndem  degrees,  with  equal  privileges,  wei'e  authorised 
to  be  conferred;  siemI  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  three  years  standing 
were  empowered  to  vote  at  new  elections  of  Fellows.  In  1884  the 
Senate's  powers  as  regards  teaching  and  degrees  were  extended  by 
enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and  grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  with  the  exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity, 
subject  to  a  proviso  that  no  student  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
lectures  or  to  pass  examinations  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modern 
History  ;  and  by  the  same  Act  it  was  directed,  in  acooixlance  with  .a 
previous  by-law  of  the  Senate,  that  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the 
Univei-sity  should  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with  men. 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  new 
Fellows  reached  100  in  1872,  whereupon  the  Senate  passed  by-laws  in 
respect  of  such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  body  "  Convocation." 
This  body,  including  the  additions  made  by  the  several  amending  Acts, 
and  the  heads  of  affiliated  colleges,  who  had  been  declared  to  be 
superior  officers  of  the  University  under  the  Act  of  1861,  jxow  numbers 
upwards  of  800. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  £5,000  per  annum 
until  1880,  when  £1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lectureships;  but  in 
1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  £6,000,  producing  about  £300  a  year,  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the  explorer  of  that  name,  for 
instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  this  sum,  together 
witli  fees,  enabled  the  Senate  to  divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  ainl 
Experimental  Physics  into  two,  to  the  fii-st  of  which  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  vote  of  £5,000 
was  made  to  enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department 
of  Arts.  Medical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  a 
Profeasor  of  Natural  History,  ajid  some  small  lectureships  in  Arts 
were  created ;  but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  intended 
purposes,  and  was  increased  to  £7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,000  granted 
in  1880.  Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000 
per  annum  gramted  for  evening  classes  in  Arts.  In  1 893  the  Government 
endowment  amounted  to  £13,000,  and  the  special  grants  to  £5,695. 
Since  that  year  the  State  aid  has  been  largely  reduced,  and  in  1896  the 
endowment  was  £9,000,  while  the  special  gi^ants  totalled  £2,400. 
Principally  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evening  Glasses,  a  system  of 
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Extension  Lectures  to  non-matriculants  was  commenced  in  1882,  first  in 
the  metropolis,  and  afterwards  extending  to  the  country  districts,  and 
even  to  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  as  time  goes  on  these  lectures  will  become  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  work  of  the  University. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and 
also  to  provide  land  for  the  prospective  erection  of  four  denominational 
Colleges.  It  comprised  about  126  acres,  formerly  known  as  Grose 
Parm,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  added  for  the 
enlargement,  of  the  domain  or  park.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the 
work  of  the  University  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College, 
which,  together  with  its  library  and  even  an  endowment  for  a 
Scholarship  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  University,  and  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  made 
by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a  building  fund.  As  early  as  1854  an  Act 
was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endow  four  colleges  within  the  University. 
A  contribution  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000, 
was  to  be  made  from  the  general  revenue  for  building  funds,  provided 
that  an  equal  sum  was  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  £500  a 
year  was  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  Government  towards  the 
stipend  of  the  Principal  of  each  College.  Just  before  this,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  establish  the  St  Paul's  Church  of  England  College  ;  the  St. 
John's  Eoman  Catholic  College  followed  in  1857,  and  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  St.  Andrew  in  1867.  In  1896  the  number  of  students  in 
St.  Paul's  College  was  18 ;  in  St.  John's,  15 ;  and  in  St.  Andrew's,  26. 
The  Wesleyan  body,  for  whom  an  equal  area  had  been  set  apart, 
declined  to  accept  it,  and  in  1873  some  12  acres  of  the  land  originally 
intended  for  a  site  for  their  college  were  resumed  by  the  Crown  and 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  ;  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a  Medical  School  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital,  and  for  joint  "control  by  the  University  Senate  and 
the  Hospital  Board  in  respect  to  all  appointments  to  the  medical  and 
surgical  staff  of  the  Hospital.  But  while  the  regulations  under  which 
students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are  framed  by  the  Hospital  Joard, 
with  the  Senate  alone  rests  the  appointment  of  Professors  and  Lecturer 
in  the  Medical  School. 

The  Women's  College — a  college  within  the  University  of  Sydney- 
was  opened  in  March,  1892.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  residence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women  students  of  the 
University,  with  efficient  tutorial  assistance  in  their  preparation  for  the 
University  lectures  and  examinations.  In  order  that  full  effect  might  be 
given  to  a  principle  affirmed  in  the  "  University  Extension  Act  of  1884, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  college  for  women  should  be  brought  into 
existence,  it  having  been  enacted  in  this  measure  that  "  the  benefits  and 
adfrantages  of  the  University  and  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  relating 
thereto  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with 
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men."  The  college  is  strictly  undenomiBational — the  Act  of  Incorporation 
providing  that  no  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  be  taught,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  attach  students  to  any  particular  denomination.  When  the 
college  was  opened  in  a  house  at  Glebe  Point,  leased  until  the  permanent 
buildings  were  completed,  the  students  numbered  four.  The  present 
buildings  were  openesd  in  the  e£irly  part  of  1894,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year  there  were  eight  students,  while  in  1896  there  were  12.  There 
is,  however,  accommodation  for  twenty-six  resident  students.  The 
Government  granted  i>5,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings,  but  affords 
no  endowment  to  the  college,  though  it  pays  the  salary  of  the  Principal. 

Many  donations  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  use  and 
reward  of  students^  Amoi)g  the  first  were  gifts  of  £1,000  each  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson,  represented  by 
lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.  Many  others  followed,  and . 
about  £42,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  date,  exclusive  of 
prizes  which  have  been  exhausted  by  award,  and  irrespective  of 
increases  in  value.  About  £10,000  of  this  is  still  in  suspense  on 
account  of  intervening  life  estates  to  the  widows  of  testators.  Besides 
the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for 
a  library,  and  £6,000  was  given  by  the  late  Sir  William  Macleay 
for  a  Curatorship  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  presented  by  him  to 
the  University,  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  suitable 
building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than  money 
to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

Above  all,  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  his  residuary  estate 
to  the  University,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  December,  1890,  the 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  the  Australian 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments  and  £3,228 
cash  balance.  Under  this  bequest  the  Senate  have  created  new  Chairs  in 
Law,  Modem  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Anatomy, 
Engineering,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testator's  name. 
The  Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end  of  1894, 
the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other  than  the 
public  endowments.  During  1895  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  London 
(formerly  of  Sydney),  devoted  £50,000  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  a 
School  of  Engineering. 

The  teaching-staff,  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairs  are  filled,  consists  of 
fourteen  Professors,  twenty-seven  Lecturers,  and  seven  Demonstrators. 
The  subjects  over  which  Professors  preside  are  Greek,  Latin,  Mathema- 
tics, Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modem  Literature,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy, 
Biology,  Ijaw,  and  History.  The  Lecturers  deal  with  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography,  Metallurgy,  Latin,  Modern  Literature,  Mathematics, 
Architecture,  Sui-veying,  Mining,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Women,   Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
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P&thology,  Medical  Jlirispfadeaoe  and  Pablic  Health,  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, Clinical  Surgery,  Psychological  Medicine,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Law  of  Ileal  Property  and  Equity,  Law  of  Procedure  (indudiiig 
Evidence),  Law  of  Wrongs,  C^vil  and  Criminal  and  Law  of  Obligatiens. 
There  are  also  Tutors  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  a  T-utor  to  the  female 
students.  The  Demonstsators  are  appointed  in  Chemistry,  Physblogy, 
Anatomy,  Biology,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Physics. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  18S6, 1,471  degrees 
of  various  kinds  have  been  conferred,  the  highest  number  bescowed 
in  any  one  year  being  123  in  1894.  The  <legrees  conferred  include  256 
M.A.,  851  B.A.,  23  LL.D.,  57  LLR,  37  M.D.,  108  M.B.,  75  Mastersof 
Surgery,  24  B.  Sc,  3  Masters  of  Engineering,  and  37  Bachelors  of 
Engineering.  During  1896  the  degrees  conferred  (including  ad  ewndem) 
were  M.A.  6,  B.A.  58,  LL.B.  7,  M.D.  2,  M,B.  17,  Ch.M.  11,  B;Sc.  1,  M.E. 
1,  B.E.  5.  The  number  of  matriculated  students  increased  from  34  in 
1876  to  438  in  1896. 

Examinations,  corresponding  to  the  middle-class  examinations  of  the 
English  Universities,  are  held  every  year.  These  examinations  have 
proved  highly  popular,  attracting  no  less  than  2,305  candidates  in  1892, 
of  whom  173  were  seniors,  and  2,132  juniors.  Since  that  year,  however, 
the  number  of  candidates  has  greatly  fallen  oS;  and  now  that  the 
Public   Service  Board   have  instituted   competitive   exaHiinations  for 
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of  medicine  and  surgeiy ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  erected,  as 
before  stated,  on  the  TJniversity  grant,  affords  them  the  necessaiy  means 
of  study.  During  the  year  1896  there  were  136  undergraduates,  of 
whom  8  were  ladies,  in  the  Medical  School — a  very  fair  number  con- 
sidering that  this  school  was  not  established  until  1883,  and  then  com- 
menced with  only  four  students.  A  laboratory  for  the  Department  of 
Physics  has  also  been  erected,  and  is  replete  with  every  means  of  illus- 
trating the  teaching  of  physical  science.  In  March,  1890,  a  Department 
of  Chemistry  and  its  adjuncts  were  opened.  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided includes  lecture  halls  and  four  laboratories,  besides  other  facihties. 
One  of  the  laboratories  is  used  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Mines, 
which  was  opened  early  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction 
in  geology  (including  physical  geography  and  palaeontology),  mineralogy, 
and  practical  mining  work.  The  buildings  for  the  School  of  Mines  cost 
upwards  of  £4,000,  and  more  than  £1,500  was  expended  on  fittings. 
In  1896  there  were  11  students  in  attendance  at  this  school. 


Denominational  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  colleges 
where  students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  precepts  of  their 
various  beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours  or  the 
various  professions  which  they  may  adopt.  Evidence  of  the  progress 
of  superior  denominational  education  in  the  colony  may  be  seen  in  the 
magnificent  college  buildings  which  surround  the  city,  among  which 
may  be  cited  Newington  College,  the  colleges  of  the  Marist  Brothers 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Riverview,  the  old- 
established  King's  School  at  Parramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Church  of 
England  Grammar  School,  the  Scots'  College,  the  Presbyterian  Ladies' 
College  at  Croydon,  and  a  host  of  other  first-class  establishments  erected 
under  the  patronage  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 


Technical  Education. 

Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
artisan  classes,  and  the  people  generally,  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  handicrafts,  that  technical  schools 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  England,  some  being  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  State,  while  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade 
societies  or  guilds  of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  results 
following  the  establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manual  arts  is  of  paramount  necessity.  The  foundation  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics*  School  of  Arts, 
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and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Technical  College 
atfiliated  to  that  institution,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  Austrfl.lian  artisans.  In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  £2,000 
was  granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  organization  of  a  Technical 
College,  and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  boiird  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  Technical  College  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
institution  is  now  well  established,  and  its  work  is  already  being  felt 
and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  gives  every  promise  of  still  greater 
usefulness.  The  College  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  specially  erected 
by  the  Government  at  Ultimo,  Sydney,  and  is  provided  with  workshops 
and  all  necessary  tools  and  apparatus. 

The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture,  chemistry,  geology 
and  mineralogy,  mechanical  engineering,  physics,  sanitary  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  lithography  and  photo-lithography,  mine  survey- 
ing, metalliferous  mining,  and  wool  sorting  and  other  training  in  con- 
nection with  sheep  and  wool ;  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  as  may 
be  warranted  by  circumstances. 

The  College  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  1896 
there  were  200  classes  in  operation,  of  which  83  were  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  97  in  various  country  towns,  and  20  in  connection  with  public 
schools.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  13  lecturers  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments, 5  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  36  teachers, 
17  assistant  teachers,  and  13  teachers  remunerated  by  fees  only.  The 
enrolment  of  students  amounted  to  7,119  in  all,  3,880  of  whom  were 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  2,285  in  the  country,  while  954  represented 
the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public  schools.  The  number  of  individual 
students  was  5,396,  being  a  decrease  of  62  as  compared  with  the  number 
for  1895.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  3,718.  At  the  annual 
examinations  2,576  students  presented  themselves,  of  whom  1,822 
passed — a  proportion  of  67*4  per  cent.  New  Technical  College  buildings 
were  opened  at  Newcastle  in  February,  1896  ;  and  a  Technical  College 
is  at  present  in  course  of  construction  at  Bathurst. 

In  1896  the  State  expenditure  on  technical  education  amounted  to 
£24,815.  Of  this  amount,  £3,839  was  paid  on  account  of  technological 
museums,  and  £20,976  was  spent  on  the  Technical  College  and  branch 
schools.  Salaries  (administrative)  absorbed  £3,807,  and  £12,248  was 
paid  to  lecturers  and  teachers,  and  £2,634  to  the  mechanical  staff, 
caretakers,  etc.  Apparatus  and  fittings  cost  £5,680,  while  £446  went 
for  rent.  The  sum  of  £3,611  was  received  as  fees  from  pupils,  in 
addition  to  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £21,204.  The  cost  to  the  State 
per  student,  which  in  1889  reached  £6  15s.  4d.,  had  in  1896  been 
reduced  to  £3  4s.  4d. 
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Bbf«rhatobibs  akd  Industrial  Schools. 

In  addition  to  tbe  purely  edncatiomal  establishments,  the  State  main- 
tains several  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  For  girls  there  are  the 
Industrial  School  at  Parramatta  and  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  at 
South  Head ;  and  for  boys,  the  n&utioal  schoolship  Sobraon  and  the 
Garpenterian  Reformatory.  All  these  institutions  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction.  At  the  Parramatta  Industrial 
School  the  total  enrolment  of  girls  during  the  year  1896  was  175,  of 
whom  41  were  under  and  134  over  14  years  of  age.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  girls  numbered  124.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
in  1896  was  £2,585.  At  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  there  were  15 
girls  at  the  close  of  1896. 

The  want  of  a  reformatory  for  criminal  youths  has  been  much  felt  for 
many  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  |ui  institution  magistrates  have 
often  sent  convicted  boys  to  the  s<diool-ship.  In  the  early  part  of  1894 
the  Government  acquired  the  Brush  Earm  Estate,  and  portion  of  the  land 
was  speedily  utilised,  a  section  of  the  area  in  the  munidpality  of  Bundas 
being  set  apart  as  a  home  for  crippled  and  delicate  lads  who  have 
become  inmates  of  charitable  institutions,  superseding  a  similar  institu- 
tion at  Rydalmere,  but  these  boys  have  since  b^n  transferred  to 
Newington.  Upon  another  section  of  the  estate,  coming  within  tbe 
boundaries  of  Eastwood,  the  Garpenterian  Reformatory  was  opened  in 
August,  1895.  To  this  institution  are  sent  boys  who  have  been  con- 
victed in  tb©  lower  or  higher  Courts,  and  whom  it  is  desired  to  keep 
Apart  from  such  persons  as  they  would  have  to  associate  with  if  sent  to 
gaol.  In  addition  to  being  subjected  to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are 
taught  farming,  carpentering,  bootmaking,  and  blacksmiths'  work.  At 
the  end  of  1896  there  were  91  lads  housed  in  the  Reformatory,  of  whom 
44  were  under  14  years  of  age.  In  the  early  part  of  1897,  the  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  aecommodation  at 
this  institution,  liberated  39  boys. 

On  the  Sobraon  554  boys  were  dealt  with  during  ihe  year  1896. 
The  admissions  during  the  year  numbered  174,  and  the  discharges 
223.  The  daily  average  number  on  board  during  the  year  was 
380  ;  and  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  there  were  331  boys  remaining 
on  board.  Up  to  this  date  there  had  be^i  3,505  boys  admitted  on 
board,  of  whom  3,174  had  left.  Favourable  reports  were  received  in 
the  course  of  the  year  respecting  more'than  93  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices 
from  the  nautical  school-ship  who  still  remained  under  its  supervision, 
and  were  liable  to  be  brought  back  in  case  of  misconduct*  The  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  is  excellent.  Its  net  cost  to  the  State  during 
1896  was  ^8,583.  The  results  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned 
establishments  have  been  of  a  very  successful  character,  many  children 
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having  been  reclaimed  from  a  depr»ved  life,  or  reecu«d  from  unhappy 
surnmndings,  and  turned  oat,  after  a  courae  of  some  years'  traming, 
awful  members  of  soraety. 

SciESTiPic  Societies,  Era 

In  a  young  country  such  aa  New  South  Wales,  where  most  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  nuiterial  resources,  the 
eiiileciee  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected.  As  far  back  as  th^ 
year  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Sydney,  and  after  experiencing  many 
vieisaitudes  of  fortune  waa  transformed  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  under  the  title  of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  amongst  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  colony.  Its  objects 
are  the  advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  the  encouragement  of 
origiDa]  research  in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosophical 
interest,  which  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Ans- 
traiia,  draw  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natural 
history.  The  proceedings  include  papers  of  the  greatest  interest  on 
important  scientific  qaestiona,  especially  those  wboae  solution  is  of 
Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  has  attracted 
many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linniean  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  was  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the 
advancement  of  these  particular  sciences.  Tbe  society  is  housed  in 
a  commodioas  building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  near  the  city,  and  possesses  a  lihrary>  and  museum.  It  was 
liberally  endowed  by  Sir  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being 
one  of  its  moat  munificent  supporters  was  also  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  tbe  field  of  science.  The  society's  proceedings  are  published  at  regular 
intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  papers,  together  with  excellent 
iUoatrations  of  objects  of  natural  history. 

Among  tbe  other  sdentifio  societies  are  tbe  New  South  Wales  Zook^- 
cal  Society,  inaugur&ted  in  1879  ;  a  branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Asodation,  founded  in  1881  ;  a  branch  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Assooiation,  whose  first  meeting  was  held  in  I89B  ;  and  a  branch  of  the 
Anthropolf^ca!  Society  of  Australasia.  The  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
-\ii;ii-ili;i.  ,i1m,  Lii.-,--  iiMii-a.(i'H,s  in  N-iv  3outh  Wales  as  well  as  in  the 
-lher™l„uics. 

Tile  Sydney  Oliservatoiy  is  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  a 
wUatific  and  educational  character  wliich  the  colony  liberally  supports. 
Situated  in  a  commanding  pobition.  it  it  admirably  fitted  for  the 
pntpDK  it  is  intended  to  serve.     Tlii^  present  building  was  erected  in 
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1856  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  the 
colony,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  Government 
Astronomer  has  under  him  a  complete  staff  of  assistants,  and  during  the 
year  1895-6  a  sum  of  X4,021  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. Meteorological  observations  have  received  special  attention,  as 
befits  such  an  important  subject  in  a  country  whose  prosperity  depends  so 
much  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomer  took  office  in  1870, 
there  were  in  the  colony  only  six  stations,  and  observations  on  the 
climate,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  were  necessarily 
very  limited  in  character.  At  the  end  of  1896  the  number  of  stations 
had  been  increased  to  1,507.  Rain  gauges  have  also  been  established 
at  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result 
which  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  light  thrown  on  the  true  characteristics 
of  the  climate,  especially  of  that  part  of  the  colony  remote  from  the 
sea  coast,  has  tended  to  modify  the  notion  long  current  as  to  its  unfit- 
iiess  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 

Public  Libraries. 

The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  on  the  1st  October,  1869, 
when  the  building  and  books  of  the  Australian  Subscription  Library 
were  purchased  by  the  Government.  The  books  thus  acquired  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  libi^ary.  The  number  of  volumes  originnlly 
purchased  was  about  16,000,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  they  had 
been  increased  to  115,908,  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  or  lent 
to  country  libraries.  The  lending  branch  was  established  in  1877  to 
meet  a  growing  public  want,  and  under  the  present  system  any  person 
may,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  other 
responsible  person,  obtain  under  certain  simple  regulations  the  loan 
of  any  of  the  works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of  this 
institution  was  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by 
which  country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too  expensive 
for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds  at  their  disposal. 
Under  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  60  to  100  books, 
and  forwarded  to  the  country  libraries  on  application,  to  be  returned  or 
exchanged  within  four  months.  This  system  was  initiated  in  August, 
1883,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  since.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1896,  14,208  volumes  were  forwarded  to  107  institutions,  some 
of  which  were  at  considerable  distances  from  the  metropolis.  All  the 
charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  the  books  are 
defrayed  by  the  State,  and  the  system  in  vogue  in  New  South  Wales 
is  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales 
contains  84,484  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  25,293,  while  there  are 
also  6,131  volumes  for  country  libraries  to  be  lent  under    the  above- 
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mentioned   system,   the   total  number   of   books   and   pamphlets,  the 
property  of  this  institution,  being  115,908  classified  as  under: — 


Synopsis  of  Classification. 


Reference 
Department. 


Lending 
Branch. 


For 

Country 

Libraries. 


Total 


Natural  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the  Arts  

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology. . . . 

Biography  and  Correspondence   

Geography,  Topography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc. . . 

Periodical  and  Serial  Literature  

Jurisprudence,  Political  economy,  Social  Science,  etc. 
Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

General  Literature,  Philology,  and  Oollected  Works  * 

Works  of  Reference  

Duplicates  

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

10,869 

4,168 

1,369 

7,161 

3,560 

1,174 

6,174 

4,086 

1,441 

6,965 

3,628 

1,136 

24,315 

•  •  ■  • 

47 

5,538 

1,172 

199 

5,183 

1,502 

164 

2,888 

940 

127 

6,800 

6,287 

472 

4,876 . 

•  •  •  • 

2 

5,215 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

84,484 

25,293 

6,131 

No. 

16,406 

11,895 

10,701 

11,729 

24,362 

6,909 

6,849 

3,955 

13,009 

4,878 

5,215 

» 

115,908 


*  Including  2,983  volumes  of  Fiction. 


The  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  it  affords.  The  increase  has  been  very  regular,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visits  to  the  library, 
rising  from  59,786  in  1870  to  255,058  in  1896,  80,928  of  which  were 
visits  to  the  lending  branch  : — 


1870 59,786 

1871 60,165 

1872 48,817 

1873 76,659 

1874  (eleven  months) 67,962 

1875 66,900 

1876 72,724 

1877  (Lending  Branch  first 

opened) 124,688 

1878 117,047 

1879  (Exhibition  open) 152,036 

1880 134,462 

1881 136,272 

1882  (eleven  months)    133,731 


1883  

1884  (eleven  months) 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 ., , 

1896 


155,431 

161,877 

165,715 

168,685 

139,203* 

149,425 

132,983 

155,822 

173,206 

197,265 

216,089 

209,099 

237,170 

256,058 


*  Reference  libmiy  closed  for  three  months  on  account  of  removal. 
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and  also  a  most  complete  collection  of  zoological  specimens  of  distinctly 
Australian  character.  The  popularity  of  the  institution  is  evinced  by 
the  increasing  number  of  persons  by  whom  it  is  visited.  The  Museum 
is  open  to  the  public  every  day  except  Monday,  and  on  Sundays  the 
visitors  are  very  numerous.  The  number  of  visitors  during  1896  was 
117,845,  the  daily  average  being  663  on  Sundays,  and  316  on  other 
days.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution  amounted  to 
£5,895,  of  which  £432  was  expended  on  account  of  purchase,  collec- 
tion, and  carriage  of  specimens,  and  purchase  of  books. 

The  Technological  Museum,  formerly  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain,  is 
now  housed  in  a  fine  building  at  Ultimo.  This  museum  was  instituted 
at  the  close  of  1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian 
Museum  ;  but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally 
lost  in  1882  by  the  Garden  Palace  fire.  Strenuous  efforts  were  at  once 
made  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  December,  1883,  the  museum 
was  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  now  contains  interesting  and 
valuable  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  many 
manufactures,  and  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  products.  The 
popularity  of  the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  99,952 
persons  visited  it  during  1896. 

There  are  branch  Technological  Museums  at  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  West 
Maitland,  and  Newcastle,  which  were  visited  by  1 26,058  persons  during 
1896,  a  decrease  of  4,625  from  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year. 
The  sura  of  £3,839  was  expended  on  the  various  institutions  of  this 
nature  (including  the  one  in  Sydney)  during  1896. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  is  a 
Mining  and  Geoloo;ical  Museum,  housed  in  an  iron  building  in  the 
Outer  Domain.  The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week-days, 
admission  being  free. 

At  Albury  a  Free  and  Industrial  Museum  has  been  established.  It 
is  of  an  educational  character,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  State  grants  the  use  of  a  building  formerly  used  for 
public  school  purposes. 

Religion. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  all  religions  are  equal  in  New  South  Wales, 
but  during  the  early  days  of  the  colony  such  was  not  the  case.  New 
South  Wales  was  originally  essentially  a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  Church 
establishment  as  it  existed  in.J]ngland  was  naturally  transplanted  to 
these  shores.  Ecclesiastical  monopoly  nevertheless  only  continued  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  State  were  eventually 
extended,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal 
religious  bodies  which  then  existed — the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  these 
denominations  the  Government  granted  what  has  usually  been  denomi- 
nated State  aid,  which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had 
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ptiased  away  and  bad  been  replaced  hy  Beeponsible  Government.  In 
1862,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  the  clergy 

then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following  the  passing 
of  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Qovernment  amounted  to  £32,372,  thus 
distributed  : — 


Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  during  the  year 
ended  June,  1896,  the  payment  by  the  State  was  £7,056,  distributed  as 
follows : — 


£569 


The  payments  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  are  given  fot 
various  periods  since  1863.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  years  the 
nmounts  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding  years.  This  anomaly  is  due 
to  the  temporal^  stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent 
from  the  colony.  The  total  payments  made  since  1863  amount  to 
£538,519,  of  which  £291,211  was  paid  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  £152,539  to  Roman  Catholics,  £53,330  to  Presbyterians,  and 
£41,439  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  :— 


Y«,. 

E^^^dd. 

Ronum 

...^^. 

WcBlerm 

Total— 

All  denomiiu- 

tlons. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2.873 

2,784 

.32,372 

1865 

14,111 

7,430 

3.090 

1.572 

26,2OT 

1870 

12,386 

6,583 

2,180 

1,573 

22.722 

1875 

10,725 

1,626 

1.372 

19,331 

1880 

3,892 

1,702 

1.716 

15,049 

1885 

5,791 

3,000 

1,039 

1,136 

10.966 

1890 

5,556 

2.600 

702 

900 

9.758 

1891 

5,347 

2,570 

702 

875 

9,494 

1802 

4,926 

2.312 

702 

760 

8,690 

1893 

4,260 

2,300 

702 

750 

8,012 

1894 

3,521 

6,910 

•1895 

1.920 

1,023 

438 

1895-6 

3,824 

1.978 

569 

687 

7,056 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1896  was  41 — 21 
•.•lerjjymen  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  11  Koman  Catholics,  4  Presby- 
terians, and  5  Wesleyan  Mellmdiata. 

'tt the  Census  of  181)1  the  number  of  adherents  to  each  of  the  denomi- 

btbe  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  was  ss 

'         i  table  also  allows  the  average  number  of  adherents 
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to  each  denomiaation  compared  with  the  number  of  clergymen  in  aetiv^ 


service:- 


Denomination. 


dergy. 


Adberente. 


Proportion 

of  adherents  to 

clergy. 


Church  of  England 

Other  Episcopalians    

Roman  Catholic 

Greek  Church '. 

Catholic  (not  defined) 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia 

Other  Presbyteiians 

Wesleyan  Methodists 

Primitive  Methodists 

Other  Methodists 

Baptist  Union  of  N.  S.  Wales 

Other  Baptists 

Congregationfd 

Lutheran 

Bible  Christians 

Church  of  Christ , 

Christian  Brethren 

Unitarian    

Salvation  Army 

Other  Christian  sects 

Protestants  (not  defined)  

Hebrews  

Buddhists 

Mahometan 

Agnostic,  Infidel,  etc 

Freethinkers   

Other  sects  

No  denomination  

No  religion 

Object  to' State  religion 

Not  stated,  or  ill-defined  ...., 

Total , 


333 

1 

295 


146 

6 

4 

133 

29 
5 

27 
5 

65 
5 
9 
5 

"'i' 

10 

8 


1,090 


502,980 

05 

286,895 

253 

16 

106,464 

2,154 

772 

87,516 

20,354 

2,242 

12,344 

768 

24,089 

7,950 

2,336 

2,042 

1,036 

1,329 

10,315 

2,773 

3,787 

5,484 

10,110 

528 

727 

5,469 

1,035 

4,927 

3,136 

11,237 

2,791 


1,123,954 


1,510 

95 

973 


729 
359 
193 
658 
702 
44S 
457 
154 
371 
1,590 
260 
408 


1,329 

1.032 

476 


1,828 


From  the  figures  just  given  the  aboriginal  population,  to  the  number 
of  8,020,  have  been  excluded,  and  in  calculating  the  average  number 
of  adherents  to  each  clergyman  the  Christian  Brethren  have  been  in- 
cluded with  "  other  Christian  sects"— a  heading  which  also  comprises 
23  Nonconformists,  153  Christian  Israelites,  16  Moravians^  370 
New  Church,  345  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  132  Calvinists,  247 
Quakers,  548  Christadelphians,  and  307  Latter-day  Saints,  besides  302 
persons  who  call  themselves  Unsectarian  Chnstiajis.  Taking  the  whole 
population  (less  aborigines),  there  were  1,031  persons  .ooi  iua  Aveci^to 
each  clergyman. 

Formerly,  religious  statistics  were  collected  every  year.  It  has  now 
been  decided  to  have  only  one  collection  half  way  between  the-  Census 
periods,  so  that  new  figures  will  be  available  every  five  years.     The 
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latest  figures  at  the  present  time  are  those  for  1894.  In  that  year 
the  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averaged 
390,807.  This  number  represents  the  attendance  of  adults  only; 
if  school  children  were  included  the  number  would  be  about  500,000. 
When  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
is  considered,  the  church  attendance  will  appear  very  large,  and 
though  apparently  less  than  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  it  is 
proportionately  much  greater  than  in  England.  The  number  of  adult 
attendants  on  Divine  Service  in  1890  was  returned  at  300,890;  for 
1885  it  was  263,379  ;  and  for  1881,  213,044 ;  so  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase,  fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  population.  The  relative 
numbers  of  each  denomination  in  attendance  have  remained  very  much  the 
same  for  several  years  past.  In  1881  the  Church  of  England  had  the 
largest  attendance,  but  from  1884  the  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  the  lead. 
The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays 
for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  hereunder.  Sunday- 
school  children  are  not  included.  The  authorities  of  the  Salvation 
Army  return  the  number  of  attendants  at  their  services  as  52,250, 
whereas  the  Census  returns  showed  10,312  only  as  the  number  of  soldiers 
enrolled.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  attend  the  Army  services  are  nominally  members  of  other 
denominations : — 


Denomination. 

Number  of 
distinct  persons 

attending^ 
Divine  Service. 

Proportion  of 
Denominations 

attending 
Divine  Service. 

Church  of  EDffland   

93,939 
97,115 
42,938 
67,675 
10,305 
12,278 

7,880 
*52,250 

6,427 

Per  cent. 
17*0 

Roman  Catholic 

30-7 

Presbvterian   

35*7 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

70*2 

Other  Methodists  

41-4 

Congregationalist  

464 

Baptist 

Salvation  Army 

54-4 
100  0 

Other  Denominations    

8-7 

Total 

390,807 

31-6 

*  Fig^ures  of  previous  year. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomination  in  the 
colony,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents,  the 
number  of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for  Divine  Service. 
During  the  year  1894  there  were  639  churches  belonging  to  this 
denomination,  and  949  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship, 
accommodating  altogether  129,625  persons  ;  and  the  attendance  of  dis- 
tinct persons,  counting  oi\ly  adults,  was  93,939.  The  number  of  clergy 
registered  under  Acts  19  Vic.  Nos.  30  and  34,  for  the  celebration  of 
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marriages,  was  331.  Besides  the  clergy  regulaiiy  <mlamed,  tkere  were 
233  laymen  licensed  to  perform  service.  The  Church  provides  a 
parsonage  in  194  parishes,  besides  ^  reaidences  which  are  not  chiirdi 
property.  The  approximate  nttmber  of  services  performed  daring  the 
year,  including  week-day  services,  was  62,076.  The  number  of  com- 
municants affords  a  i^ecial  test  of- the  progress  of  Church  membership. 
The  record  for  1892  was  23,046  ;  for  1893,  25,104  ;  and  for  1894, 
26,517.  The  baptisms  performed  in  1894  numbered  13,902,  and  the 
rite  of  confirmation  was  administered  to  1,538  males  And  2,494  females. 
The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan, 
who  is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  ^ve  ether  Bishops, 
whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Newcastle,  Grafton  and  Armidaie, 
and  Riverina.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1881,  provision  was  made  for  the 
creation  of  corporate  bodies  of  trustees,  in  which  property  belonging  to 
■the  Church  of  England  may  be  vested,  and  trusts  for  varioms  dioceses 
have  been  formed  under  the  Act.  They  are  entitled  to  hold,  on  behalf 
of  the  Church,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  may  be  assigned  to 
them  by  grant,  will,  or  otherwise. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  assisted  by  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  under  whom  are  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Grafton,  Maitlaxid,  Armidaie, 
and  Wilcannia,  the  whole  colony  forming  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
No  fewer  than  twenty-six  religious  orders  are  represented  in  the  colony. 
In  1894  there  wece  509  priests  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages.  The 
number  of  Roman  Cathdiic  Churches  properly  so  called  was  466  ;  besides 
these,  there  were  790  buildings  Or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service. 
The  accommodation  afforded  by  the  churches  amounted  to  about  69,331 
sittings,  with  standing  accommodation  for  39,280  persoos  in  addition, 
and  the  attendance  of  distinct  persons,  counting  only  adults,  was 
97,1 15.  A  return  issued  by  the  Church  authorities^ives  the  number  of 
religious  brothers  as  179,  and  the  number  of  nuns  as  1,510. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ae  colony  had, 
during  1894,  263  churches  used  for  public  worship;  these  were  also 
515  public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  number  of  ministers  was  152,  of  whom  144  were  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales,  4  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Synod  of  Eastern  Australia  ;  2  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia,  reconstituted  Synod ;  1 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia  unattached,  and 
1  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  unconnected.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  in  churches  was  67,632  sittings,  and  the  attendance 
numbered  about  42,938,  not  including  Sunday-school  children.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Now  South  Wales  had  10,101  communicants, 
and  administered  2,006  baptisms  during  the  year.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Church,  the  colony  is  divided  into  fourteen  Presbyteries, 
each  comprising  a  number  of  separate  charges,  to  each  of  which  a 
Minister  is  appointed.     The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
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IS  eoatrolled  )sfj  A-GkiMDal  j4fi«emb]y,  wliidi«t6  aimmally,  >axLd  cozusists 
of  Ministors  «iid  Elders  from  ike  Cliar^s  inthm  the  differeat  Presby- 
teries. It  is  |»cesiEled  oTor  by  a  Jklodeisator,  who  is  elected  by  the 
Ppnbyterie8,'qp9iho  akoBOXBiniEte  iKfreseiEitaibives  to  the  Fedecal  Assembly. 
Hke  first  ABsembly  «f  the  Freftbrjrterian  Churdi  of  New  South  Wales 
was^ld  in  16i6i5.  By  Aet  <£  Parliament  the. Assembly  has  power  to 
gnat  peiZKiisaioii  to  trustees  to  mortgage  Church  property,  and  trustees 
aie^athorBsed  to  hold  property  far  the  Ofaxtrdb.  generally. 

The  Wesler^ion.  Methiodists  in  A^ustsaHa  reeeived  from  the  Ejaglish 
GoBlerexMse,  in  1S84,  an  independent  constitution.  There  are  eight 
districts  into  whieh  -ihe  Wesleyan  Metfaoddat  communion  is  divided. 
Tinnoghout  the  colony  there  sure  413  chuvehes  and  471  other  preaching 
places,  with  sittings  to  thenuatber  of  ,9.3^91 7  in  all.  The  denomination 
hm  in  its  service  149  'regu^  obrgy  askd  517  local  preachers.  The 
number  of  ehdtrch  ineaoaibers  is  said  to  be  10,162,  of  whom  1,146  are 
coummuosmts  ;  and  theftttesMianoe  of  adherent  at  Divine  Service  is  not 
less  than  67,675,  not  including  children.  The  Wesleyaji  Methodist 
Church  Property  Act  of  1&89  provides-for  the  lappointment  of  trustees 
to  hold  all  lands  act^itired  hj  gift,  devise,  purdbase,  or  otherwise, 
leader  a  deed,  a  model  of  which  fonus  .a  schedule  to  the  Act ;  and 
tbe  measure  gives  power  io  a  majority  of  the  trustees  to  mortgage, 
«xehaiige,  or  lease  Church  properties.  It  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Custodian  aiod  an  Acting  Oustodian  of  Deeds,  who  are  to  be 
notified  by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  and  their  names  published 
in  thp  Government  Gazette,  and  registered  in  the  Land  Titles  Office. 
The  Tonga  District  and  South  Sea  Missions  are  attached  to  the  New 
South  Wales  Conference. 

The  Prssnitive  Methodists,  United  Methodists,  and  other  Methodists 
iiave  98  dbiurehes  and  25  other  buildings,  and  41  clergy ;  the  accommo- 
dation provided  will  seat  19,070  persons  ;  and  the  attendance  at  Divine 
Service  is  about  10,390. 

The  Congregational  Church  has  .61  ohncches,  as  well  as  47  buildings  or 
dwellings  used  for  worship ;  and  the  sittings  provided  will  accommodate 
21,465  persons.  The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  number  60, 
and  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averages  about  12,280. 

The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  colony  have  29  licensed  ministers, 
with  32  churches  and  59  schoolrhouses  or  other  buildings  devoted  to 
public  worship ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages  7,880  persons,  but 
there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  12,719.  The  Baptist  Union  of  New 
South  Wales  is  not  incorporated,  and  so  cannot  legally  hold  property 
in  trust  for  the  denomination.  Annual  sessions,  with  half-yearly 
assemblies,  are  held,  presided  over  by  a  Chairman,  who  is  elected 
annually.  For  several  sessions  a  draft  constitution  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Union,  which,  amongst  other  matters,  provides 
that  all  properties  which  now  belong  or  may  hereafter  accrue  to  the 
Union  shall  be  held  under  a  Model  Trust  Deed,  by  Trustees  to  be  duly 
appointed. 
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The  Salvation  Army  was  established  in  Australia  in  1882.  Melbourne 
was  made  the  chief  centre  for  Australasia  under  the  command  of  a 
Commissioner,  and  Sydney  was  constituted  the  headquarters  for  New 
South  Wales,  with  a  separate  chief  officer,  who  is  termed  Colonel, 
in  command^  all  officers  and  members  bearing  military  titles  and 
designations.  The  various  ranks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  Brigadier, 
Major,  Staff-Captain,  Captain,  Adjutant,  Ensign,  Lieutenant,  and  Cadet. 
The  rank  and  file  consist  of  sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  soldiers, 
There  are  also  treasurers  and  secretaries  to  corps.  Persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  witli  the  Salvation  Army,  but  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the 
"  Articles  of  War" — which  combine  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  pledge 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  baneful  drugs — form  an 
Auxiliary  League  and  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Army.  Persons 
desirous  of  membership  are  publicly  received,  after  one  month's  probatiwi 
and  subscription  to  the  "  Articles  of  War,"  and  are  then  attached  to 
the  corps  stationed  nearest  their  place  of  residence.  The  Army  has  only 
10  officers  Licensed  to  celebrate  marriages,  but  has  209  builcQngs  used 
for  service,  accommodating  40,186  persons.  The  number  of  persons 
attending  Sunday  service  is  stated  by  the  authorities  to  be  52,250. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  distinct  religious 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy  licensed 
by  the  State  to  celebrate  marriages.  Tlie  number  of  clergy  ministering 
to  these  in  1894  was  37;  the  churches,  school-houses,  and  public  buildings 
used  for  Divine  Service  numbered  79 ;  and  the  attendance  was  about 
6,427  persons. 

The  number  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  aU  faiths  was  1,241, 
and  the  churches  numbered  2,049,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  3,067 
dwellings  or  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.  The  a^jcommoda- 
tion  provided  would  seat  about  503,965  persons.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  about  390,800. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denominations, 
with  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1894,  was : — 


Denomination. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Average  attendance 
of  scholars. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Church  of  England... 

Roman  Catholic  

Presbyterian 

Wealeyan  Methodist 
Other  Methodists  .... 

Congregational , 

Baptist    , 

Salvation  Army  

Other  Denominations 

Total 


596 

1,196 

2,837 

4,033 

15,670 

20,842 

505 

322 

1,188 

1,510 

10,094 

13,918 

248 

576 

1,058 

1,634 

5,261 

6,852 

356 

1,496 

r 1,744 

3,240 

10,924 

13,265 

100 

528 

512 

1,040 

3,391 

4,146 

70 

369 

451 

820 

2,662 

3,418 

42 

179 

203 

382 

1,259 

1,593 

93 

95 

130 

225i 

854 

1,061 

39 

107 

140 

247 

910 

1,010 

2,049 

4,868 

8,263 

13,131 

51,025 

66,105 

36,512 

24,012 

12,113 

24,189 

7,537 

6,080 

2,852 

1,915 

1,920 

117,130 
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The  attendance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  47  per  cent. 
of  the  total  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  inclusive, 
at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday-schools.  The  number 
of  Sunday-schools  and  teachers,  and  the  attendance  during  each  of  the 
ten  years  ended  1894,  were  : — 


Tear. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Average  attendance  of  Scholars. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,513 
1,596 
1,614 
1,724 
1,832 
1,840 
1,887 
1,916 
1,969 
2,049 

9,986 
10,759 
10,749 
11,267 
11,568 
12,019 
12,169 
12,260 
12,180 
13,131 

37,991 
47,307 
48,333 
50,556 
52,778 
54,520 
54,932 
51,739 
61,928 
51,025 

46,531 
56,354 
58,999 
61,736 
63,896 
67,365 
68,592 
66,673 
.  66,187 
66,105 

84,522 
103,661 
107,332 
112,291 
116,674 
121.885 
123,524 
118,412 
118,115 
117,130 
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IN  one  particular  New  South  "W ales,  in  common  with  all  the  provinces 
of  Australasia,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries,  especially 
those  of  the  Old  World :  wealth  is  more  widely  distributed,  azid  the 
violent  contrast  between  rieh  and  poor,  which  seems  so  peculiar  a  phase 
of  old-world  civilization,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lands. 
That  there  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  unhappily  true ;  but  no  one  in 
Australasia  is  bom  into  conditions  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  escape  ] 
and  that  hereditary  pauper  class,  which  forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the 
freedom  of  many  States,  has,  therefore,  no  existence  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  nine  persons  in  every 
hundred  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £100 ;  whereas  in  the 
colonies  the  proportion  is  not  less  than  13  per  cent.  This  bare  state- 
ment shows  the  great  difference  between  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Australasia  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  poor  rate  is 
levied  in  the  colonies ;  and  although  from  time  to  time  the  assistance 
of  the  State  is  claimed  by,  and  granted  to  able-bodied  men  who  are 
unable  to  find  employment,  that  assistance  has  hitherto  generally  taken 
the  form  of  wages  and  rations  allowed  for  work  specially  provided  by 
the  State  to  meet  a  condition  of  the  labour  market  which  is  abnormal. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities  in  the  cause  of  charity  are  directed 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  care  of 
the  imbecile  or  insane ;  and  in  granting  assistance  to  private  institu- 
tions for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  to  societies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressing  necessities  of  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  who,  through  improvidence,  and  lack  of  employment  by 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  find  themselves  temporarily  in  want. 
Even  where  the  Government  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
the  management  of  the  institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in 
private  hands;  and  in  addition  to  State-aided  institutions,  there  are 
numerous  other  private  charities  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 
The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  by  means  of  Indus- 
trial Schools,  where  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural 
guardians,  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their 
parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime, 
are  taken  care  of,  educated,  and  afterwards  apprenticed   to  useful 
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callings';  and  of  refcnrmatories  where  children,  are  sequestered  who  have 
already  committed  crime,  but  the  accommodatioii .  in  the  latter  class  of 
institution  is  at  juresent  very  limited^  and  might  well  be.  extended*. 


PtTHtic  Hospitals. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Vital  Statistics  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  deaths*  caused  by  accident  is  very  great.  This 
arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adult  male,  population  is  employed.  Though  New 
South  Wales  has  long  been  settled,  its  resources'  are  by  no  means 
developed,  and  many  men  aa:e  at  work  far  away  from  the  home  com- 
forts of  everyday  life,  and  from  home  attendance  iir  case  of  sickness 
or  injury.  Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  country  districts  of  the  colony,  and  they  are 
accordingly  found  in  every  important  country  town.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1895  there  were  105  hospitals  or  infirmaries  in  operation  or 
nearing  completion  in  the  colony,  as*  shown  by  the  following  table :-— 


Hospitals. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

Total. 

Subsidised 

Non-subsidised  

7 
2 
1 
1 

93 
1 

loa 
3 

Pri vatelv  endowed    

1 

Government 

...  •.*■*»• 

1 

Total    

11 

94 

106 

The  number  of  beds  in  these  institutions  was  2,922,  of 'which  2,535 
were  intended  for  co-dinary  cases,  and  387  for  infectious  cases.  The 
average  cubic  space  per  bed  varied^  in  the  metropolitpji  area,  between 
1,787  feet  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  42Q  feet  in  the  St.  George's  Cottage  Hospital,  Kogarah ;  and 
in  the  country,  between  2,743  feet  in  the  institution  at  Hill  End 
and  540  feet  in  that  at  Bingara^  During  the  year,  25,497  persons  were 
under  treatment  as  indoor  patients.  Of  this  number,  1,618  remained 
from  the  previous  year,  and  23,879  were  admitted  during  1895.  There 
were  discharged  21,214  persons,  either  as  cured  or  relieved  or-  at  their 
own  request,  and  746  as  past  all  human  assistance,  while  1,829  died. 
The  number,  remaining,  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was,  therefore^ 
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1,708.     The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  admissions,  dis- 
charges, and  deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Total 

Number 

Deaths. 

Nnmber  of 

Year. 

Patients  under 
treatment. 

DischaTi^ed  as 
cured,  etc. 

Patients  at  the 
close  of  year. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  under 
treatment. 

1886 

13,116 

10,825 

1,249 

9-5 

1,041 

1887 

13,438 

11,140 

1,190 

8-9 

1,108 

1888 

16,176 

12,569 

1,424 

9-4 

1,183 

1889 

16,866 

14,077 

1,477 

8-8 

1.311 

1899 

17,041 

14,386 

1,361 

8-0 

1,294 

1891 

19,096 

16,183 

1,577 

8-3 

1,336 

1892 

19,214 

16,372 

1,440 

7-5 

1,402 

1893 

20,424 

17,461 

1,498 

7-3 

1,465 

1894 

23,582 

20,259 

1,682 

71 

1,641 

1895 

25,497 

21,960 

1,829 

7-2 

1,708 

The  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  average  number  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  has  been  fairly 
regular,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals 
is  about  the  same  in  each  year,  the  average  in  1895  being  1*3  per 
thousand. 

The  death  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  past  ten 
years  was  8*0,  while  the  rate  for  1895  was  7*2,  or  0*8  below  the 
decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  is  stated  above.  The  death 
rate  of  hospitals  in  New  South  Wales,  compared  with  those  of  Europe, 
is  undoubtedly  veiy  high.  The  number  of  fatal  cases  is  swollen 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaths  of  persons  already  moribund  when 
admitted,  and  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis.  It  has  elsewhere 
been  pointed  out  that  deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  number  registered — a  circumstance  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to 
pioneering  enterprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur, 
when  not  immediately  fatal,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  indeed, 
these  institutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  the  most 
part  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  When  these 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
excess  of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  of  the  colony  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood. 

Applications  for  admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  made 
to  the  Government  Medical  Officer,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer 
to  assign  the  cases  to  the  different  hospitals  and  asylums  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature,  severity,  and  special  character  of  the  ailments 
from  which  the  patients  are  suffering,  and  the  accommodation  available 
at  the  various  institutions.  The  number  of  applicants  dealt  with 
personally   at    the   depot    during   1895  was  8,830.       There  were,  in 
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'.ililition,  917  cases  admitted  under  Oovemment  orders  to  the 
lliiiist  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  making  the  total  number  of 
iipplicants  for  Government  orders  9,747,  as  compared  with  9,134 
in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  applicants  during  1895,  2,362  received 
orders  for  the  Coast  Hospital,  1,041  for  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital, 
9S2  for  the  Sydney  Hospital,  277  for  Moorcliff,  and  43  for  the 
Carrington  Convalescent  Hospital ;  whilst  2,337  were  recommended  for 
admission  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute,  3,042  received 
orders  for  outdoor  treatment,  and  156  obtained  orders  for  trusses. 
There  were  537  applicants,  or  5-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  who 
were  refused  relief,  as  not  being  fit  subjects  for  aid.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  these  figures  represent  cases,  not  individuals.  In 
some  instances  the  same  person  has  been  in  an  institution  several  times 
durug  the  year. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  the  ye^r  1895-6  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sick  poor  was  £12,180,  the  principal  beneficiaritfi  being 
the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  the  Sydney  Hospital,  the  Moorcliff  Hospital, 
and  the  Carrington  Convalescent  Hospital.  For  the  last  five  and  a  half 
years  the  average  amount  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  sick  persons  has  been  Xll,702.  These  sums  are  in  addition  to  .£8,936 
voted  during  1895-6  to  the  principal  hospitals — namely,  £3,000  each  to 
the  Sydney  and  Prince  Alfred  Hospitals;  £1,030  to  the  Carrington 
Hospital;  £1,365  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Childien ;  and' £541  to 
country  and  suburban  hospitals. — on  condition  of  equal  sums  being 
BQbscribed  by  the  general  public  ;  £8,370  special  grants  to  hospitals; 
and  £789  paid  by  the  Government  towards  the  rent  of  Moorcliff  and 
£2S0  towards  the  rent  of  the  Children's  Hospitals.  According  to  the 
hospital  accounts,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Government  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospitals  in  tlie  Metropolitan  area  aieraged,  for  the  last 
lour )  I'lire,  £35.521  pfi- nnTiuin,  tlie  amount  for  1895  being  £35,621; 
while  on  tlie  country  liosjiituls  the  expenditure  by  the  State  totalled 
£3(1,591  for  the  last  year;  t\w  average  for  four  years  being  £34,109. 
These  amounts  are  irrespective  of  payments  for  attendance  onAborigines; 
expenses  attending  special  tiiitbreaks  of  disease  in  country  districts, 
whiclt  are  met  from  the  general  medical  vote ;  and  the  maintenance  in 
the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute  of  a  large  number  of  chronic 
and  incurable  hospital  cases. 

The  mere  mention  of  this  liberal  State  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  might,  without  rxpjanation,  lead  to  a  misapprehension 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  destitution  in  the  community.  It  is 
dednhle,  therefore,  to  state;  that  out  of  the  9,747  persons  who 
"  ■  "  :  hospital  tri'atiii'iit  at  the  Government  eJipense  or  for 
to  the  AsyliiniM  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute  during 
1895,  only  3,08:;  were  natives  of  Kew  South  Wales; 
""  came  from  the  other  Australasian  colonies ;  5,074 
Kingdom ;  and  926  from  other  countries, 
le  and  109  Indians.     It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
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—^^  u)^  number  o(  destitute  cliildren  in  other 
ir^nLiu  daring  the  lira  je&ra  ended  1895,  the 
->    »tt  rn  being  avaiiftUe  : — 


Other 

isi 

tiOM. 

B-«W"-  "a'Ssr 

_. 

;t5 

1,214 

35 

1.668 

3 

5« 

1,3*1 

1.933 

ii.t 

117 

26 

1,975 

ffZ 

116 

16 

1,940 

s-z 

1,389 

122 

23 

1.916 

m 

143 

558 

2.554 

^a 

153 

579 

2.806 

■59 

1,948 

146 

842 

3,226 

' 

30 

2,266 

162 

857 

3,618 

u>  >uuwu  in.  the  forgoing  statement  the  number 
•.•vcaic^  I.S<>0  per  annum,  or  1'77  per  thousand 
,  titii^  rur  (he  last  five  years  the  yearly  Hverage 
'C4-  '.uuu.sui>i  The  actoal  increase  of  destitute 
uu  hj  .:nMO  as  theae  figures  show,  for  in  the  early 
•wrurttis  r«.-eived  from  the  private  institutions 

^i.'t(s  .M  tiamber  of  children  under  15  years  of 
,  cuA<.>.-(-it«  ^uid  in  charitable  inatitutians  of  a  public 
.,.  u^  "ud  of  1895.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
..v  tn;u<E^tbe  2,266  children  boarded  out  hj 
.L.ti  ,Vj>*rtment ; — 


Ai-vJ  >aj.>jH,'rced  bv  public  and  private  charity  at 
.'■?-*,  •«  ".hat  there  was  an  increase  of  453  during 
"hk  vnuiu  of  childi-eu  ia  ^HJH^e  institutions 
..^    i*.  wttJ  for  1894 
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cld^droi  in  nuttitatioiis  "vrholly  or  largely  iiepeodent  upon  the  -State,  at 
the  end  of  eaeh  ofi^e  past  tcoi  yeascey  was  as'£olik>ws: — 


Year. 

number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1886 

1,866 

1^1 

2,111 

1887 

1,973 

1892 

2,239 

1888 

2,091 

1893 

2,502 

1889 

2,218 

1894 

2,708 

1890 

2,077 

1895 

3,041 

During  the  last  few  years  the  number  has  largely  increased. 

Pour  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  are  maintained  by  the 
State.  There  are  the  Parramatta.  Industrial  School  and  the  Shaftesbury 
Reformatory  for  girls;  the  Sobraon  training-ship  for  boys ;  and  the 
Garpenterian  Reformatory  at  Eastwood,  abo  for  boys.  The  training-ship 
for  a  long  time  was  used  practically  as  a  reformatory  as  well  as  an  indus- 
trial school,  for  the  absence  of  a  reformatory  led  to  many  boys  appearing 
before  the  Courts  heiaag  aeaat  to  the  ship.  In  August,  1895,  however, 
the  Oarpenterian  Befonna^ieGry  was  opened  on  part  of  the  Brush  Farm 
Estate,  aad  arrangemeoits  were  made  to  receive  thepem  criminal  boys, 
and  to  subject  th^oi  to  proper  discipHiiie  and  to  teach  them  useful 
trades.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1896  there  were  ^1  boys  confined  in 
ihe  InsUtution ;  but  in  the  course  of  1897  the  Minister  for  Public 
Instruction  released  39  of  the  boys,  owing  to  the  deficient  accommo- 
dation provided  by  the  building. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  confined  in  the 
industrial  schools  and  reformatories  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
ship  used  as  the  training  sdiool  for  boys  was  formerly  the  Vernon. 
During  1887  the  industrial  school  for  girls  was  removed  from  Biloela, 
Cockatoo  Island,  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphan  School,  Parramatta : — 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
188D 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Vernon  or 
Sobraon. 


2Q3 
209 
527 
208 
230 
278 
303 
349 
380 
331 


Parramatta 

(formerly 

Biloela). 


90 
93 

87 
64 
80 

78 

im 

117 
120 
124 


Shaftesbury 


Garpenteriac 


Reformatory'  Reformatory. 


26 
28 
42 
32 
32 
25 
22 
2 
1 
15 


•  •  *  •  •  I 


I  •  •  •-•  • 


30 
91 


Total. 


319 
330 
356 
304 
342 
381 
428 
468 
531 
561 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  destitute  children  in  other 
public  and  private  institutions  during  the  ten  years  ended  1895,  the 
complete  figures  for  1896  not  yet  being  available  : — 


Year. 


Randwick 
Asylum. 


Benevolent 
Asylum. 


Infants' 

Home, 

Ashfleld. 


State  Children's  Relief 
Department. 


Boarded  out. 


In  Cottag^e 
Homes. 


Other 
Institu- 
tions. 


Total 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


254 

130 

35 

1,214 

267 

101 

23 

1.278 

246 

168 

56 

1,341 

216 

151 

118 

1,348 

212 

161 

62 

1,373 

183 

147 

52 

1,389 

176 

153 

60 

1,464 

172 

119 

42 

1,741 

148 

83 

59 

1,948 

146 

135 

50 

2,266 

108 
117 
116 
122 
143 
153 
146 
162 


35 

115 

14 

25 

16 

23 

558 

579 

842 

857 


1,668 
1,784 
1,933 
1.975 
1,940 
1,916 
2,554 
2.806 
3,226 
3,616 


For  the  first  five  years  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  number 
of  destitute  children  averaged  1,860  per  annum,  or  1-77  per  thousand 
of  the  total  population ;  while  for  the  last  five  years  the  yearly  average 
was  2,824,  or  2*31  per  thousand.  The  actual  increase  of  destitute 
children,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  these  figures  show,  for  in  the  early 
part  of  the  period  the  returns  received  from  the  private  institutions 
were  not  so  complete  as  they  are  now. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age  maintained  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  public 
and  private  character  at  the  end  of  1895.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
Government  asylums  are  included  the  2,266  children  boarded  out  by 
the  State  Children's  Relief  Department : — 

Institutions.  Children. 

Government 3,041      » 

Public 521 

Church  of  England 13 

Roman  Catholic  Church    539 

Wesleyan 18 

Salvation  Army  15 

Total 4,147 

The  number  of  children  supported  by  public  and  private  charity  at 
the  end  of  1894  was  3,694,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  453  during 
the  twelve  months.  The  deaths  of  children  in  charitable  institutions 
in  1895  numbered  133,  the  total  for  1894  being  129.  In  the  number 
for  each  year  the  deaths  of  boarded-out  children  are  included. 
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Destitute  Adults. 

The  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over, 
wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State  as  inmates  of  the  various 
asylums  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895,  was  3,632,  of  whom 
2,851  were  males,  and  781  females.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
asylums  are  persons  of  very  advanced  years  who  are  unable  to  work. 
The  inmates  of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  form  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  women 
who  use  the  institution  as  a  lying-in  hospital.  The  numbers  of  males 
and  females  in  the  various  institutions,  with  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  were  as 
follow  : — 


Year. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Total. 


Per  1,000  of  Adult  Population. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


1,504 
1.719 
1,820 
1,912 
2,039 
2,147 
2,257 
2,623 
2,576 
2,851 


448 
471 
521 
688 
582 
603 
657 
666 
741 
781 


1,952 
2,190 
2,341 
2,500 
2,621 
2,750 
2,914 
3,189 
3,317 
3,632 


4-5 

1-8 

5*0 

1-8 

6  1 

1-9 

51 

2-0 

5-2 

1-9 

5-3 

1-9 

5-4 

2-0 

6  0 

2  0 

6-0 

21 

6-5 

22 

3-4 
3-6 
3-7 
3-8 
3-8 
3-8 
4  0 
4-2 
4-3 
4-6 


The  following  shows  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  various 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1886  to  1895  : — 


Year. 


I 

1 


Parramatta. 


Oeor^e-       Mac- 
street,    quarie-st. 


Ck>ttage 
Homes. 


o 
o 


1^ 


3 


^  "5 

Si 


Total. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
18d5 


83 

331 

741 

421 

297 

77 

366 

767 

644 

258 

97 

397 

778 

721 

286 

83 

454 

801 

771 

283 

92 

462 

789 

867 

288 

103 

491 

793 

938 

284  1 

110 

619 

836 

1,000 

312 

65 

577 

887 

984 

332  ; 

66 

639 

785 

995 

321  ; 

105 

637 

844 

1,076 

296  1 

39 
42 
62 
43 
43 
43 
44 


V  •  • 

35 

»  •  • 

35 

•  •  • 

36 

•  ■  • 

37 

•  •  • 

39 

•  •  • 

44 

»  •  • 

51 

202 

53 

379 

42 

427 

46 

27 

28 
26 
32 
28 
34 
41 
40 
40 
39 


17 
15 


14 
1 
2 
6 
7 
118 


1,952 
2,190 
2,341 
2,500 
2,621 
2,750 
2,914 
3,189 
3,317 
3,632 


The  Liverpool  Asylum,  the  two  large  institutions  at  Parramatta,  and 
theGlenfield  Farm  Home,  (which  at  the  end  of  1896,  contained  78  inmates), 
are  homes  for  males ;  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  is  for  females  ; 
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and  the  institution  at  Newington  is  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex. 
Old  and  indigent  married  couples  have  the  use  of  the  Cottage  Homes, 
Parramatta,  which  were  opened  in  March,  1889.  Owing  to  the  asylums 
at  Liverpool  and  Parramatta  becoming  overcrowded,  the  Government, 
during  the  latter  part  of  1892,  decided  to  utilise  the  buildings  erected 
at  Rookwood  several  years  previously,  and  intended  for  a  reformatory 
for  boys,  though  never  used  for  that  purpose  ;  consequently,  in  March, 
1893,  the  premises  were  opened  as  an  additional  asylum  for  male 
inmates,  of  whom  there  were  202  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  379  at  the  end  of  1894,  and  427  at  the  end  of  1895. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  and 
female  inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  information 
was  received  at  the  close  of  1895  : — 


Institutions. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Government   

Public 

2,791 
109 
S3 
28 
33 
10 

627 
294 

28 
263 

45 

3,418 
403 

Church  of  England   

61 

Roman  Catholic    

281 

Salvation  Army 

Hebrew   

78 
10 

Total    

3,004 

1,247 

4,251 

The  above  total  of  4,251  is  higher  by  259  than  the  total  for  1893, 
which  had  so  far  been  the  highest  on  record,  and  higher  by  336  than 
the  number  for  1894.  During  1895  the  deaths  of  794  adults  took  place 
in  the  various  institutions. 

Adding  together  the  numbers  of  adults  and  children  in  order  to 
show  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  of  those 
in  the  colony  dependent  on  the  State  for  support,  the  ratios  per  1,000 
for  the  last  ten  years  are  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Children. 

Adults. 

Total. 

Per  1,000  of 

Children  under 
15  years. 

Adult 
Population. 

Total 
Population. 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

1,866 
1,973 
2,091 
2,218 
2,077 
2,111 
2,239 
2,602 
2,708 
3,041 

1,952 
2,190 
2,341 
2,500 
2,621 
2,750 
2,914 
3,189 
3,317 
3,632 

3,8;8 
4,163 
4,432 
4,718 
4,698 
4,861 
5,153 
5,691 
6,025 
6,673 

4-6 
4-8 
5-0 
5-3 
4-8 
4-7 
4-9 
5-3 
5-6 
6-2 

3-4 
3-6 
3-7 
3-8 
3-8 
3-8 
40 
4-2 
43 
4-6 

3-9 
4-2 
4-2 
4-4 
4-2 
4-2 
4-3 
4-7 
4-8 
5-2 
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The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  population  shown  in  the  above 
table,  though  perceptibly  increaaing,  is  still  eniall  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  maintained  in  the  workhouses  and  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  wa^  aa  follows  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1896  : — 

England  and  Walea    71  per  thonBand. 

Scotland    6-3  „ 

Ireland   9'3  ,, 

United  Kingdom     7'3  „ 

Ns  against  52  per  thousand  in  this  colony  dependent  upon  the  State 
for  support,  a  state  of  things  plainly  illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the 
people  of  Australia.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  not  incladed  in  the  above  figures.  If  this 
were  taken  into  consideration  the  proportions  would  be ; — England  and 
Wales,  27-1  per  thousand;  Scotland,  23-9;  Ireland,  21-3;  and  the 
TTnited  Kingdom,  26-1  per  thousand. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  the 
colony  during  the  year  1895  were  as  shown  below.     The  figures  do  not 
mclude  the  money  received  and  expended  by  several  denominational 
institutions  the  financial  condition  of  which  is  not  made  public: — 
Digbursements  :- 


Receipts 

Govemmentaid £130,685 

Private  contributions 26,113 

OthecaoftTCOT  21,510 


Buildinga  and  repuTB £7,221 

Maintenance  {includiDg  saU- 

rieii) 155,21S 

Other  espenaes ,,..  14.498 

Total £176,934 


i 


Treatment  of  toe  lNS.t.NE. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  ia  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Vilal 
Statistics.  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident  in  hospital 
during  1896  was  3,710,  while  the  total  number  under  care  was  4,591. 
These  numbers  include  those  resident  at  the  three  licensed  houses  for  the 
in.snne  at  Cook's  River,  Picton,  and  Ryde.  The  gross  expenditure  on 
hospitals  for  insane,  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  during  1896,  was 
£99,900,  whUe  the  collections  from  private  sources  amounted  to  £13,857, 
leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of  £86,043.  The  average  weekly 
tost  per  patient  was  lOs.  5|d.,  without  deducting  collections,  and  9a.  OJd. 
after  these  were  deducted,  while  the  net  annual  expenditure  per  head  of 
population  was  Is.  4d.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  State  on  all 
institutions  connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  patients  in  the  Reception  House,  Darlinghurst,  of  the 
amount  paid  to  the  South  Australian  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  insane  patients  from  the  Broken  Hill  District,  and  of  general 
expenses,  was  £103,928,  and  the  total  collections  amounted  to  £13,913, 
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80  that  the  actual  expenditure  during  the  year  wag  i£90,015.  The 
arrangements  by  which  a  number  of  Grovemment  palaents  wo-e  main- 
tained at  die  licensed  house  at  Cook's  River  ceased  at  the  end  of  1894. 
A  few  weeks  previously  all  the  Government  patients  were  removed  to 
the  public  institutions,  the  majority  being  sent  to  Kydalmere,  where  new 
wards  had  been  erected  ;  thus,  at  that  date,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  whole  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  the  Government 
were  housed  within  the  walls  of  its  own  institutions.  The  treatment 
meted  out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and 
the  hospitals  are  fitted  with  all  conveniences  and  appliances  which 
modem  science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the 
affliction  under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 

Protbction  of  the  Aborigines. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  guardianship  over  them.  There  are  also  three 
mission  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aborigines.  These  are 
Oumeroogunga,  on  the  river  Murray;  Warangesda,  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee ;  and  Brewarrina,  on  the  Darling.  The  mission  stations  are 
imder  the  control  of  a  society  called  the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Association,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Board  for  their  administration. 
The  natives  at  these  settlements  are  comfortably  housed,  and  are 
encouraged  to  devote  their  energies  to  agricultural  and  kindred 
occupations,    and   elementary   education  is  imparted    to  the  children. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  1896  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Aborigines  was  JB17,312.  This  included  an  expenditure  of 
JS9,581  by  the  Board  on  Aborigines  generally ;  £616  for  the  fares  of 
Aborigines  travelling  on  the  railway,  and  £2,764  in  liquidating  claims 
incurred  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Association  in  connection  with 
the  mission  stations.  The  sum  of  £860  was  expended  on  medical 
attendance  and  medicine ;  £1,029  on  buildings,  school  books,  etc. ; 
£2,395  on  blankets,  clothing,  etc  ;  and  £67  for  burial  expenses.  The 
Aborigines  are  referred  to  at  l^igth  in  the  chapter  on  Population. 

Total  Expenditurs  on  Chakitt. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forms  of 
relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  amounted  in  1895  to  £410,835  ;  adding  to  this  the  amount 
of  private  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other  receipts  of  hospitals,  etc, 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  benefited  daring  the  year  to  the  extent 
of  about  £530,000.  This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  may  yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of 
the  colony,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seeking  assist- 
ance ;  for  the  preeont  there  is  no  li&k  that  the  charitable  instLtutions 
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will  encourage  the  growth  of  the  pauper  element,  and  that  free  quart«r8 
and  fi'ee  food  vill  be  made  so  accessible  that  those  who  are  disin- 
clined to  work  ■will  be  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  espense. 

GOVERNMKST  LaBOCR   BiTREAU. 

Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  public  and  private  works  consequent  upon 
depression  in  the  money  market,  there  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  1891, 
a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  colony  who,  though  able  and  willing 
to  work,  were  unable  to  find  any  work  to  do.  So  great  an  amount  of 
this  kind  of  distress  was  in  existence  that  the  Government  felt  compelled 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  helping  genuine  workers  to  the  em- 
ployment they  were  desirous  of  obtaining ;  and  in  February,  1892,  a 
lAbonr  Bureau  was  formed,  where  those  who  wanted  work  done  could 
obtain  labour,  and  those  who  desired  to  work  could  hear  of  whatever 
there  was  to  do.  No  charge  is  made  for  registration,  and  the  matter  of 
w^es  is  left  to  be  settled  between  the  parties  concerned.  In  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  Bureau  found  employment  for  8,154  persons, 
in  the  second  year  for  10,357,  in  the  third  year  for  16,380,  in  the 
fourth  year  for  20,576,  and  in  the  fifth  year  for  13,718,  making  a  total 
of  69,185  altogether.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  estimated  that  about 
0,000  persons  indirectly  obtained  work  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bureau.  RcUef  was  given  to  those  in  absolute  want,  in  the  shape  of 
rations,  of  which  30,960  were  issued  during  1892-3,  52,525  in  18934, 
il,884  in  1894-5,  318,200  in  1895-6,  and  17,065  in  1896-7,  at  an 
av«-age  cost  of  about  Is.  6d.  each.  Relief  works  carried  on  during 
1895-6,  for  which  payment  was  made  in  rations,  account  for  the  large 
increase  shown  for  that  year.  These  works  had  practically  been 
completed  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1896-7.  Private  subscrip- 
tions have  been  disbursed  among  the  needy,  and  parcels  of  clothing  dis- 
tributed. The  daily  att«ndance  of  unemployed  at  the  Bureau  is  from 
SCO  t«  600.  The  total  cost  of  relief  for  1896-7  was  .£1,429,  as  com- 
pared with  .£23,866  for  the  preceding  year. 
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TEW  South  Wales  wtis  garrisoned  with  British  troops  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation  as  a  colony  until  the  year  1870.  For 
part  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  the  colony  was  without  regular  troops, 
its  defence  being  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  Volunteer  Force.  In  1871 
a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled,  comprising  one  battery  of 
Ai-tillery  and  two  companies  of  foot.  The  latter  were  disbanded  in  the 
following  year  ;  but  the  Artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  battery 
in  1876,  and  a  third  in  1877.  In  1888  the  permanent  force,  which 
until  tliat  year  had  consisted  of  only  one  arm,  was  extended  to  include 
corps  of  Submarine  Miners  and  Mounted  Infantry.  The  latter,  however, 
ceased  to  exist  in  1890  ;  but  a  fourth  battery  was  added  to  the  Artillery, 
and  in  1891  a  third  arm  was  again  raised  in  the  form  of  a  Medical  Staff 

To  supplement  the  Imperial  troops  in  Australia,  a  volunteer  fo  e 
was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war  with  Eusaia. 
The  Act  authorising  the  establishment  of  this  force  was  18  V  c  ^o  S 
The  original  strength  of  the  corps  was  one  troop  of  Cavalry,  one  bat  e  j 
of  Artillery,  and  six  companies  of  foot,  called  the  1st  Regiment  of  Ne^ 
South  Wales  Eifles  ;  but  with  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war  the 
.Volunteers  practically  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  years  later,  in  1860, 
ft  second  force  was  enrolled,  consisting  of  one  troop  of  Mounted 
Rifles,  tliree  batteries  of  Artillery — two  being  stationed  at  Sydney, 
and  one  at  Newcastle — and  twenty  companies  of  Infantry,  fourteen 
of  which  were  recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  and  six  from 
the  country  districts ;  the  total  strength  of  all  arms  being  alioat 
1,700  men.  The  existence  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  was  brief,  for 
they  were  dispersed  in  1862,  and  more  Artillery  raised  in  their  stead. 
In  the  following  year  a  Naval  Brigade  was  enrolled  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  colony  by  sea.  In  1868  the  military  force  was 
reorganised  under  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act,  passed  towards  the 
close  of  the  previous  year,  each  man  receiving  a  grant  of  50  acres  of 
land  for  five  years'  efficient  service.  The  land  orders,  however,  were 
abolished  in  1874,  and  a  direct  system  of  partial  payment  introduced. 
In  1878  a  further  reorganisation  of  the  Volunteer  troops  of  the  colony 
took  place  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jer\oiE, 
and  the  present  force  is  sewing  under  the  Act  of  1867  as  amended  in 
that  year.  A  corps  of  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  who  were  to  receive 
no  remuneration,  but  only  an  allowance  for  insfci-uction  and  incidental 
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expenses,  was  raised  in  1882,  ana  it  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
numerous  bodies  of  military  reserves,  comprising  all  the  principal  arms, 
on  the  same  footing ;  but  all  were  gradually  disbanded  or  merged  in  the 
partially-paid  forces  of  the  colony,  until  at  the  end  of  1895  the  small 
body  of  the  Scottish  Rifles  was  the  only  one  which  was  strictly  entitled 
to  be  classed  as  a  Volunteer  corps.  In  1896,  however,  three  rifle  corps, 
designated  the  Irish  Rifles,  the  St.  George's  Rifles,  and  the  Australian 
Rifles,  were  raised.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  Rifles  comprise  the  5th 
Regiment ;  the  Australian  Rifles,  the  6th  Regiment ;  and  the  St. 
George's  Rifles,  the  7th  Regiment.  A  "  National  Guard,"  consisting 
of  old  volunteers  of  the  colony,  or  men  who  have  served  elsewhere,  has 
also  been  established. 

The  total  defence  forces  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896  numbered 
6,027  officers  and  men,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Permanent  Troops : — 

Headquarters  Staff. 56 

General  Sttiff  10 

Permanent  Stafl" 81 

ArtiUery 431 

Engineers  (Sabmarine  Miners)  26 

Army  Service  Corps  6 

Medical  Staff  Corps    11 


*  Volunteers : — 

Scottish  Rifles 188 

Irish  Rifles  176 

St.  George's  Rifles 231 


Total 


595 


Total 


621 


Partially-paid  Troops : — 

Lancers 381 

Mounted  Rifles 355 

Field  Artillery    146 

Garrison  Artillery 469 

Engineers— Field    116 

Submarine  Miners 75 

Electricians •..  ...  77 

Infantry    2,422 

Army  Service  Corps  58 

Medical  Staff  Corps  99 


Honorary : — 

Chaplains  

Medical  Officers 


15 
18 


Total 


33 


Naval  Volunteer  Force : — 

Naval  Defence  Force  Staff  ...  4 

Naval  Brigade      329 

Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  ..  242 

Torpedo  Boats    5 


Total 580 


Total 4,198  Grand  Total 6,027 

*  Australian  Rifles  and  National  Guard  not  recruited  at  close  of  1896. 

Permanent  Troops. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the  colony  on  the  31st 
December,  1896,  was  5,447,  or  781  below  the  establishment.  This 
large  deficiency  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Australian  Rifles 
and  the  National  Guard  had  not  been  recruited  at  that  date.  The  Per- 
manent Troops  numbered  621  of  all  ranks.  The  Headquarters  StaflT 
were,  of  course,  all  located  in  Sydney.  Of  the  General  Staff*,  6  were 
stationed  in  Sydney,  2  in  the  Western,  1  in  the  South-western,  and  1 
in  the  Northern  District ;  while  of  the  Permanent  Staff",  45  were  in 
Sydney,  4  in  the  Southern  District,  14  in  the  Western,  4  in  the  South- 
western,  2   in  the  South  Coast,   and    12    in  the   Northern  District. 
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The  Army  Service  Corps,  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  Submarine  Miners 
^re  all  stationed  in  the  Metropolitan  District,  where  are  also  located  the 
Artillery,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  garrisons  manning  the  forts 
in  the  South  Coast  and  Northern  Districts.  The  rates  of  pay  of  the 
Artillery,  exclusive  of  allowances,  were  on  the  31st  December,  1896: — 
Officer  commanding,  £730;  lieutenant-colonel,  £420 ;  brigade-major,£384; 
majors,  £356 ;  captains,  £321 ;  lieutenants,  £180  to  £216 ;  warrant- 
officers,  7s.  lOd.  to  ds.  9d  per  diem ;  sergeant-majors  and  quartermaster- 
sergeants,  5s.  5d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  di^n ;  sergeants,  from  4s.  to  6s.  lOd.  per 
'diem ;  corporals,  3s.  4d.  per  diem  ;  bcnibardiers,  3b.  2d.  per  diem ; 
trumpeters,  2s.  3d.  per  diem ;  master  gunners, 6s.  lOd.  to  7s.  lOd.  per  diem; 
gunners,  2s.  3d.  per  diem.  The  Submnrine  Miners  are  paid  as  follow  : — 
Officer  commanding,  £384 ;  sergeants,  from  7a  4d.  to  88.  4d.  per  diem  ; 
corporals,  from  5s.  to  6s.  4d.  per  diem;  sappers,  4sw  per  diem,  and 
bugler,  2s.  3d.  per  diem.  The  Artillery  man  the  batteries  guarding 
the  harbours  of  Sydney,  Botany  Bay,  WollongODg,  and  Newcastle; 
mount  guard  at  the  vice-regal  residence,  and  perform  such  other  duties 
as  usually  appertain  to  a  garrison.  The  troops  are  a  fine  body  of 
men.  The  minimum  height  at  which  recruits  are  accepted  is  5ft.  Gin. 
for  drivers,  and  5ft.  8in.  for  gunners. 

The  British  military  authorities  afford  facilities  to  New  South  Wales 
officers  to  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession  than 
they  could  acquire  in  the  colony,  by  sanctioning  their  attachment 
to  corps  serving  in  India.  These  facilities  have  on  several  occasions 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  an  insight  into  the  routine  of  the  large 
cantonments  has  been  gained,  as  well  as  actual  experience  of  the  sharp 
^campaigning  which  is  often  going  on  in  that  country. 


Partially-paid  Troops. 

The  Pai-tially-paid  Troops  and  Volunteers  of  the  colony  consist  of 
seven  arms  in  addition  to  the  honorary  staff  of  chaplains  and  medical 
officers,  the  total  strength  of  the  force  being  4,793  men  of  all  ranks,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The  MedicaJi  Staff  Corps  was  raised  in 
1888,  and  originally  consisted  of  one  company,  a  second  being  added 
in  1893.     It  is  stationed  in  Sydney. 

The  cavalry  regiment  known  as  the  New  South  Wales  Lancers  was 
first  raised  in  1885  as  a  volunteer  reserve  corps,  under  the  name  of  the 
Light  Horse ;  but  in  1888  the  men  were  merged  in  the  partially-paid 
troops,  under  their  present  designation-  They  provide  their  own  horses 
and  equipment,  their  uniform  and  arms  being  supplied  by  the  Government. 
The  regiment  is  distributed  throughout  three  districts,  as  follows  : — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs 95 

South-western  District 95 

Northern  District  191 

Total 381 
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Fnlike  the  Lancers,  the  Mounted  Kifles  were  directly  enrolled  in 
1889  as  a  partially-paid  body,  being  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
part  of  the  Light  Horse  already  alluded  to.  They  now  number  355, 
distributed  as  follows : — 

Western  District    132 

Northern  District 90 

Southern  District   44 

South  Coast  District  .. 45 

South-western  District 44 

Total 355 

The  Artillery  consist  of  615  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  146  com- 
pose the  field  batteries.  They  were  first  enrolled  in  1867,  when  4 
batteries,  one  of  which  was  a  field  battery,  were  formed.  In  1885  an 
unpaid  force  of  four  batteries  was  raised  as  a  reserve,  but  two  of  these 
were  broken  up  in  1892,  and  the  others  included  in  the  partially -paid 
force,  forming  a  second  field  battery.  In  the  following  year  the  Volunteer 
field  batteries  were  united  with  the  permanent  one  to  form  the  Brigade 
Division  Field  Artillery.  The  other  batteries  were  designated  the  Second 
Garrison  Division  Artillery,  the  First  Garrison  Division  being  the  per- 
manent force.  The  men  are  distributed  over  three  districts,  the  strength 
of  each  being  : — 

Sydney 453 

Northern  District .' 76 

South  Coast  District 86 

Total 615 

The  Engineers  are  located  in  Sydney.  As  originally  formed  in 
1867,  they  consisted  of  one  field  company.  Torpedo  and  signalling 
corps  were  recruited  ten  years  later,  and  in  1890  another  field  com- 
pany was  raised.  In  1893  the  whole  force  was  united  with  the  perma- 
nent Submarine  Miners  to  form  a  corps  of  Engineers.  The  torpedo  and 
signalling  corps  were  respectively  designated  Submarine  Miners  and 
Electricians,  the  regulars  forming  the  permanent  section  of  the  first  of 
these  corps.  The  Field  Companies  number  116  men  of  all  ranks  ;  and 
the  Volunteer  Submarine  Miners  and  the  Electricians  are,  respectively, 
75  and  77  strong. 

The  present  Infantry  Regiments,  known  as  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th,  were  onginally  designated  the  Sydney,  South  Sydney,  Western,  and 
Northern  Battalions.  In  1885  unpaid  foot  reserves  were  raised  as  the 
5th  and  6th  Regiments,  the  former  consisting  of  the  present  Scottish 
Bifles.  The  infantry  reserves,  however,  were  gradually  weakened, 
and  many  of  the  men  were  formed  into  Reserve  Rifle  Companies, 
the  remainder  in  1892  being  absorbed  by  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
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Regiments  when  their  establishment  was  raised  from  eight  to  ten 
companies.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  Rifle  Companies  were  dis- 
banded, and  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs  formed,  and  these  clubs,  now  estimated 
to  include  2,000  men,  were  enrolled  as  a  Reserve  Corps  for  existing 
regiments  in  1895.  In  1894  the  partially-paid  regiments  of  infantry 
were  strengthened  by  the  absorption  of  the  "  Senior  Cadets,"  the  major 
division  of  a  cadet  force  established  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
of  the  colony ;  the  minor  division,  known  as  the  Cadet  Force,  and  now 
numbering  3,164  youths,  remaining  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  As  already  stated,  Volunteer  Corps,  known  as 
the  Irish  Rifles,  Australian  Rifles,  and  St.  George's  Rifles,  were  raised 
in  1896,  the  first-mentioned  body,  with  the  Scottish  Rifles,  forming 
the  5th  Regiment,  and  the  other  corps,  the  6th  and  7th  Regiment 
respectively.  The  reserve  force  was  strengthened  by  the  formation  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  members  of  which  have  had  some  military 
experience  either  in  regular  or  volunteer  forces.  The  infantry  force  is 
distributed  over  six  districts,  the  strength  of  each  being  : — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs 1,269 

Southern  297 

Western 588 

South-western 121 

Northern  622 

South  Coast 120 

Total : 3,017 

The  Army  Service  Corps  was  raised  in  1881  under  the  title  of  the 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps,  its  designation  being  changed  two 
years  later.  It  comprises  58  officers  and  men,  all  of  whom  are  stationed 
in  the  metropolis. 

Volunteers  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40  years.  To 
rank  as  efficient,  the  Artillery  are  required  to  attend  2  out  of  3 
whole-day  parades,  6  out  of  8  half -day  parades,  and  12  out  of  16 
night  parades  and  shot  practice ;  the  Engineers  (Field  Companies)  to 
attend  2  out  of  3  whole-day  parades,  9  out  of  14  half -day  parades,  and 
9  out  of  12  night  drills;  the  Submarine  Miners,  14  out  of  17  whole- 
days'  training  in  camp  ;  the  Infantry  and  Mounted  Brigade,  2  out  of  3 
whole-day  parades,  9  out  of  13  half-day  parades,  and  a  complete  course 
of  musketry  ;  Army  Service  Corps  and  Medical  Staff  Corps,  2  out  of  3 
whole-day  parades,  and  6  out  of  8  half-day  parades.  Annual  inspection 
by  the  General  Officer  Commanding  or  his  representative  is  included  in 
the  foregoing.  Pay  is  granted  to  all  ranks  according  to  a  sliding  scale, 
gunners,  sappers,  and  privates  receiving  8s.  for  each  whole-day  parade, 
4s.  for  a  half-day  parade,  and  2s.  for  a  night  parade.  In  addition  to 
these  sums,  every  Volunteer  who  passes  through  the  musketry  course 
and  qualifies  as  a  marksman  is  granted  12s.  \  and,  if  he  should  qualify 
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at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  efScient,  a  further  Bum  of  ;£1  12a.,  unless 
he  be  a  Submarine  Miner,  in  which  case  he  is  granted  £2  for  efficiency 
and  £3  163.  for  extra  proficiency. 

In  1 880  the  Imperial  military  authorities  conferred  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  Sydney  University  the  privilege  of  annually  nominating  a  student 
to  a  cadetship  at  the  Hoyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Two  com- 
fflissions  in  the  British  Army  are  also  granted  to  the  Sydney  and  other 
Australian  Universities  under  certain  conditions. 


Naval  Volunteer  Force. 

With  the  object  of  xtrongthening  the  Imperial  fleet  on  the  Australian 
Station,  and  securing  a  naval  force  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  attack  in 
the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  Great  Britain  and  a  maritime 
power,  the  colonies  of  Australasia,  a  few  years  ago,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Imperial  Government  by  which  an  Auxiliary 
Squadron  of  seven  fast  and  jwwerful  cruisers  and  gunboats  was  built  for 
exclusive  service  in  Australian  waters.  The  combined  fleets  number  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  vessels,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  New  South  Wales  should  have  any  navy  of  its  own,  the  only 
ships  of  war  which  it  possesses  being  two  small  torpedo  boats — the 
Acheron  and  the  Avernus.  The  colony,  however,  has  enrolled  in 
its  service  two  bodies  of  naval  volunteers,  who  receive  a  small  annual 
payment,  and  who  would  prove  very  useful  as  a  reserve  from  which 
crews  could  be  partly  drawn  for  the  three  vessels  of  the  Auxiliary 
Squadron  which  are  laid  up  in  times  of  peace. 

The  tirst  of  these  bodies  is  the  Naval  Brigade,  which  was  enrolled  in 
1863.  It  consists  largely  of  time-expired  seacnen  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
discharged  from  the  ships  on  the  Australian  Station.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  facilities  for  drilling  the  men  at  sea,  and  in  the 
manwuvres  hitherto  curried  out  they  have  mostly  been  employed  as  a 
light  artillery  land  force.  The  Brigade  consistu  of  six  companies,  com- 
prising 17  commissioned  officers,  24  petty  otEcors,  12  other  officers,  and 
376  men  classed  na  A.B.  Of  this  force,  277  are  stationed  in  Sydney  and 
52  at  Newcastle. 

The  other  arm  of  the  naval  service  is  knovm  as  the  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers.  This  body  was  organised  in  1882,  and  for  the  first  ten 
years  received  no  payment,  the  Government  merely  supplying  arms  and 
uniforms,  and  annually  allowing  a  sum  for  instruction  and  incidental 
expe.nses  ;  but  in  July,  1892,  the  corps  was  included  amongst  the 
partially-paid  forces  of  the  colony.  The  men  have  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  the  torpedo,  and  would  be  found  serviceable  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour  should  &  hostile  fleet  evade  or  overcome  the  British  and 
Australian  war  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  corps  is  242  men  of 
all    ranks,   including    15    officers    and    23    petty    officers,    and    204 
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A.B'm.  In  addition  to  these  there  we  five  men  belon^g  to  the  cor[« 
who  ate  in  charge  of  the  Acheron  and  the  Avemus.  There  are  also 
foui*  sUff  o£Scers,  bringing  the  total  strength  of  the  naval  forces  up  to 
mo  of  all  ranka. 

Thb  Impkbul  Flsxt. 

Tl  I  e  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Fleet  and  the  Australaaan  Aoxiliarr 
Squadron  are  situated  at  Fort  Jackson,  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Imperiftl  authorities,  by  which  the  Government  of  the  colony  undertook 
to  give  up  Garden  Island  for  the  purposes  of  a.  naval  station,  and  to 
erect  thereon  the  requisite  buildings,  as  well  as  to  provide  certain  other 
accommodation  required  for  the  war  vessels  in  the  harbour.  In  consi- 
deratioa  of  this  it  was  agreed  that  Sydney  should  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  Australian  Fleet,  and  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  give 
up  all  claim  to  certain  lands  and  buildings  owned  by  them  in  the  colony, 
iacluding  the  Faddington  Barracks,  the  Domain,  and  Botanic  Gardens 
and  the  old  Oommissariat  Stores,  as  well  as  other  valuable  properties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Imperial  war-vessels  now  on  the  Aus- 
truliisiaa  station  under  KpJir-Admiral  Bridge.  The  Fenguin,  Dart,  and 
Waterwitoh  are  engaged  in  surveying  service  : — 
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The  hull  of  the  Orlando  is  of  steel ;  and  those  of  the  other  vessels 
are  of  composite  materials.  The  Orlando  has  a  10-inch  armoured  belt 
at  water-line,  with  3-inch  armoured  deck,  and  12-inch  conning  tower ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  armament  mentioned  in  the  table,  she  has  two 
torpedo  tubes. 

As  opportunity  offers,  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  empowered  to 
grant  commissions,  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months,  to  officers  of 
the  naval  forces  of  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  some 
experience  of  the  conditions  under  which  modern  naval  warfare  is  prac- 
tised. Four  cadetships  and  three  engineer  studentships  in  the  Imperial 
Navy  are  given  annually  to  Colonial  boys,  who  must  not  be  less  than 
13  nor  more  than  14^  years  of  age.  The  cadets  undergo  a  course  of 
instruction  for  two  years  on  board  the  Britannia  training-ship  before  they 
receive  a  commission. 


The  Australasian  Auxtuary  Squadron. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act,  which  was 
assented  to  on  the  20th  December,  1887,  all  the  colonies  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government  for  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy  towards  the  piaintenance  of  an  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
The  annual  subvention  payable  by  the  colonies  amounts  to  £91,000  for 
maintenance  and  ,£35,000  as  interest  charge  on  the  cost  of  construction 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  a  total  of  J&  126,000,  of 
vhich  New  South  Wales,  according  to  population,  would  bear  £37,820 
for  the  year  1897.  The  fleet,  which  entered  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th 
September,  1891,  consists  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats. 
Of  these,  three  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  are  always  kept  in  commission, 
the  remainder  being  held  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  but  ready 
for  commission  whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  use.  The 
vessels  in  reserve  at  the  present  time  are  the  ilingarooma  and  the 
Boomerang  ;  while  the  Katoomba  is  used  as  the  guardship  of  the 
Reserve.  The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  is  then,  or  at 
the  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  terminable,  provided  two  years'  notice 
has  be^i  given.  The  Australasian  Governments  have  no  voice  what- 
ever in  the  management  of  the  vessels,  nor  any  control  over  their 
movements.  On  the  termination  of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will 
remain  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  strength  of  the 
fleet  in  Australian  wuters  before  the  Australasian  Squadron  was  built 
is  maintained. 

Particulars  respecting  the  vessels  of  the  Australian  Auxiliary 
Squadron  will  be  found  below.  The  Boomerang  and  Karrakatta  are 
classed  as  torpedo  gun-boats ;  all  the  other  vessels  are  third-class  screw 
cndfl^B.    The  deck  armour  over  madiinery  space  is  2  in.  and  1  in.,  and 
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In  the  event  of  any  of  the  squadron  being  lost  the  vessel  is  to  be 
replaced  by  the  British  Government 
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At  various  points  along  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  extensive 
fortifications  have  been  constructed,  and  Sydney,  protected  as  it  is  by 


two  lines  of  defence,  is  regarded 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  ■.\.ii 
the  metropolis;  while  to  the  iii>ri 
colony,  has  also  been  rendered  ,i- 
down  the  coast,  to  the  south,  I'lii' 
towns  of  BuUi  and  Wollongon;;. 
Fortilications  have  been  er.i.ii 
day  Island  at  the  joint  cost  o( 
first   case,    <me-fourth    of  tbi.'    < 


mpr^nabte.  Botany  Bay 
k-  ili.-iv  form  the  southern  di-fonce  o! 
1 1,  \i  \M:isilr,  tlie  great  coal  port  of  the 
sr,.;ue  u^  [iijssible  against  attack;  and 
ili^'iitiuns  have  '>een  constructed  at  the 

il  at  King  George's  Sound  and  Thaxii- 
tlie   five   Australian  crfot  ■  ~ 

D«t   is   borne    by    Wesftiftj 
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(which  supplies  the  fj&rrison),  nnd  three-fourths  by  the  other  c( 
&  population  basis  ;  while,  in  the  other,  each  of  the  colonies  contributes 
according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  'It  is  probable  that  the 
important  atrategetic  points  of  Hobari:  and  Port  Darwin  will  be 
fortified  under  a  somewhat  similar  agreement  in  the  near  future. 


Expenditure  as  Defence. 

The  expenditure  by  the  State  during  1895-6,  fixim  the  Consolidated 
ReTenue,  on  defence  works  and  the  Permanent  and  Volunteer  Forces, 
amounted  to  £221,292,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Pernmnent  and  Partially-paid  Troop* .*. 169,807 

Federal  Defence  :— 

King  George's  Sound 1,622 

Thnreday  Iflland  2,117 

Naval  contribution 37,961 

Total    41,700 

Other  Ejtpenditare  :— 

Defence  Works,  Eifle  Ranges,  etc 6,063 

Boyal  Naval  House 200 

Grants  to  Rifle  Associations 1,525 

Military  Pensiona 1,007 

Other - 390 

Total    9,785 

Grand  total 221,292 


r       Whatevei 


Whatever  opinion,  may  be  entertained  of  the  present  eundition  of  the 
ilefences  of  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  dOubt  that  ii  very  large  sum  of 
money  has  been  expended  upon  them.  Tlie  details  cannot  now  be 
Mcertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson, 
sacli  08  Port  Phillip,  where  tlie  Observatory  now  stands,  Fort  Macquarie, 
and  Port  DenisoD,  which,  with  the  batteries  at  Dawes'  Point,  Kirribilli, 
Slid  Mrs.  Macquarie's  Chair,  were  thought  to  render  Sydney  almost 
iiN^rpgniible  some  forty  years  iiijo,  when  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in 
'1^'-  bud  nut  been  invented.  The  returns  of  ei:i)eiiditure  for  defence 
I'lirpows  ninoe  the  aasumption  of  responsible  governmeni,  are,  however, 
available  A^  are  appended  hereto.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  during  the 
■t._i__..         .     "(UJ years  no  lesa  tliftiijE4,363, 799  w;is  cxpendedfrom 
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«    r  tft  average  of  £110,476  per  annum,  for 


S 


^. 


Military 
Expepditure 

Naval 

*B^ 

TbteL 

Year. 

(indudinff 
Buildingn 

Expendi- 

TotaJ. 

and  Works  of 
Defence). 

bore. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.> 

32,362 

1878 

87,590 

4,618 

92,208 

•..*«0 

27,270 

1879 

92,216        5.219 

97,435 

,.  ..>5^ 

24,465 

1880 

72,712 

5,683 

78,395 

*.  »it> 

33,283 

1881 

80,215 

5,810 

86,025 

•:.  ::5 

70,360 

1882 

96,387 

12,858 

109,245 

i.yo 

28,518 

1883 

117,554 

15,202 

132,756 

:.u3 

20,788 

1884 

147,725 

14,960 

162,685 

:.J54 

.  26,843 

1885 

224,318 

18,895 

*243,213 

•i.3a8 

17,030 

1886 

200,488 

18,696 

219,184 

•S.ry>i 

'       21,689 

1887 

156,681 

6,670 

163,351 

3>772 

'       27,534 

1888 

158,479 

9,210 

167,689 

4,096 

34,920 

1889 

206,457 

11,582 

218,039 

3,570 

34,848 

1890 

224,352 

11,195 

236,547 

3.1512 

25,853 

1891 

275,343 

12,085 

287,428 

3,yw 

35,916 

1892 

240,258 

81,746 

322,0(H 

3.i>i« 

47,050 

1893 

205,425 

13,925 

219,350 

4>886 

53,453 

1894 

219, 158 

53,200 

272,358 

o,0S4 

86,257 

tl895 

109,498 

42,592 

152,090 

5,213 

44,305 

1895-6 

173,746 

47,546 

221,292 

;:^,548 

^565 

67,933 
122,828 

Total... 

1 

3,894,387 

1 

469,412 

4,363,799 

•^    « 


'  l/xii»t  ccdt  of  sending  Australian  Contingent  to  the  Soudan,    f  Six  montha 


s  u  Mi'.u»a  to  th€>  sums  paid  out  of  current  revenue,  a  large  amount 

..,ui  uusu'v  hiis  Ihhmi  expended  in  the  ei-ection  of  fortificatioDS,  which 

oxpvvuvi  H^tll  serve  for  the  protection  of  future  generations  of 

.N..N  vx  ^voll  »s  the  present.     The  details  of  this  expenditure  are 


V    N 


V.   -'^^ 


Ih^eviouB  to  1871 £80,805. 

£ 


43,601 

24,466 

35,134 

22 

368 

4,506 

3,735 

33,227 

,;;  .;; 21,270 


N  "i 

v.  V 

'.X 

\  \ 


.».»«••••»''•• 


L««««««*>« 


14,582 
22,640 
39,757 
24,819 
4,683 


1885 54,729 

1886 61,814 

1887 8,350 

1888 122,296 

1889 56,440 

1890 46,982 

1891 111,896 

1892 54,478 

1893 17,128 

1894 15,183 

•1895 2,414 

1895-6 17,629 


*  Six  months. 


Total £922,954 
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Another  source  of  expenditure  to  the  colony  is  that  of  the  Naval 
Station  in  Port  Jadtson,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  under  the 
heading  of  the  Imperial  Fleet.  In  carrying  out  the  works  at  Garden 
Island  and  the  alterations  at  Kirribilli  Point  the  following  expenditure 

has  been  incurred  ;— i- 


1887 

15,431 

894 

33,796 

1890 

1891 

42,768 

42,201 

Total  

£307.950 

*  Six  montlis. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  colony  of  Kew 
South  Wales  for  defence  purposes  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1857  to  the  30th  June,  1896,  was  £5,762,498,  or  an  average  of  about 
i£145,890  per  annum.  The  items  which  make  up  this  amount  may  be 
recapitulated  thus : — 

£ 

From  Consolidated  Revenue   4,363,799 

Loana— Fortifications  and  WarlikeStore8 922,964 

Naval  Station,  Port  Jackson 307,930 

Value  of  I^nd  alienated  in  virtue  of  Volunteer  land  Orders, 

It  £1  per  acre  187,945 

Total  £5,762,648 


I 
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OF  the  great  industries  now  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales,  only 
wheat  and  maize  farming,  wool-growing;  and  coal-mining  date  from 
the  beginning  of  settlement :  some  industries  which  manifested  early 
promise  have  died  out  or  fallen  into  neglect;  others  which  now  exist 
are  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  Interesting  as  it  is,  therrfore,  to 
look  back  upon  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  which  characterised  the 
development  of  the  colony  in  its  early  years^  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  conditions  have  in  mooj  cases  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon 
the  commercial  and  social  evohKfcions  of  preseiii  times..  ^N^evertheless, 
the  beginnings  of  industrial  life  in  Australia,  uneeanomic  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  are  in  various  rei^cts  of  great  interest ;  and,  as  will 
presently  appear,  many  important  problems  that  agitated  tbe  public  mind 
in  days  long  anterior  to  the  gold  discoveries  still  await  solution.  In 
the  following  pages  the  industrial  history  of  New  South  Wales  is 
traced  from  the  first  days  of  settlement.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  record 
of  continuous  progress,  in  othevs  it  is  marked  by  features  of  an  opposite 
character ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  has  been  a  85r8teBi»iie  advance 
in  the  condition  of  the  workers,  especially  of  those  who  may  be  classed 
as  wage-earners. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  colony  is  naturally  divided  into  eight 
completed  periods  and  the  present  period,  which  was  entered  upon  in 
1893  ;  but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  except  in 
regard  to  that  represented  by  the  gold  rush,  no  sharp  line  of  division 
between  one  industrial  period  and  another  can  be  drawn.  The 
opening  and  closing  years  of  each  period  were  : — 

First  Industrial  Period,  from  1788  to  1821 
Second 


If 
»» 

Eighth      II 
Ninth        ,, 


Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 


1821  „  1838 

1838  „  1843 

1843  „  1852 

1852  „  1858 

1859  „  1862 

1863  „  1872 

1872  „  1893 

1893 

It  is  in  relation  to  these  several  periods  that  the  economic  progi^cFS  of 
the  colony  is  now  discussed. 

First  Industrial  Period,  1788-1821, 

The  first  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  landing  of  Governor 
Phillip  and  the  departure  of  Macquarie  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  1788  to 
1821.     Intended,  as  it  was,  for  a  mere  penal  settlement,  there  was 
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little  room  in  the  colony  for  tlie  op«nti<m  of  industrial  forces,  and 
it  was  long  before  th«  authorities  would  recognise  that  the  labourer 
had  any  rights  beyond  that  to  mere  subsisteiice.     This  was  perhaps 

iueritable  in  a  place  where  the.  great  majority  of  the  labour^-a  were 
euumcipistB ;  but  the  same  idesA  dominated  the  poUcy  of  the  ruling 
poirers  long  after  the  free  population  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
tuduBtrial  life  of  the  colony. 

TttrongboaC  the  first  industrial  period,  and,  indeed,  until  a  much 
later  time,  the  ^trit  of  the  Government  was  that  of  paternal  inter- 
ference in  every  concern  of  social  life..  For  the  individual,  especially 
the  li^MHirer,  everything  was  regulated.  The  Governor  fixed  the  price 
laA  determined  the  quality  of  the  provisions  consumed  in  the  settle- 
ai«nt ;  he  made  graate  of  land,  and,  in  ord^^  to  beautify  his  metropolis, 
required  those  who  received  grants  within  its  boundaries  ta  build  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  edifices  thereon ;  he  erected  markets,  and  framed 
by'laws  for  their  governance ;  he  served  out  lands,  cattle,  and  provisions 
to  his  subjects  lite  a  tradesman  purv^ing  g^eral  merchandise ;  he 
^justed  tolls,  ferry  dues,  and  wharfage  fees,  and  gave  an  eye  to  municipal 
nutters.  Moreover,  he- gathered  together  the  orphans  in  the  colony, 
!Uid  supported  them  out  of  the  piooeeds  of  the  duties  and  customs 
collected  at  the  |>ort.  To  the  labourer  he  strove  to  ensure  a  fixed  daily 
wage ;  from  the  labourer  he  sought  tn  exact  an  unvarying  amount  as 
the  price  of  his  loaf  or  his  pound  of  meat.  This  was  not  only  possible, 
but  seemed  entirely  at  one  with  the  idesfl  of  the  times,  as  the  colonist, . 
properly  so  called,  was  looked  upon  as  an  intruder  whose  presence, 
though  distasteful  to  the  authorities,  could  not  altogether  be  avoided. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  period  the  Government  was  the  main 
employer  of  labour  ;  indeed,  in  the  earliest  years  there  was  no  other. 
Amongst  individuals,  the  military  officers. were  the  first  to  seek  labour, 
and  to  them  were  made  Over  a  number  of  prisoners,  by  whose  aid  a 
Isrge  area  of  country  was  cleared  and  cultivated.  At  first  the  Govern- 
ment supplied  assigned  labourers  with  clothing  and  food  ;  but  this  was 
soon  altered,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  was  borne  by 
their  employers  ;  indeed,  this  relief  of  the  public  stores  was  the  chief 
ouusideration  which  induced  the  authorities  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
iwsignment.  As  years  went  on,  an  increasing  number  of  men  whose 
sentences  had  expired  became  available  for  ordinary  employment,  and 
ibc'Bi',  uilh  tlie  sukliers  wLu  prrferi'td  to  remain  in  the  colony,  retired 
iifficers,  civilians  tu  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and,  lastly,  the 
ffw  free  imraigranta  who  had  ma<ie  their  way  to  the  settlement^ 
formed  the  industrial  population.  For  a  considerable  period  the  free 
Ix'puktiMii  was  HOC  large,  and  there  ^vas  no  need  to  make  special  pro- 
■i-jiiii  iti  tbu  laws  m  regard  thereto;  but  a»  the  free  element  grew  in 
,  the  Governor  found  it  in'cessary  to  promulgat«  laws  for 
a  of  the  relations  betuei-u  employer  and  the  free  employed, 
""astiug  labour  wi'if  ail  irmceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  primal 
ignated  work  a  jnuii^lLiiieat,  the  Ufe  of  man  a  wariare, 
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and  his  time  here  below  a  probation  to  be  spent  in  weariness  and 
sorrow.  The  General  Orders  issued  during  the  first  thirty  years  were 
sufficiently  harsh  and  callous  even  when  their  provisions  were  framed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  bond  population,  but  they  were  scarcely 
more  tender  or  considerate  when  they  sought  to  regulate  the  conditions 
governing  the  operations  of  free  labour.  The  hours  of  toil  were  estab- 
lished, and  on  no  tender  scale.  A  day's  work  for  stacking  and  carrying 
grain  was  fixed  at  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  at  night, 
less  three  hours  for  food  and  rest.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  various 
classes  of  labour  were  also  arbitrarily  determined.  Should  a  labourer 
take  or  demand  more  than  the  regulated  rates,  or  refuse  to  work  for 
Huch  wages,  he  was  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  one  night 
for  the  first  offence,  and  for  a  second  or  continued  refusal  lie  was  to 
undergo  a  penalty  of  three  months'  hard  labour.  No  person  was  allowed 
tr)  take  work  unless  he  could,  if  a  freeman,  produce  his  certificate,  or, 
if  a  bondman,  his  ticket  of  leave.  For  the  infringement  of  this  regu- 
lation the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  employer  was  a  fine  of  £5,  and  2s.  6d. 
it}T  each  day  on  which  a  free  labourer  was  employed,  with  more  than 
douV)le  this  fine  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  a  bondman  ;  and  for 
paying  more  than  the  regulated  rates  he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
for  ten  days,  in  addition  to  the  fine.  The  harbouring  of  a  runaway 
apprentice  involved  a  penalty  of  six  months'  hard  labour  to  a  freeman, 
and  of  one  hundred  lashes,  with  other  punishment,  if  the  offender  were 
a  prisoner.  As  the  f ramer  of  the  laws,  the  Governor  had  always  before 
him  the  fact  that  the  employer  was  often  little  better  than  the 
labourer  he  employed,  both,  as  a  rule,  belonging  to  the  emancipist  class, 
and  both,  therefore,  in  view  of  their  common  origin,  deserving  of  some- 
what similar  punishment  for  breaches  of  the  labour  regulations,  un- 
affected by  the  accident  of  the  possession  of  property  by  the  one,  and 
the  want  of  it  by  the  other. 

The  lot  of  flie  free  labourer,  even  though  he  generally  was  an  eman- 
cipated convict,  was  very  severe.  Long  were  his  hours  of  labour  ;  and 
his  pay  was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  his  day's  toiL  Agricultural 
labourers  were  paid  £4  for  clearing  and  hoeing  for  corn  an  acre  of 
ground  ;  timber-getters,  for  sawing  100  feet,  7s.,  and  for  splitting  100 
feet.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  In  1796  the  sum  paid  for  making  a  pair  of  boots 
was  3s.  6d.  ;  for  a  coat,  6s.  ;  and  for  a  gown,  5s. ;  carpenters  received 
58.,  and  field  labourers,  Ss.  a  day,  without  rations,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered high  prices.  In  1814  a  general  order  fixed  the  price  for  felling 
forest  timber  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  burning  off  at  25s.  per  acre ;  cutting 
down  weeds  and  brush  and  burning  off  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  a  splitters 
daily  remuneration  at  2s.  6d.  Three  years  later  the  price  given  for 
felling  forest  timber  was  reduced  to  8s.  per  acre  by  an  official  regulation, 
burning  off  to  £1  per  acre,  and  other  work  in  like  proportion. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  convict  to  the  Government  was  about  £36 
or  £40  a  year,  including  rations ;  and  this  the  mast^^  had  to  bear 
upon  assignment  of  prison  labour.      In  addition  to  the  men  wholly 
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assigned  to  masters,  there  was  another  class  of  labour  available.  The 
prisoners  who  were  not  assigned  were  employed  by  the  Government ;  hut 
as  their  day  closed  at  3  o'clock,  it  was  permissible  for  them  to  engage 
themselves  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  a  private  employer.  A  nmn 
was,  therefore,  free  to  work  for  himself  after  the  hour  mentioned,  and 
all  that  he  could  earn  "on  his  own  hands"  became  his  personal  property. 
Ey  general  order,  a  prisoner's  remuneration  after  hours  was  fixed  at  1h. 
per  day ;  but  it  is  probable  that  skilled  men,  when  they  chose  to  work, 
found  the  inducement  more  profitable  than  was  contemplated.  In  Horne 
respects,  therefore,  the  lot  of  the  prisrjner  was  l>etter  than  that  of  th« 
free  labourer,  who  was  compelled  to.  clothe  and  feed  himself.  In  those 
early  days  of  paucity  of  labour  it  was  also  customary  to  permit  the 
soldiers  to  engage  themselves  during  the  harvest  months,  and  a  general 
order  limited  the  remuneration  to  Ije  paid  Uy  each  man  to  IAh. 
corrency  per  week,  or  1  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  harvested,  at  the 
worker's  option.  A  master  transgressing  this  order  was  punished  hy 
fine ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  srildier  demanding  more  than  the  regu- 
htism  amonnt,  he  was  summoned  l^efore  the  nearest  magistrate  U$ 
aaswer  for  his  conduct. 

Hus  regulation  of  prices  by  law  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ideis  (tf  the  times,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  ensure  to  M^ttlers  a  supply 
«f  dxsajp  laboor,  and  incidentally  to  protect  the  labourer  against  fraud 
<m  -Qas  part  of  the  master.  Its  principal  effect  was  Up  prevent  the 
voaisr  iraok  reoovering  in  the  Courts  a  greater  pric^j  for  hin  hiSxmr 
lauED  -vas  stipulated  in  the  schedule,  whereas  the  moment  it  itittMUia  tfii*/ 
intiBRBt  oi  the  employer  to  give  better  terms  he  would  do  ho,  11i« 
latei^  jnak^ibbed  by  the  Governor  referred  only  to  the  vari^iuii  kinds  iff 
iabom-  pertaimng  to  agriculture  and  the  allied  pursuits,  tlie  wages  nt 
andfioenw  partknlarly  of  such  as  were  ra^M  useful  in  a  young  i^/ta- 
nnmitf.  Xtian^  much  higher.  Transportation  from  Engla^rid  and  Jrelarui 
^ift  TnanitiETTiod  during  the  whole  of  this  perirxi,  and  reiu;h<^i  very  larg<$ 
VTmrrS3m&  ahrmt  the  year  1817,  in  refejxjnse  to  51ac<{uarieV>  iit^msiwl 
i(ir  jaTfcmr -u*  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  cr>untry  and  to  ^^^/fiiplete 
TiH-  innaeF'mB  public  woi^  inaugurated  during  his  tenii  of  <iHU'Jt, 
^mnnasrr  ixmm^radon  almost  entirely  ceased  with  the  incrnHim  In 
tsanf^MfnoEtiui: :  izMleed,  it  was  in  many  ways  discr/ura^r^^i,  tlje  Hriih>h 
wwemmfiui  s'^^  «>  &r  as  to  prohibit  any  pers^^n  innn  proee^jding  U» 
'ta^-  viMifDT  wilt*  ejryajd  iiot  pTove  that  he  was  poMsewi^jd  '/f  su&^nt 
•nrifipgL.%  -H>  «iii*j»ie  him  to  establish  himself  on  his  arrival  tljere, 

y^9ff»  ^i^ert  jMtid  partly  in  money  and  part  J  r  in  kind,  so  tliai  in 
nanrmi:  xtxt  Bmidraon  of  industry  some  or^±»sid**rti;tion  ojui>t  \iti  a^r^'U  U0 
tmf^  aBSKaciL  of  T&.i5^.a&.  These  at  first  oompfi^  ^n  aJlowanoe  ^4  huh 
w^  'wamL.  aoid  spnt  peas ;  but  they  were  Kuh\*¥X  U^  «yim>\<i*irH\M 
BwdiBcattaL  a«5Burdiii^  10  the  condition  of  the  i!Jt«>r**,  and  e^j^^jt^ia^jjy 
{£  flcarciTT-  Such  measures  w^re,  fortunat^Jy,  j^X  *A\^9t 
inn  lie  oecnrrenoe  <:rf  pefv«ds  of  wajit.  if  xkA  of  aW/iuV? 
-ti,  tie  aniacqiated  in  a  colony  dependent  for  it>  sup|>(/rt 
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exclusively  on  importations,  in  tdays^heti  ships Tisitod  'the  set^lcnaeiKt 
only  at  long  intervals,  and  pnispecttB  of  proifttoble  tnuiing  had  not  yet 
been  made  manifest.  The  fact  that  supplies  ^ere  not  sooner  obtained 
from  the  soil  of  the  country  was  probably  the  result  of  ignorance  rather 
than  of  lethargy,  for  when  knowledge  was  gained  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  breadstufis  disappeared. 

Governor  Macquarie  continued  the  rates  of  remuneration  authorised 
by  his  predecessors ;  but  he  directed  that  masters  should  pay  their 
assigned  servants  a  yearly  sum  of  JBIO  for  a  man  and  JLl  for.  a  woman, 
including  the  value  of  slops  allowed,  or  £7  for  a  man  and  £5  10s.  for  a 
woman  when  clothing  was  supplied,  It  is  probable  that  these  rates  were 
determined  by  custom,  as  it  is  c^*tain  that  most  masters  made  allowances 
to  their  men  at  about  the  scale  named*;  and  that  the  rule  was  inia;H3duced 
to  meet  the  cases  of  those  who  made  no  allowance  or  such  as  was  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  their  assigned  servants.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  regulations  was  to  allow  the  average  free  labourer  to  earn 
lOs.  a  week  in  addition  to  rations,  or  20s.  a  week  where  rations  were 
not  supplied.  As  already  remarked,  there  is  abundant  contemporaiy 
testimony  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law,  the  legal 
rates  were  not  adhered  to,  for  the  settlers  ordinarily  had  to  give  more, 
the  labourers  refusing  employment  at  the  ^xed  rates. 

Average  prices  of  some  few  articles  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 

settlement  are  given  below  ;  and  although  labourers  in  receipt  of  3s.  a 

day  would  purchase  few  of  the  commodities  mentioned  at  the  open 

stores,  they  would  probably,  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  barter 

currency  of  the  country,  be  compelled  to  take  them  in  payment  for  their 

work,  notwithstanding  that  by  special  regulation  it  was  ordained  that 

all  wages  were  to  be  paid  in  sterling  money  or  in  wheat,  at  the  option 

of  the  labourer. 

B.  d.  8.  d. 

Maize,  per  bushel 10  0  Salt  pork,  per  lb 0  7 

Wheat,  per  bushel   12  0  Rice,  per  lb 0  3 

Flour,  per  lb. 0  9  Potatoes,  per  lb 0  3 

Butter,  per  lb 3  0  Moist  sugar,  per  lb 1  6 

Cheese,  per  lb 2  6  Soap,  per  lb 1  0 

Baoon,  per  lb 1  9  Eggs,  per  dozen    28.  toSs. 

Salt  beef ,  per  lb 0  5 

These  figures  represent  the  average  market  rates,  but  prices  were 
subject  to  great  fiuctuation ;  for  example,  wheat  sold  in  1817  at  258. 
per  bushel,  while  maize  toudied  16s.  in  some  other 'years.  Fresh  meat 
wns  not  plentiful,  as  the  Governors  were  afraid  of  destroying  the 
breeding  stock,  and  Macquarie  at  one  time  actually  attached  the  penalty 
of  death  to  the  destruction  of  the  wild  cattle  found  at  the  "  Cowpas- 
tures"  of  Camden,  although  these  cattle  were  afterwards  killed,  as 
it  was  feared  that  they  might  deteriorate  the  breed  of  stock.  The 
settlers  were  at  all  times  encouraged  to  keep  pigs ;  and  they  must 
have  grown  vegetables,  as  American  whalers,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
were  accustomied  to  put  into  Port  Jackson  for  a  supply. 
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Tnde  mad  oi^nnaiiioation  were  reotricted,  not  only  with  tbfi  view  <i( 
ensnring  the  aaCe  ke«piiig  of  the  conTiote,  but  oiso  in  the  comiuMwial 
mteiests  of  Ore»t  Britaiii,  and  partioQlarly  of  the  Eaat  India  Oumpany. 
Bluish  seamen  were  forbidden  to  go  on  board  a  foreign  Teasel  nnder 
the  penahf  of  a  ^£50  fine,  and  no  Britiab  subject  wu  pemitt«d  to  enter 
JBio  any  omtmct  with  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  under  pain  uf 
bcrag  sent  awmy  bom  the  ecioify.  8hipH  bringing  cargoes  from  any 
part  of  the  worid,  nnteas  the  goods  had  been  manufactured  in  Ureat 
Bf^ain,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valoram  va  tlu; 
amoant  of  their  innnoes,  aul  special  enactments  were  from  time  Ut 
OMe  lereiled  at  tite  importation  of  merchandise  "  brought  from  thit 
«— t»aid  of  the  C^ie  of  Good  Hi^>e."  The  isolated  condition  of  tlu! 
attkoKBt  rendered  eolomBte  peculiu-ly  liable  t^  extortion  on  the  part 
oftnders,  and  the  paternal  tiovenimeot  tJierefore  tatited  a  general 
wder  jorbadding  tiadeis  to  charge  for  retailing  more  than  20  pi;r  cent, 
■dr^ne  oa  the  importers'  prices.  In  donbtiul  cases  the  retail  prien 
aaa  reqakwd,  if  sued  for,  to  be  estimated  by  tiie  CouiU,  at  an  advance 
ti  inm  ^j  lo  100  per  ami.  on  the  prime  coat  of  Eogliafa  or  Indian 
neflE.  'irai^  pn-  ceot.  on  the  retail  price  in  tfae  exporting  «inintry. 

Smur  id  hand  for  oontracted  debte  were  not  reoognisaliUi  vt  *^videnc>t 
iWm.  de  aaeoont  of  the  articles  sold,  with  the  pticew  «tat>vl  therein, 
*ai  siaf  iwwiaeed.  No  note  of  hand  cuolil  be  drawn  in  '^ifpper  wiin 
<r  ID  C:atH»l  cvnener,  as  snch  bilk  were,  under  an  onW  of  ibt! 
GOTBair.  to  be  Ugfidated  in  etoiing  moDey  only,  and  tiif.  wotiIk 
~  ss^£  iirA^'  Ittd  xtt  be  expresBMl  in  tb«  body  of  tin;  miin  or  bill. 
I^  ;■■■"!;  i'.T  a  faacadi  of  tliis  repiiaxiua  was  a  tiiiK  iif  £T^1.'  A 
S  ivesjati'ia  f««hibited  any  perfWA.  from  r^aeivm^  'it  jrayiuii 
a  umu  had  not  ti»t  w*jfti^  ~Merii;jjr  ukiw^- ' 

y  ol  doabie  ti.e  aufMUit  of  tiff!  atAtt  iuAuMsA 

Hating  rtrentaied  thit  iKiMtmit:  'A  employer 

T  and  selier.  auo  ti»e  firia*  'A  iai»ur  awl  pr"/i  i 

rrjix  U'.XL  the  ra>^  <A  inwrect  *jj'jji^j  i>;  iifurutii^. 

Tk-  '  iiniiiisi    aj-jtiiiae.  prAavrjA  Ute  etiarani;  'fr  afjiceptaAcw  tA  u»fr*i 

a  any  LLi.  imud.  ijT  Mit:  iikfr.  m^Xfr  a  p«Bai'y 
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trade  was  in  a  certain  sense  contraband,  as  it  involved  a  breach  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  port  of 
Newcastle  was  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  to  enter,  the  exportation 
of  coal  was  attempted,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some  trade 
carried  on  with  Bengal  in  this  mineral.  Among  other  exports  were 
beche-de-mer,  whale  oil,  whale  bone,  seal  skins,  kangaroo  skins,  and 
lastly,  what  was  destined  to  be  the  st9.ple  product  of  the  colony — wool. 

At  the  beginning  of  Macquarie*s  administration,  he  was  recommended 
to  make  as  many  reforms  as  possible  in  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
commerce  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of  these  restrictions  were  of  a 
peculiarly  harassing  and  impolitic  nature,  and  were  calculated  to  greatly 
discourage  mercantile  speculation.  The  most  grievous  was  that  prac- 
tice, sanctioned  by  long  usage,  by  which  the  Governor  fixed  the  maximnm 
prices  to  be  paid  for  all  imported  merchandise — ^prices  often  too  low  to 
afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  trader.  The  entire  cargo  of  a  vessel  was 
secured  by  the  officers  of  the  settlement,  who  alone  had  liberty  to 
purchase,  and  articles  of  the  first  necessity  were  subsequently  retailed 
by  them  to  the  settlers  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Another  regulation 
of  a  particularly  oppressive  character  was  the  prohibition  of  any  trading 
vessel  from  calling  at  the  settlements  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  goods,  unless  it  had  previously  touched  at  Port- 
Jackson.  These  and  other  abuses  were  in  some  cases  restricted  in  their 
operation  by  Macquarie,  and  in  others  abolished.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  did  away  with  the  practice  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  grain  and 
butcher's  meat,  but  reverted  to  it  a  few  years  later*. 

The  people,  other  than  those  of  the  labouring  class,  were,  according  to  all 
contemporary  history,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  this  description  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally,  as  it  was  thatof  men  accustomed  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  English  or  Irish  peasant  life,  and  what  would  be  deemed  fairly  com- 
fortable by  them  would  nowadays  be  looked  upon  as  far  from  tolerable. 
As  regards  the  ordinary  labourer,  his  material  condition  was  in  every 
respect  wretched.  He  lived  usually  in  a  windowless  hut,  was  clothed  with 
canvas,  and  his  food,  though  plentiful,  was  coarse  and  savourless.  Of  op- 
portunities for  amusement,  culture,  or  self -education,  he  had  none.  Books 
were  hardly  to  be  obtained;  morality  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  religion  was 
a  matter  of  authoritative  regulation  and  enforced  ceremonial  obedience. 

The  method  of  exchange  prior  to  Macquarie's  arrival  was  mainly 
barter,  varied  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  circulation  of  foreign  silver  and 
of  copper  coin.  The  latter  possessed  twice  its  English  value,  and  a 
general  order  was  promulgated  against  both  its  import  and  its  export. 
Later  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  various  expedients  were  resorted  to 
by  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers'  notes  were  circulated  for  sums  varying 
from  3d.  upwards,  payable  in  Spanish  dollars.  The  standard  currency 
really  consisted  of  paymaster's  notes  on  the  English  Treasury,  and 
these  were  negotiable  with  shippers  in  exchange  for  goods,  a  fact  which 
assisted  materially  in  the  establishment  of  a  trade  monopoly  by  the 
officers  of  the  civfl  and  military  departments. 


STATE  OF  THE  CURRENCY.  6*J*J 

The  local  values  of  the  coins  circulating  in  the  settlement  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie  were  as  follow  :— 

£    8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

Guinea 12  0  Spanish  dollar  0  6  0 

Johanna :....  4    0  0  Rupee 0  2  6 

Half-joe  2    0  0  Dutch  guilder   0  2  0 

Ducat  0    9  6  English  shilling    0  1  1 

Gold  mohur   1  17  6  A  copper  coin  of  1  oz. .. .  0  0  2 

Pagoda    0    8  0 

These  currency  values  were,  however,  subject  to  considerable  alter- 
tatiijD,  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  great  diversity  in  the  nominal  value 
set  upon  the  Spanish  dollar  at  one  and  the  same  period.  Labourers 
rarely  saw  this  coin ;  they  were  paid  for  their  work  in  goods  at 
monopoly  values,  and  their  remuneration  consisted  chiefly  of  rum,  the 
price  of  which  was  determined  by  the  importers,  who  saved  themselves 
from  competition  by  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  prices,  entered  into  in 
1797,  by  which  they  were  bound  neither  to  underbuy  nor  undersell  one 
another.  The  goods  purchased  by  the  officers  from  speculative  shippers 
were  paid  for  in  wheat  receipts,  in  paymaster's  notes,  and  in  Spanish 
dollars.  It  was  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  silver  currency  that 
Governor  Macquarie  in  1813  adopted  the  expedient  of  striking  the 
centre  out  of  the  dollar,  and  using  the  "  dump  "  to  denominate  a  fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  original  coin,  which,  however,  still  passed  current  as 
a  convenient  denomination  of  the  value  of  Ss.  Private  soldiers,  who 
for  many  years  were  paid  in  pence,  were  unable  to  trade  with  the 
shippers,  as  copper  coin  was  token  money,  which,  if  its  export  had  be^n 
allowed — as  it  was  not — would  have  had  an  actual  value  of  half  its 
current  rating.  The  disability  of  the  private  soldier  to  buy  in  the  open 
market  was,  however,  altered  on  Governor  Bligh's  arrival,  for  he  issued 
their  pay  in  paymaster's  bills  similar  to  those  received  by  the  officers. 

The  currency  continued  very  much  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
described  until  the  growing  business  of  the  country  allowed  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  bank.  The  proposal  to  establish  a  local  bank  had  been  brushed 
aside  in  1812  by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  informed  the  Governor  that  silver 
to  the  value  of  £10,000  would  be  sent  from  India,  in  order  to  tide  the 
colony  over  its  currency  difficulties.  This  remittance,  however,  far 
from  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  was  opened  for  business  on  the  8th  April,  1817.  Its  capital 
amounted  to  £20,000,  divided  into  200  shares.  The  bank  was  incor- 
porated under  a  regular  charter,  and  its  affairs  were  controlled  by 
a  president  and  six  directors.  Its  paper  soon  became  the  principal 
circulating  medium  of  the  colony,  and  business  was  done  in  the 
discounting  of  bills  of  short  date,  and  in  the  advance  of  money  on  mort- 
gage securities.  Government  payments  for  provisions  purchased  locally 
continued  to  be  made  with  receipts  from  the  Commissary,  which,  when 
taken  into  the  office,  were  consolidated  by  bills  on  the  King's  Treasury. 
Captains  of  vessels  purchasing  provisions  in  the  colony  drew  bills  on 
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the  shipowners ;  while  the  conmiBroial  tKansaotions  of  the  infaaAniiants 
were  conducted  in  carrency  dollars,  copper,  tradesmen's  dockets,  JEnd 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  WaIcs.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact, 
characteristic  of  the  period,  that  a  debt  of  more  than  X300  was  regarded 
as  one  of  honour,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  appeal 
from  the  local  courts  to  the  King  in  Council. 

When  Major-General  Lachlan  Macquarie  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  on  the  1st  January,  1810,  the  population  numbered 
10,454  persons.  The  settlement  was  bounded  on  the  north,  west, 
and  south  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which  no  one  had  then  been 
able  to  penetrate,  though  several  attempts  to  do  so  had  been  made,  and 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  farther  than  60  miles  away  no  land 
suitable  for  tillage  was  likely  to  be  found.  Along  the  sea  the  colony 
extended  from  Port  Stephens  to  Jervis  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  165 
miles,  and  it  was  confidently  stated  that  beyond  these  inlets  settlement 
could  not  expand,  the  ground  actually  in  cultivation  amounting  to 
rather  more  than  21,000  acres,  together  with  74,000  acres  devoted  to 
pasture.  Macquarie's  term  of  office  was,  however,  brightened  by  the 
successful  passage  of  Blaxland,  Lawson,  and  Wentworth  to  the  plains 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  new  areas  for 
settlement,  which  finally  dissipated  the  idea,  long  entertained,  that  the 
colony  would  cease  to  exist  should  the  support  it  received  from  the 
British  Treasury  be  withdrawn. 

Second  Industrial  Period,  1821-1838. 

The  second  period  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony  begins  with 
the  assumption  of  office  by  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  at  the 
the  close  of  the  year  1821,  and  includes  the  administration  of  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  Darling  from  the  close  of  the  year  1825  to  that  of  1831,  and 
of  Sir  Richard  Bourke  from  the  close  of  the  year  1831  to  that  of  1837. 
The  area  of  the  settlement  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  con- 
tinually being  widened.  In  1823  Allan  Cunningham  found  a  practi- 
cable route  through  Pandora's  Pass  to  the  rich  Liverpool  Plains. 
During  the  following  year  Lieutenant  Miller  formed  at  Moreton  Bay 
an  establishment  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  Queensland. 
The  first  great  journey  of  exploration  by  Major  Mitchell  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  New  South  Wales  was  entered  upon  in  1831.  The 
journey  proved  rich  in  results,  and  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  colony's  resources.  The  unlocking  of  territory  had  an  emphatic 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  country's  industries,  as  -settlement 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  explorers,  and  tended  to  provoke 
interest  in  the  minds  of  English  speculators,  a  great  deal  of  whose 
capital  began  to  seek  investment  in  station  properties. 

The  labour  legislation  of  this  period  did  not  depart  to  any  appreciable 
extent  from  earlier  ideas.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  regiilation  issued 
on  the   17th  July,  1828,  servants  neglecting  or  refusing  to  work,  or 
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jibseniii^i%tiifni9ei(v«B  Iroin'ttfaeirieinplfVjrmeAt,  ooald  be  sent  by  a  ma^^ 
trate  to  the  oommon  gaol  or  the  house  of  correotion  for  >a  term  not 
exceeding  six  or  three  months  respectively,  with  forfeiture  of  all  wages 
due ;  and  servants  spoiling,  destroying,  or  losing  property  w^re  obliged 
to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  article  injured  or  lost  under  a  penalty 
of  bding  committed  to  gaol  for  a. term  of  from  one  to  six  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  servant  had  remedy  against  an  employer's  ill-usage  to 
to  the  extent  of  sue:  months'  wages  and  cancellation  of  the  agreement  of 
service.  Any  person  who  employed  a  servant  previously  retained  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  £5  to  £20,  half  of  which  was  paid  to  the  person 
aggrieved  and  half  to  the  Benevolent  Society.  Subsequent  labour  legis- 
lation was  even  more  repressive  in  its  character,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 
The  comparative  scarcity  of  free  labour  and  the  high  price  which 
it  commanded  show  forcibly  the  unprofitable  nature  of  bond  labour, 
which,  though  available  for  little  above  the  cost  of  rations,  was  for 
some  considerable  time  a  drug  in  the  market.  This  was  especially  the 
case  during  the  period  of  extensive  immigration  which  occuired  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, was  hard  set  to  provide  suitable  employment  for  the  prisoners  left 
on  its  hands,  the  number  of  whom  was  constantly  being  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  transports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  To  enable  the 
Government  to  dispose  of  this  labour,  it  was  decreed  that  any  free  settier 
having  an  order  from  the  English  authorities  for  a  grant  of  land  coidd, 
by  pledging  himself  to  employ  twenty  bond  servants,  obtain  a  grant  of 
2,000  acres.  There  were,  indeed,  instances  of  settlers  obtaining  this 
quantity  of  land  even  without  such  an  order,  simply  upon  guaranteeing 
to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  twenty  men  ; 
and  in  1826  the  weekly  sum  of  3s.  6d.,  which  had  been,  since 
December,  1821,  payable  to  the  Government  as  hire  for  an  assigned 
artisan,  was  abolished.  Assignment,  it  will  be  seen,  was  really 
a  device  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  mamtenance  of  the 
bond  population  with  as  little  outlay  as  possible,  and  land  was  given 
away,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  encouraging  settlement,  as  of 
inducing  holders  to  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
prisoners,  for  whom  no  profitable  employment  could  be  provided  by  the 
Government.  The  continual  immigration  of  free  settlers,  most  of  whom 
obtained  grants  of  land,  with  the  right  of  receiving  an  assignment  of 
inen  proportionate  to  their  grant,  rapidly  used  up  the  supply  of  assign- 
able persons ;  the  •  government  farms,  which  had  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  convicts  at  work,  were  abandoned,  and  the 
penal  settlements  were  broken  up  and  their  occupants  distributed 
among  those  who  wanted  labour,  until  in  Governor  Darling's  time  the 
opposite  condition  was  reached,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  assigned  servants.  The  first  result  of  the  extended 
system  of  assignment  of  labourers  to  private  employers  was  that  every 
able-bodied  man  of  orderly  conduct  was  in  specific  employment,  and  tbe 
colony  was  left  without  any  reserve  of  labour  which  could  be  called 
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the  setting  aside  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale 
of  Crown  lands  as  a  fund  from  which  advances  might  be  made,  by 
way  of  loan,  to  assist  in  paying  ,the  expenses  of  the  passage  of 
desirable  persons.  From  this  time  forward  it  became  customary  to 
regard  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  as  forming, 
not  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  colony,  but  a  reserve  available  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  annual  expense  of  bringing  to  the  colony  immi- 
grant labour,  of  which,  for  long  years,  it  was  so  sorely  in  need.  In 
1831  it  was  estimated  that  the  revenue  accruing  from  land  sales 
during  the  ensuing  year  would  be  £10,000,  and  the  appropriation  of 
this  amount  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  immigration  of  un- 
married females  was  sanctioned  by  the  British  authorities,  with,  how- 
ever, a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  no  other  appropriation,  of  capital 
derived  from  the  sales  of  land  in  New  South  Wales  should  be  made 
until  the  expense  of  £10,000  should  be  liquidated.  The  sum  contri- 
buted to  each  female  immigrant  was  £8 — half  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
passage  out,  the  other  half  being  made  up  by  the  immigrant  herself. 
In  the  case  of  the  funds  proving  deficient,  a  preference  was  to  be  given  to 
females  immigrating  in  company  with  their  families  ovex  such  as  were 
unattached.  It  was  subsequently  recommended  that  a  limited  number 
of  mechanics  should  also  be  assisted  with  advances  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate ;  and  agricultural  labourers  were  afterwards  included  among 
those  to  whom  it  was  considered  advisable  to  advance  money  by  way  of 
loan  as  an  instalment  of  the  passage-money  to  the  colony.  The  system, 
however,  underwent  certain  changes  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  land  fund,  the  need  for  labour,  and  the  enterprise  of 
private  settlers.  In  1835  bounties  were  offered  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  passage  of  immigrants,  to  such  settlers  as  would  charge 
themselves  with  their  introduction.  These  were  £30  for  a  married 
mechanic  or  farm  servant  and  his  wife,  the  age  of  neither  of  whom 
exceeded  30  years ;  and  £5  for  each  of  their  children  over  twelve 
months  of  age.  For  an  unmarried  female  between  15  and  30  years  of 
age  the  sum  of  £15  was  allowed,  and  £10  for  an  unmarried  mechanic 
or  male  farm-servant  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  Subsequently 
the  system  of  assisted  immigration  was  developed  on  other  lines ;  but  the 
principle  of  introducing  raral  labourers  and  their  families,  single  women, 
and  skilled  artisans  was  steadily  maintained  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  period  after  its  first  adoption. 

Under  the  regulations  by  which  prisoners  were  assigned,  employers 
were  forbidden  to  give  their  servants  regular  wages ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  there  were  employers  of  assigned  labourers  who  paid  them 
wages,  and  that  printers,  for  instance,  received  as  much  as  a  guinea 
and  even  more  per  week  on  account  of  their  masters  being  under  the 
impression  that  night-work  could  not  otherwise  be  enforced.  Butchers, 
blacksmiths,  and  others  received  58.  per  week,  besides  food  and  clothing  ; 
the  printers,  however,  maintained  themselves.  The  wages  paid  to  free 
labour  in  the  first  years  of  Brisbane's  administration  was,  for  artisans 
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aud  mechajiics,  from  58.  to  Ts..  per  day  without  raiions;  aaid  !ot 
agrioultural  labourers  in  1828  from  £20  to  £30  per-anaum  with  rations, 
aud  in  some  cases  even  £50.  In  the  towns  especaaUy,'  artisans,  such  as 
carpenters,  could  at  this  time  earn  50s.  per  wseek ;  but  whe^wrightsand 
blacksmiths  receiyed  about  36s.  per  week,  and  unskilled  labourers  •  from 
3s.  to  5s.  per  diem.  Quarrymen  appear  to  have  been  in  special 
demand,  and  their  labour  has  been  recorded  as  worth  lOs.,  and  even 
15s.  and  20s.  per  day,  though  the  last-mentioned  amounts  must  have 
been  given  only  in  special  cases.  Compositors  could  obtain  from  35s. 
to  50s.  a  week ;  but  clerks  and  professional  men  had  few  opportunities 
to  obtain  employment.  In  1830,  when  the  population  had  increased  to 
46,300,  the  services  of  artisans  of  various  dasses  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  wanted,  and  for  some  years  afterwaixis  every  description  of  labour 
was  in  brisk  demand^  although  the  remuneration  of  skilled  mechanics 
remained  unaltered.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  wages 
paid  during  the  period,  and  includes  the  daOy  wage  given  to  labourers 
not  receiving  board  and  lodging.  The  quotation  of  daily  rates,  however, 
is  apt  to  be  misleading^  as  few  mechanics  secured,  even  if  they  sought 
it,  employment  during  the  whole  year.  It  is  probable  that  common 
labourers  did  not  earn  more  than  from  4s.  to  5si  per  week  with  rations 
and  lodgings,  and  mechanics  of  the  highest  qualifications  did  not  average 
more  than  £2  per  week  the  year  round.  Where  no  quotations  are  given 
in  this  and  following  tables  no  reliable  information  is  available. 


Trade  or  Galling. 


1823: 


\ 


1883. 


1836. 


1838. 


I 


1888. 


Per  day^  wUhowt  bocufd  amd  lodging. 


Blacksmith 

Bricklayer 

Brickmaker,  per  1,000 

Cabinet-maker  

Carpenter  

Caulker  

Cooper 

Farrier     

Ironfounder   

Labourer 

Millwright    

Painter   ...: 

Plasterer    

Quarryman    

Shoemaker   

Stonemaaon    

Tailor 

Wheelwright    


s.  d. 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

7  6 
6  0 
6  6 
6  3 
3  0 
6  6 

5  "e 


6    0 
6    0 

5'  6 


s.   d. 

8.   d. 

8.    d. 

7    0 

7    0 

e  8 

5    0 

6    6 

7    3 

9    0 

9    0 

5    3 

6    0 

6    0 

6    4 

6    0 

6    9* 

6    4 

7    6 

8    6 

6    9 

&   0 

7    6 

6    6 

6    6 

6    6 

6    6 

6    3 

6    3 

6    3 

3    0 

4    0 

4    6 

6    6 

7    0 

7  a 

5    0 

5    4 

5.  6 

7  a 

6    6 

5    6 

5    0 

5    6 

6    0 

6    0 

5  10 

6    0 

6    8 

7    6 

5    6 

6    0 

5    6 

6    0 

6    0 

Per  annwnty  wWi  hoard  and  lodging., 


Agricultural  labourer 
Dairywoman , 


22/10/- 

10/-/- 


22/10/- 

12/./- 


22/10/- 
12/10/ 


22/10/. 
12/10/. 


8. 

d. 

7 

0 

6 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

4 

6 

7 

3 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

3 

4 

6 

6 

0 

6 

8 

6 

6 

5 

6 

25;-/- 

I2|10|- 
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The  wagOE  of  a  Bh^berd  dariag^  this  period  of  the  ooloay's  hiatoiy 
appear  to  have  beeu  from  ^20  to  £^  per  Miwim,  BJid  o£  a  shepherd's 
vRtchmBji,  ^20  per  "'"""'  A  plangfamBn's  remuneration'  for  six 
uonths'  work  was  quoted  in  1635  at  ^£20.  Fieeework  was  paid  for 
iis  follows : — Picking  weeds  off  fallow  ground,  2a.  pm  acre;  reaping, 
8&  per  acre  ;  carrying,  Btacking,  and  thatching,  10s.  per  acre ;  and 
threslnig  grain  from  the  ear,  6d.  per  busheL  The  Select  Committee  of 
the  Legial&tive  Council,  iriiieb  sat  in  1836,  reporbedv  after  txking  moch 
tiiidence,  that  good  mechanicB  could  earn  from  SOs.  to  408.  pec  vrwik,  esd 
Eami  labourers  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  p«r  week  with  rations.  One  of  tbe 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  stated  tliat  be  paid  shipwrights, 
toupera,  and  blacksmiths  from  7s.  to  3s.,  and  sailmakers  6e.  a  day, 
adding,  "  We  consider  theee  wages  too  high,  but  find  it  iin  practicable  to 
reduce  them,  as  rath«  than  take  less  tbe  men  will  go  out  of  work  ;  aod 
they  can  afford  to  do  so,  beoause  the  wages  of  three  or  four  days  will 
office  to  maintain  them  for  a  week."  Another  witness  said  he  paid 
millvrightB,  blacksmiths,  and  engine-dri^'ers  42a  per  week,  and  that  a 
good  carpenter  could  earn  £3  3s.,  and  a  stonemason  from  £3  to  £4  per 
week.  All  the  witnesses  were  agreed  aa  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
labourers  to  move  into  the  country  districts — a  difficulty  that  told  so 
aeveielj  agsinst  the  agrintltural  and  pastoral  industries  that  tn  1S38 
utotber  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  questions  of 
labosr  and  imntigration.  In  contemporary  evidence,  however,  ihe 
allmions  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men  and  to  the  high  wages 
enjt^ed  by  mechanics  should  be  accepted  with  some  caution.  In  a 
popviation  numbering  under  98,000  tbe  demand  for  good  men  must 
htTe  been  limited,  while  tbe  presmce  of  htatd  labour  and  the  necessity 
of  finding  employment  for  it  may  be  expected  to  have  interfered  very 
seriouxlv  with  the  regularitT  of  the  work  to  be  obtained  bv  free  men. 
'li'.'  ,.:  <  ..!.:>    ii,   '.Ik     I'Diiiitn    <li--iMit.    .1  demand  for  skilled 

laL.iiiiL-^.-.  iii  iAi;v:=.^  i:i"  ill.;  .Mt|')ily  ;  liul  ii  h''""-''-  '^^  "**  foregoing  table 
«il{  iiiiiw  that  Lht;  wages  hucIi  inen  could  eiini  iHd  not  offer  an  induce- 
ment at  all  commensurate  witli  tbe  discomforts  and  dangers  which 
ibey  expected  to  encounter. 

Prior  to  the  year  IH'27  tea  and  sugar  were  almost  invariably  included 
■*  part  of  the  ititions  issued  to  servants ;  but  owing  to  the  straitened 
orniluatances  of  tbe  settlers,  the  result  of  unfavourable  seasons,  and  a. 
Wl  in  the  price  of  live  stock,  the  place  of  these  was  taken  by  milk. 
The  weekly  ration,  as  fixed  by  Government^  was  as  follows: — 12  lb. 
tiwal  or  St  lb.  seconds  flour,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion  nf  the 
"iiKw.  31  lb.  maize  meal  and  9  lb,  wheat  ur  7  lb.  seconds  fiour;  7  lb. 
iwi  or  mutton,  or  -IJ  lb.  salt  pork  ;  2  o/.  salt,  and  2  oz.  soap.  Any 
•--  'leyctnd  these  wbidi  the  mnater  might  supply  were  to  be  con- 
ies, which  he  was  at  liberty  to  discontinue  when- 
[  proper.  In  1828  the  crop  of  the  colony  was 
in  had  consequently  to  be  imported, 
aheoded.     The  Governor,  thwefore, 
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publislied  a  general  order  in  which  the  rations  issued  to  labourers  in 
the  public  service  were  reduced  to  7  lb.  of  bread ;  and  all  persons  and 
settlers  having  in  their  employ  assigned  servants  were  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  adopt  a  similar  scale,  and  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  by 
increasing  the  ration  of  meat. 

The  prices  of  provisions  fluctuated  considerably,  and  especially  was 
this  the  case  in  reference  to  such  as  had  to  be  imported.  Locally-pro- 
duced provisions  of  all  kinds  were,  however,  generally  plentiful  at 
moderate  prices,  the  ruling  rates  in  1823-24  being  as  follow  : — 

8.  d.       8.  d.  8.  d. 

Butter,  per  lb 2  3  to  2  10        Fowls,  per  pair   3    4 

Cheese,  per  lb 1  3  Wheat,  per  bushel 8    0 

Fresh  pork,  per  lb....  0  6  ,,    0    8        Maize,  per  bushel  6    0 

i^eah  beef,  per  lb....  0  6  „    0    8        Barley,  per  bushel 5    0 

Mutton,  per  lb.  .06,,    0    8        Potatoes,  per  cwt 8    0 

Bread,  per  lb 0  3}  £ggSi  per  dozen  1  10 

At  this  time  only  one  market  a  week  was  held  in  Sydney ;  and  in 
Parramatta  markets  were  held  only  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  The  great 
drought  which  began  in  1827  sent  corn  up  to  a  very  high  figure,  and 
forced  settlers  to  dispose  of  their  live  stock  in  order  to  buy  grain  for 
the  support  of  their  household  and  establishments.  All  provisions,  with 
the  exception  of  meat,  which  became  very  cheap  indeed,  rose  in  price, 
and  the  crisis  was  accentuated  by  the  collapse  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
speculation  inaugurated  a  few  years  previously,  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Australian  Agricultui*al  Company.  The  price  of  wheat 
from  month  to  month  ranged  from  7^.  to  14s.  9d.  per  bushel ;  of  maize, 
from  7s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  bushel ;  of  barley,  from  4s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  bushel; 
of  bay,  from  £,\0  to  £17  per  ton ;  and  of  straw,  from  20s.  to  35s.  per 
ton.  The  drought  appears  to  have  been  almost  general,  and,  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  of  the  time,  it  had  "  blasted  the  whole  country "; 
while  the  future  prospect  of  subsistence  diet  was  confined  to  a 
little  water  and  an  abundant  supply  of  meat,  which  was  being 
retailed  at  l|d.  a  lb.  Fortunately  for  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  proximity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  an  excep- 
tionally good  crop  had  just  been  gathered  in,  prevented  many  of  the 
dire  effects  that  must  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  long-continued 
famine  prices  for  grain.  Pork  was  quoted  at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  all  vege- 
tables were  advanced  to  twice  their  ordinary  price,  while  they  had 
deteriorated  by  half  their  usual  quality.  The  Sydney  market,  in 
December,  1828,  supplied  the  following  quotations  : — 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

Wheat,  per  bushel 9    0        Veal,  per  lb 0    7 

Maize,  per  bushel  11    0        Fowls,  per  pair 6    0 

Flour,  per  100  lb 26    0        Ducks,  per  pair 9    0 

Eggs,  per  dozen 3    0        Geese,  each    10    0 

Butter,  per  lb 2    6        Turkeys,  each   12    0 

Bread,  per  2  lb 0    6i      Potatoes,  per  112  lb 25    0 

Beef ,  per  lb 0    4        Barley,  per  bushel    5    6 

Mutton,  per  lb 0    5        Oats,  per  bushel   5    6 

Pork,  per  lb 0    8        Onions,  per  lb 0   3 
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The  Governor,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  office,  sought  to  meet  the 
rigours  of  a  season  of  drought  by  a  general  order,  dated  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  in  which,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  bakers  the  better  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  bread 
as  far  as  the  means  of  the  Government  would  permit,  he  signified  his 
intention,  until  the  ensuing -crop  should  be  available,  of  putting  up  to 
auction  sale  a  portion  of  the  wheat  in  the  public  stores  on  each  succes- 
sive market  day,  in  lots  of  24  bushels  each,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  small  dealers.  These  sales  were  to  be  conducted  for  ready  money, 
and  the  profit,  if  any,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  wheat  and  the 
charges  incurred  by  the  Government  in  procuring  it,  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  a  fund  for  the  supply  to  poor  settlers  of  seed-maize.  Fat 
cattle  at  this  time  were  quoted  at  £3  per  head,  wethers  and  male  lambs 
at  158.  each,  female  lambs  at  £2,  and  ewes  at  £2  and  £3.  During 
1834  wheat  fell  as  low  as  3s.  per  bushel,  and  rose  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  as  high  as  14s.  Prices  were,  however,  subject  to  much  fluctua- 
tion, particularly  those  for  articles  which  were  not  produced  in 
the  country.  The  long  absence  of  a  ship  from  China  with  tea,  or 
from  the  Isle  of  France  with  sugar,  sometimes  produced  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  these  articles  of  100  to  200  per  cent.,  to  be  followed  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  by  a  relapse  to  ordinary  prices.  In  1832 
bread  was  sold  at  7d.  to  8d.  per  2-lb  loaf,  and  flour  at  14s.  to  15s. 
per  100  lb.  In  1835  beef  was  2d.  per  lb.,  sugar  2Jd.,  and  tea  2s.  per  lb. 
In  times  of  flood  or  drought  flour  has  been  known  to  rise  from  £15  to 
£50  per  ton ;  and  wheat  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  fetched  as  much 
as  2()s.  per  bushel  in  1828.  In  1834  the  price  of  flour  was  33s.  per 
100  lb.,  and  the  reputed  2-lb.  loaf  sold  at  8d. ;  maize  was  3s.  6d.  per 
bushel;  beef,  by  the  quarter,  IJd.  per  lb.;  mutton,  by  the  carcase,  2Jd. 
per  lb. ;  pork  and  veal,  3Jd. ;  salt  beef,  2|d. ;  bacon.  Is.  2d. ;  potatoes, 
from  lOs.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  ;  tobacco,  6d.  per  lb. ;  mould  candles,  8d. ; 
**dips,"  5d. ;  soap,  4d. ;  salt  pork,  5d.  ;  fresh  butter.  Is.  lOd.  ;  salt 
butter,  Is.  4d.;  cheese,  6d.;  the  41b.  loaf.  Is.  2d.;  fowls,  2s.  per  pair; 
ducks,  3s.  6d.  per  pair ;  geese  and  turkeys,  4s.  each  ;  and  eggs.  Is.  3d. 
per  dozen.  Ration  bread  was  frequently  made  from  the  meal  of  barley, 
rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  rice,  and  potatoes  ;  and 
thediflTerent  classes  of  bread  were  distinguished  as  '^  Standard  wheaten 
bread,"  "  Household,"  and  "  Mixed." 

Rentals  in  those  days  were  high.  In  1834  houses  in  Sydney,  built 
<m  leases  of  ten  years,  and  the  whole  expense  of  erecting  which, 
including  the  lease-rent,  did  not  exceed  £200  each,  were  taken  as 
soon  as  Uiey  were  completed  at  a  weekly  rental  of  25s.  In  1835  the 
rent  of  a  house  of  two  rooms  in  Sydney  was  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  week,  and 
a  cuttage  of  two  or  three  rooms  commanded  14s.  per  week  rental.  Few 
booses  were  supplied  with  water,  so  that  an  additional  outlay  was 
inTolved  to  meet  this  necessity ;  yet  single  men  could  obtain  board  and 
lodging  fw  lOs.  6d.  per  week,  though  the  amount  generally  varied 
between  128.  and  14s.,  if  washing  were  included.     Boots,  shoes,  coats, 
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published  a  gei  k  ■  u,i«  vo  haFe  been  exeeadinglv  dear, 

the  public  ser\  i<  <  ^^ar»  irera  coarse  woollen  cloths, 

settlers  havinL-  >  .^\  ooots,  and  draixt-pipes  and  other 

mended  to  ;ii  •  ,^  .titfe  very  rapidly.     Excluding  the 

increasin<r  u.  .^  175,400  lb.  ;  in  .1825,  324,000  lb.; 

The  pi-i< «  «  -arpiqs  produce  o£  the  ooal-mines  at 

this  thr' •  :«  ^vemmeiit  establishments  had  been 

duced  I  ^^        ^   n*«^enunent  order,  dated  the  9th  May, 

modt  1  ^  J  nose  wishing  to  puroha80  at  a  £xed  rate 

^    '«i«t?t!iLs  o|  such  sales  were  collected  at  the 
^    ^a^  -^>he  discharged  in  Sydney.     From  the 
,.^  .>:i5  the  revenue  from  these  sales  was 
^    ^»  ;:iie  Commissariat  Department  as  a  con- 
.   .».:3»tMkn«»  of  the  bond  population.   The  annual 
"^   .^^  i>uiLly  about  4,000  tons.      The  mines  were 
^..^  I,  :ne  Australian  Agricultural  Ccnnpany. 
"    ^     ^ .  -  ..^  ^x«:t?ti  edbrta  were  made  to  improve  the  condition 
^     "^      .^  — lic*  It  lo  a  tixed  standard  of  sterling  value  and 
^ ,  ^  :  >::t>  the  circulating  media  were  mainly  Spanish 
■  ■'• '  J"  ^  ^  ^^  i^iiii  iTit  New  South  Wales  expressed  in  Spanish 
■■•    -^  -  ■  '  *  .-"xiwjnt  oo-irf*;  dated  the  5th  February,  1823,  directed 
*"^      ^  JlAX•allfc^  ^i-iOiiVi  4»  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  this 

•*"   '"^  ^  ^  2^  jvv  'vi^p  5*i>  t:he  emi  of  the  year  1825.     It  continued, 
.-,-•-  .a-        ^  ;^»iioi>«  tt2:iv^rsai  practice  in  the  colony  to  express 
•"*  "^   '    ''    ^.^  iii  tJae^  dr<i  ir.>iance  under  British  denominations, 
'**''"      ^,    .  ^r  ::jevf  :j6tiu>\  iv*>w  any  sum  could  be  brought  to  account 
i**-""*"  ""^'    ^:ae  ^c^i"?**!  oevier,  to  calculate  the  amount  in  debars, 
«>  ^•"'*'"  ***^\^^:!e*K'^  c-i  tise^  oivrntion  was  further  increased  by  the 
niiu  ^i**"  *^^.*^  ^»i  j^:.».j^  v;^  jse  ^*  wiM>n  the  dollar.    In  ordinary  business 
,ii^t-isn>  3-  "  ^^vi3t  >**^  r*5«?vi  at  osv :   in  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
XTn^^^i^y'^^  ^^^ ^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  l^i  jujy^  1825,  at  48.  4d.  ;  in  the 

A\u  **'^*'*''^j Tjjfc^  .u  >.:Ar>\ at  4^  S^i  ;  and  in  the  oc^ection  of  Colonial 
is^we  ot  1^^   '  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^fti,-ii  it  was  received  by  the  latest  pubUc 
«lu<«.  *^  ^  ^^^  iv^  ;a<^  v\»i.tuuw!fturi*u     It  is  readily  conceivable  that  so 
tond**!*  w**  ^^^;em  iuA3^«  it'A^'t*  vv*^i  attended  with  great  inconvenience. 
^nom»i^*^^  *^aii«^^  x*ioix'£\»iw  ^v  iV  Uwds  Ck>mmissioner8  of  th©  King's 
"■  i  >v»«  d»^^^*  ....v^vV,u>e  ittVv*  u'xe  >2:^vx^mi  colonies  a  umfoorm  currency 
r-..,  i<ury,  *  ^^^v^^^v^^i^iK^w^  JUM  iu  tuni^enuace  of  such  determination 
.,n  ^^^'^^  ^^^5  '  ^^^i  vv^nvr  HK^ev  was  s^it  to  the  Oommiasariat  Depart- 
^.,,.tHh  ^i*J     ^^^  »^,j^;  ^^^  iheauKHini  v>i  £00,200  ;  in  the  following  year 
••»»*"'*"''»  ^:i  .>!   tU^JK^;  and  iu  IS 29  to  the  amount  of  £20,000; 
'    ''*  ^^^'V'^  >^^^  wt^utiou^l    a   totAl   sum  of  £83,4ia     These 
-,  iu2  *^    ^j^i^  ij^^  sumji  iniroduoed  by  private  individuals^  which 
^m*^^**"^^.  ,^i  ,^i  |W«  .440,000  to  £50,0(X\  furnished  the  settleHient 
^^n-  ***^^*^*^^,uv<  w^^nliuiu  of  British  coin  mnounting  to  £130,000. 
—  I  *  *^'  ^  ^^^  u^  tho  yoiwr  1829  transactions  betweea  individuals 
^^,^><^»^     ^^  ^^j.^^^j'  imrtly  in  British  ottuice  or  in  ^>aBisb  dollars 
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tcrling  value  of  48.  4d.  each,  and  partly  -with  reference 

'  'ii  the  dollar,  viz.,  5s. ;    or,  to  employ  the  commoB 

■  >  '.ill  tiiese  two  standards  Tere  distinguished,  partly  in 

...     '  <l  iiartly  in  "currency."     The  tradesman's  notes  of  thia 

"■  almost  invariably  espressed  ia  "currency"  denominatioc, 

.    ,''kv:i:'(l><  offered  for  various  services  in  the  columns  of  the  con- 

I'  <!'i]'V))resa  nominated  amounta  in  Spanish  dollara.    After  the  arrival 

'  .  [II-  lu'w  coin^^e,  as  shown  by  contemporary  evidence,  the  Colonial 

1 1'r'ELsui'j  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  issue  the  dollar  at  its  declared 

-lerEag  value  of  4e.  4d. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  country's  currency  it  is  interest- 
intt  to  note  a  general  order,  dated  the  22nd  September,  1828,  in  which 
the  Governor  annoaoced  his  willingness  to  receive  the  ring  dollars  and 
dumps  issued  under  the  proclamation  of  Macquarie  in  1813,  and  to 
pvjA  for  them  bills  at  the  same  rate  as  for  British  coin  on  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  King's  Treasury,  or  to  give  in  exchange  for  them 
British  cola  to  the  value  of  3s.  3d.  sterling  for  the  ring,  and  Is.  Id.  for 
the  dump ;  but  in  a  general  order  issued  in  1829,  sterling  value  of 
"cmrency  "  issued  to  troops  waa  affixed  ia  the  French  5-franc  piece,  the 
2-fnmc  piece,  and  the  franc  ;  to  the  Sicilian  dollar,  or  scudn,  the  piece- 
of-forty,  and  the  pieceof-twenty  ;  to  the  Spanish  dollar ;  to  the  United 
States  dollar  ;  and  to  the  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Surat  rupee.  Indeed, 
the  elimination  of  foreign  currency  seems  to  have  been  a  very  slow  process 
TTie  period  under  notice  was  marked  by  considerable  mercantile  and 
speculative  activity.  In  1826  the  Bank  of  Australia  was  instituted, 
and  in  1832  the  Savings  Bank  was  establLshod  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  the  latter  institution  allowing  interest  on  deposits  at  the  rate 
of -5  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  division  among  the  depositors  of  the 
surplus  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  same  epoch  is  famous 
also  for  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
whose  immediate  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  country  was 
not  altogether  of  a  favourable  nature.  The  Australian  Marine  Assur- 
ance Company  was  established  in  1831. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Governors 
tad  beeu  empowered  to  make  grants  nf  Crown  lands  to  private  indi- 


vidnals,  and  charges  v 
lo  csU  it  by  no  barsbci 
T*primand«l  for  ninkin 
(I<"-emment,  juudi-  ,i 
-irdera  from  the  r.'|..i, 
lyMi^ii  with   rpgai-d  t"  i 


•  i.,ii:i.,i  permitted  was  I 

ratricted  competition, 
K^ntBof  land,  ii 
^^4'B^iare  mile  of  I 


■   frequently 
.r.l  ; 


mated  of  undue  favouritism, 
ri'tiring  Governor  was  severely 
-iicceasor,  who,  on  assuming  the 
riis  predecessor.  .  But  in  1631 
d  the  introduction  of  a  new 
I  If  colony's  Crown  lands.  All 
iK'h  as  were  made  to  schools, 
-..  and  the  only  other  method  of 
at  public  auction,  under  a  form 
lie  limitation  of  the  system  of 
re  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
I  r}'  i£500  of  capital  immediately 


\ 
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available  for  its  cultivation,  to  the  extent  of  4  square  miles  or  2,560 
acres — the  limit  within  which  the  Governor  was  authorised  to  make 
grants  to  one  individual.  Persons  possessed  of  a  capital  less  than 
j£250,  clear  of  all  expenses  of  reaching  the  colony,  were  for  a  long  time 
not  considered  aS  eligible  to  receive  grants  of  land ;  but  a  subsequent 
regulation  extended  the  privilege  to  them,  as  well  as  to  natives  of 
the  colony  who  were  of  good  character,  the  grant  in  such  cases  com- 
prising from  50  to  100  acres  in  any  of  the  districts  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  settlement  of  small  farmers.  The  condition  of  tenure 
was  actual  residence  upon  the  land  granted.  The  regulations  under 
which  the  grants  were  made  •  were  quashed  by  Viscount  Goderich, 
afterwards  Lord  Ripon,  who  set  upon  all  unalienated  land  in  the 
colony  a  minimum  price  of  5s.  per  acre.  With  the  institution  of  this 
agrarian  law,  the  industrial  history  of  New  South  Wales  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  development. 

Third  Industrial  Period,  1838-1843. 

The  third  period  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  under  favourable  auspices.  Immigration  was  encouraged 
by  votes  of  public  money,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  population  within 
five  years  increased  by  nearly  80  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
15,000  a  year.  Settlement  in  the  southern  portions  was  gradually 
spreading,  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  others 
having  thrown  open  to  occupation  large  areas  of  country,  which  gave  to 
trade  of  all  kinds  a  powerful  impetus — an  impetus  which  was  accele- 
rated by  the  amendment  of  the  land  laws.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  all  available  Crown  lands  could  be  rented  under  lease  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  The  lease  was  put  up  to  public  auction  at  a  rental 
of  20s.  for  each  section  of  1  square  mile.  In  the  event  of  the  land 
being  sold,  the  lessee  was  required  to  surrender  it  on  one  month's 
notice.  Should  the  land  not  be  sold,  the  lease  was  again  put  up  to 
auction,  whether  the  occupant  made  application  to  that  effect  or  not ; 
but  should  it  not  be  re-let  the  fact  was  notified  accordingly.  The 
minimum  price- of  land  was  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1842  to 
208.  an  acre,  although,  of  course,  it  sometimes  fetched  very  high  prices 
in  select  localities. 

This  raising  of  the  minimum  price  of  Crown  lands  immediately  operated 
as  a  check  upon  the  land  sales,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  rapidly 
dwindling  away  almost  to  nothing.  In  1839  the  sale  of  Crown  lands 
realised  £152,962;  in  1840,  £316,626;  in  1841,  £90,387;  in  1842, 
£14,574  ;  in  1843,  £11,297  ;  and  in  1844,  £7,402.  It  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands 
was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  immigration  and  the 
replenishment  of  the  colony's  labour  supply,  without  which  cultivation 
could  not  be  extended  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  acquisition  of  estates 
by  capitalists  and  settlers ;  but  when  the  land  fund  was  exhausted  there 
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wast  necessarily  an  end  to  bounty-fed  immigration,  and  Sir  George 
Gipps,  in  his  anxiety  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose,  embroiled  himself 
with  the  squatters  by  imposing  upon  them  special  agrarian  legislation, 
which  they  considered  particularly  grievous  and  unjust.  The  previous 
Governor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  had  treated  the  natural  pasturage 
situated  outside  the  "  boundaries  of  location"  as  commonage,  equally 
available  to  all  desirous  of  making  use  of  it  for  depasturing  their  flocks 
and  herds,  provided  that  it  was  not  wanted  by  permanent  settlers,  and 
therefore  he  demanded  from  squatters  making  use  of  it  only  a  yearly 
license  fee  of  £10,  to  which  was  subsequently  added,  at  the  instance  of 
these  pastoral  licensees,  a  small  imposition  of  so  much  a  head  on  all 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  border  police  for  service  in  the  squatting  districts.  Under 
the  Gipps  regime,  as  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  land  had  failed,  it  was 
thought  that  the  squatterjs  could  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  it  by 
purchasing  land  at  the  minimum  price,  and  thus  to  supply  funds  for 
immigration  purposes.  This  measure  of  the  Governor  was  met  by  a 
counter  effort  on  the  part  of  the  squatters,  who  laboured,  and  that 
successfully,  to  obtain  regular  leases  of  their  squattages,  with  fixity  of 
tenure  and  pre-emptive  rights.  A  war  of  interests  was  thus  created 
between  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  which  took  years  of 
agitation  and  much  legislation  to  allay. 

The  practice  of  assigning  prisoners  to  selectors  ceased  about  the* 
beginning  of  this  period.  The  dispatch  directing  Governor  Bourke  to 
discontinue  the  system  was  dated  26th  May,  1837,  and  the  system  came 
to  an  end  in  1838.  This  event  made  the  introduction  of  free  labourers 
almost  imperative,  and  led  to  the  activity  in  immigration  already 
referred  to.  A  Master  and  Servant's  Act,  passed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  George  Gipps,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
conditions  of  labour  during  the  period.  This  measure  provided  that 
artificers,  manufacturers,  journeymen,  workmen,  shepherds,  labourers, 
and  other  servants,  who  should  refuse  to  serve  the  time  of  their 
engagements  or  return  or  leave  any  work  uncompleted,  or  who  should 
absent  themselves  from  or  refuse  to.  work,  might,  upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  persons,  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  upon  conviction,  in  cases  where  the  amount  due  for  work  done  did  not 
exceed  £30,  be  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  or  part  of  the  wages  due  at  the 
time  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice 
the  amount  of  any  damage  incurred  through  neglect,  absence,  or  other 
cause.  In  default  of  payment,  the  offender  was  committed  to  the 
common  gaol,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  calendar  months,  unless  the  amount  in  which  he  was  mulct  was 
sooner  paid.  Masters  against  whom  judgment  had  been  given  for 
recovery  of  wages  could,  upon  non-pajrment,  be  moved  against  by  distress 
and  sale,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  distress  could  be  sent  to  gaol  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  if  the  claim  was  not  sooner 
satisfied.     Servants  obtaining  advances  and  afterwards  abscondins^  or 
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refusing  to  perform  the  ^wodk  for  wMeh  they  had  been,  enga^ged,  oonti 
also  be  sent  to  ga^l  for  a  term  not  Qxeeediiig'thiee  calendar  monthsy  or 
to  the  house  of  oorrection,  with  haxd  labour,  lor  ihe  sftnie  term ;  suad  in 
all  these  proceedings  against  wos^men  there  was  no  need  to  prove  tke 
signatares  of  witnesses  to  indeatures  of  service.  Persons  employing 
servants  whose  engagements  with  other  persons  had  not  expired  wefe 
fined  not  more  than  ^20,  nor  less  than  X5  ;  aaid  the  serrant  who  eoaki 
be  proved  to  have  spoiled,  destroyed,  or  lost  property  was  adjuc^ed  to 
pay  double  the  value  of  such  property,  and  also,  if  a  male,  committed 
to  gaol  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months.  Female 
offenders  were  exempt  from  being  sent  to  gaol  under  the  provisions  ef 
the  Act.  Such  were  the  restraints  imposed  upon  both  masters  and 
workmen,  and  such  the  restrictive  legislation,  enforced  with  fines  and 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  forefath^^ 
evolved  to  stimulate  the  industries  of  the  young  colony,  and  to  ensure 
its  development. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  period  is  preserved  in  the  fonaa  of  a 
labour  agreement.  So  many  disputes  arose  between  master  aiad  man 
respecting  wages  and  conditions  of  service  that  it  becatee  customary  for 
employers  and  workmen  to  have  written  agreem^its.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  one  such  docimient : — "  Prosser's  Plains,  December,  1842. 
The  undersigned,  John  Gudge,  agrees  to  serve  Mr.  iNTathaniel  Olduig  as 
a  farm  servant  on  such  work  as  may  be  required,  to  assist  as  gardener^ 
or  any  other  work,  .to  work  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  fandly  and 
establishment  when  required,  for  one  year,  for  the  sum  of  JB25.  One 
month's  notice  to  be  given.  The  weekly  rations  to  consist  of  12  lb. 
flour,  or  14  lb.  bread  ;  9  lb.  mutton  or  beef,  or  6  lb.  pork;  1^  lb. sugar; 
and  2  oz.  tea.  All  other  things  which  John  Gudge  may  require  are  to 
be  charged  against  him  as  part  payment  of  his  wages." 

When  the  State  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  lack  of  money,  to  kaye 
the  settlers  to  their  own  efforts  in  regard  to  procuring  labour,  vanons 
schemes  were  propounded  by  which  a  continuous  and  cheap  suppfy 
might  be  obtained,  and  some  of  these  were  carried  into  effect.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Boyd  introduced  several  shipments  of  natives  from  Taana 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  employed  them  as  shepherds ;  bat  the 
experiment  proved  a  failure,  as  the  islanders  would  not  apply  then- 
selves  to  the  work.  Moreover,  the  local  legislature  interfered,  and 
interdicted,  by  enactments,  what  it  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  hew  slave  trade.  The  attention  of  the  colonists  «as, 
however,  chiefly  directed  to  the  possiMlity  of  procuring  labour  froni 
the  East  Indies  or  from  China,  but  immigration  from  such  sources  was 
deemed  inadvisable  or  unattainable.  An  agitation  on  the  part  of 
employers  anxious  to  engage  cheap  labour  frcon  India  was  begun,  only 
to  be  quenched  shortly  afterwards  by  a  wave  of  coonter-agit-aticm  on  the 
part  of  the  free  labourers  of  the  colony.  The  largest  public  mcetia^ 
ever  held  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  that  time  was  convened  to  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  hill  coolies,  from  India.    In  the  city  of  SytaiDf 
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more  than  4,500  signatures  -were  obtained  to  a  petition  on  this  subject  for 
presentation  to  the  Queen;  and  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  expressed,  under  date  the  29th  September,  1843,  his  disapproval 
of  the  project,  and  refitsed  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Govemment. 

The  Committee  on  Immigration,  in  its  report  to  Sir  Greorge  Gipps, 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  dearth  of  labour,  particularly  of 
ptfltoral  labour,  the  flotk-masters  had  been  driven  to  exhaust  every 
expedient  to  increase  the  service  derivable  from  the  number  of  m«i 
then  employed.  Three  or  four  times  the  ordinary  and  proper  tale  of 
sheep  had,  it  was  reported,  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  each  indi- 
vidual shepherd,  and  mftuy  squatters  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
rearing  of  lambs  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  augmented  flocks.  The  demand  for  labour  of  a  pastoral  character 
appears  to  have  been  continuous  ;  and  fresh  employers  were  ever 
arriving  and  adding  their  demands  for  labour  to  those  of  the  existing 
settlers.     • 

Appended  is  an  interesting  return  of  the  immigrants  who  arrived 
in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  1840,  and  of  ihe  amounts  at 
which  they  were  engaged  : — 

MaleSf  per  annum,  with  rcUions, 

£ 

1,032  Agrioulturftl  lahonrers    ...  25 

16  Bakers ...^..*..  50 

10  Butchers 40 

2  Cooks  .35 

61  Domestic  servants    30 

18  Farm  overseers 40 

62Garde&ers  , 40 

MaUa,  per  day, 

s.  d. 

59  Blacksmiths  7  0 

67  Boot  and  shoe  makers  ...    6  8 

1  Brazier    6  8 

9  Bricklayers    7  0 

4BrickmAkers 7  0 

19  Cabinet-makers 7  6 

8.S  Carpenters  and  joiners...    8  0 

9Cooper8   ,...     6  8 

7  Curriers... 6  0 

7  Engineers    10  0 

1  French-polisher 6  8 

30Masons 7  0 

22  Mill  and  wheelwrights.  ..68 

2Miner8 ....^ 5  0 


£ 

54  Qrooms  and  coachmen     30 

6MiUers    40 

35  Ploughmen     26 

1  Seaman   48 

108  Shepherds 27 

2  Shopkeepers  4^ 

8  Stockmen    27 

mthmit  rations. 

s.  d. 

3  e 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

8  0 

5  a 

6  0 
10  0 
10  0 

7  0- 

6  0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  6 


1  Nailer 

24  Painters  and  glaziers   

4  Plasterers   

1  Plumber 

11  Printers 

6  Quarrymen     

13  Saddle  and  harness  makers 
13  Sawyers 

3  Shipwrights   , 

41  Tailors 

9  Tinsmiths   

9  Turners   

2  Upholsterers 

5  Watchmakers    


Females,  per. annum,  xcith  raJlions. 
£ 


19Bonnet-makfnrs 14 

26  Cooks ; 20 

97  Dressmakers  18 

313  Farm  servants  14 

7  General  servants  16 

517  Hoasemakb  15 


17  Kitohenoraaids  14 

12  Ladies'  maids 20 

2  Laundresses   18 

14  Milliners     20 

35  Nntsery-govemesses 20 

138  Narse-maids 10 
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In  Sydney  and  other  towns  it  was  customary  to  hire  workmen  on 
wages  only,  lodgings  and  rations  being  their  own  concern  ;  but  in  the 
country,  not  only  shepherds  and  pastoral  workers  generally,  but  black- 
smiths and  wheelwrights  and  other  artisans  were  lodged  and  rationed 
according  to  a  regular  scale.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  carpenters, 
smiths,  masons,  shipwrights,  wheelwrights,  cabinet-makers,  plumbers 
and  glaziers,  harness  makers  and  shoemakers  could  earn  from  5s.  to  8s. 
per  day ;  working  overseers,  gardeners,  and  woolsorters  varying  rates 
from  £30  to  £70  per  annum,  together  with  lodging  and  rations; 
ploughmen,  stockmen,  shepherds,  and  brickmakers,  from  £15  to  £35 
with  lodging  and  rations  ;  and  labourers  from  £15  to  £25  with  lodging 
and  rations,  the  rates  of  wages  being  regulated  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  workmen. 

In  1839  there  was  a  great  increase  in  wages,  an  ordinary  mechanic 
being  able  to  earn  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  day,  and  a  farm  labourer  from 
£20  to  £30,  with,  of  course,  a  hut  to  live  in  and  his  rations ;  but  so 
far  as  artisans'  wages  were  concerned  their  increase  was  coincident 
with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.  In  the  year  1840  contemporary 
opinion  pronounces  wages  as  being  very  high ;  shepherds,  for  instance, 
receiving  from  £30  to  £40  a  year  and  rations ;  labourers  in  Sydney 
sometimes  as  much  as  7s.  and  8s.  per  day ;  and  female  domestic  servants 
£20  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  These  were  considerable  advances 
on  the  wages  of  the  old  assignment  times^  when  free  labour  was  thought 
to  be  amply  remunerated  at  £14  and  £16  per  year  and  rations.  Wages 
fell  in  1841,  when  mechanics  could  be  hired  at  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  per  day, 
farm  servants  at  £22  per  year,  and  domestics  at  £12.  In  1843  the 
wages  of  station  servants,  shepherds,  hut-keepers,  and  others  declined  to 
£18  per  annum,  and  even  less.  Sheep-shearing  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  15s.  per  100,  and  sheep-washing  at  3s.  per  100.  The  rations 
served  out  were  valued  at  £12  per  annum,  and  comprised  flour,  meat, 
tea,  and  sugar. 

In  1838  and  1839  the  crops  failed,  and  in  1840  they  partially  failed; 
and  during  these  three  years,  also,  the  price  of  wool  declined  from  2s.  to 
Is.  per  lb.  For  provisions  in  1838,  contemporary  quotations  were  as 
follow  : — Potatoes,  from  7s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. ;  bread,  4  id.  per  2-lb.  loaf; 
beef  and  mutton,  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb. ;  cabbages,  from  2d.  to  4d. 
each  ;  flour,  best,  17s.  per  cwt.,  and  seconds,  13s.  per  cwt.  The  year 
1839  was,  however,  a  year  of  drought  and  scarcity,  and  prices  rapidly 
rose  to  the  position  already  indicated.  Flour  ranged  from  £50  to  £80 
per  ton;  cattle  from  £8  to  £10  per  head ;.  and  sheep  from  30s.  to 
£2  per  head.  Clean  wheat  was  quoted  at  £1  2s.  6d.  per  bushel; 
hay  at  £18  per  ton  ;  and  fresh  butter  at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  Bread 
was  sold  at  7d.  per  2-lb.  loaf,  with  a  subsequent  rise  to  8d. ;  potatoes 
from  ld»  to  2^d.  per  lb.  ;  meat,  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  ;  and  the 
prices  of  other  articles  in  common  use  were  proportionate.  The  colony 
was  at  this  time  greatly  .dependent  upon  Tan  Diemen's  Land  for  supplies 
of  wheat  and  flour.     Much  of  the  grain-growing  land  in  New  South 
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Wales,  especially  that  adjacent  to  Sydney,  had  gone  out  of  cultivation 
through  exhaustion,  and  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  raising  of 
stock  superseded  agriculture  to  a  considerahle  extent,  and  a  period  of 
scarcity  at  once  threw  the  parent  colony  on  the  grain  resources  of  the 
island.  In  the  period  embraced  from  the  year  1838  to  the  22nd 
August,  1843,  no  less  than  1,120,462  bushels  of  wheat,  inclusive  of  that 
made  into  flour,  were  exported  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  found  its  way  to  Sydney. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  the  price  of  flour  in  Sydney  ranged 
from  J&30  to  £41  per  ton,  and  wheat  was  selling  at  12s.  to  13s.  per 
bushel ;  \>ut  as  the  year  advanced  wheat  went  steadily  up  in  price,  and 
the  41b.  loaf  was  Is.  6d.  Quotations  for  butchers'  meat  in  the  carcase 
were  as  follow : — Beef,  7d.  per  lb.  ;  mutton,  6Jd.  ;  and  pork,  lOd.  In 
the  month  of  August  flour  at  the  Sydney  mills  ranged  from  £30  to  £36 
for  fine,  from  £30  to  £31  for  seconds,  and  £28  for  ration.  A  visitor 
to  Sydney  at  this  time  quotes  the  following  prices  for  various  articles  of 
diet : — 


s.  d. 

Turkeys,  each 25  0 

Geese,  each 12  0 

Ducks,  per  pair 8  0 

Chickens,,  per  pair 6  0 


s.  d. 
Eggs,  each 0    4 

Butter,  per  lb 4    0 

Milk,  per  quart 1    0 

English  ale,  per  glass    Q    6 


The  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  Sydney  for  the  quarter  ending  31st 
December,  1841,  were  quoted  as  follow  : — 


s.  d. 

Wheat,  per  bushel.... 6  8J 

Flour,  per  lb.,  from  3Jd.  to    0  44 

Tea,  per  lb 4  9 

Sugar,  per  lb. 0  5J 


8.    d. 
Meat,  fresh,  per  lb 0    4| 

Salt,  per  lb 0    2J 

Soap,  per  lb 0    9i 

Tobacco,  per  lb 4  lOJ 


There  was  a  general  decline  in  the  prices  of  provisions  in  1842,  when 
beef  in  the  towns  ranged  from  2Jd.  to  4d.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  from  2d. 
to  3d.  The  price  of  flour  during  the  same  period  ranged  from  £1 4  to 
£24  per  ton.  In  1843  wheat  in  Sydney  ruled,  according  to  quality, 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  from  48.  to  5s.  per  bushel ;  and  flour  from 
£12  to  £16  per  ton.  Meat  was  sold  at  Id.  per  lb.,  and  tea  at  Is.  8d. 
per  lb.  At  the  end  of  the  year  wheat  was  selling  in  Sydney  at  4s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  while  the  prices  in  the  other  Australian  cities  were  as  fol- 
low : — Hobart,  3s.  9d. ;  Melbourne,  3s.  6d. ;  and  Adelaide,  28.  6d.  per 
bushel. 

House-rent  and  lodgings  were  very  high-priced  in  Sydney,  although 
in  the  country  districts  they  were  reasonably  cheap.  A  house  suitable 
for  the  residence  of  a  mechanic  and  his  family  cost  from  15s.  to  18s. 
per  week.  From  the  Census  of  1841  it  would  appear  that  the  demand 
for  residential  accommodation  so  considerably  exceeded  the  supply 
that  people  were  compelled   to  take  up  their  quarters  in  habitations 
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still  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  no  less  than  809  such  dwellings  being 
occupied  prior  to  their  completion.  In  the  country  districts  a  hut 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  an  agrioukitral  labourer  oost  to  etdct 
about  £10;  but  it  was,  of  course,  a  very  inferior  description  of  building. 
Notwithstanding  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  reiteration  of 
different  writers  as  to  the  small  amount  of  clothing  necessary  to  be  worn 
in  New  South  Wales  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom,  laboarers, 
and  particularly  agricultural  labourers,  required  a  quantity  of  strong 
clothing,  apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  climate  ;  and  this  in  the 
year  1840,  when  wages  were  regarded  as  being  particulariy  high,  wis 
fairly  expensive.  In  1842,  when  wages  had  fallen  considerably,  tiie 
cost  of  clothing  still  remained  sufficiently  high  to  ooinstitute  a  serious 
drain  on  the  earnings  of  a  man  in  receipt  of  6s.  or  7s.  per  day,  or  from 
J&l  9  to  £20  per  year  with  rations.  According  to  a  list  of  prices,  bearing 
date  30th  June,  1842,  the  following  quotations  represent  the  cost  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  someot^er  goods,  on  thftt 
date: — 

Men*8  Clothing, 


£    8.  d.  f 

Coloured  shirts,  each 0    3  3 

Flush  trousers,  per  pair    0  12  0 

Moleskin  trousers,  per  pair  ...    0  12  0 

___...  12  0 

5  0 


Moleskin  jackets,  each 0 

Straw  hats,  each    0 


£  8.  d. 

Boots,  per  pair 0  10   0 

Socks,  per  pair  0    16 

Vests,  each 0    4   0 

Shepherd's  coats,  each 1  10   0 

Handkerchiefs,  each 0    10 


Women's  Clothing. 


£    s.  d. 

Chemises,  each  0    5    0 

Petticoats,  each 0  10    0 

Gowns  (print),  each  0  10    0 

Bonnets  and  caps  (print),  each    0    9    3 
Shawls,  each  0  10    0 


£    s.  d. 

Aprons,  each 0    2   0 

Stxiekings,  per  pair    0    2   6 

Shoes,  per  pair 0    7    6 

Stays        „  0  15   0 

Merino  dresses,  each 15   0 


Other  goods, 

£    8.  d. 
Blankets,  per  pair 0  12    0 


Rugs,  each 


£   s.  (I. 
0    5    0 


Mattresses,  each   0  12    0 


Clothing  was,  however,  the  only  thing  which  the  yearly  servant  was 
obliged  to  purchase,  save  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  tobacco,  lor  which 
he  might  have  a  desire  ;  abundance  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life^ 
such  as  meat,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  together  with  a  hut  to  live  in,  being 
provided  by  the  employer.  From  £7  to  J£10  per  year  might  be  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  such  rough  clothing  as  was  necessary  for  bush  wear ; 
hence,  although  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  considerably,  the  ulti- 
mate wages  that  remained  to  the  labourer  were  higher  during  this 
period  than  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  These 
rates  were  not,  however,  long  maintained.  The  position  of  the  mechanic 
in  the  towns  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  agricaltaral 
labourer  in  the  bush.  The  former,  besides  having  to  bear  the  oost  of 
clothing  himself,  was  obliged  to  rent  a  house  to  Hve  in  or  to  hire  lodgings, 
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Bsd  to  paiduwB  Hood  kikd  fuel;  btit  a  m«chaaio  fluxdng  £12&|ieryeftr 
ooold  aUov  £62  to  cover  the  axpeusesof  hia  own  Tati<«u,  .inoliidiiig 
twetuJ,  mekt,  teft,  ftsd  aagar,  and  hoase  rent,  fuel  snd  clothing,  «nd  he 
wodd  still  have  £63  left  with  which  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  family, 
ftnd  this  was  a  ccHisiderable  advance  on  the  labour  oonditions  of  the 
pi'«ceding  period,  or  such  as  were  obtaining  in  England. 

The  opening  jexta  of  the  period  were  marked  by  the  floating  of 
awurance,  auction,  stoun  navigatioD,  and  other  joint  stock  campaaieE, 
aod  by  general  speculative  activity.  Capital  for  investment  on  behalf  of 
English  companies  and  on  private  acoount  was  abundant  The  ceeaation 
d  tmtmportAtion,  however,  though  it  ultimately  proved  advant^eons 
to  the  community,  had  an  immediabe  result  in  stopping  the  expenditure 
in  the  cokmy  of  large  sums  from  the  British  Eschnqncr ;  and  the  effecta  of 
this  cessation  of  expenditure  became  visible  almost  simultaneously  with 
a  resetion  after  the  inflation  of  18S9  and  tlie  following  year.  Fcioes 
fell,  property  became  de)Heciated  in  value,  and  ruin  impended.  The 
tuition  of  l^e  Ciovemment  helped  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  amounting  at  one  time  to  fully  £350,000, 
wne  lodged  in  the  banks,  and  the  highest  rates  of  interest  were  exacted; 
hence  the  banks  were  oUiged  to  reiaaoe  in  discounts  the  proceeds  of 
these  identical  sales,  tlie  original  purchase-money  for  which  was  repre- 
sented by  paper.  When  the  bounty  system  of  immigration  was  at  its 
height,  the  Government  drew  out  their  deposits  almost  as  rt^»d)y  as 
they  had  lodged  them.  Tfais  action  obliged  the  banks  to  suddenly 
restrict  thair  discounts,  and  gave  the  initial  downward  impulse  to  the 
money  market 

It  was  the  fsdiian  at  the  time  to  attribute  all  the  reverses  snfiered 
^  the  colony  to  a  cessation  of  the  system  of  assignment  of  bmd 
labour ;  hot  this  was  obviously  not  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  conditioii  of  aSairs  was  temporarily  made  nKoe  acate 
by  the  pcdicy  of  the  Government  The  period  was  cne  of  commercial 
imd  Bocnal  transition  and  adjustment,  during  which  fresh  financial  and 
iodnstrial  conditions  were  being  arranged,  and  the  community  was 
□nconaeionsly  pr^taring  itself  for  vast  changes  and  new  develofMBtntB. 
Repudiation  was  the  order  of  the  day,  wid  hundreds  availed  tberaaelTes 
(rf  die  insolvMicy  law,  which  came  into  opera^on  on  the  1st  February, 
1842,  and  which  was  designated  by  the  satirists  of  the  time  as 
"Bnrtim's  Forge,"  ia  allaaioQ  to  the  author  of  the  legislation.  A  list  of 
the  insolvaBts  in  Sydney  Mid  its  neighbourfaood,  from  the  lastmentiMMd 
dsteto  tiie  4th  Au^^^  of  the  ^^.luie  year,  a  period  of  six  months  and  fioar 
da^  covered  a  sheet  lar<:''i'  i1i;i.il  a  page  of  the  Morrdng  Herald,  and 
indnded  the  names  of  'i'Xl  p''i^i>ns  and  firms.  The  liabilities  of  some 
of  the  estate  were,  conaiiieriiu'  ^i>e  times,  enormous,  ranging  from  five 
ii>  ten,  twf>Dty.  thirty.  ftii-t\.  o.a&  fifty  thousand  poaads,  while  one 
failure  was  for  jCir5,:3:S't.  Tin  u:>tal  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  theee 
3!l'2  inaolventfi  was.  in  ruiiiiil  iiiiiubers,  a  miUitm  and  a  quarter  sterling, 
!  them  wen-  :ib!e  to  show  good  aaaets.     From  the  1st 
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Febroary,  1842,  to  the  Slat  December,  1843,  the  inaolventa  numbered 
ao  less  than  1,135 ;  and  of  these  600  belonged  to  th«  eleven  months 
ending  the  Slat  December,  1842,  anil  535  to  the  succeeding  year. 
Dnring  1843  a  local  ordinance  was  paaaei!  for  the  nbolitiim  of  incar- 
ceration tor  debt,  and  came  into  operntion  on  the  Ist  April  of  the 
same  year. 

The  failures  caused  credit  to  sustain  a  general  and  severe  shock : 
there  was  an  extreme  contraction  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  a 
total  absence  of  speculation  in  buatneas,  and,  consequently,  a  great 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  legitimjite  transactions.  Vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  realise  funds  for  the  discharge  of  existing  debts,  ami 
property  was  forced  into  the  market  for  sale  until  purchasers  i-uiild 
hardly  be  found  at  any  price,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  peraors 
known  to  be  possessed  of  Urge  properties  were  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements.  In  most  of  the  countrj'  districts  orders  on  Sydney  i^enls 
were  the  medium  of  circulation  used  by  the  settlers,  and  when  these  i\i> 
longer  passed  current,  as  in  times  of  confidence  and  prosperity,  Hjieoip 
{which  did  not  really  exist)  was  demanded,  and  thus  great  sacrifices 
were  rendered  compulsory,  because  piiiperty,  though  of  intrinsic  worth, 
possessed  no  exchangeable  value.  Historians  of  the  period  narrate  cases 
of  enforced  sales  in  which  sheep  fetched  very  small  prices,  sometimes 
aa  little  as  6d.  being  obtained  for  them,  while  aittle  occasionally  reaJiaeil 
as  little  as  7s.  6d.,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  each. 

The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  lery  existence  of  the 
colony  was  threatened  by  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  sought  to 
"  avert  ruin"  (to  use  their  own  espreMion)  by  "  pledging  the  public 
credit,"  but  the  Governor  refused  the  Royal  assent  to  the  Bill  passed 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Treasury  bills,  but  the 
Council  would  not  entertain  the  ideii.  The  failure  of  the  Bank  of 
Australia,  the  liability  of  whose  shareholders  was  unlimited,  brought 
affairs  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  by  h 
Bill  empowering  the  hank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lotterj'. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  if  the  goods  of  proprietfirs  of  the  bank  were  seized  under 
execution,  the  bailiff  would  be  seen  in  possession  of  one  house  in  every  ten 
in  Sydney,  and  the  result  would  be  a  panic  which  would  altogether 
annihilate  the  value  of  property.  Under  pressure  of  such  an  argument 
as  this,  the  "  Lottery  Bill"  pa^ed,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  British 
authorities.  The  necessity  of  the  case  was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the 
lottery  took  place,  and  was  successfully  cimipleted  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  could  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

When  matters  were  at  their  worsts  and  the  price  of  sheep  had  fallen, 
as  a  common  quotation,  to  la.  per  head,  there  wa.s  made  what  was  hailed 
as  a  "great  discovery,  "  viz.,  the  boiling  down  of  sheep  exclusively  for 
tallow,  for  which  product  there  wa.s  then  a  good  market  in  Europ. 
The  price  of  sheep  was  thus  raised  to  3s.  or  4a,  per  head,  5s.  or  6s.  worlh 
of  tallow  being  obtained  by  the  process  of  boiling  down.     Consequently, 
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in  a  brief  space  of  time  tallow  began  to  occupy  a  chief  place  as  an 
article  of  export  witb  wool  and  coal.  Other  staple  products  were  sperm 
oil,  black  whale  and  sea-elephant  oil,  seal-skins,  wattle-bark,  salt  beef, 
hides,  sheep-skins,  and  kangaroo-skins.  The  mp^t-canning  industry 
was  attempted  by  Mr.  Sizar  Elliott,  of  Charlotte-place,  Sydney,  and  by 
Mr.  Laidley,  but  it  was  not  a  success  financially,  although  the  preserved 
meats  were,  it  is  said,  of  excellent  quality. 

Commercial  relations  were  opencHi  up  during  the  period  with  Hong 
Kong,  as  well  as  with  British  India ;  and  the  trade,  which  was  princi- 
pally in  horses,  was  of  a  profitable  character.  For,  some  of  the 
general  exports  of  the  colony,  the  prices  ruling  in  the  London-  market 
in  the  year  1840  were  aa  follow  : — Bark  (mimosa),  per  ton,Xll  to£13  ; 
gum  (kino),  per  cwt.,  £20  to  £30 ;  hides,  per  lb.,  3Jd.  to  IJd. ;  oil 
(soathem),  per  tun,  £24  to£25  10s.  ;  sperm  oil,  per  tun,  £110  to£lll  ; 
Thalebone,  per  ton,  £135  ;  wool,  per  lb.,  lOd.  to  3s.  7d. ;  and  cedar,  per 
foot,  i\A.  to  5|d.  Daring  the  year  1839,  the  exports  of  the  product  of 
the  southern  fiaberies  comprised  13,029  tuns  of  black  oil,  valued  at 
i41,3il,  despatched  principally  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  12,079  tuns  of 
sperm  oil,  valued  at  £111,280,  The  fisheries  were,  however,  an  industry 
which  the  colony  was  outgrowing,  and  they  were  being  eclipsed  in  the 
valaeof  their  export  by  wool.  In  the  year  ISiOthe  product  of  the  fisheries 
exported  was  vaJued  at£224,144,  while  the  wool  exported  was  valued  at 
£566,112,  and  the  latter  thenceforward  began  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  staple  of  the  colony.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the 
whale  and  seal  fisheries  became  gradually  diverted  from  Sydney  control 
into  the  bands  of  Americans,  who  subsequently  absorbed  almost  the 
entire  industry  in  Southern  waters.  Some  of  tb'e  products  of  the  fisheries 
continued  to  find  their  way  to  Sydney  for  re-export  after  the  industry 
ceased  to  be  prominently  Australian,  but  even  this  advantage  to  the 
port  was  lost  shortly  after  the  gold  discovery. 


Fourth  Industrial  Period,  1843-1852. 

This  epoch  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  Colony  ia  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Sir  George  Gipps  and  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Fitzray.  The  closing  years  of  the  previous  period  were,  as  just  narrated, 
marked  I7  financial  failures  and  general  insolvency.  It  was  a  time  when 
^iliveaheepwaafouiidto  be  worth  kaa  than  the  fat  of  a  dead  one;  when 
™oij1  had  fallen  50  percent,  in  price  in  the  London  market;  when  the  pro- 
lit  derived  from  the  whaling;  industry  was  suffering  a  serious  shrinkage  ; 
■x\\en  all  coniniercial  activity  was  in  a.  condition  of  languiahment,  and 
(■eculation  was  practically  at  an  cjifl 

.\lthough  the  year  1843  ushered  in  a  period  of  depression  and  long- 
I'ontiaued  distress,  an  intermittent  system  of  immigration  was  carried  on, 
'» to  the  extent  desired  by  the  settlors.    Nevertheless,  while 
incil  was  petitioning  for  the  continuous  introdaction 
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of  a  due  supply  of  shepherds  and  agricultural  labourers,  the  Grovem> 
ment  during  the  same  year  was  compelled  to  giTe  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  labourers.  Many  workers  left  the  colony  for  Valparaiso 
and  other  places,  and  certain  discontented  immigrants  had  departed 
from  Port  Phillip  for  the*  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  probability  is 
that  it  was  not  labour  which  ^as  hard  to  obtain,  but  "  cheap"  labour, 
and  to  meet  this  demand  various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  the 
one  finding  most  favour  being  the  proposal,  revived  from  time  to  time, 
to  introduce  hill  cocoes  from  India.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
not  only  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  colony,  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
Secretary  of  State*refused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  British  authorities. 

The  demand  for  labour  at  this  period  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
shepherds  and  other  pastoral  workers  and  domestics.  The  Governor, 
in  despatches  under  date  of  August  and  September,  1843,  stated  that 
in  Sydney  considerable  numbers  of  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  consequence  of  the  check  that  the  building  trade  had 
received  by  the  general  pecuniary  distress  and  the  reduction  in  house- 
rents,  and  he  added  that  the  arrival  of  immigrants  in  any  great  numbers 
under  such  circumstances  must  prove  injurious  to  all  parties.  But 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Legislature,  which  represented  exclusively 
the  intereste  of  the  propertied  class,  was  to  promote  competition  in  the 
ranks  of  labour  by  excessive  immigration.  During  the  year  1844,  as 
many  as  10,000  and  12,000  immigrants  were  demanded  as  an  annual 
"  export"  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  sales  from  the  waste-lands 
of  the  colony  had  practically  ceased  and  there  was  no  other  fund  from 
which  the  passage  of  immigrants  could  be  paid,  and  great  discontent 
was  manifested  because  the  British  Government  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  free  transmission  of  only  4,000  adults.  In  1846  requests  were 
made  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  despatch  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales  of  12,500  emigrants  annually,  to  be 
made  up  of  4,000  or  more  men,  ah  equal  number  of  women,  and,  in  the 
case  of  married  couples,  of  an  equal  proportion  of  children ;  the  same 
ratio  of  immigration  to  be  continued  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years.  The  Governor  recommended  that  the  immigrants  imported  at 
the  public  expense  during  the  year  in  question  should  number  4,000 ; 
and  during  the  ensuing  two  years,  9,000.  The  fact  is,  that  elaborate 
calculations  were  for  ever  being  made  of  a  proportionate  occupation  of 
new  lands,  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  fiocks  and  herds,  based  on 
the  experience  of  past  prosperous  periods.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
the  possibility  of  the  new  areas  opened  up  turning  out  sterile,  arid,  and 
unadapted  for  grazing  purposes ;  no  discount  was  allowed  for  flood  or 
drought,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  staple  ;  hence  the  requisitions  for 
the  introduction  of  labour  for  years  ahead  were  nearly  always  based 
upon  an  over-estimate,  and  the  unfortunate  immigrants  were,  of  course, 
the  principal  sufferers. 

Many  of  the  large  stock-holders  of  this  period  were  enthusiastically  in 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  the  assignment  of  bond  labour, 
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althoagh  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  naturally  just  as  keen 
oppoDMftts  as  the  pvopertj-ovnem  were  adrocates  of  that  policy.  The 
scheme  of  compromise  proposed  by  the  British  Government  met  wit^ 
little  favour  from  either  party,  and  the  idea  of  making  the  colony  a 
probationary  dumping*ground  for  holders  of  tickets-of4eavey  who  had 
beaa  pH,viaon»Uy  pmuBhed  ia  the  English  hulks  prior  to  beinf.  deported 
on  a  gojoym  of  a  reformatory  charauter  in  a  distant  colony,  among 
a  nptdly-inoreasing  free  ooramututy,  was  scouted  with  vehemence  on 
nearly  every  side,  although  an  influcmtial  minority  worked  steadily 
for  its  aooompliahment.  It  was  generally  argued  that  the  adoption  of 
sttoh  a  system  must  utterly  destroy  the  value  of  free  labour  and  annihilate 
wages,  while  the  mere  fact  that  New  South  Wales  had  managed  to  slip 
her  early  shackles  was  held  by  many  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
rmistiBg  any  attempt  to  reimp^  them,  no  nu^tter  ^hat  euphemism 
loi^t  be  adopted  to  cloak  the  movement. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  flookmasters  held  the  view — a  p^ectly ' 
reasonable  one — that  while  the  morale  of  the  probationers  would  be 
no  better,  and  probably,  on  account  of  greater  license,  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  assigned  servants  of  a  former  day,  their  own  punitive 
control  over  their  labourers  would  be  very  much  less.  The  free 
immigrants,  compelled  to  work  for  their  living  as  employes  of 
others,  scented  dangerous  competitors,  whose  introduction  into  the 
colony  might  result  in  a  depreciated  wage ;  and  the  employers  of  the 
emanoipated  class  saw  only  the  revival  of  a  caste  reproach,  and  the 
recradesoenoe  of  hated  social  distinctions.  It  must  not,  however,  bo 
imagined  that  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Grey  acted  with  any  special 
inoonsideratenesB  in  continuing  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  New 
Sottth  Wales  and*  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  great  employers,  the 
absorbers  of  '^  abundant  and  cheap  labour/'  were  the  real  rulers  of  the 
country.  From  their  ranks  were  chosen  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Oounoil ;  they  had  the  ear  of  the  Governor ;  and  the  Governor,  in  turn, 
had  the  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  while  the  English 
authorities  were  only  too  anxious  to  relieve  the  over^jrowded  condition 
of  their  gaols.  Two  powerful  interests,  therefore,  were  allied  in  an 
effort  to  re-establish  transportation  and  the  system  of  assignment.  To 
meet  this  threatening  combination,  a  number  of  public  meetings  were 
held  in  Sydney  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-transportation  League, 
and  an  overwhelming  expression  of  popular  opinion,  most  vehemently 
adverse  to  the  scheme,  was  given ;  nevertheless  the  British  Government, 
undw  the  advice  of  Sir  Chiuies  Fitzroy,  persisted  in  its  endeavours  to 
force  prisoners  upon  the  unwilling  inhabitants  of  the  colony. 

Several  ship-lcMids  of  convicts  were  sent  out,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  land  them  at  the  new  settlement  at  Port  Phillip.  The  settlers  there, 
however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the  ships 
were  compelled  to  leave  for  Sydney  and  Moreton  Bay.  One  of  the 
vesaria,  named  the  Haahemy^  cast  anchor  in  Port  Jaekson,  on  the  8th 
June,  1849,  and  there  instantly  ensRied  a  serious  contest  between  the 
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ni»^>v*^»'*^  >,\'tUiKe>  an  object  of  greater  attention  than  ever 
'*^^  «^  „^>o»f^  >v^^vfi#v^  \fcvre  mix)ted  by  the  sheep  and  cattle  breeders 
U^n^w*^  i„Ko»r  ?»'  •♦  >^'  ^**^^^  rates.  One  of  these  schemes  was  the  intro- 
to  ^^THVii  ^v..^;*.v'^»»  r^**^v  men  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  associ- 
autwtN  ^  ^  ^vvMiw.  ^^  ^^^^  purpose,  both  in  the  parent  colony  and  at 
4tu)ns  r^\^,^y^  vK^  ^^:torts  of  the  associations  were  not  ineffective 

port  *  *^'y  *^  ^y^  ^^^^  ^^<v<  in  a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  Council, 
jj  proNtHi  .  ^^^  ,^,.^x^'  v>i'  >>erson8  leaving  Van  Diemen's  Land  for 
'^^  * V   '    v.,.v^  ,.**v^uttHl  to  4,787 ;  in  1848,  to  3,799  ;  in  1849,  to 
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t»i«t>  TO  -         ^^^^  v^-  ^bk<>  period,  and  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of 
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pos^bilities  of  the  climate  of  N'ew  South  Wales,  inclusi\<e,  of  course,  of 
the  northern  sub-tropical  districts  of  ■what  has  since  becomo  the  colony 
of  Queensland  ;  and  regulations  were  issued  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  introduction  of  foreigners  to  cultivate  such  commodities  as  wine, 
oil  anil  silk,  which  could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  tending  or  manufacture  of  which  skilled  labourers  could  not 
consequently  be  obtained  in  the  mother  country.  Such  colonists,  there- 
fore, as  desired  to  employ  their  land  and  capitol  in  the  production  of 
tie  oonimodities  indicated,  were  offered  by  the  Government  a  bounty  of 
iE36  for  a  married  man  and  his  wife  (the  age  of  neither  of  whom  should 
eiceed  50  years),  and  a  bounty  of  £18  for  each  child,  male  or  female, 
ahove  the  ^e  of  H  years,  accompanying  both  parents,  or  one  of  them. 
It  was  rect^nised  that  the  definition  of  the  foreign  labourers  for  whom 
bounties  would  be  allowed  was  necessarily  impossible,  and  any  attempt 
at  such  definition  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  object  in  view — 
to  provide  a  supply  of  labour  requisite  for  the  progressive  development 
of  the  capacities  of  the  soil  as  they  might  from  time  to  time  hocome 
known.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Government  intended  to  limit 
the  allowance  to  such  labourers  as  were  requisite  for  raising  articles  which 
were  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  for  bringing  tjiem  into  their  simplest 
marketable  shape.  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  wine  and  silk  were 
instanced,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former,  bounties  should  be  offered 
for  every  description  of  labourers  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
and  the  manufacture  and  casking  of  wine  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
for  all  labourers  required  for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  raw 
material,  but  not  for  its  manufacture.  Under  this  regulation,  bounties 
were  not  allowed  for  such  persons  as  overseers,  nor  for  any  labourers 
obtainable  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  number  of  each  class  of  immigrants  forwarded  to  the  colony, 
and  arriving  in  Sydney  during  the  course  of  a  year  (1848),  ia  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Hmla. 

Ymtiu. 

1,JS2 

171 

78 
41 

S«4 
53 

ao 

331 

^liepherda 

Olbtr  Uboureni  employed  in  the  management  of  stock  or  cnlti- 
vstioaof  theH>a    

paripg  baUdiDg  matarioLi 

2,741 
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A  curious  fact  of  Utas  period  is  to  be  fooiid  in  the  retam  to  England 
o£  expired-sentence  men..  While  the  Gk>veninieiit  were  vainly  peti- 
tioning for  immigraiiit  labour,  the  expense  of  i^e  introductioa  of 
whidi  they  were  prepared  partially  to  bear,  acclimatised  and  experienoed 
woi^ers  were  leaving  the  colony  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  and  paying 
their  own  passage-money  to  the  mother  country. 

About  the  year  1849  the  emigration  from  Anstraiia  to  Califonua) 
which  had  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  discoveries  o^  gold  in  this  State, 
began  to  grow  more  and  more  noticeable.  In  the  month  of  July,  during 
three  weeks,  three  vessels  sailed,  conveyii^  from  Sydhiey  upwards  of  100 
passengers.  In  1850  the  desre  to  emigrate  to  Oahforma  had  become 
geo^Tal,  and  the  tamtt  stringent  regulations  were  found  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  overcrowding  on  the  outgoing  vessels.  Xhirii^  the  first  six 
numths  of  1851  twelve  ships  left  Port  Jackson,  conveying  to  the  new 
gold-fields  of  America  1,684  passengers,  many  of  whom  had  been 
imtMMtueed  into  the  colony  at  t£e  expense  of  the  Land  !Fnnd.  This 
migration  was  not,  howev^  exactly  a  real  exodus.  Numbers  ci  genuine 
settlers  doubtless  left  the  country  during  the  long  period  of  depression^ 
dafiszled  by  a  riang  star  of  fortune  in  ihe  east ;  but  many  who  left  the 
colony  were  persons  who  had  simply  made  the  bounty  system  d 
emigration  to  Australia  the  means  of  porooeeding  at  a  snialier  cost  to 
the  gold-fields  in  western  America.  In  1851,  when  gold  was  discovered 
also  in  New  South  Wales,  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  colony  not 
only  set  in  in  a  steady  volume,  but  the  impulse  to  emigrate  from 
Australia  was  arrested,  and  California,  in  the  mstter  -of  population, 
ceased  to  profit  at  the  colony's  expense. 

Wages  varied  very  coiiaerably  doriiig  the  period  imder  i«view. 
Different  contemporary  authorities  give  different  acccmnts  ;  but  the  rate 
of  wages  depended,  no  doubt^  upon  the  distance  of  sk  district  from  the 
seaport,  and  its  accessibility  to  Sydney  or  Melbomne.  In  the  Port 
Phillip  District,  for  instance,  wages  appear  to  have  been  higher  at  this 
time  than  in  New  South  Wales  proper,  and  they  varied  very  much  even 
in  the  parent  colony.  In  the  south^n  districts,  during  the  year  1843, 
station  servants,  hut-keepers,  and  shepherds  received  i>18  per  annum 
with  rations ;  in  the  more  central  districts  shepherds'  wages  ranged 
from  £15  to  £20  per  annum,  together  with  rations  ;  and  the  wages  of 
«ome  classes  of  farm  labourers,  such  as  good  ploughmen,  from  £20  to 
'£25.  Domestic  servants  received  from  £12  to  £15,  and  even  £20, 
■**  according  to  abilities."  The  wages  of  artisans  were,  in  1845,  quoted 
at  rates  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  a  day  ;  and  employment  more- 
ever,  even  at  such  low  remuneration,  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  1849,  while  the  mechanics  of  Sydney  were  suffering  great 
distress  for  lack  of  employment  in  their  respective  trades,  and  were  being 
roughly  censured  by  the  local  press  because  they  would  not  go  into  the 
bush  and  labour  as  hut-keepers  and  "  rouseabouts,"  newly-arrived 
immigrants  were  being  engaged  at  the  following  rates  : — Single  girls  as 
demeetios,  ds.  per  week  and  rations  ;  general  farm-'labourers^  from  £16 
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to  £18  per  year  aod  ralitms;  tmd  plon^men  at  from  £20  to  £25  per 
year  and  rations,  house,  water  aud  fuel  fonnd.  In  BOme  cases  ex- 
perienced shephei'ds,  who  thorouglily  knew  the  conditions  of  the  climate, 
and  the  variationB  of  paBtto^ge,  received  £30  a  year  and  rations.  In 
the  year  18^0  stockmen  and  shepherds  received  from  £15  to  £18  a 
year ;  bullock-drivers  and  ploughmen,  from  £18  to  £30  ;  and  male 
domeatic  servantB  from  £17  to  £33  ;  in  all  cases,  of  coarse,  inclusive 
of  radons,  lodgings,  fuel,  and  water. 

In  the  fcllovii^  table,  which  gives  the  medium  rate  of  wages  for 
each  year  during  the  entire  epoch,  may  be  traced  the  emergence  of  the 
colony  from  the  depression  of  1843  to  the  hopeful  new  conditions  of 
1853  :— 

IBM.    IStT.    IMS.    IBJB.    18S0.    ISfil.    laSi. 
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Rations,  valued  at  about  £12  per  annum,  were  supplied  to  such 

employ^  as  station  servants,  hut-keepers  and  shepherds.     The  weekly 

nation,  as  stateil  by  a.  .Select.  Couimittee  on  Immigration,  comprised  10  lb. 

neat,  10  ib.  tinur,  L'^  111.  fiu;,'ar,  ~,im\a  tobacco,  and  ^  lb,  tea.     If   wages 

*ere  low  during  ilv  iir.st  imrtifn  .>t'  the  pwiod,  so  also  were  provisions, 

and  the  cost  cif  living  was  very  I'onsiderably  reduced,  bread  selling  at 

2id.  to  3d.  the  2-lb.  loaf  ;    meat,  from  2d.  to  3d  per  lb. ;  sugar,  from 

I         2Jd.  to  3d. :  and  wheat,  from  +s.  to  6s.  per  bushel ;  while  dairy  produce 

j^^wul  vegetables  were  plentiful  and  cheap.     In  1644  beef  and  mutton  in 

^HSpdney  were  retailed  at  Ikl.  and  2d.  per  lb.,  and  other  commodities 
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were  proportionately  cheap.     The  following  are  Sydney  market  quota- 
tionA  for  the  year  mentioned  : — 

Wheat,  per  buahel 28.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

MsLize,  per  bushel    Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  4d. 

Oats,  per  bushel 2a.  Od.  „  2s.  6d. 

Barley,  per  bushel 28.  6d.  „  ?tB.  Od. 

Breai  per2-lb.  loaf  2d. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb...Os.  lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

„        salt,  per  Ih 9d. 

Flour,  per  ton    £8  to  £8  10s. 

Potatoes,  per  ton  £1  ICis.  to  £2 

Eggs,  per  dozen   6d.  to  8d. 

Peas,  per  peck 6d.  „  8d. 


Pumpkins,  perdoz. 

Beef,  perqr.,  perlb...08.  O^d. 
„    retail,  per  lh....OB.  1^. 

Veal,  per  lb Os.  3d. 

Poultry,  per  pair Us.  Od. 

Babbite,  per  pair 4s.  6d. 

Sheep,  each 66.  Od. 

Fat  cattle,  per  head... £2  58. 
Milch-cows  (including 

calves),  per  head  £1  15s. 


to  Os.  Oid. 
„  Os.  2(1. 

„  Os.  aid. 

„  2s.  6d. 
„  5s.  Od. 
„  8s.  Od. 
„  £2  158. 

,,£3  15s. 


In  1845  flour  was  quoted  at  XI 0  per  ton,  cattle  at  £1  per  head,  and 
sheep  at  5s.  per  head.  Provisions  appear  to  have  remained  fairly 
cheap,  throughout  the  period,  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  In  1847 
Melbourne  market  quotations  gave  potatoes  as  selling  retail  at  3s.  6d. 
to  4  s,  per  cwt. ;  most  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  low  rates ; 
geese  and  turkeys,  from  6s.  to  7s.  each ;  ducks,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per 
pair  ;  fowls,  from  3s.  to  38.  9d.  per  pair ;  eggs,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d 
per  dozen ;  and  butter  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1848,  wheat  was  quoted  in  Sydney  at  5s.  per  bushel;  meat  at 
2d,  per  lb.,  and  tea  at  2s.  3d.  The  prices  of  provisions  in  Sydney 
markets  in  1849  were  according  to  the  following  rates  : — 


Geese,  per  pair    6s. 

Ducks,  per  pair ....4s. 

Fowls,  per  pair 2s.  toSs. 

Beef,  per  lb 2d.  to  3d. 

Mutton,  per  lb IJd.  to  3d. 

Veal,  per  lb 4d. 

Lamb,  per  lb.  4d. 


Wheat,  per  bushel 4s.  Od.  to  4s.  3d. 

Maize,  per  bushel Is.  8d. 

Flour,  ttno,  per  ton  £11 

Potatr;es,  per  ton £6 

liutter,  per  lb 8d.  to  O^d. 

Cheese,  per  lb 4d. 

Bacon  and  ham,  per  lb 4id. 

Tho  retail  prices  of  articles  in  general  use  were  as  follow : — IVesh 
butter,  1ft.  per  lb.  ;  milk,  3d.  per  quart ;  tallow  candles  (locally-made), 
4d.  per  lb.  ;  cheese,  6d.  per  lb. ;  coffee.  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  tea,  2s.  per  lb. ; 
moi«t  sugar,  3d.  per  lb  ;  refined  sugar,  6d.  per  lb. ;  colonial  tobacco, 
9d.  per  lb.;  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  at  like  low 
prices.  A  sheep  could  be  purchased  at  4s.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  a  milch- 
cow  at  2 Oh,  to  30s.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  however,  fat  cattle  were 
quoted  at  £5  per  head,  and  beef  and  mutton  were  sold  at  the  unusual 
prices  of  4d.  and  5d.  per  lb.,  but  meat  did  not  long  remain  so  dear.  In 
December,  1849,  prime  beef  was  quoted  at  6s.  4d.  to  8s.  per  cwt.; 
mutton  was  selling  at  2d.  per  lb. ;  fat  stock  had  declined  to  50s.  a  head ; 
and  wheat  was  quoted  at  3s.  8di  per  bushel.  In  1850  beef  was  retailed 
in  Sydney  at  Id.  to  1  id.  per  lb. ;  tea  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  sugar,  21d. 
per  lb.  ;  and  wheat,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

House  rent  remained  comparatively  high,  notwithstanding  that 
building  was  at  a  standstill,  that  mechanics  were  looking  vainly  for 
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^'  had  fallen  33  per  cenL  in  value 

pRopie  to  California.      A  return 

.lise  qualifications,  showed  that  there 

;.  of  Sydney  288  bouses  with  a  rental 

with  a  rental  of  j£5  and  under  £10  ; 

I II  to  £20  ;  and  4,204  with  a  rental  of 

i1l((  year  184i  some  slight  I'eactioii  was 
rit'  the  colony,  and  the  depressed  state  of 
I  1)1',  reviving.     Contemporary  writers  hailed 
-li  stiirting-point  for  renewed  enterprise- and 
iitiiitely,  the  condition  of  things  was  in  no  way 
!,  and  the  depression  shortly  afterwards  became 
■  III  ever.     Australia,  however,  had  no  exceptional 
■VI-  is  little  doubt  that  the  local  disasters  were  but 
iii^  wave  of  depression  which  rose  in  Europe.    Through- 
I  the  eastern  colonies  the  greatest  distress  was  felt,  and 
'  liouses  whose  credit  had  hitherto  been  undoubted,  and 
diited  their  establishnieiit  from  the  foundation  of   tho 
Here  laid  prostrate. 
I'wn,  meat-canning,  and  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in 
:i'\ive  the  commerce  of  the  colony  from  the  stagnation  and 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  yet  notwithstanding  all  expedients 
steadily  became  gloomier,  prices  continued  seriously  to  decline, 
;[iit-ulation    was    practicaUy   at   a   standstill.       It    is   difficult   to 
.iiii!  to  what  depths  the  colony  might  have  sunk  had  it  not  been 
t-lif  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  when  the  face  of  everything,  as  if  at 
'    word  of  a  magician,  became  instantly  changed,  although  the  full 
■iluence  of  the  discoveries  was  not  felt  until  the  following  year. 
Tlie  industries  during  this  period  comprised  sheep  and  cattle-breeding, 
"haling  and  sealing,  coal-mining,  horse-breeding,  general  and  dairy  farm- 
ing, timber-getting,  and  gold-mining,    Boiling  down  sheep  and  cattle  for 
tlieir  fat   was,    of    course,    only   an    effort  to   realise   something   on 
depreciated  stock — an  expedient  which  cannot  be  regai-ded  aa  a  legiti- 
mate industry  at  all ;  while  the  southern  whale  fisheries  were  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     From  time  to  time  small  vessels 
were  sent  to  collect  trepang  on  the  northern  coast,  and  this  was  subse- 
quently exported  to  China,  where  it  commanded  a  ready  market ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  industry  was  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  and  it  was, 
tiierefoi-e,  allowpil  to  I'all  ipI]'      The  production  of  tallow,  just  prior  to 
the  diseiivery  of  golit,  waN,  (<>  nil  intents  and  purposes,  the  colony's 
staple  industry.      In  the  full  of  ihi;  year  1847  a  local  journal  bewailed 

le  production  <if  u  veariy  output  of  10,000  tons  of  tallow 

e  slaughtering  iif  T'l.OOO  head  of  cattle  (sufficient  to  feed 
'or  line  yciir,  at  the  proportion  of  10  lb,  of  meat  per 
1  400,000  siR'cp  (sufficient  to  feed  40,000  people). 


•▼ 


'^   .^* 


»  1  -»# 


'      ^^^0<K 


'Ulm:  .4 


The  iifch  p«<^W  ^'^  nW^  ^>'»ir>n7  ji  mdiMKimL  iiktorj  extends  from 
die  year  I85li  t/#  i^5^,^  pi^tui  m  prnf^rlj  tlie  pczkid  of  goid-imntiiig 
tfarongbont  th^  ^.awf/ffri  Aostraiian  Cf^niea,  and  even  in  ]!!^ew  Zealand. 
£t  b^iiui  shortly  A/t^vr  t^»#;  Mp^ratioii  frcwi  tke  modier  eolony  ol  the 
Part  FhilUp  SHntnHf  HnH  hn  fr^rmation  into  a  aeparate  paroTince  under 
die  naaie  ol  VicUmfif  an/l  ^'J^rft^K  jaift  prior  to  a  subsequent  dismember- 
moafe,  in  wbieb  origiriaUffl  tfiA  iw>rthem  colonj  of  Queensland.      The 
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whole  epodb  may  be  sumioarised  as  one  of  rapid  growth  and  great 
dumge,  ushered  in  with  the  rush  for  gold,  and  aiding  wit^  the  subsi- 
deoice  of  the  intense  exc^temesxt  and  the  stoppage  of  immigration.  The 
first  half  of  the  pmod  is  associated  with  the  concluding  years  of  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy's  term  of  office ;  the  second  half  with  a  portion 
of  Sir  William  Denison's  administration.  The  epoch  is  chiefly  interesting 
politically  on  account  of  the  initiation  of  responsible  government,  the 
first  elected  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  asseiftbtling  on  the  22nd 
May,  1856 ;  and  eoEEuaekerdally,  because  of  the  constmetion  of  the  firat 
railroad  in  the  col<my,  and  the  establishment  of  steam  communica- 
tion with  Great  Britain — the  Chusan,  the  flrst  steamer  from  EiogiUnd,. 
arriving  in  Sydney  on  31st  August,  1852. 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  fche 
previous  period^  but  it  prepared  the  colony,  by  the  creation  of  fictitious, 
values,  for  fmother  depression,  and  effected  a  revolution  in  all  induatrial 
relations.  According  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  supply  of  labour  in 
many  occupations  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  there  were  more 
persons  desirous  of  hiring  labourers  than  there  were  labourers  to  be 
hired.  The  diggings  drained  not  only  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but 
Adelaide,  Hobart,  and  every  other  Australian  centre.  Most  brancheB 
of  industry  and  all  public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  In  1852  it  waa 
estimated  that  no  fewer  than  fi'om  8,000  to  10^000  men  were  engaged 
in  gold-mining  in  New  South  Wales  alone:  In  1856,  when  the  output 
had  fallen  considerably,  the  number  of  gold^mineops,  according  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  Census  returns  collected  during  that  year,  was  4,451. 
Mr.  Christopher  RoHeston,  then  Kegiatrar-Creneral,  insisted,  however, 
that  these  figures  indicated  only  those  residing  on  the  gold-fields  on  the 
Ist  March,  1856,  who  were  then  actually  engaged  in  digging  for  the 
precious  metal,  and  who  comprised  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  number  that  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  wei*e  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  usual  callings  to  try  their  l^ck  at  digging  for  gold.  As 
bearing  upon  the  same  question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tha 
number  of  persons  who  found  emfdoyment  in  pastoral  pursuits  fell  from 
15,619  in  1851  to  12,387  in  1856,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  over 
a  million  in  sheep,  and  of  half  that  number  In  cattle.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  hands  was  not  due  to  improvements  effected  in  the 
management  of  station  properties,  but  to  the  desertion  of  shepherds  and 
persons  tending  cattle,  who  left  the  uneventful  life  of  the  pastoraHst  to 
join  in  the  search  for  gold,  principally  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Victoria,  which  province  had  absorbed  over  30,000  persons,  chiefly 
able-bodied  adults,  who  had  crossed  the  river  Murray  to  the  gold-fields^ 
of  the  south,  and  had  never  returned. 

The  gold  fever  brought  to  Australia  not  only  young,  stalwart, 
enterprising  men  of  great  endurance,  and  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
to  almost  any  conditions  of  life,  but  also  multitudes  of  others  whose 
ehief  idea  was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without  exertion. 
Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  digger's  lot,  without  trade  or 
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profession,  and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  manual  labour,  they  mostly 
drifted  back  to  Sydney,  where  a  large  number  of  unemployed  had 
gathered  together  in  1858,  when  the  rush  to  the  Port  Curtis  gold- 
field  broke  out.  Joining  the  unemployed  from  the  mines  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  they  rushed  in  thousands  to  the  new  field,  no 
less  than  4,000  leaving  Sydney  in  the  space  of  a  month,  while  6,000 
went  from  other  parts  of  Australia.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show 
that  the  Port  Curtis  gold-field  could  not  maintain  so  many,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  majority  left  for  Sydney>  where  they  roamed 
the  streets  disappointed  and  unemployed,  until  drawn  away  by  the 
attraction  of  other  rushes. 

During  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing 
immigrants  to  come  to  the  colony  from  the  United  •  Kingdom  as 
hibourers  and  mechanics,  and  in  view  of  the  great  dearth  of  labour  in 
all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  the  importation  of  a  useful  class  of 
foreigners,  particularly  Germans,  was  strongly  urged  in  the  public  prints, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  any  number  of  men  from  Germany  could  be 
persuaded  to  emigrate  from  their  native  land  under  engagement  to 
refund  all  the  expenses  of  their  passage  out.  Many,  in  fact,  were  so 
imported,  under  two  years^  indentures,  at  £20  per  year,  binding  them- 
selves to  refund  £18,  the  cost  of  the  passage,  out  of  their  total  earnings. 
However,  systematic  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  from  a  European 
country  other  than  the  Unitfed  Kingdom  was  never  carried  into  effect 
on  any  comprehensive  scale.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  a  railway,  the  Government  consented,  in 
the  year  1852,  to  allow  500  railroad  labourers  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  immigration  fund. 

The  rates  of  remuneration  for  ordinary  labour  were  on  the  increase  in 
each  of  the  colonies,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were  coming  to 
a  standstill  for  lack  of  men  to  carry  them  on.  In  Adelaide,  for 
instance,  wages  were  not  on^  daily  advancing,  but  settlers  were  glad  to 
hire  the  aborigines  of  the  colony  to  gather  in  their  crops.  In  the 
sister  colony  of  Victoria,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers 
received,  in  1853,  15s.  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging ;  carpenters,  in 
town,  without  board  and  lodging,  28s.  per  day,  and  in  the  country  22s.  6d. ; 
masons,  in  town,  without  board  and  lodging,  26s.  9d.  per  day,  and  in  the 
country  25s. ;  bricklayers,  in  town  and  in  country,  without  board  and 
lodging,  25s.  per  day  ;  and  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  in  town  and  in 
country,  without  board  and  lodging,  22s.  6d.  per  day.  In  1854  the  rates 
of  wages  ruling  were  quoted  as  follow  : — Smiths  in  country,  20s.  per  day ,; 
masons,  in  country,  228.  6d.;  wheelwrights  in  country,  24s.,  and  in  town, 
30s. ;  carpenters  in  country,  23s.,  and  in  town,  25s ;  and  bricklayers  in 
country,  25s.,  and  in  town  30s.,  without  board  and  lodging  in  each  case. 
But  in  Victoria  wages  were  much  higher  than  in  the  parent  colony,  in 
consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  mining  boom  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  nearly  all  enterprise  and  all  available  labour  in  the  one  direction 
of  gold-getting. 


WAGES  IS  FIFTH  FESIOD. 
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The  following  table  sho'ws  the  ruling  rates  of  wages  in  Kew  Soath 
Wales  during  the  period,  taking  only  the  most  prominent  trades.  Tn 
illustrate  the  vast  change  which  a  few  years  made,  the  rates  for  1851 
are  also  given  : — 


Trade  or  Colllntc. 


1851.       ISSi.       1863.'       18M.       IBM. 


1967.         1858.         4 


XaUi,  per  day,  iHUuut  board  and  lodging. 


B.  d 

Firrien 

PhnnbeniuKlgluaen  .... 
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Lodunnitbs  

S3S,:::::::::::::: 
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7  a 
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The  prices  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  of  all  articles  of  clothing  were, 
daring  this  golden  era,  lai^ely  increased  ;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a 
commodity  in  the  market,  whether  an  article  of  use  or  of  luxury,  the 
price  of  which  might  not  be  described  as  "  fancy."  la  1853  bread 
sold  at  3 J d.  to  4d.  per  lb.,  but  certain  lines  of  provisions  were  fairly 
reasonable ;  for  instance,  tea  was  quoted  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  sugar  at  3Jd., 
fresh  meat  at  3d.,  butter  at  Is.  3d.,  potatoes  at  Cs.  per  cwt.,  brandy  at 
233.  per  gallon,  and  imported  beer  at  5s.  per  gallon ;  flour,  however,  was 
lUoled  at  3d.  per  lb.,  the  j)i  Ice  per  ton  ranging  between  £20  and  X27. 

House-rent  rose,  of  i-i.ur.sc,  with  the  influx  of  population,  the  number 
of  perarjns  requiring  rcsiiii'iitiMi  accommodation  being  so  much  in  excess 
ot  habitable  dwellings  thai  t\u-  Census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  709  houses  as  beiu::  iu  ocrupatioa  although  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  builder.     As  illustrative  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  this  par- 
it  is  interesting  to  ii-,tf  tLat  of  39,807  dwellings,   1,709  were 
1  were  dravf*.  :i.u(l  fi-l    were  ships  used  as  residences.      Of  the 
»berof  lLabitatii>]is  in  the  colony,  23,790  were  built  of  wood, 
i.'ik  tui  bark,  slabs,  wattle  and  dab,   and  the 
hill'  more  than  32  per  cent,  of  Che  dwellings 
It  bark  or  thatclj. 
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Tbe  eight  or  nine  jeara  chftraeteriaed  by  the  rage  of  ike  gold 
fever  exercised  a  very  great  econoimc  eiSMi  on  the  coaditaon  d  tke 
working  classes,  lor  had  there  heen  no*  discovery  of  gold  it  is  sot 
improbable  that,  with  respect  to  both  the  standard  of  living  and  tbe 
remuneration  of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850  would 
have  long  remained  without  any  great  change  for  the  better.  In  those 
days  the  standard  of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical  test  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Australia,  who  were  thought  well 
off  simply  because  their  earnings  enabled  them  to  enjoy  comforts 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  fellows  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  gold 
era  this  has  been  changed,  and  the  standard  now  made  for  themselves  by 
Australian  workers  has  no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  country.  Hie 
attractions  of  the  gold-fiidds  had  also  a  marked  subsequent  effect  upon 
industries  of  an  absolutely  different  character.  Many  men,  of  all 
sorts  of  trades  and  professions,  who  were  drawn  to  these  shores  by  the 
prospect  of  acquiring  enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  their  inde- 
pendence, remained  in  the  country,  and  pursued  less  exciting  and  lees 
precarious  callings,  while  gold-miners  themselves  in  many  cases  ceased 
the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  which  was  to  have  made  them  rich,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  winning  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  and 
other  minerals. 

Another  effect  of  the  gold  rush  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Although 
New  South  Wales  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  open  to  the  reception  of 
British  convicts,  yet  the  colony  was  permeated  with  social  and  econoBue 
ideas  begotten  of  the  transportation  era.  The  men  who  had  been 
convicts,  or  who  were  bom  of  convict  parents,  were  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population,  while  the  employers  had,  for  the  most  part, 
at  one  period  or  other  of  their  career,  been  masters  of  bond  labour.  A 
few  years  changed  all  this.  It  was  as  if  Australia  had  been  newly 
discovered  ;  certainly  the  country  was  recolonised,  and  the  bond 
population  and  their  descendants  became  a  small  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation which  every  year  made  more  insignificant,  until  at  the  present 
day  it  is  only  in  out  of  the  way  comers  that  there  is  anything  to 
remind  the  observer  that  New  South  Wales  was  at  one  time  a  penal 
settlement. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  considerable  activity  was  shown  in 
testing  the  navigable  waters  of  the  colony,  and  repeated  efforts  were 
made  to  open  up  communication  by  way  of  the  rivers  Murray  and 
Darling,  which,  of  course,  had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  great 
pastoral  industry  of  the  colony  by  affording  means  of  cheap  transit  for 
the  leading  staple  of  the  interior.  In  1853,  W.  R.  Randall,  in  his  small 
steamer,  the  Mary  Anne,  was  the  first  to  proceed  up  the  Murray,  and 
eventually  he  reached  Maiden's  Punt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echuca  to 
Moama  was  then  named.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Cadell  proceeded 
in  a  steamer  up  the  Murray  to  near  Albury  "  wil^  the  greatest  ease 
and  success."  This  voyage  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the   inauguration    of   regular    steam-service  on   the   liver. 
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I  Oai^fi,  JohnaoD,  uid  fiobarlwiu,  tati  Ve.  ItatidftU,  sabae- 
qnestly  ftdlowed  ap  tlte  original  essay*  in  tie  dinction  of  inltund  liyvt 
nsivi^tiaa  by  Hteaaning  op  the  counes  of  Ae  Mumtmbidgee,  t^ 
Diriing,  the  Bkrwoo,  and  the  Edwards,  thus  making  aceeosible  to  pof»- 
l&tkm,  and  opening  'op  to  tbd  'wool-gro«ring  induatiy,  an  enormous 
«ipHma  of  t«rritorj.  In  the  north,  A.  C.  Qr^gray  (in  search  rf  Leich- 
kudt),  Dalrymple,  and  other  ezplorvTB,  were  aucceasiTely  unlocking 
to  the  eqnatterB,  who  followed  doaely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areaa 
of  pasttuage,  whose  ahnoet  immediate  occupation  advanced  the  northern 
coageriee  of  sqaatting  localities,  known  as  the  Uoreton  Bay  I>istrict,  in 
rapid  strides  to  the  dignity  of  the  ccJony  of  QaeecBland.  It  is  note- 
worthy, sad  distinctly  charscteristic  of  the  period,  that  by  the  year  1854 
the  purchaae  of  land  tor  agricultural  pnrpoieB  had  almost  ceased,  terri- 
tory being  taken  up  instead  in  large  tracts  by  pastoral  lessees  for  gT»Eing 
purposes. 

The  development  of  the  pastoral  industry  made  further  and  further 
migrations  inland  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  first  years  of  Australian 
history  the  coastal  belt  only  was  available,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  in  1813,  a  new  horizon  stretched  before  the  pastoral 
im^nation,  and  with  each  successive  discovery  by  Oxley  or  Cunningham 
or  Mitchell  or  Hume  plain  was  added  to  plain  of  pasture,  and  the  paths 
of  the  exploreFB  were  dotted  with  chains  of  squattages.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  pastoral  settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive 
their  herds  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  good  country  when  they  increased 
beyond  the  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
river-courses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  country 
bordering  them  occupied.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle 
were  decreasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  neces> 
nary  to  breed  them  at  the  least  expense.  These  herds  were,  however, 
inferior  in  strain  ;  they  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageaUe,  and 
it  was  Mily  with  the  inflm  of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days, 
when  high  prices  were  paid  for  meat,  that  they  acquired  any  valua 
The  cattle,  nevertheleas,  showed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for 
stock-grazing,  and  proved  that  land  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
adesert  was  very  fattening  pasture^ffl  they  bad  discovered  "  salt-bosh," 
a  fodder  plant  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbage  have 
long  withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the  river  country,  or 
Riverina,  has  never  since  been  challenged. 

There  were  three  great  waves  of  settlement  which  swept  over 
Australia.  The  tir-t.  !>•  "  liiil,  nlliihliMi  lias  already  been  made,  flowed 
"ver  the  inlajul  phiiiiH  bfiwi^L'ii  t)i.'  L'oliMiies  of  M"«w  South  Wales 
Victoria,  and  Houtli  Austi-alio.  'I'lio  serond  rolled  further  inland,  and 
beyond  the  occupied  I'ountrj',  its  far  ;ls  the  central  basin  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  third  went  northwar'd  to  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The 
first  migratiaa  of  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the 
Eiild-diggeM.  The  success  of  this  pionepr  movement  inspired  the  second 
experiment,  vhkh  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wooL     The  third 
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essay  in  pastoral  settlement  was  occasioned  by  the  maintained  and  in- 
creasing value  of  all  squatting  property.  The  growth  of  the  pastoral 
industry  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  also  the  influence  that  the 
gold  discoveries  had  upon  it — on  the  one  hand  retarding  its  develop- 
ment by  depriving  it  of  labour,  and  on  the  other  hand,  encouraging  it 
by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  carcase  meat.  In  1851  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  colony  was  estimated  at  about  7,000,000,  and  in  1861, 
just  after  the  subsidence  of  the  wild  days  of  speculative  excitement, 
6,000,000  ;  hence  the  dearth  and  costliness  of  labour,  together  with  the 
demand  for  meat,  appear  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  decrease  of 
the  flocks  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  head  during  the  decade.  The 
subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  at  each 
year  of  the  period,  together  with  the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool  and 
of  tallow  and  lard  ; — 


'^7^«M 

OVn^rk 

Kxports  of— 

I  ear. 

oiieep. 

• 

Wool. 

Tallow  and  Lard. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1852 

7,707,917 

676,816 

146,811 

1853 

7,929,708 

999,896 

134,708 

1854 

•    8,144,119 

1,181,956 

164,256 

1855 

8,602,499 

1,078,017 

123,255 

1856 

7,736,323 

1,303,070 

137,202 

1857 

8,139,162 

1,275,067 

82,134 

1858 

7.581,762 

1,126,486 

53,186 

Horses  and  homed  cattle,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  although  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  latter  in  1858.  The  number  of  pigs  in  the 
colony  gradually  decreased  to  the  year  1854  ;  in  1855  they  added 
nearly  5,000  to  their  number ;  in  1856,  nearly  38,000 ;  and  in  1857, 
over  3,000  ;  but  they  declined  in  1858  by  over  16,000.  The  following 
are  the  stock  returns  for  the  period  : — 


Year. 

Horses. 

Horned  Cattle. 

PiRS. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1852* 

123,404 

1,495,984 

78,559 

1853 

139,765 

1,552,285 

71,395 

1854 

148,851 

1,576,750 

63,256 

1855 

158, 159 

1,858,407 

68.091 

1856 

168,929 

2,023,418 

105,998 

1857 

180,053 

2,148,664 

109,166 

1858 

200,713 

2,110,604 

92,843 

NEGLECT  OF  AQRICULTUEE. 
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Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  duriug  the  days  of  the  gold 
fever,  and  the  sales  of  land  realised  far  from  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  .the  increasing  influx  of  population.  In  1840  there  were 
126,116  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the  land  revenue  for  the  year  was 
£316,626.  In  1854,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  number  of  acres 
under  crop  was  131,857,  and  the  revenue  from  land  sales,  £319,533. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultivation  for  each  year 
of  the  period,  together  with  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
colony's  Crown  lands  : — 


Year. 

Area  under  cultivation. 

Revenue  from  land 
sales. 

acres. 

£ 

1852 

131,730 

55,808 

1853 

139,014 

211,035 

1854 

131,857 

319,533 

1855 

171,100 

270,636 

1856 

186,034 

245,555 

1867 

184,514 

210,333 

1858 

223,296 

240,633 

In  1846  there  were  183,360  acres  under  •  cultivation ;  in  1843  there 
had  been  146,165  acres.  A  comparison  between  these  years  and  the 
years  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  wiU  show  how  the  agricultural 
interest  had  been  brought  almost  to  a  standstill  during  the  period  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  gold-fields.  But  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  precious  metal  not  only  had  its  temporary  effect  upon 
the  pastoral  and  agricultural  development  of  the  colony ;  it  retarded 
also  the  growth  of  its  manufacturing  industries,  though  it  doubtless 
attracted  hither  the  population  to  whom  these  industries  owed  their 
subsequent  revival,  and  who  supplied  labour  to  operate  them.  In  the 
following  table  the  mills  and  factories,  together  with  the  population  of 
the  colony,  are  given  for  each  year  of  the  period,  with  a  similar  series 
of  facts  for  the  preceding  seven  yeiurs : — 


Mills  and 

Mills  and 

Tear. 

Population. 

manufacturing 

Tear. 

Population. 

manufacturing 

* 

establishments. 

establishments. 

1845 

181,556 

266 

1852 

208,254 

286 

1846 

196,704 

262 

1853 

231,088 

284 

1847 

205,009 

266 

1854 

251,315 

286 

1848 

220,474 

305 

1855 

277.579 

371 

1849 

246,299 

354 

1856 

286,873 

432 

1850 

265,503 

3S8 

1857 

305,487 

418 

1851 

♦197,168 

291 

1858 

342,062 

464 

^  Decrease  owing  to  severance  of  Port  Phillip  District. 
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With  steam  oomixmnicatian  with  otiier  parte  of  the  world,  and  the 
imtrodnction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  sjatem,  new  Boarkets  were 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  ooal,  althofogh  it  was  not  before  the 
subsidence  of  the  gold  fe^er  that  they  began  to  be  availed  of.  Tb& 
qnantity  of  coal  raised  in  1852  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1858  over  three 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  1850  and  1851  the  piiee  of  oool 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  ton  ;  in  1852  it  had  risen  to  over  SOs.  per  ton, 
alldiough  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  high  %nis. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  during  the 
period  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Quantity  raised. 

Average  inioe 
per  ton. 

Approximate  total 
value. 

tons. 

B.    d. 

£ 

1852 

67,404 

10  11 

96,885 

1853 

96,809 

16    2 

78,059 

1854 

116,642 

20    6 

119,380 

1855 

137,076 

13    0 

89,082 

1856 

189,960 

12    5 

117,906 

1857 

210,434 

14     1 

148,158 

1858 

216,397 

15    0 

162,162 

Up  to  the  year  1852  the  commerce  of  New  Sotrth  "Wales,  as  shown 
in  the  figures  representing  the  imports,  was  erratic  in  an  especial 
degree,  but  with  iJie  year  in  question  came  a  marked  expanSion  in  the 
colony's  trade,  and  the  volume  of  imports  increased  in  a  single  year 
from  about  two  to  more  l^an  six  and  a  quarter  millions,  although  the 
returns  for  the  next  three  years  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
imports  of  1853  were  due  rafiier  to  speculative  enterprise  than  to  the 
necessities  of  commerce.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Kew  South  Wales  from  1851  to  1858,  the  former  year 
being  included  for  purpose  of  comparison  : — 

Tear.  ImportB.  Exports. 

£  £ 

1851  1,^3,931  1,796,912 

1852  1,900,436  4,604,034 

1853  6,342,397  4,523,346 

1854  5,981,063  4,050,126 

1855  4,668,519  2,884,130 

1856  5,460,971  3,430,880 

1857  6,729,408  4,011,952 

1858 6,059,366  4,186,277 

The  imports  comprised  mainly  manufactured  goods  and  articles  of 
luxury,  while  the  exports  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  raw  material 
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and  gold.  The  product  of  the  sootlieni  fifdierLes  had  greasily  fallen  off 
by  the  beginning  of  l^e  period,  »nd  tiie  expoirt  of  oil,  ete.,  a<7eraged 
for  &ve  years  between  £25,000  and  £30,^0  per  annum.  In  1858  the 
exports  of  the  fiahenes  had  faOen  to  £1,450 ;  in  1859  to  X5S2 ;  and  in 
1860  to  £136.  With  t^e  last-named  year,  the  industry,  around  which 
clxrstere  so  many  histoiical  associatioais,  and  whi(^  is  so  peculiarly 
reniimsoeirt  of  the  early  days  of  Amlaralittn  settlement,  practically 
disappears,  although  a  few  tr^iang  essays  have,  ipom  time  to  time^  been 
made  to  revive  it  in  seuthem  waters,  and  flmaU  quantities  of  oil  have 
been  exported  from  Sydney. 

The  table  last  given  demonstrates  thst  frsm  the  year  1852  to  1858 
t^e  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  no  less  than  £3,451,415,  which 
shows  that  British  capital  was  being  atoacted  to  the  colony,  IdiOQ^ 
to  nothing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  was  beong  showered  upon  the  raster- 
osleny  of  Victoria.  The  grcrwth  of  the  exports  after  1851  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  quantity  o#  gold  sent  away  during  tihe  first  years  of  the 
diggings,  tho^^  the  industry  ri^ndly  dedxned,  not,  howe^<er,  from  the 
eiSaustion  of  the  fields,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  rapid  discoveries  of 
the  precioiis  metal  made  in  Victoria  afforded  a  more  immediate  induce- 
ment to  exploitation.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  gold 
exported  from  the  two  colcmies  up  to  1858 : — 

Yeax.  NeirBouliiWalM.  Victoria. 

1851  ....„ 468,036       438,777 

1852 2,6eO,9M      8,760,579 

1853 I,781,n2  11,090,643 

1854    773,209  9,214,093 

1865    654,594  11,070,270 

1856   689,174  11,943,458 

1857    674,477  10,987,591 

1858    1,104,175  10,107,836 

The  foregoing  table  explains  the  tremendous  attraction  which  the 
southern  colony  possessed  for  the  population  of  the  Australasian  group. 
Considering  also  that  the  imports  into  Yiotona  during  1854  were 
no  less  than  £17,659,051,  it  is  apparent  that  for  a  period  the  parant 
colony  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  its  own  off-shoot,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  Melbourne.  During  a 
siogle  month  as  many  as  152  ships  arrived  in  Port  Phillip,  conveying 
thither  12,000  immigrants.  The  parent  colony  experienced  a  diminu- 
tion  of  population  owing  to  the  attractionB  of  Victoria,  but  the  drain 
was  only  temporary,  as  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  increased 
from  208,254  in  1852  to  342,062  in  1858,  showing,  for  the  entire  epoch, 
a  gain  of  133,808,  or  a  rate  of  increase  of  upwards  of  64  per  cent,  for  a 
space  oE  six  years; 
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lb  was  not  until  1846  that  the  people  of  Sydney  began  to  awaken  to 
the  advantages  of  railroad  communication,  and  moot  the  desirability  of 
connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  inland  city  of  Goulbum  ;  and  not 
until  two  years  afterwards  that  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  line  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  with  subsequent 
possible  extensions.  In  1850  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  Australia  was  turned.  In  1853  a  second  company  was 
formed,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway  from  Newcastle  to 
Maitland ;  but  both  companies  came  to  grief,  and  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  take  the  projects  over.  On  the  26th  September,  1855,  the 
line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta  was  declared  open  to  public  traffic, 
and  thus  was  inaugurated  the  railway  system,  which  has  had  in  more 
recent  times  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  commercial  development  of 
the  colony.  For  many  years,  however,  railway  construction  languished, 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates  being  doubtless  considerably  damped 
by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,  only 
14  miles  in  length,  cost  about  £700,000 — or  £50,000  a  mile — six  times 
as  much  as  the  original  promoters  estimated  would  be  required  to 
build  the  line  all  the  way  from  Sydney  to  Goulbum,  a  distance  of 
134  miles. 

Reference  lias  already  been  made  to  the  opening  up  of  steam  com- 
munication with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  Chusan,  the 
Australia,  and  the  Great  Britain — the  last-named  the  largest  ship 
afloat  at  that  time — visited  Port  Jackson.  In  1856  a  steam  service, 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  character,  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company ;  but  the 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  come.  These 
early  essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  stimulating  the  colonists 
to  agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  mail-packets  via  Panama,  but  they  did  not  bear 
fruit  until  the  year  1866. 


Sixth  Industrial  Period,  1 859-1 862, 

The  years  extending  from  18.^9  to  1862  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  sixth  period  in  the  colony's  industrial  history.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  speculator 
of  one  moment  became  the  beggared  adventurer  of  the  next,  and  the 
outcast  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  months.  The  com- 
munity appeared  to  be  vaguely  restless,  as  though  beginning  to  realise 
that  the  golden  era  of  their  experience  was  rapidly  drifting  into  a  pro- 
saic period  of  sterner  conditions,  and  slower  and  more  arduous  growth. 

Wages,  as  recorded  for  the  period,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
nominal,  as  employment  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  speculation  was 
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quiescent.     The  following  are  given  as  the  rates  m  the  prominent  tntdee 

imd  callings : — 


CarpeDt«rs  

Blaokamiths  . . . 
WhselwrightB... 
Bricklayera 


Malta,  per  day,  uritluml  board  and  lodtfmg. 


i.  d. 

B.    d. 

»    6 

10    6 

9    6 

10    6 

9    6 

10    0 

10    6 

10    6 

9    9 

11     6 

im,  tml/i  board  arid  la 


I    30to35    I    30to35    1    30to; 

FemaUs,  per  annum,  tailk  board  and  lodging. 


25  to  30 

16  to  18 
20  to  25 

15  to  18 
20  to  25 

16  to  20 

26  to  30 
16  to  26 
25t«3n 
15  to  20 
18  to  25 
18  to  25 

26  to  30 
20  to  25 
25  to  30 
16  to  20 
20  to  25 
20  to  25 

Farm   Secront*   and    Dwry-I 

22 

The  average  pric«s  of  some  of  the  principoi  articles  of  consumptioB 
for  the  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  are  quoted  as  follow  :— 


ArUiIe  ot  ConsciDptioa. 


Wheat,  per  baahel    8  0 

Bread,  let  quality,  per  lb.  I    0  3} 

Flour,  „  per  lb.  ]    0  Sj 

Bice,perlb.   '    0  5 

Oatmeal,  per  lb i    0  6 

Tea.perlb. |    2  3 

^^^  CotE«e,pw\b 1    1  6 

^K^  Ueat,  frrali,  per  lb 0  4 

^^B         Bvtter,  f  reali.  per  tb.    1  li 

^^B        Gkeeae,  Engliah,  per  lb. 

^^^^^"DtOM  of  the  pi 

kV 


peri'id  tls'Ti'  were  in  the 
Imd  declined   to 
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5,162,671,  a  decrease  due  mainly  to  the  severance  of  Queensland  from 
the  mother  colony.  In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  nnmbers 
of  sheep  and  other  stock  in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  of  the 
period,  together  with  the  value  of  wool  and  of  tallow  and  lard  exported 
at  the  time : — 


Year. 


Hones: 


Homed 
Oattle. 


Pig*. 


Sheep. 


Export  of 
Wool 


Enortof 

Tallow  and 

Lard. 


1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

214,684 

251,407 
233.220 
273,389 

2,190,976 
2,408,586 
2,271,923 
2,620,383 

119,701 
180,662 
146,091 
125,541 

5,162.671 
6,119,163 
5,615,054 
6,145,651 

1,458,005 
1,454,289 
1,768,978 
1,801,186 

37,275 

28,794 

60,816 

104,030 


Renewed  attention  was  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  which  had  long 
remained  neglected.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  crops,  which  was 
247,542  acres  in  1859,  had  in  1862  increased  to  302,138  acres. 

The  manufacturing  industry  also  made  progress,  and  while  in  1860 
the  factories  and  works  in  the  colony  numbered  567,  in  1861  the 
number  was  601,  and  in  the  following  year  645. 

During  the  period  gold-raining  was  actively  prosecuted,  and  the  yield 
for  the  year  1862  was  better  than  that  of  any  year  since  1852.  Coal 
was  gradually  growing  into  a  staple  commodity,  and  in  1862  the  value 
of  the  export  reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  value  of  gold  and  of  coal  produced 
during  each  year  of  the  period  : — 


Year. 

Production  of  Gold. 

Production  of  CoaL 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 
1,259,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467,780 

£ 
204,371 
226,493 
218,820 
305,234 

The  epoch  closed,  for  the  majority  of  the  community,  with  a  certain 
measure  of  hopefulness,. induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  Parliamentary 
enactment  under  the  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  by  free 
selection  before  survey.  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act — the  measure 
referred  to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it 
initiated  had  lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  efiect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment 
not  previously  open  to  them.  The  main  principle  of  the  measure, 
which  did  so  much  to  assist  recoverv  from  the  dead  level  of  conditions 
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that  prevailed  at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause  : — "Any 
person  may,  upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the  Land  Agent  for 
the  district  a  written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any 
such  lands,  not  less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price 
of  20s.  per  acre,  and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  deposit  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  purchase-money  thereof.  And,  if  no  other  application 
and  deposit  for  the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time,  such 
person  shall  be  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the  piice 
aforesaid." 

The  free  selector  of  any  portion  of  Crown  lands  had  three  years' 
credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-money.  Should 
he,  after  that  time,  be  unable  or  disinclined  to  make  payment,  liberty 
was  granted  him  to  defer  instalments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  principal  amount  remaining 
unpaid.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  of  land 
from  40  to  320  acres  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  extent  of 
his  purchase  for  grazing  ground,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  claimed  by 
any  other  free  selector.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding 
residence,  which  came  to  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 


Seventh  Industrial  Period,  1863-1872. 

The  seventh  period  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony,  extending 
from  the  year  1863  to  that  of  1872,  was  one  when  the  El  Dorado 
dreams  of  the  fifties  had  faded  from  men's  minds,  and  when  the  social 
and  industrial  system  now  existing  was  evolved.  Few  incidents  calling 
for  special  comment  marked  the  history  of  this  epoch,  during  which 
the  most  important  variations  in  the  conditions  of  labour  arose  from 
adverse  seasons,  vast  areas  of  the  colony  having  been  visited  by 
alternate  droughts  and  floods.  The  distress  and  acute  sufiering  which 
resulted  from  these  truly  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  climate  were  very 
great,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was  in  many  instances  accompanied 
by  loss  of  life.  The  colony  was  not  inexperienced  either  in  the  matter 
of  floods  or  of  droughts,  but  the  record  of  such  disasters  during  this 
period  was  exceptional. 

The  year  1862  had  been  ushered  in  with  a  drought,  but  in  February 
and  March  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  south-west. 
Floods  ensued  in  those  distiicts,  but  a  long  period  of  dry  weather 
immediately  followed.  In  the  month  of  September  the  drought  was  so 
severe  that  the  crops  began  to  perish,  and  the  farmers  were  compelled 
to  cut  young  green  yields  in  order  to  supply  fodder  to  the  cattle.  Bush 
fires  raged  in  many  districts.  In  February,  1863,  the  drought  broke 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  the  Hawkesbury  rose  27  feet 
above  its  average  height,  and  floods  everywhere  prevailed  from  Rock- 
hampton  in  the  north  to  Gippsland  in  the  south.     To  the  floods  again 
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Biioceeded  dry  w«ather,  which  marked  the  dosing  months  of  the  year, 
The  yeax  1864  opened  no  more  auspicAonsly.  The  summer  proved  jmt- 
ticnlarly  dry;  .farmers  petitioned  Grovemment  to  he  released  from 
claims  for  seed-<wheat  advanced  during  the  previous  year ;  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed  hy  rust  and  drought, 
and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain — for  floods  were  again  submeigiiig 
many  districts  of  the  colony — and  efforts  were  being  made  in  the 
metropolis  to  provide  aoeommodation  for  the  houseless  poor.  The 
floods,  which  covered  a  period  of  six  months,  extending  from  Febnuny 
to  July,  caused  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  away,  and 
destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property.  The  year  1865  was  normal  as 
regards  the  seasons,  but  unsettled  conditions  again  prevailed  in  18&7. 
In  this  year  the  floods  were  attended  by  loss  of  life  as  well  as  by 
destruction  of  property ;  lines  of  railway  were  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  rains,  and  public  works  in  some  distriote  were  greatfy 
damaged.  The  distress  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  ''  washed  ouf' 
called  so  loudly  for  relief  that  public  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  subscriptions ;  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  others  hastened  to 
the  inundated  districts  with  succour,  and  the  butchers  and  bakers 
of  Sydney  sent  meat  and  bread  to  those  who  had  been  rendered 
destitute.  Dry  weather  supervened  from  October,  1867,  to  January, 
1868,  followed  by  heavy  rains  which  inundated  the  valleys  of  the 
Hawkesbury  and  the  Hunter.  The  year  1869  began  with  a  severe 
drought,  and  the  13th  February  was  proclaimed  by  the  Government  a 
day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  rain.  The  pastoral  industry  was 
severely  affected,  and  the  whole  country  suffered.  In  1870  floods 
prevailed  throughout  the  colony  ;  traffic  was  stopped,  and  much 
property  destroyed.  A  flood  relief  committee  was  formed;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  many  unemployed  in  Sydney,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  send  succour  to  the  **  washed  out"  settlers.  The 
month  of  November  in  this  year  was  specially  fraught  with  disaster  from 
floods.  The  calendar  was  simply  a  record  of  inundations  which  were  . 
general  throughout  the  colony.  About  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  following  year,  damaging  rains  again  visited  the  coast. 
Floods  were  reported  from  Penrith  and  Windsor,  and  in  April  and  May 
the  Hunter  and  most  of  the  other  coastal  rivers  overflowed  their  bonks. 
The  year  1872  was  one  of  less  tense  physical  conditions. 

The  alternations  of  inundation  and  drought,  which  marked  this  period 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  had  a  most, 
baneful  effect  upon  industry.  Money  was  very  dear ;  the  finances  of 
the  colony  were  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  Treasurer 
after  Treasurer  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
bad  seasons,  also,  had  their  effect  in  aggravating  the  general  feeling  of 
depression  by  discouraging  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  soil.  During  the 
keen  distress  in  1866  the  unemployed  in  Sydney  were  sorely  pressed,  and 
to  afford  relief  a  number  were  sent  to  Haslem's  Greek  to  clear  an  bx^a  of 
land  for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  ju8t^flifte^ 


thB  report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  condition  q€  the  unemployed 
had  been  published,  a  rush  broke  out  in  the  Weddiax  Miountains,  and 
lempozwrily  drew  a  great  number  of  the  worklesa  awa^  from  the  city; 
Towards  the  end  of  l^e  period  great  depression  was  experienced  in 
oommorcial  circles;  little  enterprise  was  manifested  in  tibie  building 
trades^  and  property  changed  hands*  at  a  depreciation  in  value  of  about 
50  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost« 

The  early  year»  of  this  period  were  characterised  by  a  large  influx  of 
Chinese,  to  such  a  great  extent  that  at  one  fcime  they  formed  nearly 
4  per  emxt,  of  the  total  population,  and  their  presence  in  New  South 
Wales  wa&  for  long  an  important  factor  in  democratic  and  industrial 
le^slation.      With  the  development  of  the  colony,  and  the  increasing 
richness  of  the  finds  of  the  precious  metal,  these  aliens  poured  into  the 
country  in  ever-increasing  volume.     In  1856  they  numbered  only  1,806';' 
five  yeare  thereafter  they  had  risen  in  number  to  12,988,  or  3*7  per 
cent,  of  the  population.      In   1861  matters  with  regard  to  Chinese 
immigration  reached  a  crisis.     The  gold-field  opened  up  at  Burrangong. 
proved  extraordinarily  rich;  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  and  large 
crowds  of  Chinese  flocked*  to  the  diggings  there.     The  miners  received 
this  influx  of  Asiatic  fossickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a 
public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  "  Burrangong  was 
a  European  or  a  Chinese-  territory."     They  likewise  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Assembly  complaining  of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  Jihousands 
of  Chinese.   This  agitation  against  the  alien  miners  resulted  in  continuous 
riotings;   the   unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims, 
their  tents  were  burned,  and  they  were  generally  ill-used.     The  Govern- 
ment, determined  to  uphold  order  at  any  cost,  despatched  to  the  scene 
of  the  riots,  a  place  called  Lambing  Flat,  a  mixed  force  of  artillerymen, 
with  two  12-lb.  field-pieces,  some  men  of  the  12th  Regiment,  and  some 
members  of  the  mounted  police  force.      The  Premier,  Mr.   Charles 
Cowper,  also  visited  the  field  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
minera,  sympathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  no 
redress  could  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased. 
When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  rapidly 
ceased ;  a  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipperary  Gully  lured  away 
6,000  miners  from  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese 
departed  to  other  fields.      Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  to  the 
Prohibition  Act  of  1888  became  a  growing  menace  to  the  characti^  of. 
the  settlement  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

There  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  rates  of  wages  during  the  period, 
particularly  so  with  regard  to  those  paid  to  mechanics.  In  1864 
the  average  daily  wages  of  carpenters  ranged  from  8s.  to  9s.  in 
town,  without  board  and  lodging ;  of  smiths,  wheelwrights,  and 
IdUAmrs,  from  9s.  to  lOs. ;  and  of  masons^  10s.  In  the  country, 
4  '''^iin.ve  of  board  and  lodging,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths^ 
*  "frights  were  quoted  at  £50  to  £80  per  annum,  and  of 
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bricklayers  and  masons  from  X80  to  £100  ;  farm  labourers,  from  £2S 
to  £30  ;  shepherds,  from  £30  to  £35  ;  female  cooks  and  laundresses, 
from  £26  to  £30 ;  housemaids,  from  £20  to  £26 ;  nursemaids,  from 
£15  to  £26 ;  general  house  servants,  from  £20  to  £30 ;  and  farm- 
house servants  and  dairy-women  from  £18  to  £26.  In  1865  female 
cooks  received  mp  to  £36  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging;  and 
general  house  servants,  from  £20  to  £26.  This  showed  a  decUne  on  the 
rates  of  wages  ruling  in  1863,  when  mechanics  received  from  9s.  to  10s. 
per  day,  and  from  £65  to  £100  per  annum ;  and  farm  labourers  and 
shepherds  from  £30  to  £35.  The  wages  of  female  servants  were  not, 
however,  very  considerably  affected.  In  1871,  workmen  in  the  metro- 
polis convened  meetings  to  protest  against  the  reduction  of  wages; 
nevertheless,  there  were  numbers  who  could  not  obtain  employment. 
The  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  wheelwrights  were  then  quoted 
as  ranging  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  day,  and  from  £50  to  £70  per  annum ;  of 
bricklayers,  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum; 
and  of  masons,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 
The  wages  of  farm -labourers  were  quoted  as  ranging  from  £26  to  £30 ; 
shepherds,  from  £26  to  £35  ;  female  cooks,  at  £30  ;  housemaids,  from 
£20  to  £26  ;  laundresses,  from  £26  to  £30 ;  nursemaids,  from  £13  to 
£25 ;  and  general  house  servants  and  dairy- women  from  £20  to  £26. 
The  average  wages  per  day  or  per  week,  for  each  year  during  the 
period,  were  as  follow  : — 


Trade  or  Calling. 


1863. 


1864. 


1865. 


1S66. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


187L 


Males,  per  day,  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Carpenters  

Blacksmiths    

Wheelwrights 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Farm  labourers  . . . . 
Shepherds    

Cooks    

Housemaids    

Laundresses    

Nursemaids 

Qeneral  servants. . . . 

Fftrm-house  ser-  \ 
vants  and  dairy-  V 
women ) 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  ] 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

9  0 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  0 

8  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

10  0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

8  6 

8  3 

10  0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

8  6 

10  6 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

8  6.j 

9  6 

Males,  per  week,  ivith  board  and  lodging. 


13    0    1  11    6 
13    0      13    0 


11    6 
18    0 


11    6 
13    0 


11    6 
13    0 


11    6 
13    0 


Females,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


11  0 

9  0 

11  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  6 


11  0 

9  0 

11  0 

8  0 

10  0 

8  6 


12  0 

9  0 

9  0 

8  0 

9  0 

8  6 


10  0 

9  0 

10  0 

7  0 

9  0 

9  0 


11 
9 

10 
7 
9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9    0 


11  0 
10    0 

12  0 


8 
11 


0 
0 


10    0 


12  3 

13  3 


11  3 

9  0 

10  9 

8  0 

10  0 

0  0 


12    9 
12    9 


8.  d. 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

9  0 
8  6 


10  9 

11  9 


10  9 

11  6 

9  0 

9  0 

10  9 

10  d 

8  0 

8  0 

10  9 

9  0 

0  0 

9  0 

In  considering  the  table  just  given  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  although  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  the  daily  wage  received 
by  skilled  mechanics,  the  prices  of  commodities  in  general  use  also  steadily 
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fell.     The  following  table  gives  quotations  for  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  for  a  portion  of  the  period  : — 


Article  of  coDSuniption. 


1866. 


Wheat,  per  bushel   

Bread,  Ist  quality,  per  lb. ... 
Flour,        ,,  per  lb. ... 

Kice,  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  per  lb.   

Tea,  per  lb 

Coffee,  per  lb 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb 

Cheese,  English,  per  lb 

Potatoes,  per  cwt.    


B.     d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

6    6 

12    0 

8    0 

0    2i 

0    3 

0    4 

0    2 

0    3 

0    3 

0    3 

0    3 

0    3 

0    4 

0    4 

0    4 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

1    4 

1    4 

1    4 

0    4i 

0    4 

0    3 

1    6 

1    6 

1    9 

1    6 

1     6 

1    6 

7    0 

5    0 

8    0 

B.  d. 
6  6 
0    4 


0 
0 
0 
2 
1 


3 

4 
4 
6 

4 


0    3 


1 
1 


3 
6 


6    0 


The  stoppage  of  immigration  reduced  the  demand  for  residential 
accommodation,  and  rents  came  down  to  about  half  the  rates  ruling  ten 
years  before.  Capitalists  preferreji  to  place  their  money  on  deposit  in 
the  banks,  where  they  obtained  high  rates  of  interest,  to  investing  it  in 
building  properties. 

In  March,  1 863,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melbourne, 
at  which  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  were  represented.  The  questions  discussed  related  to  the 
tariff  and  kindred  matters  ;  intercolonial  customs  duties,  and  their  dis- 
tribution ;  transportation  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Australian 
possessions  ;  a  permanent  immigration  fund,  to  be  provided  under  Act  of 
Parliament  by  each  colony,  upon  an  equitable  basis ;  improvement  of 
internal  rivers  in  Australia  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  irrigation  ; 
coast  lighthouses,  and  other  maritime  questions  affecting  the  shipping 
interest ;  fortnightly  ocean  postal  communication ;  Anglo- Australian  and 
China  telegraph ;  legal  questions,  including  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  of 
patents,  of  joint  stock  companies,  of  probates  and  letters  of  administra- 
tion, and  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  These  questions  subsequently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  various  Australian  Parliaments,  and  resulted  in 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  much  useful  and  needed  legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural industries.  On  the  12th  December,  1862,  this  Committee 
brought  up  a  report  which  stated  that  from  the  evidence  taken  it  was 
shown  that  manufactures  had  not  increased  during  twenty  years  ;  that 
many  which  had  flourished  in  the  past  were  not  in  existence ;  and  that 
in  consequence  thousands  of  youths  were  wandering  about  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  instead  of  learning  some  useful  trade.     This 
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statement  is,  however,  too  sweeping  to  be  accepted  literally,  and  is  not 
supported  by  any  evidence  o£  valne. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period  the  banks  required  as  much  money 
as  they  could  obtain,  and  were  competing  for  it  in  the  local  market, 
giving  for  twelve  months'  deposits  6  and  6 J  per  cent,  interest.  Besides 
the  banks,  private  companies  were  asking  for  money,  for  which  they 
offered  7  per  cent.  ;  while  there-  was  a  large  amount  of  New  Zealand 
Government  debentures  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest  thrown  on  the 
market. 

Trouble  was  experienced  with  the  flocks  and  herds  in  1862  and  in  the 
following  year.  Sheep  were  infected  with  catarrh  and  scab ;  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  reported  to  have  attacked  the  cattle,  and  pleurisy  made 
its  appearance  among  the  horses. 

Grovernor  Young's  term  of  oflfice,  which  extended  from  1861  to  1867, 
was  marked  by  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  in  regard  to  railway 
matters,  but  railway  construction  proceeded  slowly,  the  total  mileage 
open  for  traffic  in  1866  being  only  143.  Several  lines  were,  however,  in 
course  of  construction,  and  at  the  end  of  1871  the  mileage  had  increased 
to  358.  In  that  year  the  lines  open  in  Victoria  measured  329  miles, 
and  in  all  Australia,  1,082  miles. 

This  was  the  great  bushranging  epoch  in  the  colony's  history,  which 
memorises  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Prank  Gardiner,  the 
Clarkes,  Dunn,  Johnny  Gilbert,  Ben  Hall,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder- 
bolt," and  O'Malley.  The  existence  of  this  dangerous  bushranging  pest 
was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  each  successive  Gt)vemment,  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  every  Ministry  that  accepted  office. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  mining,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
manufieicturing  statistics  of  this  period,  as  they  will  be  found  in  the 
.special  chapters  treating  of  the  development  of  these  industries. 


Eighth  Industrial  Period,  1872-1893. 

The  twenty-two  years,  1872-93,  forming  the  ei^th  industrial  period, 
do  not  call  for  such  lengthened  description  as  fbrmer  epochs,  seeing  that 
the  statistics  to  be  fbund  in  various  parts  of  this  volume  illustrate  the 
details  of  the  progress  made.  The  preceding  period  closed  somewhat 
tamely.  Population  was  not  being  attracted  to  the  ccdony  in  any  large 
numbers ;  land  was  not  being  taken  up  by  s^ectors,  nor  was  there  any 
sustained  effort  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  ooiony.  Railway 
construction  was  almost  suspended;  the  expenditure  l^  the  Grovemment 
on  public  works,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was 
small ;  while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  -  to  tiie  country.  In 
1870  the  production  <^  gold  fell  to  the  lowest  point  ance  its  discovery, 
the  total  output  of  the  year  being  valued  at  £931,016  ;  the  condition  of 
agriculture  gave  evidence  of  little  progress,  and  the  land  taken  up  for 
settlement  showed  a  total  of  423,692  acres,  or  rather  less  than  the 
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%tires  for  1862.  Under  tfiich  circnmitancea  the  indsBtrioL  conditions 
could  not  be  said  to  be  bope£ul,  bat  causea  were  at  work  which  were  to 
itEfect  materially  the  progress  of  the  country. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1872  reached  the  respectable  total  of 
£1,643,582,  due  to  the  development  of  the  Hill  End  and  Tambaroora 
Mines.  The  copper-mines,  which  had  not  been  worked  before  to  any 
great  estent,  were  now  systematically  developed ;  tuid  in  the  some  year 
the  rich  tin  deposits  of  the  country  received  attention.  The  advantage  of. 
the  colony  aa  a  place  for  settlement  waa  recognized,  especially  by 
pwaons  in  the  southern  colonies.  Purchases  of  land  from  the  State 
proceeded  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  increased  land  aides  came 
greater  attention  to  primary  industries.  Agricnlturo  expanded ;  and 
cattle-breeding,  which  had  been  losing  importance  since  the  Land  Act 
of  1861  came  into  force,  received  renewed  attention.  Nor  was  sheep- 
breeding  neglected,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  favour  of  the  rival 
industry,  for  tbe  price  of  wool  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  grower, 
(Specially  during  tJie  five  years  ending  with  1875.  These  combined 
eanses  made  the  outlook  very  bright  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  period. 

About  the  year  1872  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the  necessity 
o£  pushing  on  with  tbe  construction  of  railways,  roads,  and  bridges,  to 
open  lip  the  interior  of  tbe  country,  and  an  expansive  public  works 
policy,  involving  tbe  expenditure  of  large  smns  of  borrowed  money,  was 
accordingly  initiated.  In  the  year  named  the  expenditure  on  public 
works  was  £560,931  ;  in  1873,  £722,252  ;  and  during  the  next  twenty 
years  the  average  yeajrty  expenditure  on  public  works  was — 

£ 
1874-78  1,565,1*8 

1879-83  3,320,B86 

1984-88  4,114.984 

lS8»-dS  2,489,914 

During  1872  the  hands  employed  on  public  works  was  probably  not 

more  than  3.000 ;  in  1874-78  the  yeariy  averse  feU  little  short  of  8,000 ; 
during  the  next  five  years  (1879-83)  tbe  numbei^  reached  16,600  ;  in 
1884-88,  20,600  ;  and  in  1889-93,  12,500.  These  figurws  are  exclusive 
of  persons  permanently  employed  in  the  public  departments  and  on  the 
niilwaya 

Coinrident  with  tbe  vigorous  construction  of  public  works,  and 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  grazifra  di'sirous  «i  pnil.frting  tlifms.'lvps  fmm 
the  incursions  of  free  seltetors,  tbere  ai-ose  a  great  ileiiiftiid  for  land, 
whirf)  was  readily  responded  to  by  the  State,  and  tbe  public  lands  were 
hm^Ui  np  with  such  eagerness  that  in  tbe  five  years  from  1872  to 
1877  the  revenue  derived  fiwrn  this  source  increased  from  £800,000 
to  over  iS3, 000,000,  and  tbe  public  excliequer  was  overflowing. 
WagB»  were  high,  employment  steady,  provisions  cheap,  and  numbers 
rf  n^,  for  the  moat  part  young  and  energetic,  were  attracted  to 
fts  oolony  by  tbe  alluring  prospects  held  out  to  them,  the  annual 
mcremant  to  the  population  being  doubled  within  a  few-  years.      To 
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keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  labour  the  Government  maintained  a 
vigorous  immigration  policy,  and  in  the  ten  years  which  closed  with 

1885  nearly  49,000  persons  were  assisted  to  these  shores  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  were  readily  absorbed  in  the  general  population. 
In  all  likelihood  industrial  conditions  would  have  improved  during  this 
period  without  any  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Government,  but  what 
was  probable  was  made  certain  by  the  favourable  combination  of  circum- 
stances alluded  to. 

In  the  following  table  of  average  wages  for  each  year  from  1872  to 

1886  the  quotations  are  classified  as  daily  or  weekly,  according  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  payment : — 


Trade  or  Calling^. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874.       1875.       1876. 


1877. 


1878.       1879. 


Males f  per  day,  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Carpenters    

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers  

Masons 

Plasterers 

Painters    

Boilermakers   

Labourers  and  navvies  ... 
Brickmakers  (at  per  1,000) 


8. 

d. 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

6 

9 

6 

10 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

7 

«i 

■  < 

•   1 

s.    d. 
10    0 


8.    d. 
9    0 


10  0  111  0 

10  0  ill  0 

10  0  111  0 

10  0  |]1  0 

9  0  I  9  0 

10  0  jlO  0 

7  0,70 


s. 

9 
10 
11 
11 
11 

9 
10 

7 


d. 

6 

3 

0 

0 


8. 

10 

11 

12 
11 


0  12 
6  I  9 
0  |10 

0     7 
.     22 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 


8.    d. 

s.    d. 

10    8 

10    8 

U    0 

10    0 

11     0 

11    0 

11    0 

10    6 

U    6 

11    6 

9    6 

9    6 

10    0 

10    0 

7    0 

7    0 

22    6 

23    9 

Males,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Farm  labourers 
Shepherds 


14    0 

13    0 

14    0 

15    0 

15    0 

15    0 

15    0 

14    0 

14    0 

14    0 

15    0 

15    0 

15    0 

14    6 

8.  d. 


10 

8 

10 

0 

11 

0 

10 

6 

11 

6 

9 

6 

10 

0 

8 

0 

23 

9 

15 

0 

14 

6 

Housemaids 

FeTnai 



leSi  per 
9    0 

loeek,  t 
10    6 

mih  hoa 
10    6 

rd  and 
11    0 

lodging 
11     6 

r. 

11    6 

11    6 

11    6 

Laundresses 

10    6 

7    6 

10    0 

10    6 

10    6 

9    0 

10    6 

13    6 

13    6 

9    0 

10    6 

13    6 

14    0 
10    0 

12  6 

13  6 

14    6 
10    6 
14    0 
16    0 

14    6 
10    6 
14    0 
16    0 

14    6 
10    6 
14    0 
17    6 

14    6 

Nursemaids 

11    6 

Creneral  servants 

14    0 

Ck>oks    

18    6 

Trade  or  Galling. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


Males,  per  day,  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Carpenters    

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Boilermakers    

Labourers  and  navvies   

Brickmakers  (at  per  1,000) 


10    0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11 

0 

11     0 

10    0 

9 

6   10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10    0 

11     0 

11 

0 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12    6 

10    6 

10 

6 

11 

6 

11 

6 

11 

6 

11    6 

11     6 

11 

6 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12    6 

9    6 

9 

6 

11 

0 

11 

0 

U 

0 

11    0 

9    6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9    6 

8    0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8    0 

23    9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23 

9 

23    9 

9  0 

9  6 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

9  0 

10  0 

8  0 

23  9 


INTBOBUCTIOm  OF  PBIVATE  CAPITAL. 


Tiade  or  tUIIng. 


UeO.       leSl.       1B83.       U83.       16U. 


MalcK,  jrer  «xtk,  with  board  and  lodjing. 

I  a.    d.|  a.    d.[  a.    d.l  a.    d.|B.  d.1 «. 

FarmUboarera 15    0   15    0   17    6   17    6   17  6   17    ' 

Sh^erds 14    6  |l4    6  |l5    0   15    0  |l5  0   16' 


Females,  per  vieek,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Houwmuda 

Ltundresses 

Nunemaids 

Gsneral 

Cooka... 


11  fi 

11  « 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

U  R 

U  « 

17  B 

17  6 

17  « 

17  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

It  6 

11  6 

11  6 

14  0 

14  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

18  6 

18  fl 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

An  important  factor  affecting  the  industrial  conditions  during  the 
whole  period  following  1872,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  the 
importation  of  private  capital.  The  colony,  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  history,  has  been  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  private  capital, 
and  in  the  years  prior  to  1870  this  iniportatioo  was  chiraBy  in  its  inoet 
acceptable  form,  being  accompanied  by  the  owners.  The  amount  of 
private  money  introduced  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but  even 
as  late  as  1873  it  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1874  money 
commenced  to  Sow  to  the  colony  largely  for  investment  purposes,  and 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  closed  with  1890  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  forty-four  millions  sterling  was  received,  .£6,228,000  coming 
in  1885,  and  £5,392,000  in  tbe  following  year.  It  can  well  be  imagined 
that  the  influx  of  so  large  an  amount  of  private  money,  joined  to  the 
large  expenditure  by  tie  State,  was  felt  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
As  already  pointed  out,  wages  rose  25  per  cent,  in  skilled  trades,  and 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  unskilled  trades,  and  in  some  years  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  colony  willing  to  work  who  was  unemployed.  The 
outlay  on  public  works  reached  a  maximum  in  1885,  when  the  expendi- 
ture was  £5,242,807,  but  in  1888  it  fell  to  £2,106,027.  This  meant 
ttie  throwing  out  of  employment  of  15,000  men,  and  to  mitigate  the 
distress  coneequeut  on  thf  iimlnlity  of  the  ctiLiuiiunity  to  absorb  so 
much  laliour  suddenly  tliiust  upon  it,  thu  Goveniiiieut  started  relief 
works,  and  an  expenditure  of  £387,000  was  incurred  upon  them  before 
they  were  abandoned. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  narrative  just  given,  that  the  largest  ex- 
penditure by  the  State  occurrffd  in  1885,  the  same  year  as  that  in  which 
the  largest  amount  of  private  money  was  brought  to  Ni^w  South  Wales. 
From  1885  the  import  of  capital  fell  off  year  by  year  until  1893, 
when  it  practically  ceased,  so  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  St-ate  from  the 
labour  market  was  not  mibigato^  ^rlfe&fiBI^^  given  by  private 
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capital.      The  following  is  a  statement  of  ihe  average  import  of  private 
capital  per  annum  in  five-year  periods,  oommencing  with  1874 : — 

£ 
1874-78  1,728,600 

1879-83  1,997,200 

1884-88 4,039,400 

1889-93  I,8«9i000 

The  three  last  years  of  the  fourth  period  showed — 

1891    1,338,000 

1892    1,667,000 

1893    115,000 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  many  years  the  amomtt  of  capital, 
both  public  and  private,  brought  to  the  colony  was  much  larger  dian 
could  be  profitably  absorbed,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  was  necessarily 
devoted  to  purposes  purely  speculative,  as  evidenced  in  the  unreaFvalue 
.  which  some  forms  of  property  acquired.  There  was,  however,  an  evil 
of-  greater  consequence  than  a  temporary  inflation  of  values.  It  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  Hmits  of 
absorption  and  the  application  of  it  to  productive  purposes  are  conducive 
to  true  progress,  while  on  the  contrary  the  over4ntroduotton  of  capital, 
however  applied,  means  arrested  progress.  Of  the  twenty-two  years 
comprising  the  eighth  industrial  period,  1885  and  1886  witnessed  the 
largest  introduction  of  capital,  viz.,  j£  11,470,807  in  the  former^  and 
<£10,028,952  in  the  latter  year.  It  is,  theoefor^  not  astonishing  to -find 
bhat  die  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years  when 
compared  with  population  was  less  than  ^r^'cUnd'^^'^  7^*^  ^  ^^  period 
under  review.  The  reader  who  is  interes.,  ^  q  |.  ^ixsuing  this  qujestion 
will  find  ample  food  for  reflection  in  tJi^_^Q  L  of  this  work  deaJing 
with  th»  export  trade. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  drawbacks  just  indicated,  flowing  from  an 

unnecessary  and  at  times  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  ihd 

introduction  of  private  money  beyond  its  requirements,  the  colony  made 

substantial  progress.      At  no  period^  except  in  tii&  five  golden  yeai», 

1853-7,  were  wages  so  high,  and  iu  no  period  was  the  purchasing  pow^ 

of  money  so  great.     The  tide  of  improvement  had  reached  its  highest 

level  during  the  years  1882—85,  and  began  to  recede  in  1886,  when 

employment  became  difficult  to  obtain  and'  wages  began  to  fall..    In 

1886-87  work  in  some  of*  the  southern  district  coUieriea  was  SHi^emded 

for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes ;  iaz  l^SS  thB  ccMdr 

miners  of  the  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  sevenslt  months  ;  in 

1888  and  1889-  the  completion  of  varinus  lai^  public  woiks  tiii»w  out 

o£^  employment  some  12,000  men — ^no  inconsiderable  proportion:  o£ldie 

undk;illed  labour  of  the  country — and'  lai^  numbers  oik  imemplojced 

were  congregated  in  and  around  Sydney ;  in   I8d0  i^e  maritime  and 

pastoral  industries  were  disturbed  by  stnkes  and  disputes  very  huitfiil 
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to  the  conmumJEfy  in  ^neral,  and  to  the  waokong  claaaes  in  'paT<- 
ticiilar ;  and  in  1^92  another  disastrous  fltidke  'OGcnmd,  eamiiig  tb& 
sil^^r  mines  of  -Brdcen  Hill  to  remain  idle  for  f aUy  three  months. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  rednotion  in  the  nominal  rate 
of  wages  in  fi&illed  trades,  though  for  um^dlled  labour  the  rates  ex- 
penenoed  a  decided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  aiieavy  fall  all  round, 
amd  the  second  half  of  that  year  marks  the  b^inning  of  a  new  indus- 
trial period  under  .viastlj  choiiged  conditions,  which  will  be  referred  to 
later  on: — 


Trade  or  Galling. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1802  and 

first  half 

1893. 


Malet,  per  day,  vMlwut  hoard  cmd  lodging. 


CarpenterfS  . 
Blacksmiths 
Bricklayers., 

Masons , 

Plasterers 

Painters    

Boilermakers  

Labourers  and  Navvies... 


I   • • •«   9  •**••••  • 


B.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

B.  d. 

s.  d. 

9  6 

10  6 

11  0 

9  6 

9  6 

10  6 

9  8 

8  6 

8  6 

9  8 

11  6 

10  6 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  6 

10  6 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

11  0 

11  0 

10  6 

10  6 

10  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

10  2 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  8 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

MaleSy  per  week,  toith  board  and  lodging. 


Farm  labourers 
Shepherds    ..... 


17    8 
15    4 


17    8 
15    4 


15    4 


15    4 


15    4 


FemaleSf  per  vfetky  toith  board  awl  lodging. 


Housemaids    .... 

Laundresses    

Nursemaids 

General  servants 
Cooks   


13  6 

13  6 

14  0 

14  0 

14  0 

18  8 

18  8 

18  0 

18  0 

18  0 

11  4 

11  4 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

16  8 

13  6 

14  0 

14  0 

14  0 

21  0 

21  0 

25  0 

25  0 

25  0 

s.  d. 

9  6 

9  8 

10  0 

'9  8 

10  0 

9  0 

10  2 

6  7 


13    6 


10  0 
14  0 

8  6 

11  6 
14  0 


Ninth  Indiktsial  Pbriod. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  course  of 
industrial  history  had  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  not  occurred.  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  wages  had  shown  signs  of  falling  before 
the  suspensions  took  place.  Between  the  first  and  second  half  of  1893 
there  was  a  fall  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  mechanics,  and  a 
«omewhat  greater  fall  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labourers.  In  1894 
there  was  no  further  fall,  but  employment  became  more  restricted.  In 
1895,  however,  there  was  a  still  further  drop,  the  wages  of  the  year 
averaging  for  skilled  workmen  22  per  cent,  below  the  rates  of  1892,  and 
for  unbilled  labourers  about  17|  per  cent.  During  1896  wages  in 
several  trades  ^rose,  »nd«tt  the  beginning  of  the  year  1897  there  were 
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some  further  advances,  and  generally  more  regular  employment  than 
at  any  time  since  the  bank  crisis ;  but  it  is  altogether  too  early  to 
say  whether  the  improvement  so  far  visible  is  merely  temporary  or  is 
indicative  of  the  pa&sing  away  of  the  industrial  depression. 

During  the  period  under  review  there  has  been  a  stoppage  of  nearly 
all  forms  of  speculative  activity ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
a  marked  extension  of  agriculture  and  important  mining  developments. 
From  1891  to  1896  the  area  under  crop  was  increased  by  813,334 
acres,  and  the  output  of  gold  by  142,736  ounces.  The  following  were 
the  average  wages  for  the  more  important  trades : — 


Trade  or  Galling. 


1883 

(second  half) 

and  1894. 


1895. 


1898. 


1897. 


Males,  per  day,  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Carpenters 

Blacksmiths    

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers    

Painters  , 

Boilermakers 

Labourers  and  Navvies 


B.    d. 

s.    d. 

8.   d. 

'    8.    d. 

9    6 

8    0 

8    0 

8    6 

8    0 

6    8 

8    6 

9    0 

9    6 

8    6 

9    0 

9    0 

8    6 

7    8 

9    0 

9    0 

8    6 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

8    0 

7    0 

7    0 

8    0 

9    0 

8    0 

8    6 

10    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

Farm  labourers 


Males,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 

12    6  •      I       12    6        I      12    6 


13    6 


Females,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Housemaids    

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

10  0 
14    0 

7    6 

11  6 
14    0 

10    0 

Laundresses    

14    0 

Nursemaids 

7    6 

General  servants    

11    6 

Cooks  , 

14    0 

Wages  in  relation  to  Cost  op  Living. 

For  the  periods  under  review  in  the  foregoing  pages  mooey  wages  have 
alone  been  dealt  with,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wages — that  is,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
in  comparison  with  their  nominal  valua  Such  a  comparison  must 
necessarily  be  defective  in  some  respects,  since  with  changing  condi- 
tions come  other  forms  of  labour,  and  with  higher  wages  greater  consump- 
tion, so  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days  long  past  there  is 
danger  of  weighing  what  is  now  important  against  what  was  formerly  of 
no  consequence ;  notwithstanding  this  it  gives  a  more  exact  notion  of 
the  value  of  wages  at  different  periods  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.    It  also  affords  the  only  true  standard  by  which  material  conditions 
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at  different  times  can  be  accurately  gauged.  In  the  following  table  are 
compared  an  ordinary  mechanic's  wages  in  money,  the  level  of  real  wages 
onthebasisof  their  purchasing  power,  and  the  price  level  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  consumption,  for  each  period  commencing  with  the  year 
1821.  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  extend  the  comparison  to 
the  first  period  of  the  colony's  history,  as  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life,  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  allowed  little  play  for  the  operations 


Period 

Ltn8lolHoi«yW.jM. 

PriM  level 
Articles 

Jf^Ft^*"' 

Level  ol  real  Wnga. 

WaEM^lDOa 

w«i«=im 

Pii«B=100a 

Pti«.-im 

w»ee»-iooa 

>V^«=1COO. 

IS21-1S3T 

1,000 

SIS 

1,000 

1,548 

1,000 

528 

183S-1842 

1,154 

943 

1,343 

1,329 

702 

626 

E02 

809 

1853-1858 

2,400 

1,963 

1,330 

2,058 

1,804 

953 

1859-1862 

1,321 

864 

1,337 

1,861) 

988 

1883-1872 

1,461 

1,195 

687 

1,063 

2,127 

1,124 

1873-1892 

1,583 

2,338 

1893-1896 

1,222 

1,891 

1,000 

Daring  the  years  1821  to  1837  the  transportation  system  was  still 
in  full  operation,  and  wage-earners  had  to  compete  with  bond  labour, 
or  with  men  who,  though  free,  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
hard  conditions  of  servitude  that  a  little  above  a  convict  ration  seemed 
as  mueh  as  they  could  expect  to  earn  ;  hence  the  very  low  level  of  both 
reaLand  money  wages  during  the  period.  During  the  next  series  of 
j'ears,  1838-42,  wages  rose  1 5  per  cent,  and  as  there  was  a  fall  in  prices 
equal  to  13  per  cent,  the  level  of  real  wages  may  be  said  to  have 
advanced  nearly  one-third.  As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the 
detailed  description  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  this  period  closed 
disastrously  and  wages  fell  33  per  cent. ;  as  it  happened,  however,  the 
cost  of  necessaries  fell  still  more  heavily,  and  real  wages  were  in  reality 
slightly  better  for  the  whole  period  from  1843  to  1852  than  previously, 
although  several  years  showed  a  condition  of  things  worse  than  was  ever- 
known  in  the  colony's  history.  When  the  full  force  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  began  to  be  felt  the  depression  vanished  and  wages  rose  pro- 
dif^nsly^  and  at  one  time  averaged  npjkrly  thrice  as  much  as  those  now 

tiiiTent.      Food  and  I'tliiT  ■.■v-,;irii--  ;il.-,r,  ^iLJxajiL-ril,  hilt  lini   Ui  the  same 

•■Ktent  as  wages  i  ko  thai.  (-.-.liin^iiL'd  Ks  ihi-ir  |iui-i;hasiii^  jiiaiBr.  wages  of 
iiieclianics  were  80  per  cent,  higher  tliiiu  in  1821-37,  36  jici'  i;cnt.  higher 
than  in  1838-42,  and  18  per  wnl.  higher  than  fn,m  1843  li>  1,''52.  The 
ypars  185-t  and  I8.')5,  taki'7i  bj  tlioinhplvea,  show  a  rate,  butli  of  real  and 
t'f  money  waf^^.s  jnuih  Iul'^ht  ihiui  that  indicated  for  the  "  hide  period, 
and  perhaps  liigli.'i  (Ikiu  rdluiin'il  in  any  other  year ;  but  taking  the  gold 
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era  as  extending  from  1853  to  1858,  the  level  of  real  wages — that  is, 
their  purchasing  power — was  not  greater  than  in  the  subsequent  period^ 
as  the  foregoing  table  shows.  From  1853-58  to  1859-62  there  was  a  fall 
of  33  per  cent,  in  money  wages,  but  prices  fell  more  heavily  and  the 
level  ai  real  wages  aotually  rose.  During  the  next  period  there  was  a 
further  fall  in  money  wages,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  while  the  drop 
in  prices  was  heavy,  far  more  than  compensating  for  the  fall  in  wages. 
During  the  next  period,  1873-92,  wages  rose  and  prices  fell,  so  that 
the  level  of  real  wages  was  far  higher  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  colony.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manual 
labourer,  the  twenty  years  embraced  within  this  period  were  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  they  will  be  repeated. 
As  explained  in  the  detailed  review  of  the  eighth  period,  much  of  the 
prosperity  was  due  to  the  adventitious  stimulus  which  the  industrial 
life  of  the  colony  received  from  the  borrowing  policy  which  infected  not 
only  the  Government  but  all  associations  for  the  investment  of  capital. 
The  colony,  after  the  severe  regimen  of  the  banking  crisis,  and  the  slow 
recovery  of  1894  and  1895,  has  at  length  entered  upon  a  period  of 
development  which  promises  to  be  more  substantial,  if  less  showy,  than 
the  latter  years  of  the  period  1873-92.  The  prosperity  and  content- 
ment of  the  industrial  population  is  often  quoted  as  the  prime  test  of 
the  progress  of  a  country.  In  New  South  Wales  from  1884  to  1888, 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  years,  these  very  desirable  conditions  were 
obtained  under  circumstances  which  have  laid  a  lasting  debt-obligation 
on  the  community,  and  which  indirectly  conduced  to  the  crisis  of  1893. 

The  improvement  in  the  lot  of  farm  and  station  labourers  and  female 
servants  is  still  more  marked.  The  rise  in  wages  of  male  hands  has, 
excepting  the  period  1843-52,  been  continuous,  while  the  increase  in 
the  pay  of  females  has  suffered  no  interruption,  even  during  the 
disastrous  years  preceding  the  gold  discovery.  Coincident  with  the 
rise  of  nominal  wages  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  population  of 
the  colony,  an  advance  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  wages.  The 
cheapening  of  many  articles  of  food  and  dress  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  without  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  the  homes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  made  more  comfortable.  The 
acquisition  of  comforts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is 
therefore  unlikely  that  any  fall  in  wages  will  be  assented  to  which  will 
necessitate  the  labouring  classes  decreasing  the  standard  of  living  they 
now  enjoy.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
of  the  savings  banks  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  prosperity  or 
depression  of  the  working  population ;  for  if  the  standard  of  living 
indulged  in  be  raised  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are  made  will  be  decreased, 
although  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  may  be  materially  advanced. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  condition  of  the  worker  has  been  considered 
apart  from  the  value  of  his  production.     This  latter,  however,  can  by 
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no  means  be  overlooked  in  a  review  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
colony,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  are  commonly  called  prosperous 
times  may  be  marked  by  a  neglect  of  productive  pursuits,  and  be  due 
to  uneconomic  causes,  such  as  the  mortgaging  of  the  resources  of  future 
years  to  feed  the  present.  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  existing  depression  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
reaction  against  the  industrial  conditions  of  former  years.  On  page  125 
is  given  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  over  a  series 
of  years,  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  1895  prices.  From  this  it 
appears  that,  judged  by  the  volume  of  production — and  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce  give  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  production — the  lowest 
point  reached  during  the  past  twenty-two  years  was  in  1886  ;  but 
that  year  was  so  marked  by  lavish  State  expenditure  and  by  the  influx 
of  British  capital  that  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time  to  the 
low  condition  of  productive  enterprise.  Since  the  year  named  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  development  in  the  export  of  domestic  produce, 
brought  about  by  increased  attention  paid  to  productive  pursuits,  the 
opening  up  of  the  silver-mines,  and  the  fortunate  succession  of  favourable 
seasons.  The  year  1891  was  the  point  of  highest  production,  both  a,bso- 
lutely  and  relatively,  and  though  die  following  year  was  marked  by  a  fall 
in  the  values  exportecj,  the  rates  for  1893,  1894,  and  1895  compare 
very  favourably  with  other  years,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
notwithstanding  the  reaction  against  the  inflation  of  land  values  so 
prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony  to  warrant  the  distrust  of  the  future  which  prevails  in 
certain  quarters,  and  which  directly  led  to  the  financial  scare  of  1893. 
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THE  populotioii  of  a  oomitiy  is  naburally  divided  intoiiwo  broad  divi- 
sioiiB — breadwinneis  and  dependents.  The  census  letoFDs  of  New 
South  Wales  for  1891  showed  on  the  side  of  the  brosdwinneis  471,887 
pOBons,  of  whom  362,385  were  males,  and  89,502  were  females,  while  the 
dependents  numbered  649,208,  comprising  223,285  males  and  425,918 
fnnales.  In  addition  to  these,  tiiere  were  2,333  males  and  531  females 
unspecified  as  to  occupation,  and  l^ese  iigmras.  haive  been  omitted  in  the 
following  pages.  The  female  worker  is  veiy  rarely  the  breadwinner  of  the 
&mily,  and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  such  is,  therefore,  not 
large ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  female  workers  styled  bread- 
winners  earn  leas  than  is  needed  for  their  own  support,  and  a  rigid 
idassiiication  would  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dtvision 
between  tiie  breadwinners  and  dependents,  but  this  is  a  refinement  which 
oannot  now  be  attempted.  It  would,  however,  be  reasonable  to  set  the 
persons  dependent  on  women  against  those  daased  as  breadwinners  who 
are  only  partially  self  supporting,  so  ih&t  the  whole  of  the  dependents 
may  without  much  error  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  male  breads 
winners.  On  the  382,385  of  the  last-named  class  there  were,  therefore, 
649,203  persons  dependent,  giving  a  proportion  of  170  depend^its  to 
every  100  male  breadwinners.  The  term  "dependent"  is  not  altogether  a 
happy  one,  seeing  that  under  that  designation  are  included  married 
women  and  others  who  perform  domestic  duties,  and  the  term  can  only 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  for  such  services  no  money-wages  are 
paid. 

Breadwinnebs. 
The  breadwinners  may  be  subdivided  into  divisions  indicating  their 
■status  as  workers  as  follows : — 


Grade. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Employers   

Persons  working  on  their  own  account 

Relatives  assisting 

Wage-eaniers , 

Persons  not   rightly  classified   either 

as  employers  or  wage-earners 

Unemployed    

Not  speciiSed 

Total 


53,403 

49,482 

8,943 

245,175 

6,597 

18,512 

273 


382,385 


2,640 
14,123 

7,526 
54,857 

7,517 

2,810 

29 


89,502 


56,043 

63,605 

16,469 

300,032 

14,114 

21,322 

302 


471,887 


It  m&y  be  pointed  out  that  peiBGiis  who  -were  employed,  but  who 
neglected  to  state  whether  they  were  wage-earners  or  not,  have  been 
assumed  to  belong  to  the  grade  of  wage-eamei'S ;  and  civil  servants 
and  other  State  employi^  have  been  included  in  the  same  category. 

The  employers  comprise  breadwinners  who  are  assisted  in  their  occupa- 
tions by  paid  workers.;  the  wage*eamers  whom  they  employ  numbered 
256,734,  being  the  toi»l  stated  above  less  43,296  who  were  employed 
in  domestic  pursuits  and  not  assisting  the  breadwinners.  The  pro- 
portion of  wage-earners  to  every  100  employers  was,  therefore,  458,  an 
average  pointing  to  a  very  large  number  of  small  employers.  Persons 
workins^  on  their  own  account  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  especially 
strong  amongst  the  farming  claases  and  th4e  following  tilling  pursuits 

The  persons  not  rightly  assignable  to  any  of  the  three  classes  just 
mentioned  largely  comprise  those  who  derive  incomes  from  sources 
which  cannot  be  directly  related  to  any  occupation,  and  who  are 
popularly  styled  as  of  independent  means,  the  remainder  being  persons 
^o  ^»ag«ely  deseribed  themselTes  as  capitalists,  householders,  mine- 
owners,  contractors,  merchants,  and  the  like. 

The  relatives  returned  as  assisting  dx)  not  form  a  very  numerous 
class.  They  are  mainly  found  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which  there  w»?e  7,617  males  and  6,325  females.  The  fewness  of  the 
females  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  domestic  duties  take  up  the 
whole  of  their  time,  and  even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  only  branch 
of  ferming  in  which  their  services  could  be  profitably  utiLi«ed  is 
dairjdng. 


Dbpendekts. 

The  dependents  may  be  grouped  under  four  subdivisions : — (a)  persons 
employed  in  household  duties  without  wages,  and  of  these  there  were 
210,799,  viz.,  210,701  females  and  only  98  males;  (6)  persons  of  tender 
years  unable  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  numbering  235,590,  of  whom 
118,454  were  males  and  117,136  females;  (c)  relatives  and  others  not 
performing  household  duties,  who  numbered  96,140  males  and  94,123 
females,  in  all  190,263  ;  and  (d)  persons  dependent  on  charity,  or  under 
legal  detention — 12,551  persons,  viz.,  8,593  males  and  3,958  females, 
belonging  to  this  class. 

The  persons  performing  household  duties  without  wages  are  chiefly 
wives  and  daughters  of  breadwinners ;  the  number  who  could  not  be  so 
described  was  21,909.  The  relatives  and  others  not  performing  house- 
hold duties  were  for  the  most  part  aged  persons,  the  parents  or  grand- 
parents of  the  breadwinners.  There  were,  however,  some  young  persons 
returned  under  this  category,  these  comprising  daughters  or  wives  who 
could  not  be  classed  as  performing  domestic  duties,  or  who  desired  not 
to  be  so  described.     The  larger  portion  of  the  persons  dependent  on 
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charity  were  living  in  public  institutions,  and,  classed  according  to  £^e, 
were  as  follow  : — 


Age  Groups. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  5  vears   

187 

929 

257 

523 

2,850 

2,133 

1,701 

13 

151 
849 
307 
279 
1,073 
826 
460 
13 

338 

5  years  and  under  15 

15       „            „         20 

20       „            „        25 

25       „            „         45 

45       „             „         65 

65  and  uDwards 

1,778 
564 
802 
3,923 
2,959 
2,161 
.     26 

Acre  not  stated 

Total  

8,593 

3,958 

12,551 

The  indigent  people  of  65  years  and  upwards  numbered  2,161 ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  colony  of  these  ages  was  28,365,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  out  of  eyery  100  persons  who  reach  65  years,  8  will 
enter  the  asylums  for  the  destitute. 


Ages  op  Breadwinners  and  Dependents. 

The  record  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing 
the  employment  of  young  people.  The  number  of  children  under  15 
years  who  were  employed  was  1 2,437,  of  whom  8,612  were  males  and  3,825 
females,  the  majority  of  each  sex  being  in  their  fifteenth  year.  So  far  as 
can  be  estimated,  there  were  not  more  than  1,500  children  of  13  years 
and  under  employed  in  the  colony.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  which  require  the 
attendance,  unless  with  valid  excuse,  of  all  children  from  6  to  14  years 
for  a  term  of  70  days  in  each  half-year. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  dependents  com- 
pared with  the  breadwinners.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  grouping  of 
the  dependents  and  breadwinners  under  ages.  The  following  figures 
refer  to  males  only  : — 


Ajce  Groups. 

Bread- 
winners. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Dependents 
per  thousand 
persons  in  each 
age  group 

Under  15  years  

15  years  and  under  20 
20      „       „         „     25 
25      „       „         „    45 
45      „       „         „     65 
65  years  and  upwards 
Not  stated  

8,612 
48,078 
56,521 
178,626 
75,686 
14,069 
793 

209,302 
5,461 
771 
2,987 
2.259 
2,458 
47 

217,914 
53,539 
57,292 

181,613 

77,945 

16,527 

840 

960 
102 
13 
16 
29 
149 
56 

Total 

382,385 

223,285 

605,670 

369 
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The  ^e  group  in  which  the  least  number  of  dependents  is  found  ia  that 
from  20  to  25,  where  the  propoilion  per  thousand  iaonly  13.  The  propor 
tion  increases  to  16  from  25  to  45,  to  29  from  45  to  65,  and  to  149  per 
thousand  personB  over  65  years  of  age.  This  gradation  agrees  some 
vhat  with  the  ascertained  rate  of  sickness  referred  to  in  the  chapter 
.  relating  to  Vital  Statistics,  and  it  is  a  very  probable  assumption  that 
the  dependency  of  males,  when  not  caused  by  criminality,  is  due  to 
conditions  of  health.  With  females  it  is  otherwise,  as  will  be  seen  from 
tlie  following  tahle.  Under  the  category  of  dependents  are  included 
wives  and  daughters  performing  domestic  duties,  and  children  of 
naturally  dependent  ages  ;  and,  as  the  table  shows,  the  proportion  of 
dependents  decreases  with  the  progressive  ages.  Tbfi  exi)lanation  of 
Ihia  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  widows  and  deserted 
wives  is  largest  at  the  older  ages  while  the  number  of  single  women 
compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  earnings  is  also  greater  : — 


Ageamxpi. 

w^r». 

Dependento. 

,^ 

'*™gJJi.p" 

3,825 
23,249 
21,015 
28,680 
11,487- 

3,168 
78 

209,333 
30,809 
31,997 
105,240 
39,912 
8,384 
177 

213,158 
54,118 
53,012 

131,926 

51,399 

11,552 

255 

15  years  and  under  20... 
20      „       „      ,.       25... 
25      „       „      „       45,. 
45      „      „       „       65... 
65  years  and  upwards... 
Not  stated 

370 

604 
798 
777 
726 

■89,502 

425,918 

515,420 

The  number  of  women  following  gainful  pursuits  was  89,502,  and  of 
lheBe85,677  wereof  theageof  15  years  and  upwards.  The  total  number 
of  women  of  these  ages  was  302,262,  so  that  28-3  per  cent,  of  women 
over  15  years  of  age  were  breadwinners.  If  these  figures  he  compared 
with  the  proportions  obtaining  in  other  countries,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  very  small,  and  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  the 
superior  lot  of  the  Australian  women.  In  most  European  countries  even 
tlie  married  women  nre  compelle-!  to  wojI^  f-r  ^w-\i  w)i;;ed  as  thev  Ciiii 
ill  ihr  sii|.i.<,it,  nf  t],eir  f.imiliea,  but  fortu 

■li  labour  in  uot  yet  {>eneral  in  this  colony. 

i  a  marked  absence  of  combination  for  trade 
purposes,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  most  of  tiie  evils  whicli  attend 
women'a  industrial  work.  In  some  trades  women  are  fairly  well  paid, 
but  in  others  the  current  pay  for  a  reasonable  day's  work  is  far  below 
the  sum  actually  re<[uired  to  maintain  a  respectable  life,  so  that  women 
who  have  no  assistance  from  relatives  nro  sometimes  compelled  to  make 
aWonishing  sacrifices  to  enable  them  t^r  Jiffi  ^^  ^^-  ^'^  undue  loweriny 
LS  already  pointed  out, ^AjjjUJU^U^toTnat  of  combination^ 


procure,  in  order  to  assif 
nately  the  necessity  for  si 
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but  is  also  ereatly  iafflmmced  br  the  ooanpetiticn'fdcoiiker  wosDecL  ekiBfly 
wives,  ^ho'^n^ solely  6^^  -^^^Mt <»«M«mD^to«in»>( 
and  who,  therefore,  are  in  a  pofdtion  to  undersell  their  lew  f ortvaately 
situated  sisters. 


OOCUPATIOHB  OF  THE  PSOPUE. 

The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  asoertained  at 
the  census  of  1891,  and  were  classified  on  a  uniform  system  adopted  at 
the  Census  Conference  held  at  Hobart  prior  to  the  enumeration.  The 
method  of  classification  adopted  by  the  Australasian  colonies  at  the 
previous  census  was  based  on  the  English  classification  of  1881,  whidi 
was  both  unscientific  and  unsatisfactory. 

As  already  explained,  the  population  is  divided  into  two  great 
divisions— breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  former  are  an-anged  in 
the  natural  clafises  of  primary  producers  and  distributors,  and  these 
again  into  their  various  orders  and  sub<orders.  Dividing  the  population 
into  the  seven  classes,  and  excluding  2,333  males  and  531  females  who 
did  not  state  their  occupation,  the  number  falling  under  each  was  as 
follows : — 


Class. 


Ocoupatioi]. 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


II 


III 


IV 


ProfeBsional — ^Embracing  all  persons,  not  other- 
wise classed,  mainly  engaged  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  oountry,  and  in 
satisfying  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
wants  of  its  inhabitants   


Domestic — Embracing  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  supply  of  board  and  lodging,   aad  in 
rendering  personal  services  for  which  r^nune 
ration  is  usually  paid    


Commercial — ^Embracing  all  persons  directly 
connected  with  the  hire,  sale,  transfer,  distri- 
bution, storage,  and  security  of  property  and 
materials,  and  with  the  transport  of  persons 
or  goods,  or  engaged  in  effecting  communi- 
cation   


Industrial — fiUnhracing  all  persons  not  other- 
wise classed,  who  are  principally  engaged  in 
various  works  of  utility,  or  in  specialities 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  construe 
tion,  modification,  or  alteration  of  materials 
so  as  to  render  them  more  available  for  the 
various  uses  of  man,  but  excluding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  who  are  mainly  or  solely  in  the 
service  of  commercial  interchange  


31,491 

21,089 

55,867 

17,659 

86,629 

81,291 

140,461 

122,650 

10,402 


38,208 


5,388 


17,801 


CZASSH^CATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 


P™.».  !    M^» 

Foiula. 

V 
TI 

Jk«ricDltii»t,    pMtonl,    minand,    snd    oti>er 
tion  ot  food  prodncta,  u>d  in  obtaining  other 

Indefinite— Smbncins  aU  per»>nB  who  deiive 

directioa  of  which  services  cannot  be  exactly 

147,026 
10,^3 

649,203 

13^908 

4.788 

22.%286 

12,118 

vu 

upon  relatives  or  natural  gnardianB,  including 
wives,  children,  and  relatives  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  puTvaita  for  which  remunantion 

vate  charity,  or  whose  st^port  is  a  burthen 

It  is  a  matter  gi^f^tly  to  be  regretted  that  no  exact  comparinHi  can 
be  made  between  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  1891  and  at  {wvviovs 
census  pradoda.  The  tabulation  for  1381  fortuncttely  distingiuBfaed 
between,  workers  and  dealers,  but   some   targe  divisions  of    workers 

were  entirely  ignored  or  placed  with  others  to  whom  they  were  in  no 
sense  allied,  and  the  sepM«tion  cannot  now  be  made,  llie  following 
broad  groups  show  the  maoner  in  which  the  employments  were  distri- 
buted in  1881  and  1891,  but  the  classification  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
regarded  as  perfect.  Tlie  figures  relate  to  males  only,  and  3,048  und 
2,333  whose  occupation  was  not  returned,  are  omitted  in  1881  and  1891 
respectively : — 


1881. 

ISSl. 

Number. 

»...,. 

pecooit. 

Domestic    

CommercW  

Industrial  

11,546 
12,680 
41,44! 

97,2»3 
96,091 
3,631 

145,410 

283 
3-11 
10-15 
23-84 
23-55 
0-89 
.35-63 

21,089 

17,659 
81,201 
122,650 
134,908 

4.788 
223,286 

3-48 
2-91 
13-42 

20-25 

0-79 
36-87 

Total 

408,101 

100 -00 

605,670 

100-00 

The  jiroportiona  in  the  fnrpgniug  table  refer  1»  tlit'  whole  p<^i 
a  more  useful  coinparisou  isinThsps  artbrded  by  taliing  the  -  -■ 
population  only.     Com  paring,  on  tliis  hasisj  thepropoi" 
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at  each  period,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  domestic  pursuits,  for  while  the 
total  so  employed  has  increased  from  12,689  to  17,659,  the  percentage 
has  fallen  from  4*83  to  4*62  of  the  total  workers.  The  industrial  class 
has  apparently  declined  from  37*04  to  32*08  per  cent.,  and  so  far  as 
can  now  be  estimated  the  falling  off  has  been  in  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  workers.  Agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  afforded  employ- 
ment in  1881  to  77,698  persons  as  compared  with  98,748  in  1891 ;  but 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  workers  would  appear  to  have  declined 
from  29*58  to  25*82  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  class 
increased  from  15*78  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  to  21*26  per 
cent.,  and  the  mining  population  from  7*00  to  8*09  per  cent.  For 
reasons  already  given,  these  comparisons  must  not  be  too  closely  insisted 
upon. 

In  1881  only  54,963  females  were  returned  as  wage-earners,  and  of  these 
25,000,  or  45*49  per  cent.,  were  following  domestic  pursuits,  and  10,326, or 
18*79  per  cent.,  industrial ;  as  compared  with  89,502  female  wage-earners 
in  1891,  of  whom  38,208,  or  42*69  per  cent.,  were  engaged  in  domestic 
pursuits,  and  17,801,  or  19*89  per  cent.,  were  industrial  workers.  The 
greatest  change  in  the  two  years  has  been  in  the  number  of  professional 
women ;  these  numbering  only  4,288,  or  7*80  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  in 
1881,  as  against  10,402,  or  11*62  per  cent.,  in  1891.  Few  women  were 
engaged  at  the  time  of  either  census  in  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  other 
occupations  of  a  like  character.  The  following  are  the  classified  figures 
for  the  two  census  periods,  omitting  2,846  and  531  not  stated  in  1881 
and  1891  respectively: — 


Occupation. 


1881. 


Number. 


Proportion 
per  cent. 


1891. 


Number. 


Proportion 
per  cent. 


Professional    

Domestic     

Commercial    

Industrial  

Primary  producers 

Indefinite    

Dependents    

Total   .... 


4,288 

1-27 

10,402 

25,000 

7*41 

38,208 

4,194 

1*24 

5,338 

10,326 

3*06 

17,801 

8,905 

2-64 

12,118 

2,250 

0*67 

5,635 

282,510 

83*71 

425,918 

337,473 

100*00 

615,420 

2-02 
7*41 
1*04 
3*45 
2*35 
109 
82*64 


100*00 


It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  displacement  of  male  by 
female  workers  during  the  decade ;  it  is  true  that  the  proportion  of 
females  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  has  increased  from  16*9  percent, 
to  18*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  employed,  but  this  increase  is  due 
rather  to  the  greater  opportunities  offering  than  to  the  displacement  of 
persons  already  employed.     In  professional  pursuits  the  proportion  of 
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females  has  increased  from  27-1  in  1881  to  31-7  per  cent  in  1891  ;  in 
domestic  pursuits,  from  66-3  to  684  per  cent ;  and  in  industrial  pur- 
snits,  from  9'6  to  12'7  per  cent.  In  the  other  two  great  classes  the 
proportion  has  fallen,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 


Cliss  of  OccupatlDD. 

ISSl. 

,891. 

Uikles. 

Females. 

Mai«. 

FenulM. 

72-fl 
337 
90'8 
00-4 
91-5 

271 
66-3 
9-2 
9-6 
8-5 

68-3 
31-6 
93-8 
87-3 
91-8 

Domestic    

68-4 

Primary  producers  

8-2 

All  Occupations 

831 

16-9 

81-9 

18  1 

In  the  special  chapters  devoted  to  agriculture,  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
mining,  details  are  given  which  illustrate  the  pn^ress  and  present 
condition  of  these  important  industries.  No  further  reference  to  them 
is,  therefore,  needed  in  this  chapter. 


Manufactories. 

There  is  no  Act  in  force  in  the  colony  at  present  which  makes  it 
imperative  for  proprietors  of  factories  and  works  to  supply  to  the  Statis- 
tician an  annual  return  of  their  operations  ;  but,  although  incomplete  for 
statistical  purposes,  some  very  valuable  information  will  in  the  future  be 
obtained  under  the  new  Factories  and  Shops  Act,  which  provides  that 
every  employer  affected  by  the  Act  shall,  if  i-equired,  furnish  the  fixed 
rate  of  wages,  or  remuneration  for  piecework,  payable  to  every  person 
in  his  employ  either  inside  or  outside  the  factory.  The  Act,  which 
also  compels  the  employer  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  ages  of 
his  employes,  distinguishing  those  under  18  years  from  older  workers, 
eame  into  force  on  the  Ist  January,  1897.  At  present  its  operations 
are  confined  to  cei-tain  proclaimed  districts,  hut  its  provisions  will 
ultimately  be  extended  to  the  whole  colony.  At  the  present  time 
particulars  of  the  operations  of  factories  and  works  are  withheld  in 
very  few  oases,  and  where  they  are  not  given  it  is  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lect«r,  who  is  usually  a  person  possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  district, 
t«  make  up  to  the  best  of  hi.s  ability  im  estixiiiiif  of  thp  wii|il(.yiiirjjt 
afforded  by  the  firm  which  refuses  to  furnish  the  ii)foriii«tiiiii.  Any 
temptation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  a  greater  volume  of  business  tiian 
is  actually  transacted  during  the  year  is  rQim|dJa|^^^BUiiH  by  the 
fact  that  to  do  so  would  not  lienefit  a  pe(a|)iyfi^^^^^^HB|^MiTidiiAl 
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figures  are  disdoBed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  show  a  smafier 
amount  of  business  than  is  actuaUy  the  ease  is  gmurded  against  hj  the 
scrupulous  care  taken  to  prevent  disclosum  of  the  contents  of  a^diedolQ, 
and  the  pledge  of  the  Btaiizisiaoiaai  that  under  no  circumstances  i^all  sndi 
a  document  ever  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  taxation. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  returns  is  to  supply  the  police  with  a 
number  of  blank  forms,  one  of  which  is  left  with  the  proprietor  or 
manager  of  each  factory  or  work.  This  is  filled  up  by  the  person  in 
charge,  and  given  to  the  police,  who  send  it  to  the  Statistician.  The 
figures  are  carefully  examined  in  the  Statistical  Office,  and,  if  necessary, 
compared  with  the  returns  of  preceding  years ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
scrutiny  disclosing  any  apparent  inacouracy,  the  proprietor  of  ihe  work  is 
coQimunicated  with  on  the  subject.  In  tabulating  the  schedules,  only 
those  factories  and  works  which  have  been  kept  going  all  the  year  round 
are  included,  wiih.  the  exception  of  sugar-mills,  which  are  accepted  if 
they  have  been  working  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Establishments  which  do  not  use  mechanical  power  are  excluded  unless 
they  employ  at  least  five  hands,  but  all  works  and  factories  in  which 
machinery  is  used  are  included,  as  it  is  obvious  that  an  establishment 
where  only  two  or  three  men  are  employed  to  look  after  machinery  may 
turn  out  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  another  in  which  l^e  services 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  men,  unassisted  by  mechanical  power,  are 
utilised.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  dressmakers  or  milliners  are  included 
in  the  returns,  nor  are  manufactories  of  slop  clothing  where  less  than 
ten  hands  are  employed.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  home-workers 
and  others  who  are  excluded  will  be  found  on  page  768. 

Glancing  at  the  table  which  is  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  until 
1892  the  statistical  year  was  not  coincident  with  the  ca]<endar  year, 
the  returns  being  collected  for  the  twelve  months  aiding  with  March ; 
but  from  the  year  named  the  annual  period  begins  on  the  1st  January 
and  ends  on  the  31st  December.  The  figures  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  those  slight  deviations  which  are  incidental  to  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  most  branches  of  statistics,  but  when  this  is  borne  in 
mind  they  may  be  accepted  as  being  on  the  same  basis  thronghont  the 
decade.  The  only  period  for  which  an  explanation  is  necessary  is  1892. 
In  that  year  the  statistics  were  collected  under  the  Census  and  Indas- 
trial  Returns  Act,  and  as  originally  published  were  not  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  for  other  years,  a  number  of  workers  who  did  not  usually 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  returns  having  been  included*  These 
comprised  dressmakers  and  milliners  ;  biscuit-makers,  who  were  also 
employed  in  the  baking  of  bread ;  tailors,  who  were  also  retail  clothiers ; 
manufacturers  of  slop  clothing  employing  less  than  ten  hands;  black- 
smiths whose  work  consisted  chiefly  in  effecting  repairs ;  and  plumbers 
workinof  for  themselves.  As  they  are  now  presented,  however,  the  figures 
for  1892  have  been  brought  into  line  with  those  for  other  years. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1896,  the  factory  returns  of  the  colony  will 
be   placed  upon   a  new  basis,  in  terms   of  an  agreement  arrived  at 
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I7  tie  iririanu  and  New  Booth  Wales  StabUitital  Offices,  with  the 
object  of  enabling  a  Eur  compuiBon  to  be  made  between  the  mans- 
Eicturing  industriea  eH  the  two  coloHifiB.  Yar  a  few  years,  howevei',  tli* 
lltew-  SoutJi  Wake  rebums  will  also  be  idiongm  on  the  old  baeia,  in  osdor 
thtt  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  tjie  fignres  ffw  years  prior  to  1896. 
Althoogh  New  Sonth  Wales  oannot  be  considered  an  important 
unDofacturing  country,  this  Bonree  of  national  wealth  has  by  bo  meaaa 
been  neglected.  Doling  tlie  year  1895  there  were  2,409  mann&otorie« 
GU-  works  of  various  descriptions,  employing  altogether  a  total  of  43,831 
hands,  of  whom  39,967  were  males,  and  3,846  females.  1,852  of  these 
Torks  had  machinery  in  operation  of  a  total  capacity  of  42,849  hora» 
power,  of  whidi  31,802  horse-power  wm  actnally  nsed  duriiig  tbe  yeM, 
liie  plant  bong  valued  at  about  X3,855,129.  The  average  value  of 
pluU.  per  eetablisfament  was  .£2,431 ;  and  tlie  average  horse-power  23'1, 
of  vhich  17-2  was  nctwJly  used.  The  kaade  per  faetory  avaraged  18; 
the  av^«ge  in  the  metropolis  being  26,  and  in  the  country  about  12. 
Compared  with  the  scale  cm  which  manufactories  are  worked  in  the 
oldw  countnsB  of  the  world,  these  %ureB  appear  very  small,  but  they 
shoold  evoke  no  surprise  when  the  nature  of  the  works  and  the  sparse- 
Dcw  of  the  population  liiroughout  a  large  portion  of  the  oolony  are 
taken  into  consderataon : — 


Number 

orH»d.«i>pk>}'«L 

1      y™. 

NuB.b., 

ofH^a 

Biioj-rf. 

VM«. 

PBnaU* 

Total. 

UidM. 

FmalM. 

Totil. 

18BS-Se 

88,257 

3,«0 

41,677 

1800-01 

41,682 

4.553 

46,135 

1886-87 

40,160 

3,387- 

43,527 

1892 

41,298 

2,970 

44,268 

1887-88 

36,365 

3,886 

43,051 

1        1893 

36,412 

2,506 

38,918 

IS8S-8S 

41,299 

4,365 

45,564 

1894 

39,529 

3,222 

42,751 

1889-90 

40,T2S 

4,264 

44,980 

\       1896 

30,987 

3,848 

43,833 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  statement  represent  the  number  nsually 
employed,  but  besides  these  there  are  other  hands  whose  eropli^msnt  is 
caetial.  Thus,  in  1895  the  average  number  of  persons  finding  employ- 
ment was  43,833,  whereas  the  greatest  number  employed  was  51,215,  the 
e!tees8compri8ing6,654malesand  728  females,  in  all  7, :i.~J.  'nieiiiaxiiiUL 
of  the  different  industries,  as  might  be  naturaUv  1  \]m  n-l,  fill  »t  variaua 
periods  during  the  yeair,  bo  that  the  whole  numlni  uf  :'il.215  wdM.--- 
employed  at  any  specific  time  in  the  various  ijidu!.trii:s  aeaJti|f 
the  clwwificKtion  of  maaufactories  and  works,  and  it  ia  dV 
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the  greatest  number  employed  at  any  one  time  did  not  in  reality  exceed 
the  usual  number  of  persons  for  whom  employment  was  found  by  more 
than  4,500.    Much  the  same  condition  of  things  obtained  in  other  years, 
and  it  may  be  accepted  that  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  one-seventh 
more  hands  are  employed  than  the  average  of  the  whole  twelve  months. 
The  table  given  below,  in  which  the  hands  employed  are  divided  into 
eleven  classes,  shows  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  each 
class  during  the  past  ten  years.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  made 
in  certain  classes  has  been  very  small,  while  in  others  there  has  been  a 
backward  movement.     A  detailed  analysis — too  voluminous,  however, 
to  be  given  in  a  work  of  this  kind — would  show  that  the  greatest  progress 
has  been  made  in  domestic  industries  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  industries 
which  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  and  in 
those  connected  with  the  preparation  of  perishable  products.     The  most 
important  increase  took  place  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade, 
when  an  advance  was  made  in  Classes  I,  II,  V,  VII,  VIII,  and  X,  the 
total  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  being  close  upon  4,000. 
From   the   year  1889  to  the  end  of  1895  there  has   been  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  total  number  of  hands  employed,  although  some  of  the 
intermediate  years  show  increases.     The  most  satisfactory  advance  is 
shown  in  Classes  I  and  II,  due  in  the  first  case  to  the  revival  of  the 
boiling-down  trade,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the  increased  activity 
in  the  frozen-meat  and  meat-preserving  industries. 


Class  of  Industry. 


Number  of  hands  emploj'ed. 


1885-6 


I.  Treating  raw  mate 
rials,  the  product 
of    pastoral   pur 
suits 

n.  Connected  with 
food  and  drink,  or 
the  preparation 
thereof 

III.  Clothing  or  textile 

fabrics 

IV.  Building  materials 
v.  Metal   works,    ma- 
chinery, etc.  . . . 

VI.  Shipbuilding,  re- 
pairing, etc.   . . . 

VII.  Furniture,  bed- 
ding, etc 

VIII.  Paper,  printing, 
bmding,  etc 

IX.  Vehicles,    harness, 

and  saddlery 

X.  Light,  fuel,  and 
heat 

XI.  Miscellaneous  

Total  hands  employed  . . 


2,219 

6,751 

5,780 
8,411 

6,891 

1,244 

♦593 

3,115 

3,100 

743 
2,830 


1886-7 


41,677 


1887-8 


1888-9 


1889-90 


1890-91 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


2,637 

8,063 

5,532 

8,275 

7,219 

1,077 

1,380 

3,659 

2,422 

745 
2,518 


43,527 


2,114 

2,338 

8,543 

7,417 

5,577 
7,384 

5,729 
7,675 

7,701 

8,986 

791 

1,061 

1,323 

1,477 

3,771 

4,378 

2,388 

2,545 

9.33 
2,526 

1,299 
2,659 

43,051 

45,564 

2,422 

8,244 

5,518 
6,982 

8,211 

1,225 

1,424 

4,688 

2,475 

1,414 
2,386 


44,989 


2,046 

7,726 

6,005 

7,712 

10,236 

1,075 

1,284 

4,200 

1,969 

1,645 
2,387 


1,983 

6,959 

4,898 
7,648 

9,760 

1,506 

1,048 

4,494 

2,551 

1,895 
2,026 


1895. 


46,135  :  44,268 

I 


8,045 

4,020 

7,243 

7,254 

4,508 
5,709 

5,394 
6,176 

6,686 

7,373 

1,390 

1,505 

637 

794 

4,138 

4,284 

1,375 

1,548 

1,976 
2,211 

1,683 
2,720 

38,918 

42,751 

3,642 


8,840 

6,014 
6,571 

7,746 

1,035 


it" 


4,731 

1,389 

1,424 
2,670 

43,833 


*  Only  establishments  using  steam-power  were  returned  in  this  year. 
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Mamtaitiing  the  same  broad  classification  as  before,  the  division  of  the 
employ^  into  grades  discloses  interesting  results.  About  8  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  employed  in  1895  were  managers,  and  4  per  cent,  clerks.  The 
ntuuber  of  persons  working  outside  the  factories  was  2,783.  Those  in- 
cluded under  this  heading  were  chiefly  carters  and  others  engaged  in. 
delivery,  and  persons  employed  on  wages  preparing  material  to  be  worked 
up  in  the  factories.      The  following  are  the  figures  of  each  class  : — - 


DHcripUon  of  Indtutrita. 

ill 

56 
487 

97 
177 
179 

24 

18 
399 

23 
112 
151 

other  peraons 

f 

^ 

n 

Adutti. 

Trwiting  raw  tnateriftl,  the  prodnotion  of 

821 
206 
672 
354 
3S 
92 
468 
171 
89 
262 

46 

149 

151 

66 

57 

3 

6 

117 

22 

2 

70 

3,159 

6,570 

S,147 

3,719 

7,009 

970 

662 

3,721 

1,169 

914 

2,158 

92 
813 
413 

947 
146 

5 
26 

4 
307 
29 

3,642 
8,840 
6,014 

5,571 

1,035 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  and  engraving 

4,731 

TotJ 

3,462 

1,723 

678 

35,188 

2,782 

43,833 

Child  labour  is  very  little  employed  in  the  factories  of  the  colony.  This 
13  vhat  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  by  the  law  regulating  primary 
education  children  are  required  to  attend  school  until  they  reach  their 
fourteenth  year.  It  was  found  at  the  Census  of  1891  that  in  all 
owupations  only  8,612  males  and  3,825  females  under  15  yfars  of  age 
were  employed;  in  1895  the  total  number  working  in  factories  was 
^7S,  viz.,  573  nudes  and  105  females.  These  last  iigtires  may,  however, 
he  taken  as  only  approximate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  "  '  ^~ 
the  remarkable  reluctance  of  female  apprenticeii  and  impiq 
their  ages,  the  number  is  under  the  truth. 
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There  Yam  beeii  some  tendenoy  for  tlie  number  of  ]iaiuis'  ee^i^xs^^  in  the 
metropolitan  diatriiit  to  inorease  fastor  than  thane  iii»  Idle  other  p(Htionso£ 
the  colony.  The  &ciiitieB  for  the  establishment  of  1b»^  indastrieg  in 
luid  around  Sydney  are  considerable — a  oomnianding  position  as  regairdfl 
Gommunioation  with  the  outside  world^.  propinquity  to  the  Goal-Selds, 
eacy  communicatiQn  with  the  chief  seatiof  vsm  produetion  in  the  oolony, 
density  of  the  population,  and  abundant  water  supply — ^theas  have 
tended  to  centre  in  the  metropolitan  district  all  the  chief  industries.  In 
the  extra-metropolitan  districts  the  principal  works  are  saw-mills,  smelt- 
ing works,  sugar-mills,  and  flour-mills,  or  industries  of  a  domestic 
character  intended  to  meet  a  day-to-day  demand,  or  for  the  treatment 
of  perishable  goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  metro- 
politan district  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  colony  for  the 
past  ten  years  ended  with  1895  : — 


Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Hands  employed. 

Y«ar. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

other 
DistrictB. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

Other 
Districts. 

1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 

23,282 
24,900 
24,199 
25,885 
24,999 

18,395 
18,627 
18,852 
19,679 
19,990 

1890-91 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

28,058 
24,128 
22,672 
24,934 
25,287 

18,077 
20,140 
16,246 
17,817 
18,546 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  New 
South  Wales.  Producing,  as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kinds 
necessary  for  supplying  the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident 
that  the  colony  must  ere  long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  this  field. 
The  one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  the  larger 
development  of  manufactures  is  the  impossibility  of  drawing  from  a 
population  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital 
required  to  carry  them  on  Hitherto  the  chief  employment  found  for 
labour  and  capital  has  been  in  the  primary  productive  industries,  and 
these  industries  continuing  to  be  profitable  and  population  to  increase, 
whenever  the  prospect  of  profit  presents  itself,  manufactures,  adapted 
to  the  conditions  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  will  naturally 
establish  themselves,  affording  other  investments  for  capital,  and 
avenues  for  the  employment  of  labour. 


Prepaeatxok  op  Raw  Matbrials. 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  number  of  worics  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  product  of  pastoral  pursuits.     Th^ 
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amount  of  employment  oflfenng  in  these  works  is,  of  oonise,  not  a  littJe 
affected  by  the  seasons : — 


Biauitption  of 


A\^enge  2ioL  of  BuMfeemplojvd. 

9 


5      i 

3 


5      S 


TS 
-< 


4^! 
|l     3 


Of 

Ptaai 


c;* 


1 


Appnftxi* 

VAtueof 

Plant 

or 

Madunen. 


BOOlliir-dowii   48 

Glue   2 

Manures • 6  < 

OUandGreaae 1  \ 

Tallow  R^Deries   4  i 

Tanneries 96 

Wool-washing  and  Soooring '  60 

Total I  219 

I 


14  ■ 


3  • 
9 
1  , 

5  ; 

117  ! 
91 


■A- 


,. 

9 

..  ' 

2 

41 

« 

2 

1 

•  • 

« 

50 

1, 

13 

12    1,014 

12 

2S 

12    1,396 

•  • 

56 

46    3459 

92 

1 

«^  I    819  I 

IS  i 
50 

4  I 

5S  • 

1,1«S  i 

1,522  I 


1»J 

:i6 

198 

6 

65 

818 

1,247 


I     «. 


3,642  ,       3,651 


67,055 

10,340 
lo«» 

74,1^5 
72,02S 


231.718 


Boiling-down  and  wool- washing  works  confined  to  station  use  hare 
not  been  included  in  the  above  table.  The  number  of  hands  given  is  the 
average  at  work  throughout  the  year,  but  at  certain  seasons  many  more 
persons  are  at  work,  especially  at  wool-washing.  As  would  naturally  be 
anticipated,  women  do  not  find  much  employment  in  the  industries  com- 
prised in  the  foregoing  category,  the  total  employed  being  only  two.  The 
number  of  children  employed  is  also  small — the  table  shows  only  forty- 
six.  The  production  of  taJlow  is  an  important  industry,  the  quantities 
manufactured  in  1894  and  1895  being  far  larger  than  the  production  of 
any  previous  year.  The  rise  in  prices  which  occurred  during  1892 
induced  pastoralists  to  slaughter  and  boil  down  part  of  their  surplus 
stook,  especially  the  old  ewes,  and  although  the  price  of  tallow  has  faJlen 
since  then,  the  production  has  increased  enormously.  During  1894  the 
export  reached  the  large  figure  of  847,236  cwt,  a  quantity  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  exported  in  any  previous  year,  and  the  slight  decrease  in 
the  exports  during  1895  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  large 
increase  in  local  consumption.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
estimated  quantity  of  tallow  made  in  the  colony,  and  distinguishing  the 
amount  locally  consumed  from  that  exported : — 


Year. 

Estimated  quantity  of  New  South  Wales  Tallow. 

Exported. 

Locally  consumed. 

Produced. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

owt. 

1886>86 

128,810 

96,774 

225,584 

1886-87 

99,461 

110,860 

210.301 

1887-88 

191,791 

143,601 

335,292 

1888-89 

174,321 

175,840 

350,161 

1889-90 

151,491 

141,480 

292.971 

l«90-9l 

223,618 

123,080 

346,698 

1892 

313,331 

123,053 

436,384 

1893 

657,591 

183,065 

840,656 

1894 

847,236 

221,864 

1,069,100 

1895 

794,920 

282,295 

1,077,215 
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Preparation  op  Food  Products. 

The  establishments  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink 
form  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  works  in  New  South  Wales.  In  many 
places  which  come  under  this  heading,  and  from  which  returns  were 
received,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  small,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations  carried  on,  although  the  output  may  be  considerable ; 
this  remark  applies  particularly  to  butter  factories  : — 


Description  of  Manufactory  or 
Work. 


i 

Si 
I 


Averagre  number  of  Hands  employed. 


e 


i 


IB 


Inside 
Factory. 


c 

s 

-3 


5 

< 


o 


o 
Eh 


i 


hi 

o 


s 

o 


u 
o 


MM 

-3 


Aerated  Waters 

Bacon  

Biscuits  

Breweries   

Butter 

Butterine    

Cheese 

Condensed  Milk    

Condiments,  Coffee,  and  Spices 

Confectionery    

Cornflour  

Creameries     

Distillery    

Flour   

Ice  and  Refrig^erating 

Jam  and  Fruit-cannintc 

Meat  Preserving  and  Curing .. . 

Salt 

Sugar  Mills    

Sugar  Refineries 

Vinegar  

Total 


139 

181 

42 

16 

698 

2 

939 

524 

6 

6 

1 

35 

•  • 

42 

101 

6 

15 

30 

ie 

402 

•  • 

463 

105 

64 

79 

120 

6 

643 

,  , 

848 

1,244 

134 

151 

32 

13 

282 

63 

541 

1,195 

2 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

7 

18 

18 

18 

3 

•  • 

45 

9 

75 

60 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

8 

19 

14 

14 

26 

31 

•  • 

303 

1 

361 

200 

16 

19 

30 

20 

400 

■  ■ 

469 

65 

4 

6 

2 

2 

41 

11 

62 

79 

81 

85 

5 

1 

105 

12 

208 

543 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  ■ 

9 

9    • 

10 

60 

87 

100 

77 

6 

495 

•  • 

678 

3,611 

23 

33 

63 

11 

648 

16 

771 

1,850 

14 

20 

29 

6 

376 

7 

438 

163 

7 

20 

7 

21 

1,036 

25 

1,109 

750 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

•  • 

9 

8 

24 

51 

7 

13 

685 

659 

1,415 

3,430 

1 

1 

3 

11 

327 

•  • 

342 

440 

2 

5 

3 

•  • 

26 

•  • 

34 

4 

629 

821 

487 

149 

6,570 

813 

8,840 

14,454 

72,405 

5,500 

40,700 

154,919 

112,492 

1,600 

2,820 

3,000 

19,300 

14,2-25 

7,800 

42,160 

5,000 

229,496 

248,830 

9,662 

36,830 

3,500 

555,282 

164,743 

750 

1.731,014 


Included  with  the  foregoing  figures  are  21  female  overseers  or  man- 
agers, 4  clerks,  11  children,  510  adults,  and  7  working  outside  factory — 
in  all,  553  females.  In  such  establishments  as  aerated  water  factories, 
breweries,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  flour  and  sugar  mills,  and  jam 
factories,  there  is  a  large  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  labour  employed, 
in  some  seasons  many  more  people  being  engaged  than  in  others.  Taking 
the  whole  of  the  above  works,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  there  are 
probably  fully  1,400  more  hands  employed  than  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  brewing  industry  has  been  stationary  since  1886,  when  an  excise 
of  3d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  local  manufacture  of  beer.    It  is 
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open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  falling  off  in  production  is  due 
to  this  cause,  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  depression  which  marked 
the  trade  of  the  different  colonies  during  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1886  brought  about  a  lessened  demand  for  all  forms  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  invoice  value  of  ale  and  beer  imported,  and  on  which 
duty  was  paid,  during  1895,  was  £219,717 — not  a  very  large  amount 
considering  that  £141,666  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle,  which  the  colonial 
breweries  are  only  now  attempting  to  produce  on  any  extensive  scale. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  present  position  of  the  brewing  and 
bottling  industry  and  its  progress  during  the  last  ten  years;  the 
quantities  manufactured  in  1885  and  1886  must  be  accepted  as 
approximate  only,  and  those  given  for  the  next  four  years,  during 
which  period  the  statistical  year  did  not  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year,  represent  the  quantities  on  which  excise  was  paid  during  1888, 
1889,  1890,  and  1891  respectively :— 


Year. 

Hands 

Manufocture  of 

Employed. 

Ale,  Beer,  etc. 

No. 

gallons. 

1885-86 

805 

11,000,000 

1886-87 

987 

10,000,000 

1887-88 

804 

9,300,200 

1888-89 

850 

9,515,200 

1889-90 

826 

9,619,600 

1890-91 

793 

10,594,020 

1892 

746 

10,807,200 

1893 

685 

9,753,200 

1894 

744 

9,508,400 

1895 

848 

9,821,840 

The  growth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  colony, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  have  now  become  important 
industries,  the  output  in  1895  being  444,261  cwt.  of  sugar  and  1,427,458 
gallons  of  molasses.  Since  1887  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  area  of  land  planted  with  sugar-cane,  and  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1896,  there  were  32,927  acres  under  this  crop,  of  which 
14,398  acres  were  productive.  In  1877-8  the  number  of  sugar-mills 
was  50,  of  which  24  used  steam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by 
cattle,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,065.  These  had 
increased  in  the  year  1885-86  to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by 
cattle,  whilst  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 
molasses  turned  out  had  correspondingly  increased ;  but  since  that  time 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  sugar  has  caused  the  closing  of  many  of  the 
smaller  establishments,  and  the  cane  grown  has  been  to  an  increasing 
extent  sold  to  the  large  factories,  which  pay  to  the  growers  a  price 
but  slightly  below  that  given  prior  to  1885.  Almost  everywhere  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  central 
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establiahments  is  increasing.  In  th«  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  small 
mills  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger  establishm^ts, 
where  basiness  is  strictly  confined  to  the  indtuitFial  process  of  sugar- 
making,  the  planters  attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  case. 
The  following  shows  the  particulars  of  the  sugar  industry  for  the  last 
ten  years ; — 


Sugar  MiUs. 

Hone^powcr. 

Maauf astoro  of— 

Hands 

Year. 

Worked 
by  Steam. 

Worked 
by  Cattle. 

Steam. 

Gattte. 

BawSoyav. 

Mohmwu 

Rmpioyed. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

gallon*. 

No. 

Idd5»86 

83 

19 

2,598 

32 

360,289 

635,000 

2,634 

1886-^7 

57 

7 

2,631 

21 

275,000 

507,000 

2,259 

1887-88 

57 

7 

2,210 

26 

450,000 

880,000 

2,646 

1888-89 

36 

1,995 

•  •  ■ 

225,580 

241,088 

1,640 

1889-90 

38 

2 

3,034 

10 

380,320 

494,145 

2,194 

1890-91 

31 

2 

« 

» 

530,660 

1,074,080 

1,621 

1892 

24 

1 

3,594 

70 

485,780 

789,230 

1,468 

1893 

25 

3 

3,244 

16 

478,605 

1,079,940 

1,392 

1894 

23 

2 

3,476 

« 

452,756 

1,573,886 

1,174 

1895 

23 

1 

3,430 

4 

444,261 

1,427,458 

1,415 

*  Not  ascertained. 

In  addition  to  the  1,415  hands  usually  employed  in  1895,  there  were 
342  others  employed  at  busy  periods,  comprising  altogether  1,757.  It  is 
very  possible  that  casual  hands  have  been  included  in  some  of  the  years 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

There  was  only  one  establishment  in  the  colony  for  refining  raw  sugar 
in  1895.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  during  the  year  was  801,000 
cwt.,  of  which  158,959  cwt.  was  imported,  chiefly  from  Queensland.  The 
remaining  642,041  cwt.  comprised  raw  sugar  produced  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  returns  relating  to  sugar  refineries  for  the  last  ten  years  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Year. 


Sugar 
Refbieries. 


Hands 
employed. 


Quantity 
<MC  Sugar 

melted. 


Year. 


Sugar 
Rafiueries. 


Hands 
employed. 


Quantity 
of  Sugar 
melt^ 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


No. 

No. 

cwt. 

2 

224 

384,000 

2 

214 

510,000 

1 

200 

5a7,900 

1 

210 

550,149 

1 

230 

600,000 

1890-91 
1892 
189d 
1894 
1895 


No. 

Nq. 

1 

300 

1 

372 

2 

672 

2 

im 

1 

342 

cwt. 
660,000 
772,948 
805,058 
766,200 
801,000 


lite  hands  given  above  as  engaged  during  the  year  are  cmly  those  in 
constant  employment ;  in  addition,  there  are  many  men  employed  lot 
longer  or  shorter  pmods  in  discharging  ships,  storing  sugar,  and  other 
woric  incidental  to  the  trade. 
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AlittOBt  from  the  introdnotion  of  the  sagar-growing  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  nuuin&cture  of  sugar  has  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose  mills  on  the  Clarence, 
the  Eichmond,  and  the  Tweed  have  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  This  company  also  owns  the  only  sugar  refinery  in  the 
colony,  where  the  produce  of  their  local  mills  is  refined,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  and  Queensland. 

The  amount  of  miU-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  is  ample  for 
treating  the  fiour  consumed  in  the  colony ;  and  the  dose  approach  of 
New  South  Wales  to  the  position  of  producing  sufficient  grain  for  its 
own  requirements  will  not^  therefore,  make  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  flour-miUs  probable,  as  those  in  existence  are  not  kept  going  to  their 
full  capacity.  Wind  and  horse  power,  as  applied  to  the  dressing  of 
grain,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  only  two  water-mills  are  included  in 
the  returns  for  1895.  In  the  latter  year,  it  may  be  mentioned,  there 
was  one  mill  driven  by  a  gas-aigine.  The  figures  in  the  following  table 
approximate  closely  to  the  actual  amount  of  wheat  treated  in  the  local 
mills : — 


Year. 

New  South  Wales 

Imported  Wheat 

Total  Wheat 

Total  Flour 

Wheat  treated. 

treated. 

treated. 

made. 

bushels. 

bnsbelB. 

bushels. 

tons. 

1886-86 

3,927,273 

497,775 

4,425,048 

88,501 

1886-87 

2,402,057 

984,773 

3,386,830 

67,736 

1887-88 

4,460,629 

233,535 

4,694,164 

93,883 

1888-89 

3,975,030 

2,238,330 

6,213,360 

129,445 

1889-90 

2,442,000 

3,255,168 

5,697,168 

118,691 

1890-91 

5,049,000 

634,008 

5,683,008 

118,396 

1892 

3,120,340 

883,292 

4,003,632 

83,409 

1893 

6,356,260 

459,740 

6,816,000 

142,000 

1894 

5,426,262 

254,010 

5,680,272 

118,339 

1895 

5,947,859 

358,861 

6,306,720 

131,390 

Particulars  of  the  flour-mills  in  operation  in  the  colony  for  the  last 
ten  years  are  given  below  :  — 


Year. 

Flour-mills. 

Year. 

Flour-mills. 

No. 

Horse- 
power. 

Hands 
Employed. 

No. 

Horse- 
power. 

Hands 

Employed. 

1885-86 
188ft-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 

159 
133 
128 
110 
103 

3,092 
2,650 

2,781 
2,877 
2,638 

662 
571 
599 
628 
635 

1890-91 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 

102 
72 

87 
83 
87 

2,363 
1,936 
2,531 
3,305 
3,611 

594 
568 
699 
696 
678 
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In  tho  figures  for  1887  one  horse-mill  of  12-liorse, power  is  included; 
and  in  those  for  1895  there  are  two  water-mills  of  20-horse  power,  and 
one  mill  using  a  gas-engine  of  40-horse  power. 


Manufactories  of  Clothing  and  Textiles. 

The  third  class  of  industries  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  o£ 
clothing  and  textile  fabrics.     The  different  descriptions  of  works  are 


given  below : — 

Number  of 
Establishniento. 

Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 

Description  of 
Manufactories  or  Works. 

1 

i 

5 

g 
1 

Outside 
Factory. 

• 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Boots  and  shoes 

66 

26 

2 

4 

4 
5 

106 

128 

86 

3 

4 

8 
11 

189 

7 
10 

•  9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

17 

63 
23 

•  • 

•  ■ 

6 
2 

93 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

81 
3 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 

42 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

m  « 

1 

2,668 

816 

12 

19 

87 
166 

812 

1,006 

7 

41 

108 
66 

12 
6 
3 

• . 

4 
2 

30 
366 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,862 

382 

18 

24 

64 
175 

8tfl 

CSothinsr   

1,305 

7 

Furriers    

Hats  and  cans     

41 

Oilskin    and    water-proof 
clothing 

m 

Woollen  cloth 

(t7 

Total 

4 

89 

62 

3,107 

2,040 

27 

386 

3,606 

2.509 

Power  is  not  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  industries  included  in  the 
foregoing  class,  except  in  boot  factories  and  woollen  mills.  In  boot 
factories  plant  valued  at  £82,959  is  employed,  the  machinery  having 
a  capacity  of  232  horse-power;  in  clothing  factories  the  value  of  plant 
is  £8,440  ;  and  in  woollen  mills  the  plant  is  valued  at  £29,500,  the 
capacity  of  the  machinery  being  164  horse-power. 

As  a  wool-growing  country  New  South  Wales  is  apparently  specially 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  accordingly  that 
industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  organised  in  the  colony.  The  endeavour 
to  promote  the  local  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  however,  has  so  far  met 
with  little  success.  Several  factories  have  struggled  along  for  some  time, 
but  have  made  no  headway,  the  largest  establishments  finding  it  needful 
to  add  to  their  business  the  making  of  slop  clothing,  by  which  means 
they  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit.  The  machinery  in  most 
of  the  mills  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  altogether  the  industry  is  dis- 
appointing. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen-mills  in  operation, 
the  number  of  employes,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 


Woollen- 
mills. 


Hands  Employed. 


Males.       Females. 


Total. 


Quantity  of 
Woollen  Cloth 
manufactured. 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

6 

134 

189 

323 

8 

104 

78 

182 

5 

101 

71 

172 

5 

117 

60 

177 

5 

110 

62 

172 

4 

94 

61 

155 

5 

127 

58 

185 

5 

144 

59 

203 

5 

159 

62 

221 

5 

175 

67 

242 

yards. 
337,750 
324,788 
348,000 
241,000 
207,500 
310,000 
202,088 
440,500 
.461,000 
613,500 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen-mills 
in  operation  has  decreased,  and  that  the  five  now  at  work  provide 
employment  for  242  persons  only.  During  the  years  from  1882  to  1884  a 
considerably  greater  number  of  hands  were  employed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  which  is  stated  to  have  been  manu- 
factured bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  hands  employed.  The  figures 
are  set  down  from  the  manufacturers'  own  returns,  and  are  given  for 
what  they  are  wortL 

The  employment  afforded  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  table  below. 
The  improved  efiiciency  of  the  machinery  employed  is,  however,  apparent 
in  the  increased  output : — 


Year. 


Boot 
Factories. 

Hands  Employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 

1892 

1893' 

1894 

1895 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

65 

1,672 

433 

2,105 

68 

1,856 

416 

2,272 

60 

1,837 

436 

2,273 

57 

1,618 

427 

2,046 

59 

1,955 

465 

2,420 

60 

2,262 

544 

2,806 

66 

2,230 

478 

2,708 

54 

2,429 

661 

3,090 

68 

2,716 

704 

3,420 

66 

2,852 

891 

3,743 

Boots 
Manufactured. 


pairs. 

'i,88ii2io 

2,278,612 
2,559,980 
2,196,815 
2,634,254 
2,500,000 
2,545,061 
2,611,700 
2,721,132 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  hands  from  2,105  in  1885-86  to  3,743  in  1895,  while 
the  number  of  establishments  is  almost  the  same 
There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  large  fa 
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works,  and  diire  the  latter  out  of  oompetition  m  this  particular  Inwach 
ol  manufacture.  Tbe  average  miniber  of  liaa^B  oiiiplo>fed  in  eadi  hx^Uxrj 
has  risen  from  324  in  1885-86  to .55-2  in  1896.  The  number  of  pairg 
of  boots  manufactured  during  the  latter  year  was  2,721,132.  This 
quantity  is  only  slightly  in  exoess  of  that  shown  in  some  of  the  preceding 
years,  although  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
hands.  A  comparison  simply  by  pairs  manufactured,  however,  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  description  of  boot  made  has  very  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
output  per  hand  is  not  quite  so  large  as  formerly. 


Metal  Works. 

The  number  of  metal  and  machinery  works  in  operation  during  1895, 
the  average  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  machinery  and  other 
plant  used,  were  as  follow  : — 


Doioription  of 
MuiufMtory  or  Work. 


4S 

II 


Average  number  of  Hande  employed. 


* 


5 


S 


i 

1 


I 


Total. 


Macdiinery  and 
other  I^t 


Horse- 
power. 


Value. 


Aifrlcultnral  implements 

Iltiuikitnithing  (manufaotaring) . . . 

HittlurMuaking 

J*m«i 

C)o|)ii«rimithing 

ICntflneerinp 

(JAFvanifted  iron  

Iron  works  and  foundries    

i^ftd    

Hallway  carriages 

Jlftllway  springs  

tlailway  and  tramway  workshops  . 

HmeltlnHT   

Tlrisinlthlng 

Wlrw'Working 

^irio  (ornamental)  

Other  metal  works 

Total 


11 

17 

4 

1 

94 

2 

118 

78 

8 

10 

■  • 

1 

49 

«  • 

60 

10 

2 

3 

1 

2 

43 

•  • 

49 

3 

8 

9 

3 

■  • 

44 

•  • 

66 

22 

3 

4 

1 

•  • 

27 

•  « 

32 

9 

64 

113 

50 

13 

1,438 

2 

1,616 

956 

18 

22 

9 

5 

158 

3 

192 

12 

39 

51 

18 

8 

648 

•  • 

725 

1,096 

2 

2 

3 

5 

47 

•  • 

57 

450 

2 

6 

18 

,  , 

386 

409 

232 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

.. 

7 

•  • 

8 

12 

41 

30 

21 

•  • 

2,269 

a  a 

2,320 

1,022 

22 

39 

81 

.6 

1,411 

139 

1,626 

2,900 

20 

25 

3 

14 

153 

•  • 

195 

17 

4 

5 

9 

•  • 

138 

•  • 

152 

80 

1 

1 

1 

■  • 

4 

•  • 

6 

8 

14 

17 

7 

2 

57 

98 

124 

44 

260 

854 

179 

7,009 

146 

7,745 

6,951 

£ 

5,21S 

2,240 

100 

4,220 

2.100 

255,400 

6,450 

59,449 

16,096 

60,000 

1,000 

128,873 

345,185 

7,805 

14,923 

200 

41,257 

950,461 


The  classification  of  works  connected  with  machinery,  engineering, 
and  foundries  presents  many  difficulties,  as  the  trades  are  in  many  cases 
carried  on  side  by  side  in  the  same  establishment,  and  what  one  year  is 
designated  by  a  proprietor  an  "  engineering  establishment,"  may  in  the 
following  year  be  returned  as  a  "foundry,"  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  during  the  year.  The  various  descriptions  of  ironwwks 
have  been  separately  shown  above,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  classifr 
them,  but  the  figures  refearing  to  kindred  industries  should  be  rei^ 
together. 
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The  iron  trade  fthould  in  time  form  one  of  tke  great  staple  industries 
sS.  the  colony.  Ererj  natural  advantage  possessed  by  the  great  iron  and 
loaciBiieiy-inroducing  countneB  of  the  world — aoch  as  Engla&d  and  Bel- 
gLum — ^is  aiso  present  here.  Not  only  are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in 
akmdanee,  and  in  positions  easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  bat,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  chsqpter  on  mines  and  minerals,  the  looal  iron  ore  is 
exceedingly  ricL  Scarcely  any  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in 
iron  smiting,  and  nearJy  the  whole  stock  of  pig  and  wrought  iron 
refiuired  for  the  local  manufactories  is  imported.  The  other  descripticHxs 
of  metal  works,  both  for  smelting  and  manufaotuniitg,  are  in  a  more 
forward  state.  i 

Works  for  the  treatment  of  metals  in  1885-86  numbered  270,  in  which 
were  engaged  6,891  pers^is,  while  in  1895  the  number  of  works  was. 
260,  and  the  hands  employed  had  increased  to  7,745.  In  1885-86  there 
were  783  hands  employed  in  25  smelting  works ;  the  works  now  number 
22,  and  the  hands  employed,  1,626.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  hands  employed  in  making  or  repairing  railway  motors,  carriages,  and 
other  appliances,  the  employes  in  1885-86  numbering  822,  and  in  1895, 
2,737.  Of  the  latter,  2,320  were  employed  in  the  workshops  connected 
with  the  State  railways. 


BuiLDiiTG  Materials. 

Industries  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  supply  or  pre- 
paration of  building  materials  afford  emplojrment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  in  saw-mills.  The  following  table  shows  the  hands 
employed  during  1895  : — 


Description  of  Manufaotory 
or  Worlc 


His 

J^    00 


Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 


e 


B 
9 


I 


II 

o 


1 


Machinery  and 
otlier  Plant. 


O  A 

n 


Value. 


Arohalt 

Bricks 

Cement 

Joinery 

Lime,  plaster,  efcc 

Marble  and  monumental  masonry 
Modelling  and  pattern-making  . . . 

Paint 

Pottery  and  earthenware 

Saw-mills 

Stone-cn^ing 

Stone-dressing  and  polishing 

Wood-turning  and  carving  ....... 

Total  


2 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

•  « 

14 

40 

60 

96 

24 

10 

791 

13 

934 

980 

3 

8 

5 

•  • 

95 

5 

113 

606 

31 

45 

14 

1 

254 

35 

349 

234 

4 

5 

1 

•  ■ 

31 

•  • 

37 

44 

17 

25 

3 

1 

127 

•  • 

156 

38 

2 

3 

2 

1 

7 

•  m 

13 

•  • 

3 

3 

3 

•  ■ 

16 

m   • 

22 

41 

14 

18 

12 

6 

186 

6 

228 

252 

315 

435 

109 

34 

2,000 

824 

3,402 

5,709 

12 

18 

1 

•  9 

151 

64 

284 

242 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

9 

25 

13 

13 

3 

3 

41 

•  • 

947 

60 

64 

477 

672 

177 

56 

3,719 

5,571 

8,174 

£ 

2,100* 

106,087 

35,800 

23,526 

7,720 

3,290 

750 

5,800 

48,965 

275,479 

18,540 

1,500 

4,580 


-X. 


534,13^ 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION. 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  timber  districts,  in 
saw-mills,  etc.,  increased  at  a  good  rate  from  1885  to  1892,  but  sinoe 
the  latter  year  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  stagnation  in  the  building  trade. 
The  establishments  in  1885-86  numbered  415,  employing  a  total  number 
of  3,783  persons,  while  in  1895  there  were  315  miUs,  and  the  number 
of  hands  employed  was  3,402.  The  capacity  of  plant  in  the  latter  year 
was  5,709  horse-power,  and  its  value  about  £275,480 ;  the  quantity  o£ 
timber  sawn  was  estimated  at  180,000,000  superficial  feet  1  inch  thick. 
The  number  of  saw-mills  and  hands  employed  and  the  output  during 
the  past  ten  years  were : — 


Year. 

Saw-mills. 

Hands 
employed. 

Qaantity  of  Timber 
sawn. 

No. 

No. 

• 

1,000  snp.  feet. 

1885-86 

415 

3,783 

1886-87 

323 

3,284 

110,000 

1887-88 

322 

3,254 

125,000 

1888-89 

317 

3,616 

185,000 

1889-90 

325 

3,578 

185,021 

1890-91 

346 

3,788 

201,505 

1892 

288 

4,573 

229,696 

1893 

283 

3,266 

196,114 

1894 

299 

3,257 

173,088 

1895 

315 

3,402 

180,000 

The  industry  of  brickmaking  has  declined  in  importance,  and  now. 
employs  only  one-third  of  the  hands  of  ten  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  the 
almost  entire  suspension  of  large  public  works,  and  to  the  lessened 
activity  of  private  builders.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  hands 
employed  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  output  for  the  last  nine  years: — 


Year. 


Hands 
employed. 


Bricks  made. 


Year. 


Hands 
employed. 


Bricks  made. 


1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 


No. 
3,617 

2,959 

2,230 

2,124 

1,874 


thousands. 

243,831 
214,199 
219,795 
187,769 


thousands. 
184,862 

115,293 

105,442 

92,113 

99,587 


OAS  AND  SLECTMIC  LIQBTIKa  WORKS. 


LlQHT  AND  HkAT. 

The  hands  employed  in  establighments  connected  with  lighting  and 
heating  showed  a  steady  increase  until  1893,  but  in  1894  and  1895  the 
smaller  number  finding  employment  in  kerosene  and  gas  vorks  caueed  a 
induction  in  the  course  of  the  two  years  of  530.  During  the  past  tea 
years  there  were  employed  t— 


Y«r. 

Hudi. 

T«r. 

HindB. 

.      1886-86 

1890-91 

1,545 

1886-87 

745 

1892 

1,895 

1887-88 

933 

1893 

1,976 

1888-89 

1,299 

1894 

1,683 

1,414 

'"■= 

The  condition  of  employment  in  the  v 
class  during  1895  was  as  follows  : — ■ 


s  industries  grouped  in  this 


Aven.ee  ninnber  of  Hand*  emploj'Hl. 

"""K"'^ 

Description  of  tbrnifactor; 

i 

f 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

fi 

1 

|l 

Viaua 

C.^ 

■n 

^ 

£ 

>! 

* 

1 

60 

2S 

87 

194 

Total 

72       88 

11. 

■ 

BU 

aw 

I.«24 

i.m 

1,SM,0M 

The  majority  of  the  hands,  as  will  be  seen,  found  employment  in 
gas  works,  of  which  there  were  43  in  operation  during  the  year  1895, 
employing  1,158  hands  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  was  1,822 
Tnillion  cubic  feet,  to  proilin,i!  which  about  172,000  tons  of  coal  were 
used,  giving  an  average  of  about  10,C00  feet  of  giis  for  each  ton  of 
coal.     The  quantity  of  gas  made  during  the  past  I'i^'Ut  yeara  was  : — 


Ye»r. 

"'So?^^: 

1887-88    

1,361,403 

18WV-B1    .... 

1,512,232 
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The  rate  charged  to  consumerB  varies  in  different  localitiea  between 
3s.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurat  and  17a  6d.  in  Deniliquin,  while  the 
prices  for  street  liehting  vary  from  £4  15a  per  lamp  per  annum  in 
Sydney  to  £,\Q  In  Hay.  The  price  charged  by  the  principal  oonqnny 
to  private  consninen  in  SydiMy  and  subarbe  faaa  been  rednced  recentlj 
to  4a  3d.  p«r  1,000  feet  The  toUl  consnmptiOQ  of  gas  in  Sydney  and 
Bubarbfi  during  1895  wa*  1,554,451,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  Meltonnw 
and  suburbs  1,354,910,000  cubic  feet.  From  these  Ggorea  h  fdlovB 
that  the  oonsumption  per  inhabitant  in  Sydney  was  3,736  cubic  feet, 
and  in  Melbourne,  3,057  cubic  feeL 


Fbintino  Trasbb. 

The  trades  connected  with  printing  and  bookbinding  are  perhaps  more 
keenly  affected  ^3y  general  prosperity  or  depression  thao  any  other  indus- 
tn,-.  The  fluctuation  in  trade  matters  will  be  seen  froia  the  figures 
relating  to  employment  in  printing  and  allied  works  during  the  last 
eight  years : — 

HuhIb  Hndi 

Ygnr.  cnplajed  Teai.  anplD^. 

1887-88  3,771  1895  MM 

1888-89  4,S78  1893  4,138 

1889-80  4.888  18H  4,284 

1890-91  4,aO0  1895  4,731 

The  following  shows  the  subdivision  of  the  hands  for  the  year  1 895 : — 


!_,  '  A™^™„b,orH»ta»plo,«L  |«n'SS"' 

"""^    Hiih'pjiit 

Value.' 

1       :    M     ' 

Xib            M 
<,*«,       SIS 

■f',? 

p!SWw«ii.i;*biii«iiW a>    Me    jss  leo  ■  s,**  '      » 

•IfS 

*,TS1  j    1.058 

'■■    '      i 

Vkbicles  axd  Saddlkrt. 

bT>  nntubo'  of  lanr  estaUisfcrnf  nts  ooni>eeted  with  the  manufacture 
L-ohkieG  aud  addlet;  is  not  great,  th«  average  nomber  ci  hands 


^  i 
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employed  in  all  works  being  only  ten.     The  following  figures  refer  to 
1895  :— 


Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 


Avflnge  number  of  Bands  employed. 


IP 


I 


e 
S 


5 


o 


I 


Machinery  and 
Plant 


I 


m 


Value. 


Coaches  and  waggons .... 
Saddlery,      sadole-trecs, 

whips,  etc 

Spokes 


Total. 


116 

145 

16 

21 

953 

1 

1,136 

94 

18 
2 

136 

24 
2 

7 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

22 

212 

4 

3 

•  ■  ■ 

247 
6 

12 
16 

171 

23 

1,169 

4 

1,389 

122 

£ 
30,945 

2,893 
1,050 

34,688 


As  already  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  forestry,  the  timbers  of 
the  colony  are  veiy  suitable  for  coach  and  waggon  building,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  them  more  generally  used  for  this 
purposa  There  is  room  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  which  are  at  present  largely  im- 
ported &om  the  United  States ;  and  if  they  were  conducted  on  Ajoerican 
lines  they  would  probably  secure  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  trade. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

During  the  year  1895,  works  connected  with  the  building  or  refitting 
of  ships  employed  1,035  hands,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  or  about  the  port  of  Sydney.  Nearly  all  the  docks, 
too,  are  in  Sydney,  where  is  situated  the  Sutherland  Dock,  one  of  the 
largest  single  graving  docks  yet  constructed.  A  more  detailed  description 
of  the  facilities  existing  in  the  colony  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Shipping : — 


Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Woric. 


u  g 


Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 


e 


% 

6 


u 

5 


< 


& 


Machinery 
and  Plant. 


Docks  and  slips 

Sails,  tarpaulins,  and  tents 

Ship    and    boat    building 

and  repairing 

Total    


9 
5 

19 

8 

20 

1 

•  mm 
■  •  • 

831 
38 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

870 

47 

1,204 
3 

9 
23 

11 
38 

3 
24 

3 
3 

101 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

118 

40 

970 

1,035 

1,247 

Value. 


£ 
152,700 
865 

4,975 

158,540 
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JSMPLOTMENT  AND  PRODUCTION. 


Hands  employed. 

1,048 

637 

794 

772 


Furniture. 

The  furniture  and  allied  trades  now  employ  little  more  than  half  the 
hands  that  they  did  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  numbers  being  : — 

Year.                         Hands  employed.  Year. 

1886-87  1,380  1892 

1887-88  1,323  1893 

1888-89  1,477  1894 

1889-90  1,424  1895 

1890-91  1,234 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  hands  was  continuous  from  1888  to 
1893,  but  the  figures  for  1894  showed  an  increase  of  157  over  those  for 
the  previous  year,  and  in  1895  this  increase  was  fairly  well  maintained, 
the  number  being  only  22  less  than  in  1894.  Included  with  the  583 
hands  engaged  in  making  furniture  are  222  Chinese.  Formerly  the 
number  of  these  aliens  occupied  in  the  cabinet- making  industry  was 
much  larger,  but  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  has  effectually  prevented 
the  recruiting  of  hands  for  the  shops  employing  them,  and  by  putting  a 
premium  on  their  labour  has  enabled  them,  where  they  remained  in  fiie 
employment  of  the  furniture  factories,  to  obtain  higher  wages.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the  Chinese  workmen  to 
abandon  their  old  employment,  and  combine  in  threes  and  fours  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  co-operative  shops. 


Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 


5 

^4 


Average  number  of  Hands 
employed. 


a 


J3 


I 


II 


3 


Machinery  and 
Plant 


g 


Value. 


Bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery 

Furniture    

Picture  frames  

Window  blinds 

Total    


14 

17 

11 

•  •  • 

112 

•  •  • 

140 

201 

39 

70 

4 

3 

601 

m* 

0 

583 

85 

3 

4 

2 

2 

22 

•  •  • 

30 

7 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

17 

•  ■  • 

19 

3 

57 

92 

18 

6 

652 

5 

772 

296 

£ 
5,590 

7,275 

385 

2,000 


15,250 
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Miscellaneous  Industries. 

Besides  the  industries  already  dealt  with,  there  are  numerous  others 
not  readily  falling  under  any  of  the  categories  into  which  the  manufac- 
tories have  been  grouped.  These  have  been  placed  together  in  the 
following  table,  though  there  is  little  relation  between  any  two  there 
included.  None  of  the  industries,  tobacco-manufacturing  and  soap  and 
candle-making  perhaps  excepted,  finds  employment  for  any  large  number 
of  hands;  but  many  of  them  promise  to  develop  into  important  interests, 
as  there  is  an  ample  field  for  them  in  the  colony. 


Description  of  Manufactory  or 
Work. 


to 


Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 


e 

I 


•2 


I 


I 


o 


I 


Machiner}' 
and  Plant. 


Si 


Value. 


Asbestos 

Baskets  and  wickerware,  mats  and 
matting. 

Bee  Hives 

Billiard  tables 

Boxes  and  packing  cases 

Brooms  and  brushes  

ChaCF-cutting  and  oorn-crushiDg. . . . 

Chemicals,  cbrugs,  and  patent  medi- 
cines. 

Ck>operage 

CuUery  

Dye  works 

Electro-plating 

Explosives 

Fancy  leather  

Glass  (including  bottles)  

Glass  (ornamental) 

Horse  and  cattle  medicines  and 
condiments. 

Ice  chests  and  incubators     

Jewellery  (lianufacturing) 

Lamp 

Leather-belting    

Perambulators 

Photo-engraving 

Portmanteaux  and  bags    

Refuse  destructor   

Hope  and  fishing-lines   

Rubber  goods  

Sewing-machines 

Soap  and  candles 

Soap,  Extract  of 

Surgical  instruments,  trusses,  &c.  . . 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  .... 

Tobacco  pipes  

Trunks  (Iron)    

Umbrellas,  etc 

Varnish  

WoodShives 


Total 


1 
6 

1 
2 
7 
6 
43 
8 

16 
2 
4 
5 
1 
6 
3 
6 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
84 
1 
3 
9 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


186 


1 
9 

1 
4 
9 
8 
46 
11 

27 
8 
8 
8 
1 
7 
4 
7 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 

48 
1 
3 

28 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 


262 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
7 
5 
9 

9 
1 
6 
4 


3 
5 
4 


1 

4 


8 


44 


36 
1 
1 
1 
1 


161 


1 
6 
8 
7 
6 


2 
3 


21 
1 

■  • 

16 


70 


8 
73 

2 
12 
77 
60 
166 
68 

274 

8 

83 

31 

8 

49 

84 

42 

9 

4 

8 
6 

20 
8 

10 

14 

9 

104 

2 

60 
808 

12 

19 
666 

12 
8 
7 
2 
1 


2,168 


1 
2 
6 


19 


29 


6 

84 

4 
18 
92 
79 
226 
88 

811 
12 
47 
43 
9 
66 
98 
67 
14 

6 

9 

8 

25 

9 

14 

16 

10 

116 

3 

61 

440 

14 

22 

646 

19 

10 

11 

6 

2 


2,670 


8 
4 

7 

12 

44 

7 

821 

46 

196 

4 

6 

28 

6 

20 

11 

31 


6 


14 


91 
3 

12 

661 

8 

4 

206 

8 


2 
2 


1,768 


£ 

660 

300 

400 

760 

8,422 

1,027 

12,689 

21,845 

14,225 

286 

1,310 

2,860 

%  •  •  • 

1,166 
4,100 
1,000 


1,000 
300 
100 

2,000 
200 
461 
125 
600 
11,960 
300 

1,000 
86,286 

1,200 
800 
69,600 
460 
160 
212 
160 
200 


232,801 
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JBMFLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION. 


Very  few  manufactories  use  different  kinds  of  motive  power  at  the 
same  time,  their  number  not  exceeding  twenty. 

Returns  regarding  the  employment  of  machinery  in  manufactories  have 
been  obtained  for  some  few  years,  and  the  aggregate  figures  for  each  year 
are  given  below.  The  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  for 
years  previous  to  1892  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  are  more  than 
approximate : —  * 


Vmir 

Hone-power  of  Machinery 

X  OIU< 

employed  in  Manufactories. 

1886-87 

25,192 

1887-88 

26,152 

1888-89 

24,990 

1889-90 

25,790 

1890-91 

24,662 

1892 

28,061 

1893 

27,162 

1894 

29,197 

1895 

31,802 

The  importance  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to  the  coal  producer 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,780,968  tons 
raised  and  1,589,263  tons  required  for  local  consumption  in  1892, 
755,000  tons  were  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  addition  to 
158,000  tons  consumed  by  gas-works.  The  total  value  of  fuel  consumed 
was  £425,161,  of  which  £396,375  was  the  value  of  coal ;  the  value  of 
firewood,  gas,  or  other  fuel  was,  therefore,  not  considerable. 


Value  op  Production. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is  not  ascer- 
tained every  year,  as  the  labour  and  expense  involved  in  obtaining  the 
information  are  very  considerable.  The  last  year  for  which  there  are 
full  particulars  is  1892.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the  total  value 
of  articles  produced,  or,  where  manufacturing  in  its  restricted  sense  is 
not  carried  on,  the  increased  value  to  materials  from  treatment,  was 
£16,098,630;  and  the  value  of  materials  used,  including  fuel, £8,299,640; 
the  difference,  £7,798,790,  representing  the  production.  This  last  item 
may  again  be  divided  into  £4,458,836,  the  amount  of  wages  paid, 
and  £3,339,954,  the  earnings  of  capital.  What  is  the  income,  properly 
so  called,  of  those  who  carry  on  the  industries, .apart  from  rent  and 
interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  trade  losses,  was  not  ascertained.  An 
attempt  to  arrive  at  this  sum  was  made,  but  the  results  deduced  from 
the  information  supplied  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  and  are  there- 
fore not  given.  In  the  following  statement  the  various  elements  of  cost 
are  shown  for  each  class  of  industry,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  fixed 
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capital  embarked.     By  fixed  capital  is  understood  the  valae  of  lands 
and  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant : — 


C9m8  of  Indvutry. 


c 


Fixed 
Capital 


Total 

Wastes 

paid. 


Value  of 

Materials 

used. 


Value  of 
Fuel 
used. 


Value  of 
Articles  pro- 

dacea, 

or  increased 

ralue  to 

materials 

from 
treatment. 


Baw  Material,  the  product  of  Pas- 
toral Pursuits. 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink  or 
the  preparation  thereof. 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics   

Buildini?  Materials  

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  etc 

Ship-building',  Repuring,  etc 

Furuitore,  Bedding,  etc 

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  Engraving, 
etc. 

Vehicles,  Harness,  and  Saddlery. . . . 

Lifffat,  Fuel,  and  Heat . . 

Miscellaneous    

Total 


No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

140 

505,906 

151,184 

850,500 

15,410 

511 

4,100,084 

580,204 

8,128,697 

83,546 

259 

V04,otio 

465,291 

865,448 

1,772 

500 

2,798,080 

742,786 

918,198 

94,978 

267 

8,826,240 

1,227,489 

1,273,188 

193,167 

82 

759,044 

119,079 

88,462 

1,965 

70 

242,911 

88,112 

164,211 

747 

160 

1,549,882 

482,910 

273,649 

6,858 

186 

449,766 

227,885 

210,924 

8,188 

57 

1,825,820 

208,780 

189,274 

14,078 

187 

1,077,456 

165,866 

467,146 

9,957 

2,319 

17,588,979 

4,458,836 

7,874,682 

425,161 

£ 
729,908 

4,899,007 

1,550,415 
2,081,530 
8,274,116 
262,475 
298,684 
1,069,819 

545,698 
697,149 
820,428 

16,098,629 


The  value  of  wool  washed  has  been  omitted  from  the  total  under  the 
heading  of  value  of  articles  produced  and  increased  value  to  materials 
treated ;  so  also  has  the  value  of  repairs  effected  in  Government  work- 
shops and  docks. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  like  information  to  what  is  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table  in  regard  to  the  year  1895  ;  but  the  total  value  of  pro- 
duction, apart  from  the  materials  used,  may  be  set  down  at  X6, 965, 100, 
and  of  this  amount  wages  represent  £3,808,900. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
estimated  for  1880  and  some  succeeding  years,  and  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  figures  are  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for 
1892,  the  details  of  which  are  given  above. 


Year. 

Value  of  Production. 

£ 

1880 

4,437,700 

1885 

6,296,000 

1890 

7,615,000 

1892 

7,798,786 

1894 

6,726.750 

1895 

6,965,100 

The  employment  and  production  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages 
refer  to  establishments  classed  for  statistical  purposes  as  manufactories. 
Besides  the  43,833  hands  accounted  for  in  the  tables,  there  are  others 
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cLctraallj  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes  who  are  not  included. 
These  comprise  persons  working  in  their  own  homes  or  in  ef^blisk' 
ments  too  small  to  be  properly  designated  aa  manufactories.  In  the 
foregoing  pages  a  manufactory  has  been  considered  to  be  an  establish- 
ment using  steam,  or,  when  steam  is  not  used,  where  five  or  more  hands 
are  usually  employed.  It*  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,560  males  and 
13,500  females  who  are  thus  excluded  from  classification.  The  males 
comprise  tailors  and  shoemakers  working  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
companies  of  less  than  five ;  and  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  and 
other  wofkers  of  the  same  type,  whose  establishmeats  are  principalljr 
repairing  shops,  such  as  are.  found  in  every  village  of  the  colony.  The 
females  are  mainly  seamstresses,  milliners,  and  dressmakers ;  and  firom 
their  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  women  working  outside  the 
factories  are  a  £ar  more  important  body  than  the  hands  employed 
within  those  establishments. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  manufacturing 
processes  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  at  63,893,  and  the  value  of  their 
production  at  £7,856,000,  which  includes  £890,900,  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  hands  not  included  in  the  returns  of  factories.  These  are 
the  figures  which  will  be  quoted  in  the  remaining  tables  of  this  chapter. 


Importation  of  Laboub. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  State  there  has 
been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
of  the  colony  ;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  have 
arrived  here  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  those  who  have  left 
the  other  Australasian  colonies  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  position 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  question  of  the  importation  of  labour  has 
not  been  largely  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  this  colony.  The  chief 
enactment  on  the  subject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  39  Vic 
No.  29,  which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyond  the 
colony  for  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years  shall  be  as 
binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  into  within  the 
colony,  provided  that  the  contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
and  subscribed  to  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  duly  authorised  in  that 
behalf  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

Wages. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  colonies,  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  created  a  demand  for  labour  of  all 
kinds  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  constant  accession  of 
labourers  from  other  countries.  This  demand,  whidti  was  contizmoas 
for  many  years,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  lEate  of  w9^q&  madi 
higher  than  is  ordinaxily  f cmnd  in  older  laDds.    iDuxk^  IfiSS^MPm^er, 
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vith  the  depression  in  trade  there  came  a  partial  reduction  in  wages, 
and  in  1893  and  the  two  followii^  years  this  became  general.  The 
following  are  the  average  weekly  wages  in  various  trades  during  1895, 
The  average  rates  of  representative  trades  from  the  year  1821  to  the 
preaent  tiiae  will  be  found  in  die  preceding  chapter  of  this  work 
dealing  with  the  industrial  history  of  the  colony.  In  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  work  is  done  and  paid  for  as  piecework,  weekly 
rates  of  wages  have  been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  a  week  is 
equal  to  fortf-eight  hours'  wotl,  and  the  rates  quoted  show,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  wages  which  would  be  earned  by  workmen  doing  a  full 
week's  work. 


»  IU«  HlTCUU,  1SI  PuHlDCT  or  PlSIOSAl.  Puucrn 


2    6    0  li  Wooldrten  («    li    0  1    1  10    C 
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.2  6  0    1  le  0  'I 
.Is  10  o|i  0  oil 


Ucmnuid  Drivai 
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Foremto    16    0    0  [  2  10   0  li  Wnghen  1 1  15    0  1    0  10    0 

Mike™  E    0    02    0    OJ  Wire™ 1  12    0      0  16    O 
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OccuiNttlon. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occnpatioii. 


muiu. 


Mini- 
mum. 


II.— Persons  bnoaobo  in  Tradis  oomrBono  wirn  Food  and  Dsnre,  or  ths  pbsparatios 

THSRiop — continued. 


Butter  Factories  and  Creameriet. 


Experts  at  milk-testinfl:. 
Butter-makers 


£  8.  d. 

£   8.  d. 

4    0    0 

2    5    0 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

Assistants 
Boys 


£ 
8 

1 


s.  d. 
0  0 
0   0 


Condiments. 


Foremen 

Mill  hands  and  journeymen .. 

Storemen  

Forewomen  


4    0    0 

2  10    0 

8    0    0 

1  15    0 

3    5    0 

15    0 

17    6 

10    0 

Labellers  and  packers 

Grinders  (hoyS) , 

Girls   


0  17 

6 

1    0 

0 

010 

0 

Flour  and  Maize  Meal. 


MUlers  ... 
Samplers  . 
Sleevemen. 
Stackers . . . 


3  10    0 

3    0    0 

2    5    0 

2    2    0 

2    2    6 

2    0    0 

2    0    0 

1  16    0 

Smutters  and  oilmen 

Packers    , 

Purifier  men  


2  0 
1  16 
1  16 


£  s.  d. 
1  2  6 
0  10  0 


0  7  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 


116  0 
116  0 
116  0 


Note.— In  the  smaller  mills  the  proprietor  usually  acts  as  foreman  ;  in  the  laijrer  mills  the 
salary  of  the  foreman  miller  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the  owners,  and  no  standard  rate  on 
1>e  given. 

Ice  and  Rifngerating. 
Foremen    J  5  10    0(2    5    0  ]f  Journeymen   12    5    0/   2  00 


Jam  and  Fruit  Canning. 


Foremen    

Jam-boilers  

Firemen 

Solderers  and  tinmakers 
Labellers   


3  10    0 

2  10    0 

2    6    0 

1  10    0 

1  15    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

2    2    0 

0  17    6 

0    8    0  J 

Packers    '  1  13    6 


Case-makers   . . . . 

Boys 

Women  and  girls 


2  5  0 
0  17  6 
15    0 


0  10  0 

1  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 


3  12    0 

2    9    0 

3  10    0 

2  18    0 

2    5    0 

1  19    0 

2  10    0 

2    2    0 

Meat  Preserving. 

Butchers 

Tinsmiths  and  solderers .... 
Boys 


3    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

1    0 

0 

2  2  0 
2  2  0 
010  0 


Extract-makers   

Tallow-makers 

Salters    

Smallgoods  man 

.  Note.— Most  of  the  men  employed  in  meat-preserving  works  are  paid  by  results,  and  the  rates 
of  wages  quoted  represent  the  amounts  usually  earned  per  week.  The  week,  in  some  cases,  is 
reckoned  as  seven  days. 

Sugar  MiUs. 

Foremen  labourers 


Salaried  officers. 

4  10    0 
4    0    0 
4    0    0 
3    5    0 

3    0    0 
3  12    0 

2  8    0 

3  5    0 

Labourers    

Steamer  hands 
Cane-throwers 
Cane-cutters  ., 
Bag-sewers  .... 


2  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

3    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

15 
10 
15 
8 
0 
10 


Managers  

Cane  mspectors   |- 

Chemists  for  sugar  analysis  ) 
E^ngineers  and  fitters. . . , 

Foremen  mechanics   

Mechanics 

Pan  boilers    

Note.— The  rates  of  wages  quoted  are  those  paid  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Compsnyi 
Limited.  All  employes  on  daily  wages  are  provided  wiUi  board  and  lodging,  the  estinnted  Tslue 
of  which  is  included  in  the  wages  here  quoted.  The  r^nilur  hours  of  working  are  ten  per  day,  with 
the  exception  of  mechani(»  and  a  few  other  employes,  who  work  eight  hours  a  day. 


Vin^ar  Works. 
Manufacturers 13    0    0/3    0    0)|  Bottlers  and  labellers 

Yeast  Works. 
Makers   I  2  10    0  12    0    0 


.11    0    Oj   0  10  0 


SATES  OF  WAGES. 


Hul-       Illnl- 


Eapilrem 

„      (Apprentices)   . 


CtathudsI'M 


NoTB.^lf(Ht  penons  mgAgfid  In  tha  teOorin^  tr>d«  mn  paid  bj  pLecevork,  and  a  conridenbt^ 
proportion  of  tfaa  work,  both  for  clothliw  tectonce  uid  shops,  is  done  by  the  smployte  at  thsir  ovn 
tuques.  In  sncb  cases  it  1*  DfteD  diOlcalt  to  obuln  a  Kliable  BUtcDwat  of  actiu]  wrekly  euniiig*, 
udtbe  rates  quoted  arc,  therefora.  tbose  paid  per  veek  to  eioploTte  constanUy  at  work. 

Porrieii. I  !  1!    0  I  !  10    0  ll  Fcnmlea   11    0    01    0  10    8 

Fotcwonien  |l    S    Oll    0    0  ||  Boys Id    7    8|    0    T    B 


Bait  and  Caps. 


OiUtin  and  Waterproof  CMhing. 
Poremea    18  10    Oil    0    0  l|  onen    

NorE.— The  proprietors  of  the  tew  establishmenla  deioted  to  tli 


I  indnstry  ureiwnlly  act  m 


.]  S    0    0  I  : 


Shirtmaking- 


6    D  I  Butt^Q-bole  iroftF 
.niakliilf  la^nerallj'  cnrriod  on  b.v  the  eniployds  at  the' 
I}rettmakiiig,  Undfrclothi 
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Occupation. 


mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


OocopBtion. 


mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


III.— PsBSOiw  BKOiuiBD  1H  TBI  Hamtfaovubk  OF  Olotbuto  avd  TnsiLS  Fabuqb— eontintied. 

Woollen  MUU. 


Foremen    . . 

Garden 

lioom-tunera 
Wo<d-sorten 
Finishers   . . 

Dyers 

Spinnen 

Millmen 


£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

8  10  0 

2  15  0 

2  10  0 

2  2  0 

8  0  0 

2  5  0 

2  6  0 

2  6  0 

2  0  0 

1 10  0  : 

8  0  0 

15  0 

2  15  0 

1  10  0  ] 

2  0  0 

2  0  0  1 

Warpers  

Wool-acourers    

Pressmen..^ 

Wearers  (females). 

Feeders    

Burlers  and  pickers 
Boj'B  and  gins 


£  s. 

d. 

1  16 

0 

1  16 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  17 

6 

0  18 

0 

£  s. 

1  0 
116 
115 
0  15 
0  12 
0  17 
0   7 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


IV.— Persons  Enoaoed  in  Connection  with  Building  Materials,  etc. 

AsphcUting  and  Tar-paoinff. 


Asphalters 12    2 

Woodbloclcers S    0 


0 
0 


1  16 
1  10 


0 
0 


Boys 


BrietworkM. 


Foremen    

Clay-diggers  and  pitmen  .. 

Panmen  and  grinders    

Setters     

Briokraaluvs  and  moulders 


4  0 
2  8 
2  10 
2  8 
2  15 


0  '  2  8 
0  1  10 
0  2  0 
0  2  0 
0  I  2    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10    0 


0   7  0 


Burners  . . . 
Loaders-out 
Stackers  . . . 
Caiten 


2  8 

0 

8  10 

0 

2  15 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  5 

0 

115 
2  8 
2  0 
2  0 
lU 


Nora.— The  wages  quoted  are  those  for  full  timr.  Owing  to  the  depressed  oonditioo  ct  tiie 
Ivuilding  trades  during  1895,  tt  has  been  the  exception  for  l^ose  engaged  in  bridcworks  to  wort 
more  than  half-time. 

Cement. 


MUlers    (  3  10    0 

Burners 2  12    0 


3    0    0 
2    0    0 


Kiln-fillers  12    5    0 

Labourers    2    0    0 


2    0   0 
110  0 


Note. — Host  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  the  men  being  paid  at  per  ton  of  oement  ground. 
The  flg^ires  quoted  represent  the  average  weekly  earnings. 

Joinery^  Wood-turnvngjiy  emd  Carving. 


Foremen 
Joiners  . 
Turners  . 


8  12 

0 

8  0 

0 

8  5 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  14 

0 

1  10 

0 

Carvers 

Apprentices 


8    0    0 
15    0 


Lime  Works. 


Foremen    

Qiiarrymen   , 
Oraoe-drivers 


3 

0 

0 

3  0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2  2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1  16 

0 

Lime-drawers , 
Burners    


2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

ModeUing^  PaMenUt  and  Cement  and  Piaster  DeeoroHoru. 


Modelters , (8    0    0 

Pressors 2    8    0 


8    0    0 
1  10    0 


Casters 


10    0 


IM  0 
0   7  0 


2    0   0 
2    0  0 


0  10  0 


Note.— The  worlts,  which  are  small,  are  generally  carried  on  by  the  proprietor,  assisted  by  a  few 
youths  as  pvessers  And  casters. 

Monumental  and  Marble  Masone. 


Foremen    , 

Sculptors   

Letter  oatters  and  carvers 
Marble  masons 


8  10  0 

2  10  0 

8  0  0 

2  10  0 

8  0  0 

2  8  0 

2  10  0 

2  0  0 

Bluestone  masons 

Polishers 

Fixers  


2  10 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  8 

0 

Pain^  and  Vami»h. 


Chemists    16    0    0 

Foremen 2  10    0 


6    0    0 
2  10    0 


Manutaoturers   15  16    0 

Labourars    ........1116    0 


2  0  0 
110  0 
15  0 


210  0 
1  10  0 


Poiteriea. 


Burners    .« • 
Clay-getters 


8 
2 


0 

8 


0 
0 


2   0 
110 


Foremen 8  10    0    2    8    0 

Throwers    8    0    0     2    0    0 

Pipe-makers 8    0    0     2    0    0 

Note.— As  most  potteries  have  not  been  working  full  time,  the  actual  wages  received  by  tbe 
employes  have  been  lower  than  those  here  quoted. 


SATES  OF  WAOS8. 


0..^ 

^ 

ri: 

o"™!-*!™-        ^: 

^^ 
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SOK 

8    0    0     2    0    0 
J     5    0      116     0 

1    0    0    1  16    0 

J. 

10    D 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


OocuiNttion. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


YI. — Pbhsokb  bnoaobd  in  Ship-buildino,  Rbpaibjko,  etc. 


Foremen    

Shipwrights 

Boiler-makers  and  riveters 

Pattern-makers   

Riggers  and  caulkers . . 


Foremen    

Journeymen 

Machinists  (males) 


Ship-buUding^  Docks,  etc. 


£  B.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

7  0  0 

SCO 

S  12  0 

2  8  0 

8  10 

2  5  0 

3  10 

2  5  0 

3  0  0 

2  5  0  J 

Bolt-screwers 

Shi]>]oiners    

Marine  opticians   

Ship's  compasses,  sesctants, 
and  barometer  repairers 


SaUa  and  Tarpaidiru. 

f  Forewomen 

Machinists  (females). 
Apprentices  (males) . 


£ 

8. 

d. 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  16  0 

1  10  0 

2  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 
1  10  0 
10    0 


£  8.  d. 

2    5  0 

8  0 

0  0 


2 
2 


2    0    0 


10  0 
0  5  0 
0    7   0 


VII. — ^Pbrsonb  bnqaokd  IK  THB  Maxufacturb  OF  FuENrruER,  Bboddtq,  etc. 


Foremen    '5    0 

Machinists  2  17 

(Cabinet-makers     *  2  17 

Polishers    '  2  15 

Chair-makers   i  2  17 

(Thair-fitters 2  12 

Wood-carvers  3    0 

Wood-turners  3    0 

Upholsterers 2  17 

Upholsteresses 1    7 

Seamstresses 1    5 

Hair  and  flock  hands 2  12 


Mattress-makers 2 

Mount-cutters ;  3 


Frame-makers 


I 


15 

0 

12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 


5 
12 
15 

8 
12 
10 
10 
10 


2  12 


0 

0 

15 

10 

16 

7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


Gilders 

Fitters  

Girls 

Venetian-blind  makers 
Venetian-blind  painters 
BUliard-table  makers  . . 

Ivory  turners 

Packers    

Improvers   

Storemen 

Undertaker's  haiulB 

Labourers    

Apprentices    

Boys 


2  12 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

3  0 

0 

2  15 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  8 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  12 

0 

1    7 

1  0 

0  10 

2  10 

1  16 

2  U 

3  0 
2    5 

0  10  0 
2  0  0 
2    0   0 

1  10  0 
0  10  0 
0    8   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


NOTB.— The  number  of  Chinese  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  Sydney  is  not  so  leirge 
as  formerly,  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery  enabling  manufacturers  to  suoorasfidly  compete 
with  them.  No  reliable  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  Chinese  shops,  most 
<tf  the  work  done  there  being  piecework. 


Till.— Pbbbobb  BNOAeBD  »  Puxnxe,  LirHoeKAPinxe  Ebtablibhmexib,  btc. 


Readers 4    0 

Readers*  assistants 1  10 

Compoaitors,  jobbing  olBoea — 

ragmen    5    0 

Journeymen i  S  10 

Api>rentic(e 1    5 

Compotltors,   newspaper 


Foremen    

Joamevmen — 

Monungpapen  0  1 

Evening  papen   0  1 

linotype  operators 0  0 

Letter-press  machinisis—       , 

Forauen .5  0 

Journeymen 4  0 

Improvers 3  6 

Apprentices 1  5 


Jouraeymen. 


5   0 
S  10 


JooratJ 


*..«.|  3  10 

«  *  *  «  «  ^^  «  «  *  «  «  I    w       V 


0 

2  10 

0  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

1 

0 

3  10 

0  ' 

0 

2  12 

0  1 

0 

0  6 

0 

8    0    0  :  4  10    0 


1.0001 


Engravers   

Lithographers — 

Foremen    

Journeymen 

Improvera 

Apprentkes 

Artiste  and  iHnminators 

„      apprentices 

Rnlors 

Fokleis 

General  hands    

Bookbinders — 


6  10    0 


0  ,  S    0 
0  '  SIS 


0 
O 

0 
0 

0 
0 


1    0 
0    7 

3    0 

SIS 


0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 


Rulers.. 
Binders 


Booksew«rs  (feonales). 


I 


3    0    0 
S  IS    0 


Rubber  stamp  makers 
nkptv  boxes  and  ~ 


Boys  and  girls 


5  0 
3  10 
1  10 
1  5 
8  0 
1    5 

3  10 
1  7 
1  16 

4  10 

4  0 

5  5 
4  0 
1  10 
1    7 

1  5 

2  2 

4  0 
1  7 
1    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0  ' 
6  ' 
0  . 


3    0   0 


3  10 

2  12 

1  0 
0    6 

3  0 
0    7 

2  12   0 

0  8   0 

1  10   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


3    0 

2  10 
2  12 
2  12 
0  10 
0  6 
0  6 
2    0 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


116  0 
10  0 
0    7   6 


SATES  Of  WA&SS. 
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V.^k- 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


IX— Pbrsoxs  bnoaobd  u  Tm  Manufacture  of  Vbuiclbs,  Saddlbet,  akd  Habnb8& 


Foremen    . . . . 
Carpenters    .. 
Boaymakers  . . 
Wheelwrights 
Blacksmitiia  . . 

Strikers 

Vicemen 


Foremen    

Saddlemakers  .. 
Harness-makers 
Collarmakers    . . 
Strap  hands  . . . . 


Coaeh-buUding. 


£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

8  10  0 

2  10  0 

8  6  0 

2  2  0 

8  0  0 

2  0  0 

8  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  2  0 

15  0 

2  5  0 

1  10  0 

Trinmiers... 
Painters  . . . 
Labourers  . 
Improvers  . 
Apprentices 
Boys 


Saddierj;  and  Harness. 

Bagmakers  . . . 
General  hands 
Feihale  hands. 
Apprentices    . 


4  0  0 

3  0  0 

8  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  14  0 

2  0  0 

2  5  0 

1  10  0 

£  s. 

d. 

3  5 

0 

3  0 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

£  s.  d. 
2    0    0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

5 


2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


2  8 
1  10 
1  0 
0    5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


X.— Pbrbons  bmoaobd  in  thb  Pboduction  of  Light,  Fubl,  Hbat,  etc. 

Electric  Light  Works. 


Foremen    |4    0    0 

Engineers |5    0    0 


Foremen    I  6    0  0 

Stokers  and  Firemen ;  2  18  0 

Fitters    8    6  0 

Plumbers 2  16  0 


Foremen    

Roadmen   

Boiler-makers 

Pumpers    

Miners    


8  10    0 
2    0    0 


Electricians (3  15    0 

Installing  workmen 12    6 


Gas  Works 


3  10 

0 

2  7 

0 

2  9 

6 

2  16 

0 

Main-layers . . . 
Service-layers. 
Lamplighters . 


Kerosene  Works. 


5  0  0 

3  0  0 

8  0  0 

2  2  0 

3  0  0 

2  2  0 

2  12  0 

1  19  0 

2  14  0 

2  8  0  1 

Retortmen— drawers  

„  ashmen    ...... 

Refiners— stillmen 

„        general  hands.... 


Fuel. 


Foremen    |  2  10    0 

Sawyers  and  yardsmen |  «2    2    0 


2    0    0 
1  10    0 


Carters* 
Boys  . . 


SI 


2  15 

0 

2  16 

0 

112 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  5 

0 

2  11 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  10    0 
10    0 


2  14 
1  15 


0 
0 


1  10  0 
1  19  0 
1  12    0 


2    2  0 

2    2  0 

2    8  0 

1  16  0 


1  10    0 
0    8    0 


XI.— PBB80N8  BNOAOBD  IN  MiSCBLLANBOUS  TflADBB. 


Bosket-makers (2    0    0 

Assistants 1    0    0 


Basket-making. 


1  16    0 
0  10    0 


Apprentices  and  boys (0  10    0]    0    5    0 


Foremen  . 
Boxmakers 
Sawyers  . . . 
Machinists. 


Box  and  Packing  Case  Making. 

3    0    0 

2  8    0 

3  0    0 


2    8    0 


Dyers 

Preasers  (men). 


8 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Broom-makers |  2    6    0 

Broom-sewers 2    0    0 


Male  hands  I  2  16  0 

Female  hands I  1  0  0 


2  10   X) 
2    2    0 


Engine-drivers 

Carters , 

Boys 


Broom-nuiking. 

1  10    0  II  Sorters 
1    6    0  II 

Brush-making. 

1  16    0  (I  Boys  . . 
0  10    0  11 

Dye  Works. 


1  15    0 

2  0    0 


Pressors  (women) 
Feather  curlers  . . 


2  8  0 
2  0  0 
0    6    0 


0  16    0  I    0    8    0 


2  8 

0 

2  6 

0 

1  10 

0 

10    0  10    6    0 


16    0 
16    0 


12    0. 
14    0 
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EMPLOTXEWT  ASJ)  PMODTICTION. 


llsxl-        Mlnl- 


|£>.d,  IfLd.  n  [£a.d. 

romnen 1    0    0    1 10    0      CartrMn  flihn a    t    0 

mien    I  £    8    Ol  2    G    0  !l  I 

....I  S    0    0 


...14    0   0  13    0    0  II  OlM-outUn 
..|  S  12    0  I  2    8    0  II  Boyi 

OrWMwnM  Odut  ITonki. 


Sairdreliing  and  Wig  Making. 
S    0    0  I  t    0    0  11  A 
3  10    0  I  2  10    0  II 


■.   il   JE  1.  d. 


..|...  .|. 


Ketouohsn 
II  do 

Bapt  Worki. 


Fonmm |  i  10    0[t    0    0  ||  Hudnilnntn 

Rope-liyen  I    S    0    1    S    0      MuihlDlni.. 

R«len  It   0   0|2   0   0  l|  jBimy  b«j«  . . 


RvbbtrWoTlci. 


Stearine  and  Candle  Uakan     3  0  0     1    K  0      Oenera]  huda    . 

Moulders    I  7  0    0  12  0      P»i*«r». 

Soap-boUen ^,..^^.fi  0  02    B  0      B071  and  Olrli  . 

Soap-boilan' anlalanU      I  2  £  0  I  1  10  Oil 


oeral  hands  (m 


ntnbnttM  -waKty. 


WaUh-inakinii,  JeinOfry.  ric, 

0    0  r  1!  ID    II  11  DpliciuiEt (malm)  ... 


a^ras  OF  WAQsa. 

?77 

Hul-        Mini- 

Occopilka. 

^'. 

mi"«i: 

XI.-PPR* 

m  BHSIOBD  IH  Mia 
1  t  d.  1  £  ».  d. 

mpfew^cntv^ 

i. 

t  0  0 

pet 
OlS    0 

0    8    0 

0    8    0 

XI  (a>-PE«iKW. 

™^.„,.„™. 

Ml.VB. 

by. 

S=-."-~rr"!.:::: 

•  n  0 

;  5 ; 

Ei«iii«UDiaiidanm«i   .... 

^nS"""™""- 

0    7    0 

OvErmen  (ovBTgroiiDd)    

PluteUjera 

o-«-  a 

S^-:::::::::::::::::: 

Ncrr£.— ThQ  [FTikia  tuI«b  fli  U)  hours  tM  1M  mudiuum  vorUng  houra  per  week  tor  rainan,  t. 
tvxrt  tor  UKue  enfi^ed  in  megfiBokid  tndai  sbauC  tba  mlim.  Th«  Ktu»]  Ums  aocked  tt 
tew  did  not  avenge  tKin  tluB  gs  taoB»  toe  mlnen  Hid  4S  hoan  bir  inacbMilc&l  Crada. 

Silvir-minat  Avtm  HOI  Diitrict. 

M«chanicfl     uid    lnrfooi 


nutice 

oU.j™.,.. 

EnpriMlrivsn 

iSlSS";: 

Fireoieiis'Wlii 

^""   

ffe 

(exfluiive  ot 
<lmdt«i.iiih' 

w 

ftaOotlcuUtal  Btpet  day  ol  Bi|«ht  hi 


«1  V 
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i:mplotm:ent  and  fuoductioht. 


Oocapati<»L. 


Mazi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Oocupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XI  (ft).— PBSS0K8  EkOAOSO  OK  RAILWAYS  AHD  TRAMWATB. 

Salaried  Staff, 


StaUon-mastera  . 
OflSoers-in-charge 
Nigrht  Officers  ... 


peramium. 

£ 

£ 

SM) 

150 

ao9 

130 

180 

120 

S>eratorq 
erks   

Junior  Clerks 


per  annum. 


£ 
200 
470 
120 


£ 

60 

125 

30 


Wage*  Staff. 


per  day. 


Locomotive  E^ne-drivers . 

„  Firemen 

„  Cleaners 

Fitters    

Turners 

Machinists 

Boiler-makers 

Boiler-makers'  Assistants . . . 

Moulders    

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tinsmittis 

Pattern-makers    

Gasfitters   

Ganiage     and     Waggon 
Builders 


£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

0  15  0 

0  11  0 

0  10  0 

0  8  0 

0  10  0 

0  4  0 

0  15  0 

0  8  0 

0  12  8 

0  8  0 

0  12  0 

0  7  6 

0  14  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  6 

0  7  0 

0  14  0 

0  8  0 

0  16  0 

0  8  0 

0  8  2 

0  6  6 

0  11  8 

0  9  6 

0  15  0 

0  10  0 

0  12  0 

0  6  6 

0  14  0 

0  8  0 

Oarriage  and  Waggon  Ex 

aminers 

Carpenters  

Painters   

Stationary  Engine-drivers  . . 

Fuelmen  

Oilers 

Pumpers 

Ouards 

Assistant  Ouards  

Porters 

Junior  Porters   

Signalmen   

Shunters 

Ganirers    

Fettlers  and  Labourers   .... 


£  8.  d. 


per  day. 


0  13 
0  13 
0  12 
0  10 
0  9 
0  8 
0  10 
0  12 
0  8 
0  10 
0  5 
0  11 
0  11 
0  12 
0  9 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


£  a  d 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7 

7 

8 

7 

6 

4 

6 

8  6 

8  6 

6  0 
2  6 

7  0 
7  0 

0   8  6 
0   6  6 


XI  (c>.— Pbbsons  En6aosd  in  Shippino. 


per  month. 


First  Officers  (Steamers)   i 

„  (Sailing  Vessels 

Second  Officers  (Steamers) 

„  (Sailing  Vessels 

Third  Officers  (Steamers) 

„  (Sailing  Vessels) 

Chief  ^gineers  

Second  Enp;ineers    

Third  Engineers 


15  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

12  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

18  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

14  10 

0 

13  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

Wharf    Labourers    and 
Lumpers 


per  hour. 
0    10     0    10 


Fourth  Engineers 

Firemen    

Boatswains 

Seamen  (Steamers)   

„       (Sailing  Vessels). 

Trimmers 

Sea  Cooks    

Chief  Stewards  

I  Assistant  Stewards  


Wharf    Labourers    and 
Lumpers  .(Overtime). . 


Wbaif  Labourers  and  Lumpers  (constant  hands) 


per  month. 

10  10  0 

7  0  0 

6   0  0 

5   0  0 

310  0 

5   0  0 

5   0  0 

10   0  0 

3   0  0 

per  hour. 

0    1610  16 
per  week. 

/ 2    5    0/    2   2  0 


11  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

4  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

NoTS. — The  rates  quoted  are  those  paid  by  owners  belonging  to  the  New  South  Wales  ShipowDen* 
Assodation.  Some  owners  of  small  steamers  pay  lower  rates,  and  on  ships  trading  with  the  isUodi 
and  foreign  parts  the  monthly  rates  paid  to  seamen  range  from  £3  15s.  to  £2  ISs. 


XI  (d)L— PnaoKS  bkoaovd  tr  othsr  Oocupatiobb. 

Coadnng, 


per  week. 


Carters  and  Trolhinen 
Drivers (Lic«ised)  .... 
FiMrriers 


2 

2  0 

2 

5  0 

2 

8  0 

1  16    0  '   Grooms 

1  10    0  ,   Omnibus Ihivers  ... 

2  2    0      Omnibus  conductors 


1  15    0 

2  2    0 
10    0 


per  week. 

15  0 

1  16  0 

0  15  0 


SATES  OF  WACrnS. 
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Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XI  (d).— Persons  Enoaobd  ix  Othbb  Ogcdpations— «Mi<uHMd. 

4.ttendance  and  SertHce. 


per  week. 


per  week. 


Males- 
Barmen  

Butlers   

Coachmen 

Cooks 

Daiiymen 

Gardeners 

Gardeners'  Labourers 

Scullerymen 

Waiters 


£  s.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1  10  0 

0  15  0 

1  10  0 

0  15  0 

15  0 

0  15  0 

3  0  0 

0  15  0 

10  0 

0  12  0 

1  10  0 

0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

0  S  0 

15  0 

[  0  15  0 

Females — 

Barmaids  

Cooks  

General  Servants 

'    House  and  Parlour  Maids 

Laundresses 

Nursemaids 

Waitresses 


£  s. 

d. 

1  5 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  16 

0 

£  s.  d. 

0  15  0 

0  12  0 

0    8  0 

0    8  0 

0  12  0 

0    5  0 

0  10  0 


Note. — Board  and  lodging  is  provided  in  addition  to  the  vrhges  quoted. 


Males — 

Butchers    . . . 

Drapers 

Grocers 

Ironmongers. 

General 

Boys    


per  w( 

eek. 

3  10  0 

2  0  0 

4  0  0 

1  10  0 

3  10  0 

1  10  0 

8  10  0 

1  10  0 

2  10  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 

0  7  0 

Shop  Assigtants. 


Females- 
Milliners. 
Drapers  . 
General  . 
Girls    ... 


per  week. 


3 
3 
2 


5 
0 
0 


0  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0  12  6 

0    5  0 


NoTB. — At  the  Abattoirs  butchers  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  when  in  full  employment  are  able 
to  earn  over  £7  per  week,  out  of  which  they  have  each  to  pay  an  assistant. 

In  some  shops,  assistants  (male  and  female)  are,  in  addition  to  the  wages  here  quoted,  provided 
witii  a  midday  meskl,  and,  when  working  late,  with  tea. 


MunieipcU  Umpioyis  (City). 


Overseers  .... 
Timekeepers . . 
Engineers  . . . . 
£ngine-drivers 

Firemen 

Masons   

Plumbers   

Blacksmiths  . . 

Carpenters 

Gangers 

Labourers 


8  6  0 

2  14  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  6  0 

3  6  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  2  0 

2  2  0 

2  8  0 

2  8  0 

2  14  0 

2  14  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  8  0 

3  0  0 

2  8  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

Carters 

Inspectors  of  Wood-blocking 

House  Inspectors 

Park  Rangers 

'Watchmen  

Bailiffs 

Messengers 

Tar-pavers  and  Asphalters 

Street  Cleaners 

Metal  Gatherers 


8  3 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  12 

6 

2  9 

0 

3  0 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  5 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

3    3  0 

2    8  0 

2    8  0 

2  12  6 

2    6  8 

0  0 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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*  Working  7  days  per  week. 


XI  («>— Pbrsons  exoaobd  in  Aoricultural  and  Pastoral  Pursuits. 


Boundary  Riders 
Bush  Carpenters 
Cooks  (Station) 

Shearers 


Married  Couples  (wife,  cook).. 
„         (husband,  cook) 


10    0 

1  ;o  0 

2    0    0 

per  100 
10    0  1 


0  16    0 
0  15    0 
10    0 
sheep. 
0  17    6 


per  annum. 


£ 

70 

80 


£ 

50 

60 


Farm  Labourers    I  0  15    0 

Milkers '  0  18    0 


Stockmen . 
Yignerons 


0  10    0 
0  10    0 


per  annum. 


£ 

£ 

70 

50 

70 

60 

Nora. — Except  in  the  case  of  shearers,  board  and  lodging,  or  rations,  are  provided  in  addition  to 
the  rates  quoted. 


78o  :employmest  ajs^i>  production. 


Trade  XJNWwa 

The  subject  of  Trade  Unionism  has  been  dealt  with  by  legislation  in 
only  one  instance  in  this  coioiiLy — the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881.  This 
measure  enacts  that  the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  its  members  liable  to  criminal  proaeeu- 
tion  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  merely  because  they  are  in  restndnt  of 
trade  ;  nor  for  such  a  reascm  shall  any  agreement  or  trust  be  rendered 
void  or  voidable.  It  is  declared  that  nothiog  in  the  Act  shall  enable 
any  Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  with  tibe  object 
of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  images  for  the  breach  of  agreements 
between  the  members  of  a  trade  union,  concerning  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  shall  transact  business,  employ,  or  be  employed,  or  for  the 
payment  of  subscriptions  or  penalties  to  the  union,  or  for  applicar 
tion  of  the  funds  to  certain  specified  purposes ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  make  such  agreements  unlawful 
Neither  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  is  to 
apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can  the  unions  be  registered  under  either 
of  those  Acts.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  registration  of 
trade  unions  under  the  present  Act,  provided  always  that  if  one  of 
the  purposes  of  such  trade  union  be  unlawful  the  registration  shall  be 
void.  The  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  appointed  Kegistrar 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  provisions  are  made  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  treasurers,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  of  rules,  the  preparation 
of  annual  returns,  dissolution  or  amalgamation,  change  of  name,  and 
other  matters.  The  tenn  "Trade  Union"  is  defined  to  mean  "any  combi- 
nation, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen, 
or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination 
would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed 
to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of 
its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade."  Few  of  the  trade  unions 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to  returns;  conse- 
quently particulars  in  regard  to  their  membership  cannot  bft  given  with 
any  accuracy. 

Ko  union  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  mutual  relations  of  work- 
men and  employers  has  so  far  been  registered.  The  unions  bave  in 
every  case  been  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  one  cksB 
or  the  other.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there  had  been  161  unions 
registered  up  to  the  end  of  1895,  of  which  8  were  societies  promoted  by 
employers  and  153  by  workmen.  Many  of  these  unions  are  not  now  in 
existence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  hew  maay  remain  at  the  present 
time,  as  the  Registrar  has  been  unable  to  reach  a  large  number  of  the 


TSADE  l/mONS  AlfD  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 


societies.     Of  the  161  unions  registered,  only  tlie 
supplied  the  statutory  return  of  their  operations  in 

following 

1895  :— 

Nune  or  Union. 

Fund*.  3t>c 

■sr 

Fim™!"*!"! 
IMS.  '' 

S,180  11  11 
W9    £    1 

lesio  s 

S18    3 

288  15  11 

a,lB8    8  10 

Tie  ^ 

03  13    4 

£      R  d. 

K,3e!    110 

{M    0    4 

W    8    0 
MIO   fl 
2D  13    4 

lis    0    G 

37  18    8 

£      e.   d. 
3.TM    G    8 

,     ni7  8 

£      e.  d. 

Uuwn'  uud   Enginnn'  of   Hubour  *nA 

1.568    17  r, 

8  11    1 

]    ™  .  « 

Pntcclim  at  Trade  HMk*  and  Kxihunn 

!17  U  10 

M18    1 
»glS    OJ 

Ship  Bnildin  of  Nw  South  Wk1«  .... 

a,4M  u  1 

13    I    BJ 

AuUmllBn   FLthotmen'B  BeneHt  sml  Pro- 
MrtiveSoi^tyol  N«f  South  WqI«  .. 

plojws' Union  in  Nb«  Sooth  W«l«    ,. 
Bimer  Hi-gi^  Engine  Drivon.-  and  Flre- 

imliuin-Borriet,  Colon  W  OiatrioC,  No.  8 

300  11    ui 
236  13    4 

Co- 


SOCIBTIES. 


Part  V  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873  detila  with  the  registra- 
tion of  Co-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  Societies.  It  provides  that 
"any  number  of  persons,  not  being  less  than  seven,  may  establish  a 
society  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  labour,  trade, 
or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  except  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, which  the  members  of  such  society  voluntarily  unite  to  carry  on  or 
esercise,  and  of  applying  the  profits  to  any  lawful  purposes  ;  and  the 
baying  and  selling  of  land,  and  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  shall 
lie  rli'pnit'i]  tti  \io  :\  tniilr  wiiliin  the  meaning  of  this  section."  The  Act 
i'urilier  ri'ijuirea  thi^  wunl  '■  [.imited"  to  be  the  last  word  in  the  name 
■■(  tvory  society  rcgisteicil.  mA  limits  the  interest  to  be  held  or  claimed 
Vy  a^  member  in  any  soiiuty  to  the  sum  of  £200. 
^^jj&^^^ovisions  of  till'  Art  relating  to  Co-operative  Societies  have 
^H^B"'"-™^  of  iiy   the  iiiililic  to  a  very  limited  extent.     Sixty-two 
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EUPLQYMEXT 


The  subject  of  Trade  TJa\u 
only  one  instance  in  this  coin 
measure  enacts  that  the  pui] 
to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  ri 
tion  for con^iracy  or  othei- 
trade  ;  nor  for  such  a  reab< 
void  or  voidable.     It  is  di 
any  Court  to  entertain  :i. 
of  directly  enforcing  or  n 
between  the  members  of 
which  they  shall  trans; 
payment   of   Bubacripti^ 
tion    of  the   funds  to 
time  the  Act  is  not  t. 
Neither   the  Friendli 
apply  to  trade  union- 
of   those   Acta.     Pr^. 
trade  unions  under 
the  purposes  of  sue' 
void.       The  Regisi 
of  Trade  Unions, 
trustees,  treasurers, 
of  annual  returny. 
other  matters.     T 
nation,  whether  I 
between  workmi 
or  between  empi' 
on  the  conduct 

■would  or  woulr} 

to  have  bt'i;ii  :■  ^^^ 

its  purpowfi   !■ 
have  complir- 1 
quently  purd 
any  accural  ■, 
No  uniori 
men  and  •  \ 


:■•  airce,  but  of  thwe 
.    -  -oe  middle  of  \m 

T-?-!  November  !i*9i 

j  of  three,  sis,  wA 

~  .^  altogether  a  paid 

_->a-'V  funds  amounling 

-   md  loss  accounts  of 

_r:e3    to    ahareholdcrs, 

— .1  ;  bills  payable  and 

-.  £3,644  ;  while  their 

— ji«s,  £26,956  ;  sundry 

'•it}  :  and  other  assets. 

-  r-.  1  total  excess  of  assels 


orraATioN. 

-    .-«■  of  1890  a  Royal  Com- 

:-H:n!i  into  the  causes  awl 

Tif  introduction  of  a  Bill 

.n^-iJ   of   Conciliation  aod 

•1  «;is  on©  of  the  results  of 

_  .  »as  to  continue  in  force 

■  :"p  ii   two  Councils  were 

-j^un.if  three,  and  a  Council 

-.    .f^-^      One  of  the  former  and 

me  r-.rv  of  the  organisations 

— ^   luu  A:~iiuilar  number  i)j  a 

-..,    nu  employes.      The  Presi- 

■  ■  ::«i  by  the  Governor  and 

.;   -I  ie  ocher  two  members 

in  .Ut  wwrw  carried  out  hy  an 

— «  :iw  cime  the  two  Council' 

«f   ^aw  'jt  v'oueiiiation  and  om' 

V^»t:ikUons  were  opened  i" 

«.«(  -ju.-v'rs!?.      The  principle  of 

^  Oumn-Tls  had  no  power  M 

.   iMiosiniil  tribunal.        Farli* 

.  -«■   -he   CTrtilinuance   of  tlie 

.    .J  m   liecember  31,  ISW- 

-mtu  Hwh31,  )896. 

:»  >ir  PatJio  Instruction  whb 

Labour 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 


Production. 

.'(its  of  this  vork  details  have  been  givei^of  the  various 

-tries,  so  that  it  will  not'  be  necessary  to  reproduce  them 

1 11^  interesting,  however,  to  group  these  industries  togethei- 

H  order  that  some  idea  may  be  given  of  their  respective 

From  the  total  obtained  by  adding  together  the  production 

;is  industries  there  must  be  deducted  something  to  allow  for 

icG  included,  first  as  the  output  of  one  class  of  industry,  and 

s  the  raw  material  of  a  more  advanced  industry.     Under 

■  ■  is  included  the  value  of  green  food,  which  may  be  termed  a 

iial  in   dairying  ;  grain  for   swine   and   poultry   feeding   also 

iwice;  coal,  coke,   and  timber  used  in  mining  appear  under 

:iud  forestiy,  and  afterwards  in  the  value  of  metals  obtained  by 

:; ;  and  there  are  other  small  items  of  a  like  character.      It  must 

.i-rstood  that  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  industry  is  concerned, 

iiduction  is  net,  raw  material  in  all  its  fonns,  including  coal,  being 

lied  from  the  totals  given.     The  value  of  material  twice  included 

lOut  £192,000,  which  forms  a  deduction  from  the  total  of  the 

wing  table : — 


InduMry. 

H.nd.  employed. 

VBlue  of 

No 
63,893 
64,041 
23,834 
30,323 
39.299 

7,200 

£ 
7,856,000 
4,066,940 
2,546,000 
11,774,000 

ISZKX'" """"'' 

227,390 

31.371,520 

192,000 

Net  production 

£ 

31,179,620 

Hie  figure  ^631, 179,520  just  arrived  at  is  less  than  the  value  of 
FO*iction  in  1891  by  nearly  X5,60O,O00.     This  fall  is  due  entirely  to 
i  in  prioee,  aa  in  every  bmnob  of  industry,  except  manufactur- 
■;ict  ftdvancf  since  the  year  named.     If  the 
d  been  obtained  lust  yeiii-  for  produce  as  were  obtained  in 
iductioii  would  h;ive  been  £37,976,500.     The  fol- 
■■  iif  production  in  various  years  from  1871 
lia\'o  bueii  added,  so  as  to  show  the  value 
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emplotmjent  and  pmovuction. 


of  production  if  prices  had  remained  unaltered,  and  also  the  value  if 
1895  prices  only  had  been  obtained : — 


Year. 

AotoalVAfoeof 
Production. 

Value  if  1871 

prices  iiad  been 

obtfunttd 

Value  if  1895 

prices  had  been 

oMained. 

1871 
1888 
1801 
1895 

£ 
15«379,O00 
25,180,000 
36,739,760 
31,179,520 

£ 
15,379,000 
34,972,200 
57,405,900 
62,292,100 

£ 

7,808,580 

17,795,050 

29,)  35,410 

31,179,520 

The  foregoing  table  is  not  given  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the 
difference  between  what  was  obtained  for  the  production  of  the  eokmy 
in  1895  and  ihe  amount  which  would  have  been  realised  had  1871  prices 
prevailed  represents  a  loss;  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  although  the  colony  has  suffered  by  the  fall  in  prices,  her 
loss  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  debtor  country,  and 
that  the  fall  in  import  values  has  not  been  equivalent  to  the  fall  in 
export  values.  What  the  table  really  does  show  is  that  the  volume  of 
production  has  been  more  than  sustained.  Compared  with  population, 
the  value  of  production  shows  an  average  of  £24  4s.  3d.  per  head,  of 
which  £18  2s.  3d.  represents  the  yield  of  industries  directly  connected 
with  the  soil,  a  result  which  very  few  countries  can  claim  to  equal. 


OF  LIVING,  AND  PRICES. 


Food  Supply. 

South  Wales  is  capable  of  producing  ia  abundance 

tilings  essential  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life, 

ii'tian  of  Home  of  these  necessaries  has  been  almost 

L,   while  others  are  obtained  in  quantities  insufficient 

the  community.     Considering  the  comparatively  high 

which  prevails,  food  of  all  kinds  ia  fairly  cheap,  and 

t  which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  category 

Ei:  in  New  South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the 

lit'  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 

ill  the  colony  during  the  year  1896  may  be  set  down  at 

•  I'J.    This  sum.  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  covers 

~  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the  table. 

iiditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to  ^4,063,000,  so 

lotal  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages  was  £20,302,100, 

■  £1.T  158.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  or  10-3d.  daily.     Excluding  intosi- 

rlii-  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was  £12  12ti.  3d., -and  the 

,•!■  per  day,   8-3d,     Compared  with  the  coat  of  food  supply  in 

■  I'nuntries,  this  sum  will  not  appear  considerable,  especially  when 

wince  is  made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed 

Mfisted  in  New  South  Wales.     The  following  figures  are  taken  from 

iluiirs  Dictionary  of  Statigtica,  and  show  the  annual  expenditure  per 

\'\  of  the  more  important  European  countries  and  of  the  United  States 

.il  Canada : — 


c...„. 

™.t... 

CmrntiT. 

Per 

InlBbitiHit. 

United  Kingdom... 

£  s.   d. 

14  4    9 

15  4    5 

10  IS   r, 

5  19     7 

7  17    4 

6  4  10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

Norw.y 

£   >.   d. 

■Ih 

United  States  

Canada  

9  IT    7 
MOO 

.  .  '   ;■   ZjriNG,  AND  PRICES. 

t\t  iti  the  value  of  the  articles  of  food 

ii  hi^  ,;aring  the  last  few  years,  due  both  to 
.. ,  -TT.^  A^Jisumed  and  to  a  fall  in  prices. 

-.,«  fc^-j*i  beverages  consumed  amounted  to  lf?i<L 

.    .,?v'^  trf  intoxicants,  to  lOd.  ;  while  in  1896 

t      ;•  >ii  and  8^.  respectively. 

5^   *•  Avisumption  in  the  colony  are  meat  and 

«  -  v»\  <^)uals  about  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  e] 

•^,  >  » x*wing  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  diief 

•,  V  ,u:v*  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 
2,412,100 

^>..    ..^;  ...  .' 4,274,200 

*.V»*-^^'**"^^^"*^* 2,092,700 

V  V,  .v^ttw.  <A^e8e,  etc 2,955,400 

v^,  vx  lAHtt  produce   1,071,700 

>i,^*r     1,398,200 

tc^,  vvdx^oto 793,100 

v^Hncr  tWd*  tind  non-alcoholic  beverages    1,241,700 


'IVlifcl  expenditure  on  food 16,239,100 

WuK^  b*H>r,  and  spirituous  liquors 4,063,000 


'IVUl  expenditure  on  food  and  beverages    ...    £20,302,100 

Iho  ^jiu^uutu^^  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annually  required  by 
cs*ch  »uv  uUk^v  \^'  the  community  are  estimated  to  be  as  follow  : — 

^^Vu^^ 250*0  ib. 

VH^tuusU 8*7  „ 

Hko<^    .». 11-2  „ 

/-Beef       156-3    ib."\ 

M^KMutton 108-4    „    C 278*4  „ 

(Popk,  &c.  ...       13-7    „  J 

^l*U^8  , 204-5  „ 

5^ii*r  91-3  „ 

kitulWr     17-6  „ 

Ch<H>*t> '- 5-9  „ 

U^ .,» 8-3  „ 

VVi*^  , 90  oz. 

^Vo<Mk  and  chocolate 7-1 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD.  787 

For  the  year  1897  the  total  demand  of  the  colony  for  the  above 
classes  of  food  will  be  approximately  : — 


Flour    178,400  tons. 

Oatmeal  5,100 

Rice 6,500 

^Beef 91,200 

Meat  -L  Mutton    63,200 

(  Pork  and  bacon  8,000 

Potatoes  118,500 


Sugar 53,300  tons. 

Butter 10,200    „ 

Cheese 3,400    „ 

Tea 11,152,500  lb. 

Coffee 725,500    „ 

Cocoa  and  chocolate       580,200    „ 


The  production  of  wheat  in  the  colony  is  now  nearly  eqiial  to  the 

demands  of  the  population.     Based  on  the  average  yearly  consumption 

of  5*8  bushels  per  head,  the  demand  of  1897,  exclusive  of  seed,  will  be 

about  7,650,000  bushels,  the  difference  nearly  equalling  the  requirements 

,  for  seed. 

Oatmeal  and  rice  are  the  only  other  articles  of  cereal  produce  largely 
consumed.  Rice  is  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  the  colony,  and  the 
quantity  required  is  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  China 
and  India.  The  land  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  plant  in  New 
South  Wales  is  not  very  extensive  in  area,  and  is  probably  put  to  better 
use.  Oatmeal,  though  manufactured  in  the  colony,  is  also  largely 
imported. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  colony  is  almost  independent  of 
external  assistance.  The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  of  all  kinds  is 
extremely  great,  and,  though  possibly  less  than  in  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Queensland,  it  exceeds  per  head  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  requirements  of  the  colony  for  food  alone  amounted  in  1896  to 
316,408  head  of  cattle,  and  3,107,273  head  of  sheep;  and  though  the 
supply  of  cattle  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  was  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  colony,  the  number  of  sheep  available  for  market  very  largely 
exceeded  even  the  number  given  above,  and  were  it  not  that  beef 
is  preferred  to  mutton,  no  stock  need  have  been  imported  for 
slaughtering. 

The  swine  slaughtered  for  food  during  1896  numbered  90,781.  The 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  made,  according  to  the  returns  collected, 
was  5,303,763  lb.,  and  the  quantity  imported  for  local  requirements 
during  the  year  was  1,012,757  lb.  The  annual  consumption  per  head  of 
pork  and  its  manufactured  products,  averages  about  13*7  lb.  ' 

The  amount  of  potatoes  imported  for  local  consumption  during  1896 
was  41,117  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  from  the  fields  of  the 
colony,  after  allowing  for  seed,  was  51,504  tons.  The  net  imports 
amounted,  therefore,  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption,  as 
compared  with  37  per  cent,  in  1895 ;  and  28  per  cent,  in  1894. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  colony  is  enormous,  averaging  about 
91*3  lb.  per  head  during  each  year.     The  fields  of  the  colony  produced 
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There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the 
sunied  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  few 
decrease  in  the  quantities  consumed  and  to  a  f 
as  1892  the  value  of  food  and  beverages  consuii 
per  head  daily,  or  exclusive  of  intoxicants,  to  1 
amounts  had  fallen  to  10^  andSJd.  respecti 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  :■ 
the  retail  value  of  which  equals  about  41  pf 
ture  on  food.  The  following  is  the  approxii 
articles  which  enter  into  daily  coDSumptiui 


TegeUbUf  aad  fruite 

I^Iilk,  butter,  chpefle^  etc 

Otiiar  firm  produce    

Sugar    

Tfii,  foffui-,  rto 

OtliiT  foods  and  Qon-alcoliolic 

"WiDua,  hciT,  and  ipirituoii^ 


The  quantities  of  tlie  pi 
each  member  of  the 


■  !..r.-x|xirt,whiU 

I  i.'.i   to  vDJStit  Icui 

'ir  ajui  cheese  h« 

■  uiiU.OOO  lb.  irf  buttw 

ipiit  owing  to  the  lirj 

■  '">.in.i  IS9fi  werei-oiu- 

..iil  cheese  daring  1890 

.  i>  n-oiarkably  Iftfge,  ths 

>rr  inluibitant,  and  of  t^ 

sai  tbr-Miiibout  the  coloQies, 
»  tuIlT  twire  the  quantity 

F^ituus  who  inbahit  cnn- 
r:  1  lir  »>l1  and  climate  of  a 

i*r  nilltvatioa  of  tea,  «" 

The  oofl'ee  beiTV. 

V  niiih  I'ooat  district,  liui 

L^vud-oiuBimdiet  i?  siTm 
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•■  lar^ly  in  Western  Australia, 
The  particulars  for  each 


jR 

! 

1 

1 

.    :i80-0 

380-0 

393-3 

455-5 

378-3 

-■i;    us 

20-8 

8-2 

8-7 

10-6 

^■4        4-5 

6-4 

7-2 

l(i9-9    172-1 

132fl 

547 -7 

423-1 

275-7 

..    114-0  i    941 

117-3 

84-5 

83-0 

93-5 

7-4 

8-3       77 

10-2 

6-8 

6-6 

7-7 

0-9 

0-S 

1-1 

1-2 

0-4 

0-5 

0-7 

3-2 

3-7 

4-5 

4-5 

.7  11 

12-6 

10-3 

18-5 

15-2 

lJ-0 

16-4 

fiO-3 

10-8 

15-fl 

18-7 

33-1 

30-8 

11..  156-3 

133-3 

280-0 

.- 

153  5 

90-0 

145-3 

...ll>.!  108-4 

86-1 

90-0 

107-3 

110-0 

97-9 

lb.j    13-7 

11-0 

... 

17-7 

■" 

12-7 

~uLii|>tion  of  potatoes  per  head  in  some  of  the  colonies  is 

li-ss  than   the  foregoing  table  shows;  thns  in  the  case  iif 

■hi  the  returns  show  a  consumption  of  548  lb,,  and  in  New 

I'l,  of  423  lb.    It  is  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  some  years  grown 

vt-i'ss  of  the  local  requirements,  and  the  market  in    New  South 

ii's  and  other  continental  colonies  not  being  sufficient  to    absorb 

>  excess,  it  remains  unconsumed  or  is  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry. 

nder  the  circumstances,   it  is  impossible  to  determine   the   quantity 

ictnally  entering  into  the  food  consumption  of  the  population. 

of  the  colonies, 
This  may  be 
■e  used  in  meat 
.■I'aslaud,  and  New 
'III  la^otxis,  is  manu- 
-.  of  which  there  is, 
[uired  for  domestio 
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Judged  by  the  standard  of  food  consumed,  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia,  are  fortunately 
situated.  Compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  this  will  most 
clearly  appear  from  the  following  table,  the  particulars  given  in  wjiich, 
with  the  exception  of  those  referring  to  New  South  Wales,  have  heen 
taken  from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Country. 


Per  Inhabitant 

9 

1 
1   '^ 

1 

1 

1    5» 

• 
OB 

S 

• 
3 

utter  1 
Ohees 

otatoe 

• 

-1^ 

i 

« 

1 

O 

S 

OQ 

n 

PL| 

DO 

H 

O 

H 

o  o 

.bo 


lb. 

United  Kingdom 378 

France  540 

Germany  550 

Russia   ;  635 

Austria I  460 

Italy  400 

Spain 480 

Portugal   500 

Sweden '  560 

Norway     i  440 

Denmark  560 

Holland 560 

Belgium    590 

Switzerland 440 

Roumania     400 

Servia    ;  400 

United  States  370 

Canada 400 

New  South  Wales  380 


lb. 


75 


lb. 

109 

77  !  20 

64  i  18 

51  ;  11 

61  •  18 


26 
71 
49 
62 

78 
64 


8 
6 
12 
22 
13 
22 


57  35 
65  j  27 
62     26 


82 

84 

150 


4 

4 

53 


90     45 

278  I  91 


m. 

lb. 

lb. 

oz. 

oz. 

19 

380 

40 

78 

13 

8 

570 

20 

0-5 

62 

8 

1,020 

17 

1-2 

76 

5 

180 

19 

11 

2 

7 

560 

14 

0-4 

26 

4 

50 

18 

•  •  • 

18 

3 

20 

17 

0-2 

5 

3 

40 

17 

2 

9 

11 

500 

28 

0-6 

110 

14 

500 

40 

1-5 

110 

*  22 

410 

125 

6 

110 

15 

820 

20 

19 

322 

15 

1,050 

•  •  * 

0-4 

158 

11 

140 

•  •  • 

1-6 

110 

9 

80 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

8 

9 

80 

•  •  * 

•  •  ■ 

8 

20 

170 

39 

20 

142 

22 

600 

40 

61 

7 

24 

205 

42 

143 

9 

3,739 
3,993 
4,708 
3,532 
3,502 
2,152 
2,597 
2,659 
4,012 
3,627 
4,071 
4,635 
5,034 
2,766 
2,414 
2,422 
3,415 
4,013 
5,180 


Taking  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  of  tea  and 
coftee,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  amount  of  thermo-dynamic  power  capable  of  being 
generated  by  the  food  consumed  in  this  colony  is  greater  tLan  that  of 
any  other  country  mentioned  in  the  table.  For  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son, the  figures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well-known  work 
on  Foods,  have  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced 
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to  the  equivalent  weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  thermo- 
dynamic effect  of  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour, 
and  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed. 
The  figures  for  potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  but  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  quantity  over  400  Jb.  set  down  for  any  country  is  required  for 
human  consumption,  and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries 
are,  therefore,  excessive.  The  substances  included  in  the  table  are 
largely  supplemented  both  in  America  and  in  Europe  by  other  foods, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  these  colonies ;  and  the  figures  given  will 
probably  afford  a  just  view  of  the  comparative  quantity  and  food- 
value  of  the  articles  of  consumption  in  each  of  the  countries  mentioned. 
The  comparison  will  appear  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of  these 
colonies  when  the  average  amount  of  work  which  each  individual  in 
the  community  is  called  upon  to  perform  is  taken  into  consideration. 
In  Australasia  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  in 
laborious  occupations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  hours  of  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of 
food-energy  required  is  reduced  in  proportion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  method  of  comparison  adopted  in  the 
foregoing  table  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  different  functions  of 
various  kinds  of  food  have  not  been  considered.  Experiments  and  obser- 
vations made  in  Europe  show  that  a  standard  may  be  set  up  by  which 
the  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintain  different  classes  of  people 
may  be  measured.  Professor  Yoit,  of  Munich,  whose  authority  is 
accepted  by  European  specialists,  has  ascertained  that  to  sustain  a 
labouring  man  engaged  in  moderately  hard  n>useular  work  are  required 
118  grams  of  protein,  and  quantities  of  carbohydrates  and  fats,  sufficient 
with  the  protein  to  yield  3,050  calories  of  energy.  There  are  454  grams 
in  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  the  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  4  ft.  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  Applying 
the  ascertained  values  of  the  various  foods,  the  consumption  of  which 
has  just  been  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  daily  consumption  per 
inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  115  grams  of  protein  and  3,494  calories,  or 
about  the  quantity  Professor  Voit  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  a  labour- 
ing man.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  only  40  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  adult  males,  33  per  cent,  women,  and  27  per  cent, 
children,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  South  Wales  would 
appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  population, 
and  though  the  excess  may  be  looked  upon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the  less 
evidence  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them 
to  indulge  in  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Western  Australia  and  New 
South  Wales  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  while  the  least  consump- 
tion is  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia.     Compared  with  other  parts 
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ai  the  world,  the  average  consmnptiofn  of  Australasia  will  not  appear 
excessive : — 


Country. 


lb. 


Australasia — 
New  South  Wales., 

Victoria , 

Queensland    

South  Australia    ., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  ..... 

France    

Germany 

Russia 


3-38 
3d 
2-83 
1-94 
3-82 
2  02 
209 
1-41 
2-05 
3-00 
1-23 


Otxaatry, 


lb. 


Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Spam , 

Holland    ..,. 

Belgium   

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Turkey 

United  States .... 

Canada  

Brazil    


3-77 
1-34 
1-70 
6-92 
315 
3-24 
1-87 
3-70 
4-37 
4*40 
2*11 
4-37 


Consumption  of  Intoxicants 

The  consumption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  has  been 
deei^easing  for  some  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement, 
showing  the  average  consumption  oi  spiiit  per  inhabitant  daring  the 
past  ten  years  : — 


Qflllona. 

1887  2-97 

1888  2-88 

1889 2-73 

1890  2-68 

Josll        •■•         ^*Od 


GallflM. 

1892  2-67 

1893  2-30 

1894 2-17 

1895  2-08 

1896  «... 2*10 


These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor 
consumed ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  being  a  measure 
more  easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of  absolute  alcohol. 

The  state  of  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing  table  is  due  to  a  com* 
bination  of  causes.  Four  of  these  are  most  notable — the  more  stringent 
provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
rougher  labourers  to  the  general  community,  the  depression  in  trade, 
and,  lastly,  the  spread  of  teetotal  principles.  It  would  be  futile  to 
attem.pt  to  determine  how  these  causes  have  operated  individually  in 
decreasing  the  consumption  ^f  intoxicants ;  but  the  fact  of  soc^  ft 
decrease  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  the  direct  evidence  given  above  i» 
corroborated  by  the  general  decline  in  the  number  of  arrests  on  charges 
oi  drunkenness. 

The  volume  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  colony  during  1896  ivas 
8,013  gallons  of  locaQy  distilled,  and  933,.702  gaUons  of  imported  spirits, 
in  all  941,715  gallons,  equal  to  0*73  gallons  per  head — a  quantity  not 
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uitiptioa  during  tbe  year  1887,  as  will  a{^)ear 


•"^"'^-"' 

Yau. 

Qmotitj  Co 

..„,«!. 

TotBl. 

.^!L.. 

.   IWb. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallonB. 

1.1«4,975 

110 

1893 

9»9.gK4 

(1-83 

1,I5»,380 

1-07 

1894 

952,170 

1. -201 ,946 

1-oe 

1895 

B21.468 

0-73 

1,203,368 

111 

1896 

941,715 

073 

i\.[n,ge  consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  population  has  declined 

■  ■I'iiljly  during  the  Jaat  ten  years.     From  the  following  statement, 

■  '■]■,  it  will  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  and 

lantity  locally  brewed  during  the  year  1896,  showed  a  slight  increase 

M-  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  total  consumption  of 

yeai'  was  higher  than  that  of  1893,  1894,  and  1896,  but  lower  than 

'.  of  any  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  decennial  period: — 


Tear. 

OokmW. 

■KM. 

Per  Intubitont. 

gaUons. 

gallona. 

gallona 

galloDB. 

9,300,000 

2,413,000 

11,713,000 

1101 

1889 

9,515,000 

2,514,000 

12,029,000 

10-89 

9,504,000 

2,207,000 

11,711.000 

1063 

1891 

10,594,000 

2,464,000 

13,058,000 

11-42 

1892 

10,688,000 

2,201,000 

12,889,000 

10-91 

1803 

9,642,000 

1,536,000 

11,178,000 

9-23 

1S04 

9,392,000 

1,709,000 

11,101.000 

8-67 

1895 

9,708,000 

1,629,000 

11,337.000 

8-96 

1896 

10.073.000 

1,700,000 

11,773,000 

9-14 

The  amount  of  beer  drunk  in  1887  was  11,846,000  gallons,  of  which 
9,720,000  gallons  were  the  produce  of  the  colony,  representing  82-1 
LjBcent.  of  the  total  cini-nini.M.'ii.  lu  1896  the  quantity  had  fallen  to 
HpUnrSjOOO  gaUons,  of  ulil.h  ilir  |>T'<iportion  locally  made  was  85'6 
WSpKtiNA.  During  the  h-Mur  {uriiiil  liie  consumption  per  head  declined 
nfreiu  11'69  to  9-14  gaJlojiii. 

0  wine  entering  into  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  is  cliiefly 

1^  gtoduoe  of  its  own  vinpy;i]-ds  ;  the  quantity  is,  however,  much  less 

'  '  t  be  eitpected  in  it  country  so  eminently  adapted    to  vine 

"poonaumptiod  pt*r  iubabitant  ia  only  about  two-thirds  that 


-  r  'jf  living,  and  prices, 

:v  ')t  Australian  and  foreign  wines  consumed 
»!i  vears  is  shown  below  : — 


w 


'«0 


Fonign. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


gaUons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

161,033 

745,212 

0-73 

180,502 

805,861 

0-76 

170,626 

917,961 

0-83 

161,945 

802.150 

0-73 

173,541 

961,679 

0-84 

135,894 

1,021,144 

0-86 

97.561 

1,019,130 

0-84 

82,489 

983,645 

0-79 

80,685 

808,057 

0-64 

81,561 

789,067 

0-61 

'* 


»  iiit^t  upon  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented    liquors 

. .  .'V  during  the  year  1896  was  about  £4,063,000. 

.  lA'  ^JAS  the  cost  of  liquors  to  the  retailer,  of  which 

>v   ,ut>\  excise,  and  license  fees,  and  £1,233,500  the 

*    ^^>\»^i;>^     The  cost  of  working  the  trade  and  the 

.  \t.rv:>  aihI  retailers,  therefore,  came  to  £1,862,700. 

.t    iMUors  per  inhabitant  amounted  to  £3  3s.  Id. 

•    V  •!,  chough  undoubtedly  a^  large  sum,  amounting, 

T I  .vac.  i>t  the  average  income,  is  nevertheless  pro- 

:Kui  the  outlay  in  several  European  countries, 

.  >^tf  tvc  head  of  population  was  higher  in  1896  than 

-«*i\  ^t,*c  thei"©  has  been  a  satisfactory  decrease  in  the 

,v.v*^ii^^*  since   1888,  not  only  in  the  amount  per 

...t  jt  the  total  sum.     This  will  be  seen  from  the 


sss 


Expenditiiro  on 

Intoxicants. 

Total 

Per  Inhabitant 

£ 

£  8.    (L 

4>680,000 

4  10    5 

4>765,000 

4    9    4 

4.774,100 

4    6    8 

4>905,400 

4    5    9 

4>:i3,900 

3  19  10 

4.01US0O 

3    6    3 

X^i^XSOO          ' 

3    3    6 

3;.8oK300 

3    0  11 

4»063>00O 

3    3    1 

r 


1 


coysrxPTtos  of  ixruxiayrs. 


r^s 


Tlierateperinliabibuit  iutdth«pn)|vtrti<mnf  in<»m<>i)p\i>hn)  ti>lii)Uoiii 
in  Tsrioos  countries  are  given  bt'Iow.  Thi>  tiB«n>«  nllnlllil,  hnwi>\t'i\  Im 
tAkenwith  this  qualification,  that  in  wwrnl  nf  (ho  iitQiiti-ii>!i  I'lttimi^tiili-il 
liquors  are  consumed  principully  with  ineuls  in  phut-  of  tiii  nr  iiilHf,  on 
iai^ely  partaken  of  in  Enghsh-speaking  r<>uiiti-ii<n  : 


United  Kingdom    .... 

Gernumy 

Austria 

Italy  

Belgium  and  Uollanil 

Denm&rk 

Scandinavia 

United  States . 

New  South  Wales.... 


■2  Id 
1  111 
I   14 


The  following  tal.ltr  sV/w*  th":^  'J.(, 
the  year  1S&5,  Id  tl.«  tJn*  frf  W 
relating  to  brew*r:<-s  ai*  '«f-taii  ar,,* 
asEumed  to  be  at  iit^  \.ii:ir^  rai-%  a-  ' 
The  lar^^est  ecijTCn.  :<•->';,  'rf  t^  >,'.» 
tralia,  Quw-T.^la:,',  i^.-  -  •.t-.r,,-.'j,  W  :; 
An^ralia,  ."■>-.':.  A'-'^ri...',.  fciiJ  V,---, 
VictflTJ*.       T:j*   t.T-rii^'-    •■•  ••.T. ••-.'- ■■•■ 


y*r  1 


,.A  t^"   I.."  I-. 


3' 33  ^3kli'.':a 
adnh  nuu^   - 


I* 
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In  1896  the  consumption  in  New  South  Wales  was  as  follows : — 
spirits,  941,715  gallons,  or  0*7 3  gallons  per  head;  wine,  789,067 
gallons,  or  0*61  gallons  per  head;  beer,  11,773,323  galloiis,  or  9*14 
gallons  per  head.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  consumption  of  2*10  gallons 
of  proof  alcohol  per  head. 

Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  it  compares  very  favourably  with 
most  of  the  European  countries  in  the  quantity  of  intoxicants  annually 
consumed  by  each  inhabitant,  as  the  following  statement  shows.  The 
figures  are  reduced  to  gallons  of  proof  spirit  from  data  given  in  Mul- 
hairs  Dictionary  of  StcUistics,  and  would  look  even  more  favourable  to 
Australasia  were  the  fact  of  the  large  preponderance  of  males  over 
females  in  these  colonies  made  a  feature  of  the  comparison  : — 


Conntry. 

Consumption. 

1 

Country. 

Consumption. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
France 

gallons. 
3-57 
5-10 
308      . 
2*02 

1 
Portugal  

gallons. 
3*00 

Holland 

4*00 

Oftrmany 

Belgium 

4-00 

Russia 

'  Denmark 

5  00 

Austria 

2-80 

1 

Scandinavia 

4*36 

Italy 

3-40 
2-85 

United  States 

Australasia 

2*65 

Spain . . 

2*06 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  Australian  wines  and  beers  are  not 
heavily  charged  with  spirit  as  compared  with  the  imported  articles. 
This  belief  is  erroneous.  Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wines  have 
a  natural  strength  of  30  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  analyses 
recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered 
for  sale  varies  from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  On  the  same  authority 
it  was  stated  that  imported  beers  ranged  from  13*88  to  15*42  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9*58  to  11*76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 
in  Lager ;  while  the  local  manufacture  varied  according  to  the  make 
from  11*21  to  15*12,  the  average  being  13-75  per  cent.  It  is  generally 
understood,  however,  that  since  the  imposition  of  excise  duties  on 
colonial  beer  in  1887  the  strength  of  the  article  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  and  does  not  average  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 


Cost  of  Living. 

The  latest  complete  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  was  made  for  the  year  1894.  Since  that  year  the 
conditions  have  not  sufficiently  changed  to  make  it  necessary  to  recast 
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the  figures  then  obtained  under  many  of  the  heads,  and  in  the  following 
estimate  most  of  the  figures  given  are  those  which  were  established  on 
the  basis  of  the  year  1894  : — 

£ 
Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  16,239,100 

Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  4,063,000 

Tobacco    ,.  1,207,600 

Clothing  and  drapery    6,567,200 

Furniture 477,200 

Rent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings 5,661, 200 

Locomotion 1,600,100 

Fuel  and  light 1,853,200 

Personal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging    1,449,700 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 1 ,431 ,800 


Religion,    charities,    education    (not    including    State 
expenditure)    


Art  and  amusement  

Books,  newspapers,  etc 

State  services,  postage,  telegrams,  succession  dues    

Sousehold  expenses  not  included  elsewhere •      1 ,949, 80O 

Miscellaneous  expenses    1,199,200 


753,800 
998,300 
768,200 
654,500 


Total    £46,863,900 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £36  7s.  lOd.  per 
head,  or  at  the  rate  of  Is.  1  l|d.  per  day.  The  daily  expenditure  may  be 
thus  distributed : — 


Dirision  of  Expenditure. 


Food.. 

Clothing  and  drapery 

Rent 

Direct  taxes    


Sundries  (including  intoxicants). 
Total 


Proportion  of 
Expenditure. 


per  cent. 
34-7 

14  0 

121 

0-7 

38*5 

100-0 


U 
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FOOD,  COST  OW  ZmNG,  AND  PRICES. 


Aoeo-rding  to  MnUuill,  the  expeiidit3ii»  per  ioJonbitaBit  in  the  leadn]^ 
oountriesof  Europe  and  in  the  United iBteitesaiiMi  Oaoia^ia  is  Jis  follows:— 


Country. 


Expenditure 
per  head. 


Countiy. 


Expenditure 
per  head. 


United  Kingdom 

France    ' 

i^mmaj  

Kufflia   

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portngal   

•Sweden 


£      8. 

d. 

29  14 

9 

23  19 

4 

20    3 

4 

10    1 

11 

14    4 

9 

11  11 

0 

15  12 

6 

11    5 

6 

20    8 

4 

Norway  

Denmark 

Holland  

Belgium 

Switzerland    

United  -StatBB   .. . . 
Canada    

New  South  Wales. 


£  B.  d. 

19  0    0 

28  11 

2©  17 

25  8 

1«  0    0 
32  16    2 

23  2    2 

36  7  10 


o 
4 
2 


The  table  just  given  affonds  but  a  partial  view  of  liie  queetioii  of  the 
cost  of  living ;  for  if  the  total  earnings  of  the  countries  above  enume- 
rated be  considered  as  an  element  of  comparison,  it  will  be  found  that 
few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the  small  proportion  of 
income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  the  people.  *  The  foUowino;  table, 
given  on  the  same  authority  as  the  preceding,  shows  thai  while  the 
actual  cost  of  food  and  beverage  is  £15  15&.  4d.  in  this  oolonj,  as  against 
.£14  4s.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food 
-are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which  appear  most 
favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  woii^ing  days  in  the  year  is 
assupaed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and  fifty- two 
.Sundays: — 


Conntry. 

Average  annual 

ooBt  of  food?and 

beverage. 

Ratio  of  cost  of 
food  to  earnings. 

Dajs'  earnings 

e^wd'toiaiimual 

cost  of  food. 

United  Kingdom  ... 

France  .. 

■i^ierinanv 

£     s.  d. 

14  4    9 
12    4    5 

10  18    5 

5  19    7 

7  17    4 

6  4  10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

9  18  11 
9  15    0 

11  14    0 
10    8    0 

12  3    1 

8  11    7 

9  17    7 
8    9    0 

15  15    4 

per  cent. 
42-2 
44^0 
49-1 
52*0 
60-8 
61-2 
51-2 
59-1 
45-2 
47-6 
36*0 
46  0 
43-4 
45-2 
25-2 
32-5 
33-3 

days. 
127 
132 
148 

Russia 

156 

Austria    

152 

Italy     

153 

iSpain    

Portugal  

iSweden    

IM 
177 
13m 

Norway    

143 

Denmark 

Holland    

13S 

Selgium   

ISO 

Switzerland    

135 

United  States 

76 

Canada     

New  South  Wales... 

98 
100 

RETAIL  PRWBi. 


FncEs  OP  CoKHODrmK. 

The  aKft  of  N«v  Soath  Wales  is  bo  eitensrre,  and  the  popnlAtion, 
eictpt  on  tke  amAaaxA,  aa  scattated,  tli^  tka  detanuination  with  anv 
e^aetoma  al  the  awa^  prices  a£  the  various  ccHumoditieB  cooaiUKd 
is  ft  natter  of  iw  httJe  difficulty.  No  attoupt  has  tberefcHC  been  mvle 
to  aaootatn  the  arM*^  for  the  ootonj,  and  in  the  following  pagea  the 
pries  rvUr  t*  tb«  Metn^cditan  Hai^ete  aJoae,  For  tlte  eariier  jears 
the  aotbiiritT  of  CMitemponvy  newspapera  has  been  followed  where  the 
official  Teeonla  were  obscare  or  nlen^  bnt  ainee  1836  these  reconis  have 
been  available,  uid  have  for  the  Inoat  part  been  aclcq>ted.  Ilie  following 
table  exhibits  the  average  prices  of  ei^t  cmuDodities  during  eadi  rear 
since  1820 ; — 
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■^ 

mtt- 

txrlb. 
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M 
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d. 

d. 

>.  d. 
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d. 

^ 

d. 
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5 

51 
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7 

3 

ma 

6 

!^ 
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7 

3 

im 

5 

^ 
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I    3 

5 

0 

I82S 

s* 

5* 

1    2 

6 

im 

5 

5* 

3    0 

1    4 

6  10 

ISffl 

H 

• 

2    S 
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8 

I82S 

54 

5* 
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0  10 

9 
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H 

«1 
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S 
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6 

5 
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18 

im 

7 

S 
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12 

)S30 

4i 

3} 

I    0 

0  11 

31      ;    3 

8 

1S31 

41 

1    8 

0    « 

31     :    2 

5 

1832 

5 

5 

2    3 

0    7 

5      ■    2 

5 

1B33 

4 

^ 

1    6 

0    « 

31      ■    S 

10 

IS34 

5 

4 

I     * 

0    « 

14 

1835 

4 

31 

1  10 

0    5 

31           i 

10 

1B36 

51 

3 

I     9 

n 

31           X 

18J7 

:i 

41 

t    9 

31           2 

10 

U38 

5 

41 

1    0 

0  14 
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10 

mt 

Hi 

3 
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11 

" 
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1S40 

-i 

.41 
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*i 

41 
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12 

1842 

31 

3    6 
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14 

mx 

SI 
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0     9 
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!0 

tSM 
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0    41 

2i             1 

nts 

^ 

1  a 

0     fi 
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2  11 

IMS 

2i 
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0    s 

S 
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IW 

H 

? 
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0    7 

3 

« 
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0    9 
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« 

0 
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« 
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dieese 
per  lb. 


>5^ 


>CNf 


.*4 
34 


3 


'4 


4 
84 

44 

4 
4 

34 

34 

44 

4 
44 

44 

44 
4 
4 
3 


4 
3 
3 
3 


;    3 
:    3 

I    51 
i   3 
•i    4 

1  11 
^    0 

2  0 
1  10 


1 

1 
o 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
8 
3 
6 
6 
9 
3 
6 
3 
6 

3 
3 
0 
3 

7 
3 
3 
6 
3 


0  104 

0  10 

0  lOJ 

1  3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4 
3 
9 
9 
4 
7 
4 

0 
1 
3 

14 

0 
0 
0 


Sugar 
per  lb. 


Tea 

per  lb. 


Potatoes 
per  cwt. 


Maize 

per 

bushel. 


8.  d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

0  7 

34 

1 

10 

7  0 

0  7 

34 

1 

4 

6  0 

0  7 

34 

1 

4 

6  0 

0  7J 

34 

1 

4 

13  0 

0  9 

5 

2 

6 

18  6 

1  3 

7 

2 

6 

21  4 

1  2 

64 

2 

24 

10  0 

1  0 

74 

2 

6 

14  6 

1  0  . 

7 

2 

6 

16  6 

1  0 

5 

2 

6 

8  0 

1  10 

64 

2 

3 

7  6 

0  9 

64 

2 

4 

7  3 

0  9 

44 

2 

0 

8  0 

0  10 

44 

2 

0 

7  0 

0  8 

44 

2 

0 

5  0 

0  9 

44 

2 

0 

8  0 

1  0 

4 

2 

6 

6  0 

0  74 

4 

2 

0 

7  0 

0  9 

4 

2 

0 

9  0 

•0  6 

4 

2 

0 

4  0 

0  6 

4 

2 

0 

5  0 

0  74 

4 

2 

3 

4  0 

0  9 

4 

9 

5  0 

0  5 

4 

9 

3  6 

0  6 

4 

9 

4  9 

0  9 

44 

cl 

9 

5  6 

0  7 

4 

9 

4  9 

0  6 

4 

2 

0 

4  9 

0  6 

4 

1 

9 

5  10 

0  6 

34 

6 

6  0 

0  7 

4 

2 

0 

4  3 

0  6i 

SJ 

2 

0 

4  0 

0  8 

4 

2 

0 

6  6 

0  10 

4 

2 

0 

6  0 

0  9 

H 

* 

6 

6  6 

1  0 

3 

9 

5  6 

1  I 

3i 

9 

6  3 

0  104 

34 

9 

6  0 

0  Si 

34 

6- 

6  0 

0    9 

3J 

6 

9  0 

0  8 

3i 

8 

6  0 

0  9 

3i 

0 

5  0 

0  8 

3 

6 

6  6 

0  8 

2i 

6 

6  4 

0  8 

2i 

6 

4  6 

0  8 

24 

6 

4  3 

0  8 

24 

6 

6  6 

8.  d. 

4  1 

3  7 

3  11 

9  3 

10  0 

8  7 

3  8 

8  2 


6 
3 


5 
5 


2  10 
5  1 
5   0 

3  10 
3  11 

3  7 

4  1 
2   5 

2  11 

3  8 


3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 


4 
0 
2 
1 
6 
3 
1 
4 
0 
1 


2  6 

3  7 


5 
4 
5 


4 
0 
0 


3  11 
3  9 
3  11 
3   4 

3   7 

3  10 

2  11 

3  4 


4 
2 
2 
2 


0 
6 
9 

7 


PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES.  8oi 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  the  colony — 
the  great  range  of  some  of  the  commodities  during  the  year — is  not 
disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table.  This  variation  is  most  noticeable 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  production,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  colony  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communication 
by  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  as  late 
as  1878  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  once  a  month.  The 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication,  amongst  other  results, 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
and  for  goods  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  production 
of  Australia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  goods  required  for 
the  local  markets.  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  perish- 
able produce,  which  is  still  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  examples  here- 
after given. 

Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  lowest  average 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  highest 
was  21s.  5d.  in  1855,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold ;  and  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  from  1853  to  1855  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily  high.  Commencing  with  the  year 
first  named,  the  averages  were  13s.,  18s.  6d.,  21s.  4d.,  10s., 
148.  6d.,  and  15s.  -Od.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  variation  in 
a  single  year,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited : — In  1820,  from 
4s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  cwt. ;  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12s. ;  in  1829,  from 
9s.  to  26s.;  in  1834,  from  9s.  to  19s.;  in  1839,  from  7s.  to  25s.; 
in  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s.  j  in  1856,  from  38.  to  lis. ;  and  in  1888, 
from  2s.  to  24s. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
since,  being  little  used  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  is  capable  of  being 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged  from 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  10s.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  page  799  are  included  quotations  for  bread  at  per 
2  lb.  loaf.  In  most  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with  that 
of  wheat.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the 
years  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  high  figure,  when  the 
price  of  bread  was  generally  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  been  retailed  was  2Jd.  in  1849,  and  the 
highest  was  14d.  the  2  lb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  time  in 
1839. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  are  given  on  page 
799,  the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  articles 
largely  used  may  not  be  without  interest.  The  information  begins 
with  1836,  beyond  which  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
average. 
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Tear. 


per  lb. 


per 


per  lb; 


neaf 
pertt). 


pertb. 


Bait 
per  lb. 


1896 
1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1K70 

1MH0 

1HH1 

1HH2 

1HM3 

tNH4 

1NN5 

1886 


d. 


0  10 
0  11 
0  lOi 
0  10 
0  5i 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 


6i 

64 

9 

8J 
8i 

1 

24 
44 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0  114 

0  10 
94 

74 

84 
0 
10 
0  10 

0  104 

0  10 
0  9! 
0 
10 
94 
10 

104 

94 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 


9 
9 

n 

94 

9 

84 
9 

8 
74 

74 

0 
0 


■.  d. 
2  2 


2 

4 
3 
2 
2 


6 
0 
0 
9 
3 


1  11 

2  0 

0  11 

1  1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
8 
6 
3 
9 


2  8 
2  2 

1  11 

2  3 
10 

3 
6 
5 
7 
6 
6 
6 
7 
2 
3 
4 
4 
1 
4 
6 
6 
0 
6 
3 
"7 
4 
0 
0 
11 
11 
10 
8 


d. 

d. 

9 

2* 

14 

n 

3 

.... 

14 

3i 

6 

34 

6 

31 

51 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4J 

6 

5 

74 

6 

9 

51 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

4i 

7 

5 

6 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

24 

24 

3 

3 

24 

^ 

3 

H 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3i 

3 

3 

24 

2J 

3 

3 

3 

3 

H 

4 

3 

4 

24 

3 

3 

3 

H 

2} 

••  d. 

«  *  » 

1  6 

•  •  • 

1  6 
1  4 
1  4 
1  4 
0  10 
0  84 
0  74 
0  10 
1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
6 
8 

71 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

5 

5 

5 

9 

4 

5 

6 


Beer 

(C(d.) 

per  gal. 


-^^L  '!ln*Hr  f  per  lb.  [per*. 
per  lb.,  per  ft.  f^j  I  Snp.) 


d. 

1 


1 

Oi 

n 

14 
IJ 
14 
li 
14 
14 
»4 
24 

4 
3 

^ 

44 
24 
24 
24 


14 

14 

14 

14 
1 

14 
1 

1 

04 

04 

04 

14 
1 

1 

04 

04 

Oi 

Oi 

1 

1 

1 

0} 

1 


1  0 


1 

2 
1 
I 
2 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


9 
3 
3 
1 

0 
4 
3 

8 
9 
6 
6 


2  44 

3  6 


4 
3 
4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


7 
6 
0 
3 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
0 


3  0 
2  0 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


d. 

44 


*4 
44 

4i 

•  •  • 

3f 

34 

5 

5 

5 

51 

54 

51 

6 

6 

8 

8 

71 

7 
7 

«4 

7 
6 

44 

4 

4 

4 

44 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2i 

3 

21 

2f 

2 

2 

3 

3 

24 
3 

3 

3 

4 


8.  d. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 

11 
0 

5 

0 

0 


«.  d. 


0  104 

0  8 

0  7 

0  8 

0  8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  7 
0  44 
0  5 


7 
7 
7 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
6 
5 
5 
5 


0  5 

0  5 

0  54 

0  54 


0 

0 


6 

7 


0  6 
0  64 
0  64 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 


4 
6 
6 
9 
9 
9 


2  0 


2 
3 

4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
4 
3 
1 

2 


7 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

64 

7 
6 
6 
3 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 


2  6 
1  0 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 


9 
0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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v«. 

B«» 
iwrlb. 

pS^ 

Rica 
per  lb. 

PMib. 

ColteB 
per  lb. 

per  lb 

pergiJ, 

^ 

FMtb. 

«■« 

B.  d. 

B.  d. 

d. 

d. 

«.   d. 

d. 

s.   d. 

d. 

B.    d. 

*.  d. 

ft.  a. 

1887 

0  10 

1    7 

3 

2J 

1    6 

2    0 

3i 

0    6i 

4    0 

6    6 

1883 

0  lOi 

1    7 

3 

^ 

1    S 

2    0 

3i 

0    6 

4    0 

5    6 

1889 

0  11 

1    8 

3 

^ 

1     0 

2    0 

3i 

0    6 

4    0 

5    6 

1890 

1    iH 

1    6 

4 

3 

2    0 

2    0 

3i 

0    5 

4    0 

6    0 

1891 

0  10 

I    6 

a 

2    0 

2    0 

H 

0    5 

4    0 

0    0 

1892 

0    9 

1    6 

3 

1  10 

Oi 

2    0 

3 

0    4i 

4    0 

6    0 

1893 

0  11 

1    8 

3 

1  10 

2    0 

3 

0    i\ 

4    0 

0    0 

1894 

0    7 

1    3 

3 

I  10 

2    0 

3 

0    41 

4    0 

6    0 

1395 

0    7i 

1    0 

21 

2 

1    9 

2    0 

2 

0    4 

4     0 

6    0 

isoe 

0    74 

1    0 

2 

^ 

1    9 

— 

2    0 

2 

0    4 

4    0 

C    0 

In  the  quotutioa  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  taNes  the  figures  given 
are  those  charged  in  the  shops  throughout  the  metropolitan  district.  Ic 
is  quite  possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at 
cheaper  rates  than  those  stated  ;  but  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods 
consumed.  It  is  of  importance  So  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
of  the  produce  consumed,  for  very  considerable  t^tangee  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
angar  nov  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  3^.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
sugar,  whereas  some  years  ago  only  the  commonest  quality  of  moist  sugar 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
has  been  efiitcted  in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  targe  proportion  of  the 
present  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  sui^y,  but  it  is,  usually  of  recent  make ;  while  formerly  the 
butter  was  impcvted  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
before  reaching  the  dining-taUe.  The  candke  now  used  are  made  of 
Htearine,  but  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  commoii  tallow 
candle  was  in  general  use  ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  retaU  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
irrespective  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
Sydney  markets. 

A  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  without  a  state- 
ment of  tlie  price-level  in  different  years.  This  can  be  given  for  foods  ; 
but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  an  e;cact  series 
of  priee-leveta,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  information  in  r^ard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
ussumption  being  made  that  the  quantities  ent«ring  into  consmiiptitm 
were  the  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
means  witbin  rp&ch  to  effect   a  just   comparison.      Sugar,   tea,  coffee. 


liuttei-,  oliKese,  iuid  initiibies  , 
t"  1870  ;  but  bread,  or  other 
are  wt  consumed  m  largely. 


1     Wllil 


Hour 
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on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prices  ruling 
for  wheat,  oatmeal,  rice,  beef,  mutton,  b.acon,  butter,  sugar,  tea,  and 
potatoes : — 


Period. 

Price-level  of  principal  Articles 
of  Consumption. 

1887-96  Prices 
=  1,000. 

Prices  prior  to  1821 
=1,000. 

Prior  to  1821  .....*! 

1,739 
1,565 
1,583 
^95 
1,816 
1,583 
1,226 
1,177 
1,000 

1,000 
900 
910 

1821  „   1837 

1838  „    1842 

1843  „    1852 

572 

1853  „    1858 

1859  „    1862 

1,044 
910 

1863  ,.   1876 

705 

1877  „    1886 

677 

1887  ,,   1896 

675 

Little  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices  of  one 
period  with  those  of  another,  unless  regard  is  also  paid  to  the  earnings 
of  labour,  and  as  means  of  comparison  are  afforded  in  the  chapter  of 
this  work  dealing  with  wages,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  in  this  place. 


House  Rents. 

The  rents  paid  for  dwellings  form  a  large  deduction  from  the  earnings 
of  the  manual  labour  class  in  any  community.  Inquiries  have  been  set 
on  foot  in  order  to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  relations  'between 
wages  and  rents ;  but  these  inquiries  have  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently 
to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  expressed  in  other  than  general  terms.  In 
the  city  of  Sydney  dwellings  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  yield 
rents  as  follow  : — Three  rooms,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  week,  or  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  per  room ;  four  rooms,  from  10s.  per  week,  or  2s.  6d. 
per  room ;  and  five  rooms,  12s.  per  week,  or  2s.  4d.  per  room.  Dwellings 
of  more  than  five  rooms  are  not  often  occupied  by  labouring-class 
families,  unless  there  are  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  who  contribute 
to  the  family  earnings.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  houses  of  the  kind 
referred  to  bring  somewhat  lower  rents,  the  ratio  varying  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  room ;  while  in  the  provincial  towns,  except  in  rare  cases, 
rents  are  still  lower. 

Speaking  generally,  the  deduction  from  a  labourer's  income  for  rent 
amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  which,  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  must 
be  regarded  as  excessive.  Two  circumstances  have  conjoined  to  make 
the  rents  in  the  metropolis  high — perhaps  higher  when  all  things  are 
considered  than  obtains  in  any  of  the  other  metropolitan  cities   of 
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Australasia — ^tlie  price  of  land,  and  the  rate  of  interest  expected  by 
property  holders.  As  regards  the  former,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
question  that  land  in  and  about  Sydney  was  maintained  at  a  fictitious 
value  for  many  years,  and  although  lower  prices  for  unimproved  lands 
are  now  ruling,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  prices  will  fall  still  further. 
The  interest  expected  by  property  holders  has  been,  until  recently,  from 
7  to  10  per  cent.,  free  of  outgoings.  Since  1891  a  decided  fall  has  taken 
place,  and  a  much  lower  return  from  house  property  is  now  readily 
accepted.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  rents  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs  have  fallen  by  about  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years. 


Wholesale   Prices, 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  produce, 
feed  grains,  root  crops,  and  fodder,  for  each  month  of  the  year  1896, 
together  with  the  mean  prices  for  the  year,  are  given  in  the  following 
statements.  The  average  for  the  whole  year  is  given' irrespective  of 
the  quantity  sold  in  each  month.  In  using  the  table  it  would  be  well 
if  this  qualification  were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent  average 
obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  each  month  by  twelve 
may,  and  in  some  instances  does,  differ  from  the  true  average  obtained 
by  taking  into  account  the  total  sold  at  each  price.  The  figures  given 
are  those  quoted  by  the  middlemen,  and  not  those  obtained  by  the 
producers,  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  dealing  with 
agricultural  production. 


Month,  1896. 


Wheat. 


Milliner. 


Per 
bushel. 


January  

February    

March 

April   

May 

June    

July 

August    

September 

October  

November  

December  

Mean  Prices,  1896 


Chick. 


Flour. 


Bran. 


Per 

bushel. 


Per  ton. 


Per 
bushel. 


Pollard. 


Per 
bushel. 


8.  d. 

8.  d. 

£  B.  d. 

d. 

4  If 

3  10 

9  13  6 

94 

4  4i 

3  lOi 

10  6  10 

9 

4  5 

3  9|r 

10  6  10 

8 

4  31 

3  7 

10  3  2 

81 

4  1 

3  4 

10  6  0 

9i 

4  li 

3  4i 

10  7  6 

9 

4  H 

3  4^ 

10  7  6 

8 

4  1 

3  6^ 

10  2  G 

7f 

3  IH 

3  7 

10  2  6 

7J 

3  Hi 

3  7 

10  9  6 

8i 

4  11 

3  8i 

10  13  4 

9i 

4  9 

3  Si 

12  18  0 

8 

4  3 

3  7i 

10  13  1 

8J 

d. 

lOi 

8 

8S 

9i 

88 

8 

7i 

n 

8 

n 

8 


8J 
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Month,  1806^ 


Bftiiey. 


PerboBheL. 


Far  bwhel. 


PerbosheL 


PetbodttL 


FebruSy 

March 

April    

May 

June 

July 

August 

Se^mber 

October 

Novemb^: 

December    •.... 

MouL  Prkes,  1806 


8.     d. 
3    li 
3    2^ 
3    1 
2  11 
2  lOi 
2    9| 
2    9 
2    9 
2    Hi 
2    8 


8.     d. 

2  lOi 

3  0 
2  10} 
2    7i 
2    7i 
2    7i 


2  lOi 


2   H 


8.  d. 

3  4| 

3  4i 

2  6^ 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2| 

2i 
2 

0 


1  11^ 

1  11 

2  Oi 
1  lOi 


2    4i 


8.  d. 

2  Si 

2  U 

2  Oi 

liU 

2    3^ 
^    4^ 
.3 

2i 


2 

2 

2    11 

2 

2 

2 


4i 

0 


2    2| 


Noquototiaiu. 


The  following  are  the  quotations  given  for  root  crops,  h&j  and  chafi^ 
(lair J  produce,  poultry,  and  bee  produce  for  1896  : — 


Month,  1896. 


Potatoes. 


Local. 


Tasmaniaii. 


Victorian. 


New 
Zealand. 


Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 


Per  ton. 


Onions. 


Per  ton. 


January    

February 

March   

April 

May 

June  

July  

August 

September 

October 

November 

December , 

Mean  Prices,  1896 


£  8. 

d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

6  18 

2 

6  16  8 

5  17  6 

6  0  0 

5  10 

4 

5  9  4 

4  16  8 

5  4  0 

3  11 

8 

4  0  4 

3  10  0 

3  15  0 

3  0 

0 

3  12  6 

• 

2  9 

i 

3  3  5 

" 

2  14  4 

2  4 

3 

3  1  3 

2  12  6 

3  18 

4 

4  7  0 

• 

3  3 

2 

3  16  10 

3  6  9 

2  11 

3 

3  5  11 

3  8  9 

2  12 

0 

3  7  6 

• 

6  1 

5 

4  3  2 

• 

3  9 

2 

3  12  6 

* 

3  14 

1 

4  14 

4  14  9 

3  17  4 

£   8.  d. 

7  0   0 
6  17   6 

6  17  M) 

8  2  10 
%    Z   i 

7  11    3 

7    9 

9  7 
12  15 

15  8  e 

11  15    0 
6  16    S 

9    0    4 


0 
6 
0 


*  No  quotations. 
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Hay. 

Stssw* 

Chaff. 

IdKOfaB. 

Derrick. 

MoBih,  18ML 

u^ 

Imported. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

January    ., , 

£    8.    d. 
4  11  10 
4     7  11 

4  12    4 

5  16 
5    5  10 
4  17     1 
4    4    0 
4    2    1 
4    6    4 
3  17    7 
3  10    8 
3    8    6 

£    a.    d. 
3  19    2 
3    7    9 
3    2    6 

2  9    4 

3  14    9 
3  10    3 

2  19    0 

3  0    0 
2  18    9 
2  10  10 
2  U  10 
2    5    0 

£     8. 

5    1 
4  13 

4    7 
4  13 
4  14 
4  13 
4    5 
4    4 
4    3 
4    0 
3  19 
3  17 

d. 
6 
6 
9 
8 
7 
4 
4 
9 
6 
0 
0 
8 

£    B.    d. 
5     8    0 
5    0    0 
4  16    3 

4  18    9 

5  2    6 
4  18    5 
4  16    9 
4  16  10 
4  19    4 
4  14  10 
4    0    8 
3  17    6 

£     8. 

3    5 
3    2 
2  13 

2  16 

3  1 
2  16 
2  12 
2  10 
2    5 
2    4 
2    1 
1  18 

d. 
8 
1 
4 
0 
6 
0 
8 
3 
2 
2 
6 
4 

£     8.    d. 

3  12  10 

Februarv 

3    6    8 

Mareh  

2  12    6 

April 

May  »... 

2  14  10 

3  8    9 

June 

3    2    6 

July   

2    6    8 

J    •••J......*. 

Aucnost  

2    4    9 

September   

2    8    6 

October    

2  12    9 

November    

2    4    2 

December 

1  19  10 

Mean  Pnees,  1896 

472 

3    0    9 

4    7  11 

4  15  10 

2  12 

3 

2  14    7 

Month,  1886. 


Batter. 

v7B0O06» 

%srs. 

^         ■»> 

• 

■ 

§ 

b 

0 

0 

1 

5 
1 

P 

^ 

5 

1 

0 

S5 

1 

OQ 

Par  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Perdoz. 

PerdoK. 

Milk. 


Per  ffal. 


January    

Febniary 

Mardi  , 

April 

May  •...., 

June 

July 

August 

September    

October 

November 

December     

Mean  Prices,  1896 


d. 
12 
lli 

8J 

9 
11 
11 

Hi 
Hi 

10| 
9i 

8i 
8 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Hi 

9J 

6S 

64 

lOi 

Hi 

lOi 

9 

61 

6i 

12 

14 

7J 

«i 

6i 

6S 

144 

15i 

84 

7i 

6 

44 

15 

16i^ 

H 

10 

6 

4i 

144 

15i 

lOi 

9i 

6f 

4f 

134 

14 

nj 

101 

44 

4i 

12 

13 

11 

10 

4S 

44 

7S 

11 

lOJ 

9 

44 

41 

6i 

7 

8J 

7 

4i 

3i 

64 

6f 

7i 

6i 

44 

4 

6i 

7i 

11 

6i 

4i 

34 

81 

9 

9i 

t 
( 

8i 

51 

4S 

104 

Hi 

i 

d. 

12 

12 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


Hi 
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Month,  1896. 


'Bacon. 


Ham. 


Lard, 
Bladder. 


Porkers. 


Fresh  Pork 


Per  lb. 


Per  lb. 


Per  lb. 


Each. 


Per  lb. 


January    

February 

March   

April 

May  

June  

July  

August 

September 

October     

Novemljer 

December  

Mean  Prices,  1896 


d. 

6i 

7 

7 

6S 

6i 

5i 
5 

H 

6 

61 

6i 


6 


d. 
9 

8i 

7i 

8 

8 

71 

7i 

7i 

n 

71 
8 

8i 


d. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

« 
« 

« 


8. 

d. 

21 

0 

17 

6 

17 

6 

18 

0 

15 

9 

16 

9 

.    17 

9 

19 

3 

21 

9 

22 

6 

21 

6 

19 

9 

19 

0 

d. 
3i 
3i 
34 

3i 
34 

34 
34 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


34 


*  No  quotations. 


Month,  1896. 


Poultry. 


Fowls. 


Ducks. 


Oeese. 


Turkeys 
(Cocks). 


Per  pair. 


Per  pair. 


Per  pair. 


Per  pair. 


Bee  Produce. 


Honey. 


Per  lb. 


Wax. 


Per  lb. 


January 

February    

March 

April  

M!ay    

June    , 

July    

August  , 

September 

October 

November , 

December  , 

Mean  Prices,  1896 


s.  d. 
3  7 
2  11 

2  11 

3  0 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


0 
0 
5 
3 
4 
5 
4 
6 


3    3 


s.  d. 
3    4 


3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
9 


s. 

d. 

4 

8 

3 

6 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

3  11 

3  11 

4  0 
3  11 
3    3 


3    5 


4  10 

5  0 
5  8 
5    4 

5    7 


4    7 


8.  d. 
12    0 
12    6 
11    8 


7 
7 
7 
8 


6 
6 
2 

7 


8  6 

9  2 

11  6 
10  0 

12  4 


9  10 


d. 

21 

2f 

2f 

2f 

21 

3 

3J 

3i 

3i 

H 

3i 

3i 


d. 

12i 

12i 

12i 

12 

12 

12i 

12^ 

12i 

12 

12i 

12i 
12i 


12i 


Milling  produce  and  feed   grains  were  fairly  steady  in  price — the 
former  during  the  first  ten  months,  and  the  latter  during  the  whole 
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1   ilip  exception  of  maize.     Locally-grown  wheat  maintained  a 

"'■f]i  3s.  lljd.  and  4s.  5d.  until  November,  when,  owing  to 

rhioHs  of  tlie  supply  in  some  of  the  other  colonies,  it  at  once 

■■■  4s.  11(1.     Bftriej  and  oats  are  for  the  most  part  imported,  and 

.    yrkx-a  of  these  cereals  during  the  year  call  for  little  notice.     Maize, 

lie  conti-ary,  is  almost  wholly  of  local  growth,  and  its  price  averted 

.     IJd.  per  bushel ;  falling  from  Se.  i^d.  in  January  to  la.   lOJd.  in 

:  ifrembei-.     In  the  various  forms  of  fodder  there  was  a  gradual  fall 

'Vrun  the  liigh  prices  ruling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  most  of  the 

Ml  below  the  average  which  is  observable  in  some  months  being  due 

til  M'ant  of  quality  in  the  commodity  offered.     Root  crops  ahow  very 

1,'reat  range.     Thus,  locally-grown  potatoes  varied  between  £2  4s.  3d. 

nnd  £6  18s.  3d.  per  ton ;  while  onions  sold  for  £15  8s.  per  ton  in 

October,  as  against  £6  16s.  8d.  in  December.     No  quotations  are  given 

in  some  of  the  columns  of  the  foregoing  tables ;   in  the  months  in 

which  these  omissions  occur  no  produce  was  offered,  or  a  .quantity 

insufficient  to  merit  a  quotation. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  farm-yard  and  dairy  produce  in  the  Sydney 
narkete  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  The  figures  call  for  little 
comment  beyond  the  caution  already  given  in  reg(u^  to  the  prices  of 
commodities  generally — that  the  avert^es  are  irrespective  of  the  quan- 
tities sold.  As  regFu^is  most  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  the  lower  the 
price  the  larger  the  consumption.  The  exception  to  this  rule  ia  poultry, 
which  is  moat  in  demand  before  the  Christmafe  season,  when  prices  are 
correspondingly  high.  A  comparison  of  the  average  wholesale  prices 
ruling  for  milling  produce  and  feed  grains  for  the  last  ten  years  is  given 
in  the  following  figures  ; — 


MUlinb'  IT 

»iue. 

F«^G^ 

'■ 

Y«W, 

What. 

Floor. 

finn. 

PollETd. 

Buriiiy. 

CM. 

UBiie. 

Pbt 

Per  Ion, 

Per 

Per 

Per 

barfieL 

buibel. 

buBhel. 

bushel 

e.  d. 

£   B.   d. 

d. 

d. 

i.  d. 

s.  d. 

B.    d. 

1887 

3  10 

0    7    6 

8| 

H 

3    2 

2    2 

3    8 

1S88 

4    2 

10    0    0 

3    0 

2    7 

3    0 

1889 

11  1"    6 

3    1 

3    4 

1890 

3    6i 

9    7     6 

n 

8 

2  11 

2    0 

3    7i 

189) 

4    5 

11     0    0 

9 

2    7 

1  lUi 

2    74 

4     6 

11     0    0 

IH 

3    2 

2    7 

L1893 

8  10    2 

8 

2    8 

3    9 

LlSH 

2    9i 

7    0    1) 

7i 

7 

2  lOi 

2    2J 

8    0    9 

2    3i 

■2    i 

■■ 

4    3 

L 

10  1:)    1 

81 

as 

2  10^ 

2    2J 

2    4 

FOOD,  COST  ow  uvnrs,  Ajn>  prices. 


BootCn^M. 

F-«„. 

Htjr. 

Ob^ 

«««. 

°-S^  i™ 

**"■ 

ih*«.     {Kediom. 

»-,«. 

Per  Urn. 

p«t«.  I^.». 

P«.-. 

Puts. 

Fert«i. 

fK-ttm. 

£  B.   A. 

£   B.d.£   ».  a.  £  ».  A. 
4    7    64    0    0    1    0    0 

£  0.  d. 

£  1.  d. 

£   a.  d  J  £  t  4 

1887   3    0    0 

I  10    0  i4    0    0 

2  15    0    S  12  6 

1888   4    0    0 

7    0    0  4  16    0  3  17    B 
18  10    OS    0    0    4    6    0 

2  IS    <  «  IS    0 

3    S    0     3   5  0 

3  le   0 

1    0    0 

(  10    0    4   5  0 

7  U>    0  3  17    6  ^  18    6 

2    S    0 

3  17    6    2  15  0 

1891    2  IS    0 

4  10    C  U5    0   3    0    0 

I    5    0 

4    5    0 

3    5    0    2  10  0 

ISM   3  10    0 

4    3    2 1    4    7    2  19    9 

«11     8 

L  11     3 

3    9    9    3   fl  0 

1893   «  14    8 

«    1    23  1ft    3    8    0    5 
8  19  1013    5    5   2  17  11 

2    »    4 

1    3    43  16    f    36U 

1894   3     1    6 

2    0    2 
2  It    0 

4    0  10  l3    7    0 

1895   3    S    8 

£3  1«    S 

IWO  4    1  10 

9    «    4J      •         17    2 

3    0    9)         4  11  10         j       ' 

vmm. 

BBeR 

«l». 

BMXK 

Che™ 

Tw. 

(L«0. 

*s» 

-I-!-!-- 

BOH}-.     Wu. 

P«rlb. 

P«lb.^PerltL 

PerdoL 

pur.       p^. 

P« 
p«-. 

P« 
p«r. 

^. 

lOIb. 

m  d. 

<t. 

d. 

R.  d. 

».  d.     «.  d. 

■.  d.   8.  d. 

d 

'1, 

1887 

1     1 

7 

1      4 

3    «|4    1 

7    0     9    5 

JOi 

18S8 

1    4 

6    6     9    9 

18S9 

1     1 

1     5  14    0 1 4    2 

6    8     9    6 

m 

I89D 

0    9i 

1     3JI  3    21>  3    6J 

6    0}(  9    4j 

3? 

lU 

mi 

•H 

1     31'  3    0  [  3    « 

4 

JUi 

1892 

1    0 

4 

I     1  1  3    2  1  3    5 

5    4,78 

.1? 

lOJ 

1393 

•» 

I     lis    Ij'  3    21 

4 

<H 

0  11  I  3    3     3    4 

4    9  1  7  10 

2( 

m 

1895 

0    9J 

■H 

0  ID):  X    8     2    8) 

4    21   S    « 

Vi 

1S96 

0    9i 

5* 

6 

Oil     3    3:3    5,4    7|9  10 

I            1            I 

3 

m 

The  prices  of  the  it«ns  set  forth  in  the  tables  jnat  giren  a 


mined  by  th«  local,  or  at  *11 
of  cowse,  b»ng  «n  exception, 
the  markeAB  ^  the  world. 
pnxluc«,  which  fona  so  l«i^ 
lire  not  sensiblT  affected  bv 


i   the   AustriUaaian   demand,  ■wheal. 

jifici-  bciiig  tixed   by  that  rulaig  in 

le   jiiiots  of  pastoml  aad  otheF  ra* 

rvpirtion  of  the  exporte  of  the  onion), 

msumptioB.      Xo  olject  is  to  1* 


gftined  by  showing  the  muntlily  varUlioo^  so  tint  in  the  following 


FSICSe  OF  PASTOBAI,  FBODBCX. 


Btatement,  giving  the  wholesale  prices  of  pastoral  prodace  during  1896, 
only  the  average  for  the  year  is  atated. : — 


UattcB   

Pork    

Wool— 

Uarino,  wMbed 


„        greuy,  ga»d  srarage  to 

mperior    

Cnmbnd,  greuy,  good  Bttperior 
SkirtiDgi,  aoott     ' 


SbeemkiiiB— ' 

Full  wool 

Short  

Palti    

Hidw— 

CaMla,  bexrf 

„      mediom  

Lestker  abine — 

C»lve» 

Kangaroo,  eztia  large... 

Fur  akmi — 

Oposanm 

Platy pas 

Bear 

Hur— 


Shank I* 

Common 

Horm per  100 

Hoofa  p«  ■" 

Tallow- 
Mixed..,!!'*!''''''"'!""""'!!!!!!"!! 

■Beef 

Wettle  hark  — 


Tohaoeo— 
^^k  idediani 


84d. 
ISd.  to  IM. 
Ud.  tol^d. 
«id.  toTd. 

3H- to44. 
3d.  to  3M. 
2d.  to  3d. 

3ld.  to  4d. 
^.  to  3id. 
2|d.  to  3d. 


£S  to  £2  5a. 

£1  to  £1  5s. 

£2  10s. 


V 
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FOOD,  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  PEICES. 


Price  Levels. 

The  total  value  of  the  expoiHs  of  the  colony  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which 
wool  and  coal  are  the  most  important.  In  the  following  table  the 
price-level  of  domestic  exports  is  given  for  thirty-seven  years,  beginning 
with  1860.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic  produce  exported  have  been  taken,  and  the 
prices  of  1896  and  the  average  prices  of  th^  five  years  1870-74  have 
been  applied  to  the  quantities  of  each  year,  and  the  result  compared 
with  the  actual  total  of  such  year.  The  value  of  the  articles  taken 
to  obtain  the  price-level  amounted  in  1896  to  92*2  per  cent,  of  the 
domestic  exports,  exclusive  of  gold.  It  is  considered  that  the  system 
adopted  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained 
than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  dae 
weight  to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported : — 


Price-level  of  Exports. 

Year. 

Price-level  of  Export!. 

Year. 

1896  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1896  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1860 

2,173 

1,247 

1879 

1,604 

921 

1861 

2,168 

1,244 

1880 

1,574 

903 

1862 

2,283 

1,310 

1881 

1,562 

897 

1863 

2,075 

1,191 

1882 

1,613 

926 

1864 

2,294 

1,316 

1883 

1,613 

926 

1865 

2,100 

1,203 

1884 

1,599 

919 

1866 

2,176 

1,249 

1885 

1,404 

806 

1867 

2,010 

1,154 

1886 

1,350 

775 

1868 

2,012 

1,155 

1887 

1,387 

797 

1860 

1,835 

1,063 

1888 

1,346 

773 

1870 

1,531 

879 

1889 

1,367 

785 

1871 

1,873 

1,075 

1890 

1,321 

758 

1872 

1,706 

979 

1891 

1,200 

689 

1873 

1,808 

1,037 

1892 

1,136 

652 

1874 

1,792 

1,028 

1893 

1,028 

590 

1875 

1,787 

1,027 

1894 

927 

532 

1876 

1,692 

972 

1895 

951 

546 

1877 

1,552 

891 

1896 

1,000 

574 

1878 

1,545 

887 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of 
colonial  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz., 
from  the  index  number  1,316  to  574,  or  over  56  per  cent.  Marked 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  18G0  and 
1 866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1^249  to  879,  or  nearly 
30  per  cent.     A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  20  per  cent, 
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after  which  for  four  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
was  a  further  decline  in  1878  to  887.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  much  change, 
but  from  188"4  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per 
cent,  over  the  whole  period  of  five  years.  During  the  following  two 
years  there  was  a  slight  rise,  the  level  for  1896  standing  at  574.  The 
fall  during  the  whole  periiod  of  thirtynaeven  years  was  about  54  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  he£  steadily  increased 
since  1864,  if  the  Customs  values  of  the  exports  fairly  represent  the 
prices  ruling  in  the  general  community,  whether  in  the  colony  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  20b.  in  1896  would  purchase  the  same  articles  of 
domestic  export  which  in  1864  would  have  cost  nearly  46s. 

The  chief  articles  of  domestic  export  are  wool,  coal,  shale,  live-stock, 
tin,  silver,  silver-lead  and  ore,  copper,  skins,  tallow,  and  leather.  Other 
articles  have  also  been  exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  past,  but 
their  importance  has  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  products  just  named.  Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  to  much  of 
the  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  prices  has  had  a 
very  marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  trade.  The  price-level  of  these 
commodities  has  been  computed  for  the  period  which  is  covered  by  the 
general  table  just  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  both  of  wool  and  of  coal  have  been  more  marked  than  those  in  the 
value  of  the  general  exports,  but  the  same  tendency  to  fall  is  clearly 
enough  discernible : — 


Price-level. 

Year. 

Wool. 

Coal. 

1896  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

lft70-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1896  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

2,627 
2,915 
2,782 
2,487 
2,626 
2,317 
2,293 
.     2,319 
2,170 
1,851 
1,423 
1,912 
1,639 
1,701 
1,674 

1,573 
1,746 
1,666 
1,489 
1,573 
1,388 
1,373 
1,389 
1,300 
1,169 

852 
1,145 

982 
1,02j9 
1,062 

2,161 

2,131  ^ 

2.186 

2,032 

1,569 

1,537 

1,529 

1,472 

1,467 

1,377 

1,277 

1,253 

1,269 

1,877 

1,998 

1,408 

1,388 

1,424 

1,324 

1,022 

1,001 

996 

959 

956 

897 

832 

816 

827 

1,223 

1,302 

N 
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Price-level. 

1 
Wool 

Coal. 

Year. 

1806  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1896  prices 
=  1,000. 

Avenge  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1875 

1,643 

984 

1,998 

1,302 

1876 

1,578 

945 

1,984 

1,293 

1877 

1,503 

900 

1,955 

1,274 

1878 

1,427 

855 

1,942 

1,265 

1879 

1,521 

911 

1,921 

1,252 

1880 

1,540 

922 

1,558 

1,015 

1881 

1,533 

918 

1,115 

726 

1882 

1,512 

906 

1,415 

922 

1883 

1,537 

920 

1,513 

986 

1884 

1,540 

922 

1,519 

990 

1885 

1,297 

777 

1,519 

990 

1886 

1,204 

721 

1,505 

981 

1887 

1,238 

741 

1,479 

964 

1888 

1,185 

710 

1,527 

995 

1889 

1,248 

747 

1,478 

963 

1890 

1,168 

699 

1,495 

974 

1891 

1,034 

619 

1,434 

934 

1892 

1,015 

608 

1,295 

844 

1893 

909 

544 

1,221 

796 

1894 

842 

504 

1,041 

678 

1895 

935 

560 

982 

640 

1896 

1,000 

599 

1,000 

652 

A  similar  table  for  silver  is  given  below,  commencing  with  the  year 
1884,  when  silver-mining  in  New  South  Wales  first  became  an  important 
industry,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  Silverton  and  Broken  Hill 
mines : — 


Year. 

Price-level  of  Silver. 

1896  prices  =  1,000. 

1884 

prices  =  1,000. 

• 

1884 

1,637- 

1,000 

1885 

1,575 

962 

1886 

1,466 

896 

1887 

1,441 

880 

1888 

1,386 

847 

1889 

1,379 

842 

1890 

1,543 

943 

1891 

1,456 

889 

1892 

1,286 

786 

1893 

1,173 

717 

1894 

919 

561 

1895 

970 

593 

1896 

1,000 

611 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  colony  is  altogether  a  loser  by  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  its  exports,  because  the  power  of  those  exports  to 
purchase  imports  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  to  consider  also  the  price-level  of  imports.  As  there 
exist  no  reliable  data  on  which  price-levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior 
to  1870,  the  table  commences  with  that  year  : — 


> 

Price-level  of  Imports. 

Year. 

Price-level  of  Imports. 

Yeur. 

1896  prices 
=  1,000. 

AfexBgeot 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1806  prices 
=  1,000. 

AvezBge  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1870 

1,394 

966 

1884 

1,244 

862 

1871 

1,400 

970 

1885 

1,140 

790 

1872 

1,463 

1,014 

1886 

1,120 

776 

1873 

1,486 

1,030 

1887 

1,130 

783 

1874 

1.472 

1,020 

1888 

1,124 

779 

1875 

1,388 

962 

1889 

1,172 

812 

1876 

1,362 

944 

1890 

],160 

804 

1877 

1,310 

908 

1891 

1,107 

767 

1878 

1,299 

900 

1892 

1,062 

736 

1879 

1,244 

862 

1893 

1,022 

708 

1880 

1,253 

868 

1894 

971 

673 

1881 

1,240 

859 

1895 

961 

666 

1882 

1,234 

855 

1896 

1,000 

693 

1883 

1,254 

869 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in  favour 
of  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have  fallen 
away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  imports. 
A  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be  obtained 
from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels  of  im- 
ports of  merchandise  for  home  consumption,  and  exports  of  domestic 
produce,  for  periods  of  five  years,  with  the  relative  fall  per  cent. : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Average  of 

Decline  in 

Avenge  of 

Decline  in 

five  years, 

prices  in  five 

five  years. 

prices  in  6  vej 

1870-4, 

years. 

1870-4, 

years, 

prices  a  1,000. 

percent. 

prices  =  1,000. 

per  cent. 

1870-74 

1,000 

1,000 

1875-79 

915 

8-6 

940 

6-0 

1880^84 

863 

5-7 

914 

2-8 

1885-89 

788 

8-7 

787 

13-9 

1890-94 

738 

6-3 

644 

18-2 

1895-96 

680 

7-9 

560 

11-5 

Si<&  FOOD,  COST  OF  UFISa,  ±SD  PRICES. 

It  \riU  be  aeea  that,  asmmmg  the  index  □umber  of  the  five  yews 
1870-4  to  be  1,000,  tbefaUiu  theBuoceedingfiTe  jears  wBfl8-5  peroent 
for  the  isapoFtB  as  cooifwred.  with  6'0  per  cent,  £011  the  es^rta.  Ibe 
average  value  of  the  imports  iac  the  five  y«ani  ending  widi  1881  wu 
5-7  per  cent,  lees  than  in  the  precenliog  quinquMmi&l  period,  ■wk'Oftt 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  e^wrta  was  2'6  p«r  oe/a£. ;  nerertiielesi, 
the  index  number  for  1885-9  for  both  importe  and  exports  waspnic- 
ticaUy  the  same  figure.  Ab  already  mentioned,  the  fall  for  the  period 
which  faaa  since  elapsed  has  been  much  more  heavy  in  regard  to  the 
expoi-ts  than  for  the  imports. 

IJew  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  Anitralasian  colonies, 
13  chiefly  aibcted  by  the  fall  in  prices  because  it  is  a  debtor  covntiy. 
Certaia  calculations  which  have  been  made  show  that  the  annual  cliai^ 
payable  by  the  State  and  municipalities  on  their  indebtednes*  bo  British 
and  foreign  creditors  is  £2,025,000,  while  the  earnings  of  inTBBtments 
made  in  the  colony  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by  a^senteee,  amount 
to  X3,924,000  perannum.  Aa  the  whole  of  the  inteceej;  on  Government 
and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports  irreopeetive  of  tbe  fall  in 
prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  tho  interest  payable  to  private 
investors  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fait  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  im- 
portance to  these  colonies,  viewed  ae  debtor  States.  Fortunately  the 
increase  of  production  in  New  South  Wales  as  compared  with  the 
population  has  been  such  as  partly  to  counteract  the  fall  in  prices;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  probable  increase  of  production  will 
compensate  the  colony  for  a  renewed  fall  at  the  alarming  rate  at  which 
the  decline  took  place  during  the  four  years  ended  1894 
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Ttilii  rapid  settlemeat  of  the  colony  has,  in  a  great  measure,  b«Mi 
duo  to  the  fitness  of  its  soil,  vegetation,- and  climate  for  the  suo- 
ces^l  rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stock  which  supply  the  wants 
of  civilised  men,  and  so  largely  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  nations.  For 
many  years  it  was  believed  that  a  considerable  part  of  Australia  wae 
quite  unsuitable  for  stock,  and  this  opinion  was  fostered  by  the  accounts  of 
Wie  earlier  explorers,  who  reported  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was 
a  vatit  desert.  These  apprehensions,  however,  were  soon  dispelled,  and  the 
apparent  difficulties  offered  to  the  successful  rearing  of  stock  disappeared 
before  the  energy  of  the  colonists.  One  thing  particularly  favoured  the 
settlers  :  though  the  number  of  native  animals  was  very  considerable, 
comprising  chiefly  marsupials  of  littlo  commercial  utility,  there  happily 
existed  no  large  species  of  carnivora  which  could  seriously  interfere 
with  the  increase  in  the  flocks. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  the  colony  were  very  hnmble. 
The  whole  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip 
comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29 
sheq>,  1 2  pigs,  and  a  few  goats ;  and  although)  the  flocJis  and  herds  of 
AostnUasia  have  not  sprui^  from  these  animals  atone,  it  will  be  seen 
on  how  small  a  scale  the  business  of  stock-raising  was  first  attempted. 
No  systematic  record  of  the  arrival  of  Hi's  stock  seems  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  period 
between  Governor  Phillip's  landing  and  the  year  1800  there  were 
some  slight  importations,  chi^y  of  sheep  from  India.  It  is  stated  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1792  the  live  stock  of  the  colony  consisted  of 
23  homed  cattle  (old  Mid  young),  11  horses,  105  sheep  (which  were 
then  quoted  at  ;£10  10s.  each),  and  43  hogs.  By  1796  the  numbers 
had  largely  increased,  the  colony  then  possessing  67  horses,  101  cows 
and  eow-calvee,  74  buUs  and  bull-calves,  52  oxen,  1,531  sheep,  1,427 
goats,  and  1,8S9  hogs  ;  a  oow  being  worth  £80.  a  horse,  £90  ;  a  sheep 
"t  the  Cape  Viroed,  £1  lOs. ;  ami  n  >)i'feding  sow,  M.  In  1800  there 
were  203  horses,  1,04:4  cattle,  G.134  sheep,  2,182  goats,  and 4,017  hogs; 
while  Uiree  years  later  the  nuni))er  cif  siieep  was  set  down  at  10,157. 

rbirty-iifivan  years   after   the   eatabiishment  of  the   colony, 
^t2  horses,  134,51 9  cattle,  237,622  sheep,  and  39,006  pigs ; 
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and  in  1842,  these  numbers  had  increased  to  56,585  horses,  897,219 
cattle,  4,804,946  sheep,  and  46,086  pigs.  As  soon  as  the  produce  of 
stock  began  to  exceed  the  demand  for  food,  the  increase  became  very 
rapid,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1850  the  stock  of  the  colony  nmnbered 
13,059,324  sheep,  1,738,965  cattle,  132,437  horses,  and  61,631  pigs. 

The  severance,  in  1851,  of  Victoria,  thenrthe  fairest  province  of  the 
mother  colony,  involved  a  loss  of  6,589,923  sheep,  390,923  cattle, 
20,086  horses,  and  7,372  pigs  ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1851  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  New  South  Wales  were  reduced  to  7,396,895  sheep, 
1,375,257  cattle,  1 16,397  horses,  and  65,510  pigs.  After  the  separation 
of  Queensland,  at  the  close  of  1859,  the  numbers  of  each  kind  of  live 
stock  within  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  6,119,163 
sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497  horses,  and  180,662  pigs.  In  the 
following  year  these  figures  showed  a  considerable  decline,  both  on 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  season,  and  of  the  large  demand  which 
arose  for  stock  for  the  stations  of  the  new  colony  ;  and  in  1861  there 
were  in  New  South  Wales  5,615,054  sheep,  2,271,923  cattle,  233,220 
horses,  and  146,091  pigs.  From  the  numbers  just  given,  the  sheep  had, 
at  the  end  of  1896,  increased  to  48,318,790,  the  cattle  to  2,226,163, 
the  horses  to  510,636,  and  the  swine  to  214,581 ;  while  in  some  of  the 
intervening  years  the  numbers  have  been  much  greater,  the  sheep  in 
1891  amounting  to  no  less  than  61,831,416. 


Sheep. 

The  suitability  of  the  land  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  for 
pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  leading  the  infant 
colony  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  at  this  distance  of  time  to  note  how  steadily 
some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  importation  of  valuable  specimens 
of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  with  great  risk,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  many  of  these  costly  animals  died  during  the  tedious 
voyage ;  but  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  industry -was  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessful, and  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly, 
increased  and  multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000, 
which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  increased  in  value, 
until,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten  years  later,  the  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see  opening  before  him  the  promise  of 
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great  wealth,  and  the  prospect  of  establishing  important  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number  of  superior 
rams  and  ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  occurred  which  favoured  his 
enterprise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three 
rams  and  five  ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  These  animals,  out  of 
a  total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797, 
and  were  disposed  of  to  various  breeders.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  the  advantage,  being  probably  amply 
satisfied  with  the  larger  gains  derived  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number 
of  animals.  Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  Httle  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He  atten- 
tively watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
ofi&pring,  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually  improved  the 
strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very  fine  texture  which 
met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English  manufacturers.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into 
Australia  ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of 
fine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  this  colony. 

Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not  likely 
to  improve  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  the  operatives  endeavoured  to 
place  upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of  their  contention 
that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded,  on  account  of  the  limited 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtainable  only  in 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthur  arrived  in 
England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest  sheep, 
conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-producing 
country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers  a  small 
trade,  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation,  gradually 
increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions.  iDuring  his 
visit  to  England,  Macarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams 
and  ewes  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
these  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  George  III.  Thus  did  Macarthur,  after  his  return  to  New  South 
Wales,  patiently  continue  for  many  years  the  process  of  selection,  with 
such  success  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was  finally  dispersed,  it  was 
estimated  that  his  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000.  Victoria  secured 
a  considerable  portion  of  Macarthur's  flock,  and  the  process  of  breeding 
proceeded  simultaneously  in  that  and  other  adjacent  colonies. 
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Although  the  mcrease  in  Ifhe  nxzmlMafS  at  the  finer  sheep  was  satiB- 
factory,  jet  the  im|>ertation  of  superior  animarlB  wbb  net  disoontumed,  and 
the  stock  of  the  colomeB  was  augm^itedin  1823  and  1825  b^the  farther 
introdnction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep^breeding  was  about  tiiis  period 
commenced  in  the  Madgee  district,  and  the  clim«te  of  tiiat  region  bus 
prodaoed  a  still  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  qnaiitjr  of  the  fleeces 
than  anj  other  part  of  the  colony,  and  it  is  thience  that  the  finest 
merinos  are  now  procured.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  dimate 
of  Australia  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
-fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  amd  more  elastic,  *and  while  having 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  lengtih,  so  that  the  wei^  of 
the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  The  qualify  of  the  wool  has  thus 
on  the  whole  improved  under  tiie  beneficial  influenoe^  of  the  climate, 
and  if  no  further  enhancenient  in  its  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for, 
there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Australasian  wool  will 
maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  numrber  at  the  close  of  each  year 
since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress  of  sheep 
breeding : — 


Ye«r. 

Sheep. 

Yeur. 

fflieep. 

¥ear. 

Sheep. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1860 

6,119,163 

1873 

18,990,595 

1886 

39,169,304 

1861 

5,615,054 

1874 

22,797,416 

1887 

46,965,152 

1862 

6,145,651 

1875 

25,353,924 

1886 

46,503,469 

1863 

7,790,969 

1876 

25,269,755 

1889 

50,106,768 

1864 

8,271,520 

1877 

21,521,682 

1890 

55,986,431 

1865 

8,132,511 

1878 

25,479,484 

1891 

61,831,416 

1866 

11,562,155 

1879 

30,062,910 

1892    ' 

58,060,114 

1867 

13,909,574 

1880 

35,398,121 

1893 

56,980,688 

1868 

15,080,625 

1881 

36,591,946 

1894 

56,977,270 

1969 

14,989,923 

1882 

36,114,814 

1805 

47,617,687 

1870 

16,308,585 

1663 

37,915,510 

1:896 

-4^,318,790 

1871 

16,278,607 

1884 

/  31,660,321 

1872 

17,566,048 

1805 

37,820,906 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  5-91  jper  cent. 
Divided  into  four  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10*3  per  cent. 
1870-80      „  „        «-l 

188(^90      „  „         47 

1890-96      ,,        deoreafle  2*4 


»» 


»» 
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The  operation  of  the  natural  law  regulating  the  increase  of  species, 
viz.,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  inversely  as  the  inisreaae  in  the  number 
of  individuals,  is  observable  in  these  figures,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
rate  of  increase  to  decline  as  the  numbers  advance  is  clear  enough. 
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OoBBidering  the  nnhspvoved  coziidttion  of  the  pasturage  over  a  great 
]Dorl3on  of  the  colony,  it  iwras  appaTen^i  in  1891  that  the  colony  was 
overstocked,  and  graziers  restricted  the  natural  increase  of  their  floeks 
hf  not  putting  to  the  rams  a  large  number  of  ewes,  especially  those  thaft 
were  old  or  inferior  in  qnaHty.  Numbers  of  sheep  were,  moreover, 
boiled  down  for  tallow  and  killed  for  export  in  a  frozen  fstate,  so  that 
not  only  was  the  increase  of  flocks  arrested,  but  the  year  1894  showed 
a  falling-off  of  nearly  five  million  sheep  as  coinpared  with  1891,  while  in 
189S  there  was  a  further  decline  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  millions,  of 
which  the  drought  was  responsible  for  five  millions.  In  1896,  despite 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sheep  through  the  effects  of  the 
season,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  flocks  of  over  700,000.  During 
the  present  year  the  drought  has  caused  a  heavy  mortality,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  say  how  far  the  flocks  have  been  reduced. 

The  number  of  persons  owning  sheep  at  the  end  of  1896  was  13,653. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  classification  of  the  holdings  of  these 
persons : — 


Number  of  Sheep- 

RaDging— 

Kumber  of  Sheep 

owners. 

From 

To 

owned. 

5,897 

1 

500 

927,720 

2,287 

501 

1,000 

1,502,714 

2,026 

1,001 

2,000 

2,585,054 

1,638 

2,001 

5,000 

4,464,654 

713 

5,joei 

lo^eoo 

4,339,026 

401 

10,001 

20,000 

5,803,d84 

475 

20,001 

60,000 

12,828,633 

149 

50,001 

100,000 

8,789,185 

67 

100,001 

and  over. 

7,078,720 

Total,  13,653 

48.318,790 

** ..•• 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
season,  being  the  number  which  the  actual  increase  in  each  year  fell 
short  of  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  a  fair  season. 
Ottt  of  the  twenty-throe  years  over  which  the  information  extends,  nine 
jSBkTS  only  show^  no  loss,  or  loss  so  alight  as  to  be  inappreciable.  On 
the  other  haxid,  nine  seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced,  in 
which  not  only  was  there  no  increase,  but  an  actual  decrease  on  the 
number  of  the  previous  year ;  in  ^ve  years  there  was  a  relatiire  increase 
tnrerthe  previous  year's  totals,  but  an  actual  loss  of  sheep  from  drought. 
Taming  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1884  the  loss  of  sheep 
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reached  the  enormous  total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  even  than  the 
total  of  the  flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  group.  The  loss  in  the 
year  1892  was  4,190,120,  due  chiefly  to  drought  in  the  extreme 
western  regions.  In  1895  there  was  again  a  loss  of  no  fewer  than 
4,913,300  by  drought,  which  was  general  throughout  the  colony ;  while 
in  the  following  year,  1,457,800  sheep  were  lost  through  the  season. 


^ 

Expected  increaM, 

■llowinir  for  all 

CAUte*  of  natural 

Actual 

Lorn 

u' 

Expected  increase, 
allowinir  for  all 

Actual 

Loss 

I 

increase  or 

througrh 

t 

increase  or 

tfaroagb 

JH 

decrrase. 

decrease. 

Seasons.. 

JH 

decrease. 

decrease. 

Seasons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1874 

3,807,000 

3,807,000 

+ 

1886 

3,409,000 

1,348,000 

2,061,000 

1876 

2,556,000 

2.556,000 

t 

1887 

7,796,000 

7,796,000 

t 

1876 

1,915,000 

*  84,000 

1,999,000 

1888 

2,435,000 

•462,000 

2,897,000 

1877 

1,802,000 

♦3,748,000 

5,550,000 

1889 

5,339,000 

3,603,000 

1,736,000 

1878 

3,958,000 

3,958,000 

t 

1890 

5,880,000 

5,880,000 

t 

1879 

4,583,000 

4,583,000 

t 

1891 

5,845,000 

5,845,000 

•f- 

1880 

5,335,000 

5,335,000 

+ 

1892 

439,120 

*3,751,000 

4,190,120 

1881 

2,947,000 

1,194,000 

1,753,000 

1893 

:|:488,926 

♦1,099,426 

610,500 

1882 

1,797,000 

•  477,000 

2,274,000 

1894 

672,282 

♦3,418 

675,700 

1883 

3,193,000 

1,801,000 

1,392,000 

1895 

J4,446,260 

•9,359,560 

4,913,300 

1884 

1,883,000 

*6,255,000 

8,138,000 

1896 

2,158,900 

701,100 

1,457,800 

1885 

6,160,000 

6,160,000 

t 

* 

*  Decrease  during  the  year.       f  No  loss,  or,  if  any,  very  slight.       X  Expected  decrease. 


After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally  impede  the  increase 
in  the  flocks  of  the  colony,  the  demands  of  the  slaughter-yard,  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  the  deaths  occurring 
from  other  causes  than  drought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  of 
annual  increase  may  be  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  flocks  of  the  colony  to  increase  two-fold  in  about  four 
years.  Actual  experience  shows  that  such  rate  of  increase  has  only 
been  approached  once  since  the  year  1861.  During  the  period  of  five 
years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  increase;  the  flocks  of 
the  colony  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  from  1866  to  1874, 
and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  1887.  How  many  sheep  could 
be  sustained  by  the  colony  under  a  system  of  artificial  feeding  and 
watering  may  hereafter  become  a  question  of  national  interest;  but  it  is 
abundantly  plain  that  even  with  a  continuation  of  fair  seasons  it  would 
be  impossible,  under  the  present  mode  of  despasturing  stock,  for  the 
colony  to  support  for  any  number  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar 
to  the  record  of  1891,  as  in  nine  years'  time  the  flocks  would  increase 
from  48,318,790  to  118,000,000— a  total  larger  than  that  now  found  in 
all  Australasia. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  years,  1887-96,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  for  several  years  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  sheep  are  often  crossed  from  one  colony 
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>ce  of  station-holders,  or  in  Bearch  of  graBS, 


Ta.r. 

E»porl«l. 

Impmt^i 

No. 

No. 

l,583,6e« 

520,860 

933,012 

1,017,252 

90G,7S3 

530,661 

>SI5 

999,773 

420,374 

IS% 

744,678 

1,010,176 

oonHumption  vas  until  recent  years 

jy  as  not  to  appreciably  affect  the  in- 

iv.      This,  however,  is  not  now  the  case, 

-l^iughtering  purposes  is  about  6  per  cent, 

istured,  and  is,  therefore,   equal  to  three 

.i)>ilities  of  the  colony  are  very  difficult  to  esti- 

iior  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  in  its  natural 

,  such  as  a  better  system  of  water  conservation  and 

_'i'nt  extension  of  the  salt-bush,   cotton-bush,  and 

:  irig  shrubs  and  naturalgrasaes,  and  the  cultivation  of 

1 11!  gradually  being  eflfected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend 

I  he  colony  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

ug  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Australasian 

f  end  of  1895,  and  the  proportion  owned  by  each  colony, 

figures  for  1896  are  not  yet  available  : — 


PrvportJon 

°'«rcSI^"' 

No. 

per  cent 

New  South  Wales 

47  617,687 

42 '66 

Victoru 

13  180.843 

11-81 

Queensland 

19  856.959 

17-79 

South  Australia 

7  326,003 

6  56 

Weat«m  Auatraha 

2  295,832 

2-06 

1  523,846 

19  826,604 

17-76 

111  626,874 

100-00 

It  will  I  e  seen  that  New  '^outli  W  ales  ^tand.s  first  of  all  the  colonies 
M  a  sheep-breeding  (^unti-\  Iwth  as  rpj,ards  tlie  number  of  its  flocks, 
and  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  area.  But  whilst 
~™"  ■    '    '  irly  reached  the  limit  of  its  iiittui-.Tl  capabilities  in  this 

r  direction,  a  considerable  pruportion  of  its  area  being  now 
1  South  Wales  has  not  yet  approached  that 
'"i  Australia,  slit-ep-breeding  does  not 
:  ext-ent  that  it  does  in 
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New  Scmth  Wales.  The  former  colony  is  more  adapted  to  lihe  breeding 
of  cattle ;  whilst  in  the  southern  and.  more  settled  districts  of  Soutli 
Australia  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  its 
northern  territory,  like  that  of  Queensland,  being  more  adapted  by 
nature  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  Western  Australia  is  at 
present  in  the  early  stage  of  its  colonisation ;  much  of  its  area  is  still 
unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as  a 
sheep-breeding  country.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised  that  the  southern 
portion  of  its  immense  territory  will,  in  time  to  come,  be  stocked  with 
sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  probably  be  found  more  suitable 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  on  accouoxt  of  its  resemblance  to 
portions  of  Queensland  and  the  northeitn  •  territory  of  South  Aufirt^ralift 
situated  under  the  same  latitude.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
cattle-breeding  would  occupy  a  position  in  Kew  South  Wales  equal  to 
thsA  of  sheep-breeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  geneial 
climatic  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  tire 
colony  is  probably  destined  to  remain  as  it  now  is— the  great  skeep- 
breeding  centre  of  Australia. 

The  different  degrees  of  success  aittending  sheep  farming  in  variems 
parts  of  the  country  have  long  since  diFected  attention  to  ^e  iaot  that 
«ach  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the  production  of  fine 
wools.  New  South  Wales  may  be  divided  climatically  into  four  sKmes : — 
(1)  The  coast  country  extending  from  the  seaboard  to  the  maim  nu^ 
the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  20  to  100  miles  ;  (2)  the  table-land 
districts  on  the  summit  of  the  range ;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the  western 
slopes;  and  (4)  the  interior,  or  "salt-bush  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  inland 
is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  poor,  for  the  adequate  sustenance 
of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep  would  not 
deteriorate  through  the  limited  food  supply  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country.  On  the  Hunter  and  other  northern  rivers,  and  in  the  southern 
coast  districts,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agriculture 
are  the  leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  profitable  industries*  Sheep- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towards  the  summit 
of  the  coast  range ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  country  near  the  sea,  the 
Boil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.  On  crossing  the  coast  range, 
however,  the  contrast  between  the  aspect  of  the  country  just  entered 
and  that  left  behind  is  very  striking.  Here  the  grazing  and  wool- 
growing  capabilities  are  at  once  apparent,  and  farther  to  the  westward 
a  still  greater  improvement  is  visible. 

In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is  less  fine 
than  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-lands,  but  the  fleeces 
are  generally  sound  and  heavy.  Farther  in  the  salt-bush  country  the 
wool  Miffers  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece  and  in  its  quality  ;  but  the 
country  is  fattening,  and  the  stock  are  generally  more  healthy  than  those 
nearer  the  sea.  In  the  country  on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling  the 
great  summer  heat  is  adverse  to  the  production  of  heavy  fleeces;  but  even 
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Eez»  a  fair  class  of  wooL  is  produced,  as  tlie  stockrowiiiers  ore  constantly 
introducing  fresh  blood,  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  tto 
degeneration  of  l^e  breed  of  sheep  which  otherwise  might  ensue. 

The  importation  of  stud  sheep  from  foreign  countries,  notably  France, 
Germany,  aad  America,  which  was  continued  for  many  years  after  the 
superfine  quality  of  Australian  wool  had  been  established  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  practically  ceased  even  before  importation  was  legally  pro- 
Mhiibed  ;  for  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  fleece,  instead  of  showing 
signs  of  deterioration  under  the  iufluejEM^  of  the  climate,  had,  on  the 
whole,  a  tendency  to  improve.  The  introduction  of  rfieep  and  cattle 
into  New  South  Wales  was  forbidden  for  maoy  years,  owing  entirely  to 
the  fear  of  the  stock-owners  that  their  herds  might  be  contaminated  by 
scab  and  other  diseases  prevalent  in  European  flocks ;  but  these  restric- 
tions were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  and  there  is  now 
an  import  of  pure-bred  sheep  from  the  United  Elingdom,  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany.  So  far,  the  breed  imported  has  been 
chiefly  the  merino;  but  Lincoln,  South  Down,  Shropshire,  and  other 
well-known  breeds  have  been  introduced  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1896,  the  stud  sheep  imported  from  the  other  Australasian  colonies 
numbered  9,724;  while  2  stud  rams  and  10  ewes  were  introduced  from 
England,  16  rams  and  three  ewes  from  Germany,  1  ram  from  France, 
and  33  rams  from  America.  The  breeds  of  the  sheep  brought  from 
abroad  were  the  Shropshire,  Merino,  and  Yermont  Merino. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  concea:ned, 
the  Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain,  by  any  further  admixture  of 
European  or  American  blood,  but  it  is  equally  admitted  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  animal.  To  produce  a 
larger  carcase,  without  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  crossing  of  noted  breeds  of  English  nams  with  Australian 
ewes  has  invariably  resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration 
of  the  merino.  '  The  breeding  of  sheep  for  consumption,  and  f(»*  the 
sake  of  the  wool,  has,  therefore,  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct 
fields  of  industry.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  carcase  of  the 
ordinary  AustraJ^n  merino,  when  dressed,  averages  about  46  Jib.,  whereas 
dressed  carcases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  would  average  57  to 
60  lb.  The  food  qualities  of  the  merino  are  not  appreciated  in  the 
London  market,  and  its  lean  flanks  and  long  flesMess  leg  bones  make 
its  appearance  objectionable  to  the  butcher,  with  the  result  that  the 
improved  prospects  of  export  have,  induced  growers  to  introduce  large 
sheep  for  cross-breeding,  in  order  to  secure  a  heavier  and  more  pre- 
sentable carcase.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  however,  how  far  the 
pasture  and  climate  of  the  country  hitherto  devoted,  to  the  merino  are 
suitable  to  the  more  gross-feeding  cross-bieed. 

The  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  colony  are  the  Merino,  LincflJn, 
Looester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Macah,  asid  crosses  of  the  long-wooUed 
breedS)  principally  with  the  merino.     At  theelose  of  18^  the  respective 
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— iImii'1  of  meriiio  and  long-wooUed  sheep  and    croschbreeds  stood 

Merino 4^90O»5O3 

Loog-woolled  Bheep  1-,279,180 

CroM-breecU    2,779,107 

Totri 48,318,790 

During  the  last  two  years  the  English  and  cross-bred  sheep  have 
mcreaeod  by  one  million,  while  the  merinos  have  decreased  in  number 
fpom  54,070,781  to  44,260,503.  Following  is  a  classification  of  the 
tiheep  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1896  :-^ 


Combing— 

Pure  and  itud — Superfine  1,584,471 

Ordinary  5,057,351 

6,641,822 

Pure  and  itud— Medium 2,476,341 

Ordinary 12,699,926 

15,176,267 

Pure  and  stud— Strong  2,700,078 

Ordinary 8,564,929 

11,265,007 

Total  Combmg 33,083,OW 

Clothing —  , 

Pure  and  atud— Superfine  461,068 

Ordinary 926,414 

Pure  and  atud— Medium 725,707       1*387,482 

Ordinary  5,493,268 

Pure  and  stud— Strong   967,894       6,218,975 

Ordinary  2,603,056 

3,570,950 

Total  Clothing  ..* 11,177,407 

Total  Merino ^                   44,260,503 

Long-tooolled — 

Pure  and  stud — Lincoln 235,439 

Ordinary 425,342 

Pure  and  stud— Leicester 239,078          660,781 

Ordinary  336,510 

Pure  and  stud— Southdowns 4,816          575,588 

Ordinary   8,994 

Pure  and  stud— Shropshire  Downs ....  6^870            13,810 

Ordinary  11,387 

18.257 

Pure  and  stud — Hampshire  Downs 40 

Pure  and  stud — ^Romney  Marsh 8,21 1 

'Ordinary 2,487 

10,698 

Pure  and  stud— Cotswold 4 

Pure  and  stud — Cheviot 1 

Pure  and  stud — Dorset  Horn 1 

Total  Long-wooUed  — 1,279,180 

Orowta — 

Long-wooUed  with  Merino  principally  2,779,107 

Grand  ToUl  48,318,790 


\ 
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The  sexes  and  classes  of  sheep  at  the  end  of  1896  were  estimated  as 

follows : — 

Rams    650,252 

Ewes 23,033,676 

Wethers  15,882,804 

Lamhs   8,742,968 

Total 49,318,790 

The  climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  being 
left  in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing  them  during 
the  winter  months.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in  paddocks  or  under  the 
care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations  they  are  both  shepherded  and 
paddocked.     At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  : — 

Paddocked  47,607,441 

Shepherded 258,382 

Paddocked  and  shepherded 452,967 

Total 48,318,790 

The  advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  now  universally  recog- 
nized ;  the  country  will  carry  one-third  more  sheep ;  the  wool  will  be 
longer  and  sounder,  and  the  fleece  as  a  whole  one-third  better;  the  feed 
will  be  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  grass-seed ;  the  sheep  will  increase  in 
size ;  they  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  profitable;  they  will  be  ' 
freer  from  foot-rot  and  other ,  diseases ;  the  expense  of  working  the 
station  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were 
shepherded;  and  finally,  the  owner  will  be  able  to  devote  the  principal 
part  of  his  time  to  improving  his  sheep,  instead  of  spending  it  in 
attempting  to  manage  a  number  of  shepherds  and  hut-keepers. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  lambing  is  higher  among 
paddocked  than  shepherded  sheep.  The  percentage  of  lambs  obtained  from 
the  ewes  in  Australia  is,  however,  far  lower  than  that  experienced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  ratio  on  account  of  twin  lambs  has  been 
known  to  exceed  160  per  cent.,  and  over  a  series  of  years,  amongst  the 
Suffolk  flocks,  considerably  exceed  130  per  cent  This  result  is  doubt- 
less  due  to  the  much  greater  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  English 
sheep  at  the  lambing  season. 

During  the  year  1896,  the  lambs  marked  in  New  South  Wales 
numbered  10,609,209.  In  his  annual  report,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Stock  states  that  the  number  of  ewes  put  to  the  ram  was  16,658,958, 
which  would  give  an  average  lambing  of  63-68  per  cent. 

The  year  1895  closed  with  a  total  of  47,617,687  sheep ;  the  increase 
by  lambing  during  the  season  was  10,609,209  ;  and  1,010,176  sheep  were 
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imported.  Exoludmg  sbeep  killed  on  stations  and  favms,  l,827y999^w€Te 
slaughtered  for  food  for  local  consumption  during  the  year;  l,ld^,945 
were  killed  for  food  on  stations  ]  940,676  were-  taken  by  the  meat- 
preserving  works;  1,372,373  were  frozen  for  export;  while  523,279  were 
boiled  down  for  tallow  at  boiling-down  works,  and  133,819  were  similarly 
treated  on  stations.  In  addition  to  the  above,  1 19,329  lambs  were  killed 
for  local  food  consumption,  bringing  the  total  number  slaiightered  during 
the  year  to  6,077,420.  During  the  year  744.578  live  sheep  were  ex- 
ported; 257,590  were  killed  by  dogs;  and  3,8o8,694  were  lost  or  may 
be  attributed  to  ordinary  mortality.  The  decrease  from  all  causes 
amoanted,  therefore,  to  10,918,282,  leaving  the  number  of  sheep  on 
Slat  December,  1896,  at  48,318,790,  or  an  increase  of  701,103  on  the 
nmnber  depastured  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  mortality 
set  down  ab(»ve,  viz.,  3,838,694,  is  8*06  per  cent,  of  the  total  flocfe 
depastured.     The  normal  death-rate  of  sheep  is  5  per  cent. 


"Wool. 


The  quantity  of  wool,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  exported 
during  1870  and  subsequent  periods  ending  with  1896,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  table.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  is  exported  to  Europe, 
via  the  adjacent  colonies,  as  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  Com- 
merce. During  1870  nearly  46  per  cent,  of  Kew  South  Wales  wool  was 
shipped  from  ports  outside  the  colony,  but  in  1896  the  ppoportion  had 
declined  to  about  28  per  cent.  The  weights  given  are  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  wool  was  shipped  in  grease  ; — 


VA«.r 

? — 

K.  S.  Walei 

Viotocian 

S.  AuBbndiim 

QueenslaiMl 

TotaL 

I  vSk  • 

ports. 

poxiiu 

porta 

ports. 

xvwu* 

lb. 

lb. 

fti. 

ffiu 

!b. 

1870 

34,608,600 

20,411,889 

8,787.126 

63,807,615 

1876 

48,635,622 

55,306,262 

9,184,725 

150,'6o6 

113,275,609 

1880 

99,011,710 

63,367,669 

11,298,297 

4104,598 

174,082,274 

1885 

132,539,441 

45,311,695 

8«215,265 

387,986 

186,454,367 

1886 

122,901,992 

48,597,092 

22,923,412 

297,037 

194,719,533 

1887 

159,704,606 

58,687,888 

21,718,339 

112,762 

240,223,595 

1888 

188,990,931 

59,155,698 

8,121,721 

28,839 

256,297,189 

1889 

183,881,857 

74,857,400 

25,372,201 

126,804 

284,238,21^ 

1800 

168,836,103 

70,808,013 

17,475,612 

55,104 

257,174,832 

1891 

265,204,601 

81,689,892 

19,731,728 

470,733 

357,096,954 

1892 

241,963,380 

78,362,868 

15,501,210 

771,204 

336,618,662 

1898 

247,734,888 

76,883,686 

18,396,368 

979,400 

343,994,291 

1894 

284,872,092 

73,427,131 

19,121,866 

715,917 

358»]%99» 

1895 

244,437,310 

63,661,684 

14,540,735 

625,916 

323,266,645 

1890 

211,802,106 

63,794330 

20,192,922 

464,590 

296,254)448 

L 
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The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  Wales  ports 
compared  with  that  which  was  despatched  by  way  of  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  Brisbane,  was  : — 


Shipped  from 

Shipped  !from 

Shipped  from 

Shipped  from 

Year. 

New  South  Wftles 

other  Australian 

Year. 

New  South  Wales 

other  Australian 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1870 

54-2 

45-8 

1890 

65-6 

34-4 

1875 

42-9 

57  1 

1891 

71-5 

28-5 

1880 

56-9 

43  1 

1892 

71-9 

28-1 

1885 

71  1 

28-9 

1893 

720 

28-0 

1886 

63  1 

36*9 

1894 

73-9 

26  1 

1887 

66-5 

33-5 

1895 

75-6 

24-4 

1888 

73-7 

26-3 

1896 

71-5 

28-5 

1889 

64-7 

35-3 

As  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within  the 
calendar  year,  the  quantity  of  wool  stated  in  the  table  on  page  828 
for  any  year  consists  partly  of  that  season's  clip  and  partly  of  the 
previous  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  sheep 
shorn  during  the  year,  distinguishing  those  whose  fleece  was  washed 
previous  to  shearing.  It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  sheep  are 
shorn  in  grease.  This  was  not  always  the  case ;  at  one  time  nearly 
half  the  sheep  were  washed  before  being  shorn.  Several  circumstances 
have  led  to  the  change,  the  principal  being  that  the  price  obtained  for 
washed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
washing  : — 


Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Year. 

In  j^rease. 

H.-W.  and 
Spout. 

Greek - 
washed. 

Scoured. 

In  grease. 

Washed. 

1880 
1885 
1890 

No. 
25,298,211 
28,324,595 
40,935,736 
45,619,967 
46,947,809 
46,348,757 
42,632,425 
38,926,708 
37,409,296 

No. 
1,015,556 
38,000 

No. 

6,164,859 

642,424 

1,271,712 

426,201 

154,503 

81,169 

88,686 

23,006 

2,793 

No. 
2,660,141 
267,250 
580,794 
1,093,886 
1,262,163 
1,007,549 
3,001,835 
1,857,663 
2,193,011 

No. 

* 

4,113,383 
9,285,871 
10,631,106 
7,105,210 
7,482,936 
7,948,101 
4,731,387 
5,857,382 

No. 

* 

42,584 
33,521 

1891 

31,542 

1892 
1893 

132,603 
169,698 

1894 
1895 

100,000 

463,950 
147,893 

1896 

535,101 

•  Not  reoorded. 


tso 
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The  average  weight  of  Heeae  obtained  duriiig  the  ten  years  ended 
1896  from  sheep  shorn  in  grease  was  5  lb.  12  oz.,  while  oreek-washed 
yielded  3  lb.  2  oz.,  and  scoured  3  lb.  3  oz.  During  the  same  period 
lambs'  fleeces  averaged  1  lb.  14  oz.  in  grease,  and  1  lb.  6  oz.  when 
w£)fihed.  Although  the  number  of  sheep  shorn  last  season  was  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  average  weight  of  .flaeoe  was  higher. 
Til  is  was  owing  to  the  season  throughout  the  colony  being  fairly  good. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  weight  of  the  fleeoe  during  the  last 
twenty  years  may  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below  ;  and  in  oomiec- 
tion  with  this  matter,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  sheep-owners  who 
until  recently  were  ujiable  to  secure  good  blood  have  been  enabled,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  prices  ruling  at  the  annual  sales  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  improve  their  flocks  by  the  acquisition  of  superior  stud 


rams :- 


Year. 

Estimated  Average  Weight  of 
Fleece  from  Sheep  shorn — 

Year. 

Estimated  Average  Weight  of 
Fleece  from  Sheep  shorn— 

In  the  grease. 

Scoured. 

In  the  grease. 

Scoured 

1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

• 

lb.   oz. 

4  0 

5  0 

5  1 

6  7 
5      0 

5  0 

6  2 
5      0 
5      7i 

5     H 

lb.   oz. 

2    10 
2      9i 
2      8^ 

2   ^ 

2    12 

2  14 

3  0 
2    14 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

5      9 
5      6i 
5    13i 

5  11} 

6  9 
5      6 

5  15 

6  H 

5  Hi 

6  4 

9).  oc 
2    14 

2     9^ 

2  U 

3  4i 
8     7 
3     2 
3     5 
3     5li 
3     5 

3  a 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packp  of  various  sizes  from  4  ft.  6  in. 
by  2  ft.  2  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in.,  weighing  from  10  lb.  to  12  lb.  On  forty-two 
holdings  the  bales  are  "  dumped  "  in  a  hydraulic  press  before  leavinsr. 
and  thus  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  original  length.  A  bale  of 
greasy  wool  averages  about  390  S).  in  weight,  and  a  bale  of  washed  wool 
about  280  R. 


Value  op  the  Wool  Clip. 

The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  i^  its  .most  important  item  ol  production, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  proaperity  of  the  colonies  in  a  lai:ge  measure 
dep€^^ds  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market.  The  following  table  som- 
marises  the  state  of  the  export  trade  in  New  South  Wales  wool  durinff 
the  period  1860-96,  andilhiBtrates  the  growth  of  that  important  industn' 
during  thirty-seven  years,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  fluctuations  in  the 
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vah»  of  tbe  clip  may  be  ouily  foIkmML     The  weights  gi^en  peprwant 
the  actual  e^Mxis,  washed  and  greuy  wool  being  teken  together  : — 


Tev. 

1 
Quaotity. 

Value. 

Tfltf. 

QoMStttsr. 

▼ahw. 

lb. 

£ 

t 

Ibw 

£ 

I860 

14,962,382 

1,454,289 

1879 

123,710,400 

6,491,196 

1861 

1«,171,200 

1,768,978 

1860 

154,871,882 

8,040,635 

1882 

20,998,393 

1,801,186 

1881 

139,601,506 

7,149,787 

iS63 

15,842,520 

1,316,820 

1882 

146,221,182 

7,433,091 

1864 

25,827,917 

2,294,615 

1883 

188,161,710 

9,598,761 

1865 

29,858,791 

2,283«560 

1884 

173,986,303 

8,953,100 

1866 

36,980,685 

2,830,348 

1885 

168,151,660 

7,246,642 

1867 

27,327,452 

2,125,737 

1886 

173,985,640 

7,028,596 

27,067,256 

1,960,360 

1      1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1869 

51,269,672 

3,162,522 

-      1888 

235,848,944 

9,089,776 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741,141 

1889 

261,853,484 

10,620,636 

1871 

65,611,953 

4,748,160 

1      1890 

286,322,828 

8,991,396 

1872 

50,233,458 

3,342,960 

1891 

381,887,720 

11,086,018 

1873 

62,998,692 

3,936,408 

;      1892 

812,225,203 

10,211,456 

1874 

75,156,924 

5,010,125 

1893 

818,782,868 

9,675,061 

ia75 

87,534,280 

5,651,643 

1894 

831,774,424 

9,011,790 

1876 

100,736,330 

5,565,173 

t      1893 

297,448,104 

8,908,690 

1877 

102,150,246 

5,256,088 

1896 

272,033,262 

8,776,5i'9 

1878 

111,833,617 

5,723,316 

1 
1 

1 

An  examination  of  the  preceding  figures  at  once  shows  how  greatly 
the  flactuations  in  the  value  of  the  staple  article  of  export  aflect  the 
national  prosperity.     For  instance,  the  exports  for  the  years  1884  and 
1886,  which  may  be  taken  as  practically  equal  in  quantity,  represented 
a  value  of  £8,953,100  in  the  former  year,  and  of  only  £7,028,600  in 
the  latter  year.     Again,  comparing  1883  with  1894,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  quantity  in  favour  of  the  latter  year  of  143,612,714  lb.,  and  had 
the  prices  of  1883  been  obtained  the  value  of  the  1894  clip  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  the  former  year  by  £7,272,400,  whereas  there  was  an 
actnal  decrease  to  the  amount  of  £586,971.     In  1896,  however,  there 
was  a  rise  in  price,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  in  that  year  was 
£8,776,529  instead  of  £7,389,837,  which  the  quantity  shipped  would 
have  represented  at  ikke  average  price  of  1894.     As  explained  in  a  former 
issne  of  this  work,  the  general  strike  of  1890  bad  a  very  marked  effect 
on  the  wool  trade  of  the  succeeding  year.     In  some  cases  the  sheep 
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remained  unshorn  until  long  after  the  usual  time,  and  in  many  others 
the  wool  did  not  leave  the  stations  until  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  clip  of  1890  was  of  necessity  held  over  for 
export  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  preceding  table  also  shows  that,  although  during  the  period  under 
examination  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  from  one  year  to 
another,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  diminution  of  price  is  unfortunately 
too  clearly  discernible.  At  one  time  almost  all  the  wool  used  to  be 
shipped  on  grower's  account  and  sold  in  London,  but  of  late  years  the 
proportion  sold  in  the  local  markets  has  very  largely  increased,  and 
European  purchasers  are  realising  the  advantages  of  buying  on  the  spot. 


from  the  following  figures  : — 

Total  deep-sea 

exports 

from  Sydney  and 

Newcastle. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales. 

Season. 

Offered. 

Sold. 

Proportion 

of  deep-sea  exports 

sold  in  Sydney. 

hales. 

hales. 

bales. 

per  cent. 

1887-88 

396,772 

227,466 

162,511 

40-96 

1888-89 

450,095 

268,264 

209,252 

46*49 

1889-90 

465,835 

268,790 

234,419 

50-32 

1890-91 

566,680 

333,876 

251,314 

44-35 

1891-92 

630,115 

361,880 

278,304 

4417 

1892-93 

637,758 

398,010 

362,365 

56-82 

1893-94 

719,620 

452,571 

401,830 

55-84 

1894-95 

755,769 

488,509 

425,135 

56-25 

1S95-96 

683,001 

441,437 

415,538 

60-84 

1896-97 

690,034 

437,284 

401,138 

5813 

Of  the  40L( 

)00  bales  of  woe 

il  sold  in  Svdi 

lev  during  th 

e  last  season, 

it  may  be  said  that  approximately  272,000  bales  were  purchased  for  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  75,000  bales  for  the  English  trade  and  for  London 
on  speculative  account,  15,000  bales  for  America,  1,400  bales  for  Japan 
and  India,  and  37,600  bales  by  local  scourers.  The  average  prices  per 
bale  realised  in  Svdnev  during  the  last  three  years  were  JB8  10s.  in 
1894-5,  £10  2s.  6d.  in  1895-6,  and  £10  5s.  in  1896-7  ;  while  in  the 
London  market  an  average  of  £11  10s.  was  obtained  in  1894,  of  £11  in 
1895,  and  of  £12  in  1896.  The  higher  prices  averaged  in  London  are 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  wool,  such  as  locks,  pieces,  etc., 
sold  at  low  rates  in  Sydney,  and  scourpd  prior  to  shipment 
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The  prices  realised  for  the  different  descriptions  of  wool  at  the  Sydney 
wool  sales  during  the  last  two  seasons  are  given  below  : — 


Superior. 

Good. 

1 

Medium. 

Inferior. 

Description. 

1895-e. 

189ft-7. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

Greasy- 

d. 

d. 

d.         d. 

d. 

d. 

d.        d. 

d. 

d. 

d.        d. 

d. 

d. 

d.         d. 

Fleece 

8i 

to  llj 

8i  to  111 

81 

to  10 

71  to   81 

71 

to    8 

61  to    7 

5| 

to 

7 

4|to    6 

Pieces 

n 

„    8J 

7    „    81 

n 

»    7} 

6    „    61 

4| 

»    6 

6    „    5| 

4 

>« 

44 

81  „    4| 

Bellies 

51 

M    61 

5.i„    6A 

41 

»    5i 

41  „    51 

8| 

»    41 

8|  „    41 

3 

»» 

34 

2}  „    34 

Liambs 

9 

>»    9J 

8    „  111 

61 

„    8| 

71  „    71 

51 

„    61 

54  „    7 

41 

1* 

61 

31  „    51 

Crossbred . . 

8i 

»  lOJ 

81  „  lOi 

71 

»    8J 

71  „    8 

61 

»    71 

61  „    7 

54 

»• 

6 

5     „    6 

Scoured— 

Fleece 

161 

,.  181 

UJ  „  16i 

14} 

.,  161 

131  »  141 

121 

»  141 

12     „  13 

10| 

«• 

121 

101  „  111 

Pieces 

16 

,.161 

111  „  13J 

121 

»  14| 

101  „  111 

10 

„  12 

9     „  101 

71 

>• 

9} 

8     „    81 

Bellies 

131 

»  14 

10|  „  131 

11 

»  13 

9|  „  104 

91 

»  lOf 

81  „    91 

7 

*i 

91 

7     „    84 

Locks 

9 

»10i 

8}  „  111 

71 

»    8| 

71  „    8 

61 

„    74 

64  „    7 

51 

?• 

611  61  „    61 

Washed— 

Fleece 

10 

»  11 

10 

,.114 

9    >•    9| 

9 

»    9| 

•  •  •  • 

71 

>i 

8} 

•  *  •  • 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  the  following  table  will  give  a  fairly  correct  idea 
of  the  average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool  in  the  London  market.  The 
values  given  were  those  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of  each  year 
until  1894,  and  at  the  six  sales-  in  1894  to  1896  :— 


Sales. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1S88. 

1st  Series 

d. 

lOi 

11 

llj 
104 

m 

d. 
lOi 
104 
10 
10 
10 

d. 
10 
10 

9 

9i 
10 

d. 

94 
94 
94 

10 
94 

d. 
9 

84 
8 

7 

74 

d. 

7i 

6 

8 
11 
10 

d. 

104 

10 

9 

81 
74 

d. 
8 

2nd    „     

8 

3rd     „     

8 

4th     ,,     

84 

5th     „     

Si 

Sales. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1st  Series 

d. 

9 

9i 
10 
lOi 

d. 
lOi 
10 

9 
10 

9 

d. 

9 

10 

9J 
9 

8i 

d. 

7J 
8 

74 

74 
8 

d. 

8 

84 

7S 

8i 
7 

d. 

6S 

61 

6i 

6S 

61 

6 

d. 

6 

64 
61 

71 
84 
84 

d. 
84 

H 

8* 

2nd    „     

3rd     „     

17           ••..••••• 

4th     „     

5th     „     

6th     „     

During  the  jJferiod  covered  by  the  foregoing  table,  Sydney-shipped 
greasy  wool  realised  from  1 1  Jd.  to  6d.  The  maximum  prices  were  realised 
during  1881,  when  the  sales  opened  at  lOJd.  per  lb.     Prices  were  fairly 
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well  maintaixKed  until  1<8^,  bnt  ikej  langmi  than-  to  da(dm»  nqoidlj^  unti] 
the  lowest  market  waa  reached  in  the  aeNaondaaiaeB  e£  IdM^.whea  greai^ 
wool  realised  as  little  as  6d.  per  lb. ;  at  the  end  of  that  year^  however, 
the  prices  had  oonsiderably  advanced,  greasy  wool  selling  at  lOd.  These 
prices  have  been  exceeded  only  once  since,  which  waa  at  the  Deoember 
sales  of  1889,  when  the  price  obtained  for  greasy  waa  11^  Since  1890 
the  price  of  greasy  wool  has  ranged  from  10^  at  the  beginning  of  ihaL 
year  to  6^d.  at  the  third  and  fifth  series  of  1894  The  first  sales  of  1S96 
opened  at  8|d.,  but  this  price  was  eclipsed  at  the  next  series,  when  9|d. 
was  realised.  There  was  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  sales  ultimately  closing  at  8:|d. 

Prices  in  1895  and  1896  were  a  satisfactory  advance  on  those  of  1894 ; 
and  as  the  efiects  of  the  drought  make  themselves  felt  it  is  highly 
probable  that  wool-growers  will  be  compensated  to  some  extent  ftnr 
their  recent  losses.  Stocks  in  Europe  are  light,  and  with  a  prospective 
shortage  in  the  Australasian  clip,  prices  should  continue  to  rise.  The 
only  unfavourable  factor  is  the  new  tariff  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
may  be  that  trade  will  be  better  after  the  tariff  question  has  been  finally 
settled  than  during  the  long  period  of  uncertainty. 

There  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of 
the  production  of  wool  in  these  colonies.  In  the  ancient  seats  of 
wool-growing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  the  areas 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climatic  and 
otherwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  cheeks  to  its  extension,  while  popu- 
lation, with  the  consequent  demand  for  wool,  is  everywhere  incieasiiig. 
The  wool  supplies  of  the  world  have  of  late  years  shown  no  material 
increase,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  an.  increase  of  production  in  the 
near  future  ;  for  any  advance  in  the  quantity  of  wool  available  from 
Australia  after  the  passing  away  of  the  effects  of  the  recent  drought,  or 
from  the  River  Plate,  will  probably  be  more  f^an  counterbalanced  by  a 
restricted  production  in  Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  establishment  of  a  market  for  Australian  wool 
in  Japan  is  now  claiming  attention,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  shipments  to  Eastern  countries  will  show  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  early  future. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a  clothing  wool. 
Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most  favour  by  wool-growers, 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  country, 
especially  where  the  salt-bush  predominates,  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  a  good  combing  wool,  and  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more 
profitable  by  wool-growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  clothing  variety. 

The  breeding  of  coarse-woolled  sheep  for  the  market  is  increasing, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  frozen-meat  industry  of  the  aJony. 
The  stock  raised  for  this  purpose  are  principally  of  the  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  greater  favourite  as  » 
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prodnoer  of  fat  lambs*  The  English  sheep  has  the  advantage  of  a 
heavier  caroase,  and  there  is  do  donbt  that  it  i(r  preferred  in  the  home 
market  to  the  mermo,  the  appearance  of  which  is  against  its  popularity. 
The  quantity  and  vaine  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  various 
colonies  of  Australasia^  exported  during  the  year  1896^  will  be  found 
hereunder.  The  weights  gtven  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool 
wfts  shipped  in  grease : — 

ColbDy. 


New  Sooth  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Attsttelia 

Western  AiMtralia .. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


The  figures  represent  the  net  exports  of  the  various  colonies,  and 
those  given  for  New  South  Wales  are  therefore  slightly  different  ffbra 
the  figures  given  on  page  828,  which  show  the  exports  of  domestic 
produce  as  per  Customs  returns. 

Cattle. 

Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  now 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.  The  number  of  horned  cattle 
returned  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1861  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  decline  in  the  total 
from  1875  to  1885,  but  that  the  number  steadily  increased  from  1885 
to  1895,  when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  general  drought,  it  fell  to 
2,150,057  from  2,465,411  in  1894.  In  1896,  however,  there  was  an 
increase  of  76,106  over  the  previous  year : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

lb. 

£ 

296,500,076 

8,810,375 

68,621,389 

2,688,908 

100,732,119 

2,976,984 

47,811,550 

1,200,994 

11,461,946 

267,506 

8,802,583 

290,825 

143,419,032 

4,391,575 

677,408,095 

20,627,167 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Yeav. 

1 
Cattle. 

1 

'       Year. 

1 

Cattle. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1861 

2,271,923 

1873 

2,794,327 

1885 

1,317,315 

1862 

2,620,383 

1874 

2,856,699 

1886 

1,367,844 

1863 

2,032,522       1 

1875 

3,134,086 

1887 

1,575,487 

1864 

1,924,119       ! 

1876 

3,131,013 

1888 

1,622,907 

1865 

1,961,905       1 

1877 

2,746,385 

1889 

1,741,592 

1866 

1,771,809 

1878 

2,771,583 

1890 

2,091,229 

1867 

1,728,427 

1879 

2,914,210 

1891 

2,128,838 

1868 

1,761,411 

1880 

2,580,040 

1892 

2,221,459 

1869 

1,795,904 

1881 

2,597,348 

1893 

2,269,852 

1870 

2,195,096 

1882 

1,859,985 

1894 

2,465,411 

1871 

2,014,888 

1883 

1,640,753 

1895 

2,150,057 

1872 

2,287,660 

1884 

1,425,130 

1896 

* 

2,226,163 
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If  the  above  figures  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  the  same 
period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  class 
of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable.  It  is  very  debatable  whether  the 
substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the  end  prove  advantageous  to  the 
State,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  that  sheep-breeding 
is  at  present  more  profitable  to  the  individual  owner.  TJie  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  depastured  in  the  colony  during  1896  was  76,106  ; 
but  compared  with  1875  there  was  a  decrease  of  907,923.  It  would 
seem  from  these  figures  that  the  lowest  point  in  cattle-raising  was  reached 
in  1885,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seasons.  Since  then 
the  improvement  has  been  gradual,  and,  even  if  small,  it  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  pastoralists  in  some  parts  of  the 
colony  to  revert  to  cattle-breeding  in  place  of  sheep. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  disease  and  failure  of 
water  and  grass  can  be  made  for  f oui-teen  years.  Of  these  years,  six  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  favourable  to  stock,  and  five  disastrous, 
while  in  the  other  three  years  the  losses  have  not  been  large.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  lost  through  unpropitious 
seasons  or  disease.  The  cause  of  most  of  the  losses  was  failure  of  ^;rass 
and  water;  but  in  some  years,  notably  1890,  the  stockholders  suffered 
greatly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  condition  of  too  much  rain, 
inducing  various  forms  of  disease  fatal  to  stock  : — 


Year. 

Expected  Increase, 

allowing  for  all  causes 

of  natural  decrease. 

Actual  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Loss  through  Seasons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1883 

114,900 

•219,200 

334,100 

1884 

64,100 

•215,600 

279,700 

1885 

30,600 

•107,800 

138,400 

1886 

66,800 

50,500 

16,300 

1887 

207,600 

207,600 

t 

1888 

82,600 

47,400 

35.200 

1889 

118,700 

118,700 

t 

1890 

299,500 

167,400 

132,100 

1891 

137,300 

137,300 

t 

1892 

100,727 

100,727 

t 

1893 

92,493 

48.393 

44,100 

1894 

195,559 

195.559 

+ 

1895 

:150,113 

•315,354 

165,241 

1896 

76,106 

76,106 

t 

*  Decrease  during  the  year.       t  No  loss,  or.  if  any,  very  slight.       X  Expected  decrease. 
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""I  The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  colony  are  the  Durham  or 
Shorthorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Black-polled,  Ayrshire,  Aldemey,  Jersey, 
and  crosses  from  these  various  breeds.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1896 
the  numbers  of  each  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  : — 

Shorthorns — 

Pure  and  stud 60,596 

Ordinary   •. 653,966 

714,562 

Hereford—^ 

Pure  and  stud 28,633 

Ordinary    213,049 

241,682 

Devon — 

Pure  andstud 11,783 

Ordinary   64,922 

76,705 

Black-polled — 

Pure  and  stud 954 

Ordinary   3,898 

4,852 

Red-polled — 

Pure  and  stud 53 

Ordinary    1 

54 

Ayrshire — 

Pure  and  stud 4,878 

Ordinary   26,207 

31,085 

Aldemeys — 

Pure  and  stud   1,449 

Ordinary  4,744 

6,193 

Holst-ein — 

Pure  and  stud 100 

Ordinary   200 

300 

Jersey — 

Pureandstud 1,875 

Ordinary   6,643 

8,518 

Crosses  (estimated) : —  • 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford     304,759 

Shorthorn  and  Devon 133,788 

Hereford  and  Devon  • 59,598 

Shorthorn  and  Black-polled 14,716 

Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn 54,946 

Aldemey  and  Shorthorn  116 

Jersey  and  Shorthorn 83 

Shorthorn  and  Holstein 300 

Unrecognisable    391,450 

959,756 


Total 2,043,70 


i 


There  were,  in  addition,  182,456  head  not  classified,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  towns. 
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There  has  been  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
milking  cattle,  a»  many  o£  the  stockowners,  principally  in  the  ooastal 
districts,  are  taming  their  attention  to  dairj^g  instead  of  faM«mi» 
for  market,  and  it  is  beliered  that  thi»  change-  will  oontinae  said  in 
time  become  general  throughout  the  colony,  as  dairying,  when  properly 
carried  out,  yiekls  very  satisfactory  returns.  The  number  of  milch  cows 
is  now  400,183.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  dairy  industry 
will  be  found  on  page  849. 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  colony  is  steadily  improving— a 
result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  to  greater  attention 
and  care  exercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  particularly  for 
dairying  purposes ;  and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddock&  In  only 
four  out  of  the  sixty-five  sheep  districts  of  the  colony  is  it  reported  that 
there  is  actual  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  accounted  for  by 
inattention  to  breeding.  Cattle  are  for  the  most  part  kept  in  paddocks. 
Of  the  total  number  in  the  colony  1,864,953  are  paddoeked,  227,861  are 
on  open  runs,  and  the  remainder,  133,349,  are  depastured  both  ways. 

During  the  year  1896,  87  pure-bred  cattle  were  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  other  colonies  of  the  group.  Importations  from  Europe  and 
America  wei*e  prohibited  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  natural  dread  of 
the  stockowners  lest  their  herds  should  contract  diseases  which  have 
devastated  the  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  was  removed 
in  1888,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  quarantine.  The 
number  so  admitted  in  1896,  included  in  the  above  figures,  was  9,  viz., 
1  J  ersey,  2  Hereford,  and  2  Shorthorn  buUs,  and  2  Jersey  and  2  Ayi'shire 
cows. 

The  number  of  breeding  cows  in  1896  was  estimated  at  832,000,  of 
which  400,183  were  dairy  cows.  The  calves  branded  numbered  290,738. 
As  the  season  was  not  unfavourable  to  stock,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
calves  would  have  been  a  reasonable  expectation.  It  is,  therefore,  plain 
that  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  calves  have  not  reached  the  age 
when  they  are  usually  branded.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  a 
large  pro[)ortion  of  the  calves  dropped  by  what  are  termed  dairy  cows. 

HOBS£S. 

Ailsti'ulasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descriptions 
of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
early  f>eriod  the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  importation 
of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and  to  this  cause 
the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia  was 
largoly  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
was  also  of  great  importance.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially 
when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  "and  young  stock  thrive 
excellently  upon  it.  This  abundance  of  natural  provender  allowed  of 
a  lai^  increase  in  tlie  stock  of  the  settlens^  which  would  have  been  of 
great  adMUitage  had  it  not  been  that  the  general  cheapness  of  horses  led 
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toa'ne^eet/oi  tiie  caaanm ofi  bfcttdiiig.  1^  csooaequenBe of  the  discovery 
of  gold,  lio^v«ver,  tkey  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  con* 
ditions  this  circumstance  would  have  been  &voiirable  to  the  breeds 
and  such  was  the  case  in  Victoria.  But  in  New  South  Wales  it  was 
far  otherwise;  the  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
its  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the 
result  that  for  twenty  years  after  ihe  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the 
colony  greatly  deterionUed.  One  dass  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
thoroughbred  racer  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  importation  of 
fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of  mares.  The 
period  of  deterioration  ended  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year  there 
has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.  The  number, 
too,  steadily  increased  from  1883  to  1894,  when  it  stood  at  518,181. 
Owing  to  the  drought,  however,  the  number  in  1895  fell  to  487,943  ;. 
but  in  1896  there  was  an  increase  to  510,636,  attributed  to  increased 
settlement,  more  breeding,  and  fewer  sales  owing  to  low  prices.  This  is 
far  above  the  number  that,  under  existing  conditions,  can  be  profitably 
utilised  in  the  colony  ;  but  the  exports  are  still  few.  It  is  to  this  over- 
supply  that  the  cheapness  of  horses  is  due.  In  1895  the  average  price 
brought  at  auction  for  heavy  draught  horses  was  £10  ;  but  in  1896  the 
Western  Australian  demand  had  improved  the  call,  and  £1  to  X2  more 
was  obtained ;  medium  draught  horses  brought  £8  to  £12,  and  powerful 
heavy,  £15  to  £16,  and  sometimes  £20.  Sound,  unbroken  saddle  horses 
brought  £6  in  1895,  while  in  1896  they  might  be  had  for  a  somewhat 
lower  figure,  the  demand  having  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  bicycle.     Remounts  for  India  realised  prices  up  to  £15. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  during: 
the  last  twenty  years  : — 


Year. 

Horses. 

j    Year. 

Horses. 

Xo. 

No. 

1878 

366.703 

1887 

390,609 

1877 

328,150 

1888 

411,368 

1878 

336,468 

;   1889 

430,777 

1879 

3«CK0a8 

!    1896 

444,163 

1880 

39S,984 

1891 

469,647 

1881 

398,577 

1892 

484,309 

1882 

328,026 

1893 

493,231 

18»^ 

326,964 

1894 

518,181 

1864^ 

337.172 

„   1806 

487,943 

1685 

344,697 

1896 

510,636 

1886 

361,663 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  has  not  been  greater  than 
1*67  per  c^it.  during  the  twenty  years  covered  by  the  above  table,  while 
thft  increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  has  been  at  the  rate 
oi*2t'81  p^oent. 
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oc   innwfirntinn  the  horses  of  the  colony  have  been  divided 
«M^  .,    ^itc-aanMSB»  and  saddle  horses,  the  numbers  of  each  parti- 
»..  N*    •■*»*.:i  kfr  foilows  : — 


1 

luMk                1  Thoroughbred. 

Ordiiuuy. 

Total. 

*^4l«     llC              

No. 
19,543 
14,240 
29,194 

No. 

130,555 
112,696 
177,800 

No. 
150,098 

w  •  llikl'lMMSft   

126,936 

1^^^   ,  jIJ            

206,994 

Total 

02,977 

421,051 

484,028 

•^•iv  vtn't>  -**>.608  horses  not  returned  to  the  Stock  Department,  and 

•     a«N:«»£ore  omitted  from  this  classification. 
•^      ^ouy  is  specially  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  light- 
s'   «  x>    *v>ist<s  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
x^  w  va  'ior««»  are  anywhere  surpassed.     The  bush  horse  is  hardy 
...  .u  uid  capable  of  making  veiy  long  and  rapid  journeys  when 
ou  tht)  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
lo  ^i'as«^  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often  per- 
c^v»i4ii>aiug  feats  of  endurance.     Generally  speaking,  the  breed  is 
...:ji;,  v>\*iug  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
x\ ..  .^  :iv4W  sjood  mares.      Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in 
.^    N  v.v'«.,  it  baa  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing 
wcxjs.  uiU  to  the  effect  of  drought.     At  the  end  of  the  year  1896  it 
...    ^ » V » it\i  by  the  Inspectors  of  Stock  that  in  thirty-eight  of  the  sixty- 
.  s      ^  I  *v  ts.  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  the  horses  were  improving 
.,  ^.Hv  ,  iu  twenty  districts  there  was  no  improvement  shown;  while 
\  >!v>>\'n  districts  was  there  actual  deterioration. 
'  tK  .iiHMVxittiate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  is  as  follows : — 

lh'«m(bt  horses 22,254 

Sik,iaU>  horses 38,769 

tight'harnesH  horses 23,934 

Total 84,957 

V  H  •  iKvvw  it  is  estimated  that  20,090  are  suitable  for  the  Indian  and 

•u'lvi  'u^irkots.     The  total  number  leaving  the  colony  for  markets  out- 

o    VuovU'*UH»ia  during  1896  was  only  2,365 ;  but  this  wiis  an  advance 

».  •   v»a  th#  number  shipped  in  1896,  and  of  1,202  on  the  number 

v^vV  \.\l  tu  l^W.     In  1896  the  horses  sent  to  India  numbered  1,666,  as 

^1\  s4i\sl  >kvtb  1,064  in  the  previous  year.      The  demand  for  horses  in 

•,"s  u^  i«.  vviwiderable,  and  Australia  is  a  natural  market  from  which 

v.sVk  av'*^  uiav  \^  derived  ;  but  so  far  the  number  shipped  has  been  but 

X  .lvv\  ti^o  *i»Oi>wlation  of  sending  horses  to  that  country  being  open  to 

r  V  riak«i  as»  apart  from  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  always  an 

\wuutv  aa  to  the  stock  being  accepted.     As  has  sdready  been  stated, 

KxV  ^^aJ!k*a  dw^»n<i  from  Western  Australia  in  1896,  773  horses  being 

* 
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shipped  to  that  colony  during  the  year,  as  a^inst  72  in  1895.  The  total 
outside  demand,  however,  is  small,  and  it  has  not  therefore  been  found 
advantageous  to  breed  horses  to  any  great  extent  except  for  local 
requirements. 

Pastoral  Property. 

Pastoral  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  the  wealth,  not 
only  of  New  South  Wales,  but  also  of  all  the  other  principal  colonies  of 
Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom  is  the  largest  source  of  the 
income  of  its  inhabitants.  The  total  capital  value  of  pastoral  property 
in  the  colony,  including  land,  improvements,  and  plant,  as  well  as  stock, 
was'  estimated  in  1896  to  be  £113,755,000,  of  which  £44,000,000 
represented  the  value  of  land,  £48,135,000  that  of  improvements  and 
plant,  and  £21,620,000  that  of  stock.  The  value  of  land  and  stock 
has  greatly  fallen  during  the  past  few  years. 

Tho  value  of  stock  does  not  include  dairy  cattle  and  swine ;  if  these 
were  added  the  amount  would  be  £24,270,000,  and  the  total  value  of 
all  pastoral  property,  £116,405,000.  In  the  above  returns  is  included 
the  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  under  lease  to  the  pastoral- 
ists,  which  for  the  year  under  review  was  estimated  to  be  £9,108,350. 
The  capital  value  of  the  leased  land  is,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  general 
estimate.  From  the  nature  of  the  industry  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
more  than  a  general  estimate  of  the  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  as  at 
the  point  of  production ;  the  Sydney  values  are,  however,  more  easily 
ascertained,  and  these  are  therefore  given  in  the  following  estimate. 
From  sheep  the  return  for  the  year  1896  was  approximately  £9,879,000, 
excluding  the  value  of  tallow ;  from  cattle  excluding  dairy  products, 
the  return  was  £990,000 ;  from  horses,  £420,000 ;  and  tallow,  £485,000  ; 
or  £11,774,000  in  all.  If  from  the  total  just  given  be  deducted  10  per 
cent.,  a  fair  approximation  is  arrived  at  of  the  station  value  of  pastoral 
products  for  the  year  1896.  The  estimated  return  falls  far  short  of  the 
return  obtained  in  former  years. 

The  number  of  stock  in  each  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895 — 
the  la^^est  year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available — was  approxi- 
mately as  follows  : — 


Colony.                                   Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

New  South  Wales    

No. 

47,617,687 

13,180,943 

19,856,959 

7,325,003 

2,295,832 

1,523,846 

19,826,604 

No. 

2,150,067 

1,833,900 

6,822,401 

675,284 

200,091 

162,801 

1,047,901 

No. 
487,943 

Victoria 

431,547 

Queensland    

468,743 

South  Australia    . . .  * 

201,484 

^VcHtern  Australia  

58,506 

Tasmania    

31,580 

New  Zealand 

237,418 

Australasia    

111,626,874 

12,892,435 

1,917,221 
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The  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  cc^ony  at  tfae-eodof 
the  year  1896  was  44,292,  of  which  40,076  were  enclosed,  and  4,216 
were  open  or  nnenolosed ;  22,694  of  the  enclosed  runs  wore  properly 
subdivided  into  paddocks,  and  13,992  were  partially  subdiTided.  The 
area  comprised  in  these  holdings  was  approximately  168,906,000 
acres,  about  42,598,000  acres  being  freehold,  and  126,308,000  acres 
leased  from  the  State.  The  improvements  effiscted  on  pastoral 
estates  have  been  valued  at  £48,135,000.  Of  this  sum,  fencing 
absorbs  £30,811,750,  representing  770,500  miles  without  wire  netting, 
at  an  average  rate  of  £38  10s.  per  mile,  amounting  to  £29,664,250; 
and  17,000  miles  with  wire  netting,  at  an  average  cost  of  £67- 10s. 
per  mile,  amounting  to  £1,147,500.  The  dams  for  watering  stock 
numbered  62,065,  at  an  average  value  of  £55  10s. ;  and  there  were 
51,968  excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £140 ;  while  the  wells 
sunk  or  bored  numbered  8,405,  the  average  value  of  each  being  £106 ; 
thus  the  total  of  all  dams  was  £3,444,600,  of  tanks  £7,275,520,  and  of 
wells  £890,930.  The  value  of  improvements  and  plant  other  than  those 
specified  was  about  £5,712,200. 

PuBUc  Waterikg  Plages. 

The  Public  Watering  Places  Act  of  1884  (48  Vic,  No.  16)  came  into 
operaticai  on  the  1st  January  of  that  year.  By  tins  measure  the  con- 
struction and  administration  of  the  artesian  bores  and  public  watering 
places  are  entmsted  to  the  Mimster  of  Mines  and  Agricxdture,  and  are 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  and  staC 

The  first  successful  artesian  well  sunk  in  New  South  Wales  was  on 
the  Kallara  Station  in  1879,  The  s^pot  sdected  for  liie  experiment  was 
iH>ar  a  mud  spring,  and  alter  boring  140  feet  water  was  tapped  -^cli 
rose  26  feet  above  the  curb,  and  the  fiow  has  continued  ever  sinoe.  The 
Om'Wtiment  first  commenced  borinsrin  1883  :  but  in  1891,  ontherecom- 
meiu)^tiv^n  \>f  the  otficer  in  char^,  all  the  Government  augers  were 
wuhdrHwu  from  the  fieKl  and  :since  that  date  the  work  has  been  done  by 
contracts  The  prices^  paid  vary  someviiat.  the  range  being  from 
17s.  tVL  to  £1  U\jv  tor  the  first  -nX^  fieet:  17s.  6d.  to£l  15s.  up  to 
IaVV  fc^t :  £1  U  ovi.  ^>  £1^  up  to  LXV»  feet :  £1  Is.  6d.  to  £2  2s.  6d. 
up  t^^  :*a\V  U\h  :  ^*1  l-l^  to  £«  1\>^  up  to  :i,-x«0  feet ;  and  from  jE2  5s. 
to  £^  hV.  tv>r  dop:hs  up  to  ;^000  1^?^. 

)\ibiv  >k'^tortu^  piac«6^  ax^  eistaclisbed  on  all  the  main  stod^  routes  of 
the  \\>kuir.  Tht\>^>  nt  v\rk$  wusist  i?i  daus^  wells,  and  artesian  bores,  and  at 
the  |^?vti^HXC  tiuu^  I  ^r  tank^C^O  vV!t:t%$crrcecrTvuRs.o±  wells,  and  51  artesian 
K>w«i  air^  in  t^xx^^^t^^Kw  T.^.^  tar.ks  hare  a  capiucity  of  iq»  to  5,000,000 
)fask>i^  aiui  itx  vU^i^ch  they  r*:*^^  tr«»  l^  to  :^J  Devc  They  wpeso  construc- 
t^i  asi  K^  k>e  f;\t  vi ;i rtr ^  wur.y  ^-vi*:  h!<!»r  by  ^satmce'  drainsL  The  soil  from  the 
exvav  5*;5v\ttii  k  ^xu  vV^^.kxfvi  arvHtitvi.  iu  ocvter  to  a^.^rd  shelter  from  the  wind, 
Ai^i  5Si>  l<«s$aeM  <*x^ss^r:*5K».  a^^i  aI^^x  wcBet^  t.'  ^  <«)ntowr  is  lavoanUe,  to 
v\>K^s«frx^  >iiAt^T  *vvx^  th^^  ^rvcr^vi  $ciLrtac«^.    Tbie  to«al  slonge  apadty  of 
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tbe  tanks  and  oralis  above  mentiozied  may  be«tet'down  at  500,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  .welki,  if  roigtilarly  worked,  will  yield  a  total  of  450,000 
gallons  per  day.  Exaeptat  those  dams^and  TOMM^voins  which  aire  of  lai:ge 
extant  and  capacity,  stock  li^e  not  allow^  direct  .access  to  the  tanks, 
but  are  admitted  to  troughs  which  aro  £lled  by  means  of  service 
reservoirs,  into  which  the  water  is  raised  by  various  methods— ^team, 
hovse,  or  wind  power.  From  the  weUs  the  water  is  mostly  drawn  by 
whin^  and  self-acting  buckets.  In  addition  to  this  supply,  the  51 
(xovernment  artesian  bores  on  -the  various  stodc  routes  of  the  colony 
yi^ld  approximately  23,000,000  gallons. 

Of  the  dams,  tanks,  wells,  and  bores  in  existence,  181  .have  been  let 
m  lease  for  5  yeai-s,  at  rentals  ranging  from  £1  to  £135,  the  total  rental 
receivable  by  the  State  being  £4,379.  After  being  advertised  in  the 
Government  Gaasette  and  the  local  newspapers,  the  leases  are  submitted 
to  public  tender,  the  condition  being  that  the  tenant  must  constantly 
either  reside  at  the  watering  place  himself  or  provide  a  resident  care- 
taker. In  either  case  he  may  take  stock  on  agistment  and  depasture  a 
certain  number  of  his  own  on  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  lease,  and 
he  is  also  encouraged  to  oudtivate  and  improve  such  lands.  He  is 
permitted  to  charge  a  fiixed  scale  for  watering  stock,  viz.  :  Id.  per  head 
for  horses,  Id.  for  cattle,  4d.  for  camels,  ^d.  for  goats  and  pigs,  and  Is. 
per  100  or  portion  of  100  sheep.  Water  may  also  be  sold  for  domestic 
purposes  at  6d.  per  100  gallons.  Seven  public  watering  places  have  been 
placed  under  the  authority  of  trustees  or  municipal  councils,  this  course 
being  permitted  by  the  Act  when  expedient.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
34  dams  and  waterholes  are  open  to  the  public  without  any  fee  or 


regulations. 


Live  Stock  op  the  World. 


The  latest  returns  respecting  the  flocks  and  berds  of  the  world,  based 
on  figures  given  in  the  report  .of  the  Statistician  to  the  American 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  given  below.  The  important  part 
which  these  colonies  are  destined  to  play  in  the  wool  markets  of  the 
world  will  be  better  understood  when  the  character  of  the  wool  produced 
in  Australia  is  made  an  item  of  comparison,  as  well  as  the  actual 
number  of  sheep  depastured  : — 


Continent.                           Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Swiue. 

Europe 

Asia 

No. 

104,430,000 

60,847.000 

6,095,000 

115,497,000 

13,033,000 

No. 

36,483,000 
4,279,000 
1,239,000 

23,203<000 
1.92.^000 

No. 

187,144,000 

39,922,000 

35,589,000 

147,585,000 

111,644,000 

No. 
49,164,000 
489.000 

Africa  

547,000 

America  

50,783,000 

Australasia*    

1,122,000 

Total 

299,902,000 

67,127.000 

521,834,000 

102.105,000 

*  Including  Pacific  Islands. 
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In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  development  of  the  pastond 
resources  of  New  South  Wales,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled, 
showing  in  different  periods  from  1860  the  amount  of  stock  that  has 
been  actually  depastured  in  the  colony.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep ;  that 
is,  allowance  has  been  made  at  the  rate  of  ten  sheep  for  each  head  of 
large  stock,  so  that  the  total  shows  what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  cattle  and  horses  been  replaced  by  their  equivalent  of  sheep. 
There  is  also  shown  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  colony  to  each 
sheep  of  the  totals  thus  found,  as  well  as  the  number  of  such  sheep  per 
head  of  the  population  : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

other  stock 
expressed  in 

Total. 

Area  per 
sheep. 

Sheep 
per  head  (rf 

terms  of  sheep. 

popolatkNL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Acres. 

No. 

1860 

6,119,163 

26,600,830 

32,719,993 

5-99 

93-87 

1865 

8,132,511 

22,444,920 

30,577,431 

6-40 

74-73 

1870 

16,308,585 

25,326,930 

41,635,515 

4-70 

83-49 

1875 

25,353,924 

34,917,820 

60,271,744 

3-35 

101-42 

1880 

35,398,121 

29,760,240 

65,158,361 

3  00 

87-83 

1885 

37,820,906 

16,620,120 

54,441,026 

3-60 

57-44 

1890 

55,986,431 

23,531,720 

79,518,151 

2-46 

78-72 

1891 

61,831,416 

25,061,320 

86,892,736 

2-25 

75-98 

1896 

48,318,790 

27,367,990 

75,686,780 

2-59 

58-33 

Diseases  in  Stock. 

On  the  whole,  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales  was  tolerably  free  from 
disease  during  1896,  especially  as  regards  sheep  and  horses.  Scab  in 
sheep  has  been  unknown  in  this  colony  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
indeed  the  whole  of  Australasia  is  at  present  exempt  from  this  malady. 
In  Western  Australia,  where  it  existed  longest,  no  case  has  been  met 
with  since  May,  1895.  The  importation  of  sheep  from  that  colony  into 
New  South  Wales  is,  however,  still  prohibited,  and  will  remain  so  until 
the  Western  Australian  Government  declare  the  colony  to  be  free  from 
scab.  There  are  sixty-five  sheep  districts  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1896 
foot-rot  was  noticed  in  nineteen  districts ;  and  in  twenty  districts  the 
sheep  were  affected  with  fluke.  In  sixteen  districts,  to  the  extent  of 
about  5  J  per  cent.,  the  sheep  were  reported  to  have  been  infested  with 
worms — in  seven  districts  with  stomach,  lung,  and  tape  worms ;  in  five 
districts,  with  stomach  and  tape  worms ;  and  in  four  districts,  with 
stomach  worms.  Anthrax,  although  there  have  been  no  serious  out- 
breaks, has  appeared  in  several  districts,  but  the  losses  from  this 
disease  have  been  comparatively  small.  The  dry  season  was  distinctly 
unfavourable  to  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as  foot-rot  and  fluke. 
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The  year  was  unusually  free  from  epizootic  diseases  in  horses.  Anthrax 
was  reported  in  one  district ;  and  Australian  string-halt — a  disease 
considered  by  the  (xovemment  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  intestinal  parasites — had  appeared  in  nine  districts.  Prurigo 
continued  to  give  trouble  in  some  districts.  Influenza^  commonly  known 
as  "  pink-eye,"  was  reported  from  only  one  district.  Glanders  has  not 
appeared  since  it  was  discovered  aaiong  circus-horses  which  had  arrived 
from  America  in  November,  1891^  six  of  which  had  to  be  destroyed.  A 
considerable  number  of  horses  on  the  Lower  Darling  were  attacked  two 
years  ago  with  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  in  many  cases  resulted 
in  total  blindness ;  but  in  1896  no  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred, 
probably  cai  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season.  This  ailment  is  now 
believed  to  have  been  due  to  parasites.  The  number  of  horses  tost 
during  the  year  through  various  causes,  principally  drought,  was 
reported  as  15,594. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  pleuro-pneumonia  was  reported  from  twenty- 
eight  districts,  or  162  runs,  while  in  the  other  districts  the  cattle  were 
reported  as  free  from  that  disease.  Cumberland  disease  is  reported  to 
have  killed  591  head,  in  seven  districts,  during  the  year.  Symptomatic 
anthrax,  or  "  black-leg,"  carried  off  255  head,  in  six  districts.  Cattle  to 
the  number  of  1,247,  in  thirty-six  districts,  are  reported  to  have  died 
from  cancer  and  actinomycosis;  and  from  ten  districts  are  reported 
outbreaks  of  ophthalmia  resulting  in  283  deaths.  Fifteen  deaths  from^ 
red  water  were  reported  in  one  district.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  5,180,. 
in  thirty-nine  districts,  died  from  tuberculosis  or  had  to  be  destroyed, 
and  432  deaths  from  eating  supposed  poisonous  plants  were  reported 
from  five  districts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  tHe  Diseases  in  Sheep  Act  of  1866  (30  Vic, 
^0.  16),  and  the  Amending  Acts  of  1878  and  1882  (41  Vic,  No.  19, 
and  46  Vic,  No.  5),  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty-five  sheep  dis- 
tricts, the  boundaries  of  which  are  defined  by  proclamation.  In  each 
district  a  Board  of  five  directors  is  annually  elected  by  the  sheep- 
owners,  all  who  possess  more  than  500  sheep  being  entitled  to  vote,  or  to 
be  elected.  Owners  of  over  10,000  and  under  20^000  sheep  have  two 
votes ;  over  20,000  and  under  30,000,  three  votes ;  and  those  possessing 
more  than  30,000,  four  votes.  In  addition,  there  are  a  chief  inspector 
and  inspectors,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Grovernment,  and  who  have 
power  to  enter  on  any  run  at  any  time  and  examine  the  sheep  thereon. 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  this  work,  all  sheepowners  are  required  to 
pay  a  contribution  of  ,£1  per  1,000  or  portion  of  1,000  sheep,  but  persona, 
owning  less  than  500  sheep  are  exempt. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
outside  the  colony,  and  all  importations  of  live  stock  are  regulated 
by  the  Imported  Stock  Act  of  1871  (35  Vic,  No.  6).  By  an  Amend- 
ing Act  passed  in  1884  (48  Vic,  No.  12),  it  was  made  lawful,  in  certain 
^^es,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  principal  Act  for  a  period  not 
^seeding  six  months;  and  at  the  present  time  all  stock  other  than 
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sheep  may  be  introduced  from  any  other  Australian  colony,  except 
Western  Australia,  without  undergoing  quarantine.  The  importation 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  prohibited  from  all  foreign  countries  and 
colonies,  but  is  permitted  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Goats, 
deer,  and  other  ruminants  may  only  be  landed  in  quarantine  if  intended 
for  a  zoological  society.  The  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  in  New  South 
Wales  with  foreign  live  stock  on  board  is  required,  together  with  the 
attendant  on  the  animals  on  the  voyage,  to  make  a  declaration  as  to 
their  health.  The  stock  are  then  examined  by  an  inspector  and  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and,  if  pronounced  free  from  infection,  are  conveyed 
hj  water  to  the  quarantine  ground.  Here  horses  are  detained  14  days; 
cattle,  sheep^  goats,  deer,  buffaloes,  and  other  ruminants,  60  days ;  cameis, 
90  days;  swine,  60  days ;  and  dogs,  6  months.  The  number  of  animals 
quarantined  during  the  last  seven  years  was  as  follows  : — 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


22 

16 

222 

74 

26 

432 

29 

7 

229 

22 

8 

55 

19 

9 

20 

11 

5 

20 

9 

65 

112 
31 
43 

78 
53 
78 
70 


If  stock  on  arrival  are  found  to  be  infected,  the  animals  ure  in  certain 
cases  at  once  destroyed,  and  in  others  treated  as  the  Chief  Inspector 
may  direct.  Under  this  provision,  six  horses,  suffering  from  glandere 
and  farcy,  were  destroyed  in  quarantine  in  1891. 

Further  precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  colony  are  taken  under  the  Animals  Infectious  Diseases  Act  of 
1888  (56  Vic,  No.  17),  which  makes  it  illegal  for  persons,  unless  specially 
licensed  by  the  Minister  for  Lands,  to  keep  or  propagate  disease  microbes, 
or  to  inoculate  animals  therewith. 


Noxious  Animals. 

The  only  large  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  dangerous  to  stock 
is  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  ;  but  animals  which  consume  the  pasturage, 
such  as  kangaroos,  wallabies,  hares,  and  rabbits,  are  equally  deemed 
by  the  settlers  to  be  noxious.  The  rabbits  are  the  greatest  pest;  atone 
period  over  100,000,000  acres  were  infested  with  them,  and  25,280,000 
were  destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their  skins  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Rabbits  first  found  their  way  into  this  colony  from  Victoria,  where 
some  were  liberated  upwards  of    thirty  years  ago  in  the  Geelong 
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district.     Their  presence  first  attracted  serious  attention  in  1881,  when, 

in  the  Address-in-Reply  to  the  Governor's  speech  at  the  opening  of 

Parliament,  regret  was  expressed  that  the  Ministerial  programme  did 

not  include  a  bill  to  deal  with  them.     Although  this  suggestion  was 

ridiculed  at  the  time  it  was  made,  complaints  began  to  be  heard  in  the 

south-western  comer  of  the  colony  of  the  damage  being  done  by  the 

rabbits,  which  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  1882  they  were  to  be  met 

with  on  most  of  the  holdings  having  frontages  to  the  Murray.    Attempts 

made  to  cope  with  them  under  the  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act 

were  ineffectual,  and  on  the  1st  May,   1883,  a   Bill  having  for   its 

object  their  destruction  became  law.     This   Act   (46  Vic,  No.   14), 

nown  as  the  "Rabbit  Nuisance  Act,"  provided  for  the  compulsory 

^traction  of  rabbits  by  the  occupants  of  the  land,  who  were  to  receive 

ibsidy  from  a  fund  raised  by  an  annual  tax  upon  stockowners.     This 

soon  proved  inadequate,  and  from  the    1st  May,   1883,  to  the 

June,  1890,  when  the  Act  was  repealed,  it  was  supplemented  by 

"^86  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue.     The  following  table  shows 

^unt  of  assessment  for  each  year  during  which  the  Act  was  in 


i:- 


Year. 

Amount  of 
Tax. 

Year. 

Amount  of 
Tax. 

1st  May) 

£ 

490 

84,830 

159,654 

115,711 

210,594 

1888  

£ 
157,252 
98,312 

4.714 

1889 

1890  (to  sdth  June) 

Total  £ 

831,457 

•mount  of  X83 1,457  and  to  the  Government  con- 

indowners  and  occupiers  are  estimated  to  have 

that  the  total  cost  during  the  above-mentioned 

54  Vic,  No.  29)  repealed  the  1883  Act  and 

^s  and  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic,  No. 

'  provided  for  the  proclamation  from  time 

fected,"  and  for  the  encouragement  of 

From  the  1st  July,  1890,  to  the  31st 

liture  on  account   of   rabbits  was 

of    which— £28,806— has    been 

»f  netting.     In   August,    1887, 

000  to  any  person  who  would 

rmination  o{  the  pest;  but 

♦  rences  of  landowners  and 

oil  were  held  in  October* 

.  Kabbit  Act  was  prepared 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  for  Lands  in  1897,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted ta  Parliament  after  the  Boards  established  nnder  the  Pastures 
and  Stock  Protection  Act  have  made  suggestions  as  to  sunendments. 

A  wire-netting  fence,  346  miles  in  length,  following  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia^  from  the  Murray 
northwards,  has  been  erected  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  the 
cost  of  its  repair  being  shared  by  the  Government  and  the  owners  of 
the  holdings  adjoining  the  fence.  A  rabbitrproof  fence  has  been  erected 
at  the  public  expense  between  Barringun  on  the  Queensland  border  aod 
the  River  Darling  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of  84  miles,  the  cost  of  its 
maintenance  being  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  holdings  adjoining  iL 
In  addition  to  this,  the  wh<^e  of  the  fence  along  the  western  side  of  the 
railway  line  from  Bourke,  via  Blayney  and  Murrumburrah,  to  Coiowa 
in  the  extreme  south  of  the  colony,  a  distance  of  612  miles,  has  been, 
rendered  rabbit-proof,  the  Railway  Commissioners  undertaking  the 
work  of  supervision.  Another  rabbit-proof  fence  is  now  being 
erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Governments  of  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales,  from  Mungindi  to  Narrabri,  a  distance 
of  about  180  miles,  115  of  which  are  practically  finished,  thus 
making  the  total  length  of  State-constructed  barrier-fencing  1,157 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  altogether  about  16,800  miles  of  wire- 
netting  fenpe  have  already  been  erected,  and  it  is  known  that  many 
hundreds  of  miles  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  same  kind  of 
netting  has  not  been  used  on  all  lines  of  fencing.  On  the  line  from 
Corowa  to  Narrouaine  the  netting  is  17  gauge,  li  inch  mesh,  and  42 
inches  in  width.  The  contract  price  for  this  netting  was  £31  per  mile, 
and  the  cost  of  the  fence  about  iSO  per  mile.  On  the  South  Australian 
border,  netting  of  17  gauge,  \\  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  in  width,  was 
used,  with  a  contract  price  of  £37  per  mile  of  netting,  and  a  total  cost 
of  X76  per  mile  of  fence.  The  netting  used  on  the  line  from  Narromine 
to  Bourke  is  16  gauge,  \\  inch  mesh,  and  48  inches  wide.  The  con- 
tract price  for  this  netting  was  £48  lOs.  per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  the 
fence  about  £84  per  mile.  On  the  fence  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
Queensland  border,  netting  of  16  gauge,  1^  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  in 
width,  is  being  used. 

The  Pastures  and  Stock  Protection  Act  (44  Vic,  No.  11)  and  the 
Amending  Act  (45  Vic,  No.  23)  provide  for  the  appointment  in.  each 
sheep  district  of  eight  directors,  of  whom  five  are  the  sheep  directors  for 
the  district  and  three  are  owners  of  large  stock,  elected  annually  by 
owners  of  not  less  than  ten  head.  Those  whose  stock  do  not  exceed  500 
in  number  are  entitled  to  one  vote ;  those  who  have  from  500  to  2,000, 
to  two  votes ;  from  2,000  to  5,000,  three  votes ;  and  owners  of  upwards 
of  5,000,  four  votes.  Power  is  given  to  these  directors  to  take  measures 
to  ensure  the  destruction  within  their  districts  of  aU  noxious  animals, 
and  to  pay  as  rewards  for  such  destruction,  by  way  of  bonus,  such  anins 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time;  The  inspectors  of 
sheep  act  in  their  respective  districts  as  inspectors  under  this  Act.    To 
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cany  into  effect  the  vaiions  proidaions  of  the  Act,  assessments  are  levied, 
set  exceeding  in  the  annnal  aggregate  3d.  per  head  of  large  stock  and 
^d.  per  head  of  sheep.  Own^^  of  less  than  100  sheep  or  10  head  of 
large  stock  are  exempted.  The  amount  of  assessment  collected  during 
18d6  was  £38,252. 

For  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  rabbits,  the  amount 
paid  by  stockowners  in  1896  was  £35,934.  The  number  of  kangaroos 
destroyed  during  the  year  was  80,639  ;  of  wallabies,  655,309;  kangaroo 
rats,  160,808  ;  wombats,  112  ;  bandicoots,  1,879  ;  pademelous,  21,791 ; 
wild  pigs,  23,300;  hares,  551,548;  native  dogs,  13,138;  opossums,  7,142; 
eagle-hawks,  8,810  ;  crows,  48,308  ;  emus,  4,050;  foxes,  66  ;  and  :flying' 
foxes,  3,591.  The  loss  of  stoclc  iroan  oiative  dogs  is  reported  to  have 
been  195,455  sheep,  valued  at  £35,670  ;  while  the  loss  from  tame  dogs 
is  returned  at  62,135  sheep,  valued  at  £12,916. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  noxious  animals  differs  greatly  according 
to  the  locality,  and  is  determined  by  the  various  Boards.  The  prices  paid 
during  1896  were  as  follow: — ^For  kangaroos,  from  1  Jd.  to  6d.;  wallaroos, 
2d.;  wallabies,  from  Id.  to  3d.;  pademelons,  from  ^d.  to  3d.;  hares,  from 
Id.  to  4d.;  kangaroo  rats,  from  Id.  to  3d.;  bandicoots,  ^d.  to  3d.; 
native  dogs,  from  10s.  to  40s.;  pups,  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.;  opossums,  Jd, 
and  ^d. ;  wild  pigs,  3d.;  eagle-hawks,  from  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  ;  emus,  6d. ; 
crows,  from  2d.  to  Is.  ;  foxes,  from  10s.  to  20s. ;  and  flying-foxes.  Id. 
and  1^ 

Dairy  Farming. 

Dairy  farming  has  maae  progress  of  Jate  years,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  developing  into  a  most  important  industry.  The 
introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  convenient  centres,  the  great 
improvements  effected  in  dairy  appliances,  and  the  establishment 
of  direct  railway  communication  with  Sydney,  have  done  much  towards 
developing  the  industry.  Dairy  farming  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
wholly  confined  to  farmers,  as  many  graziers  in  a  large  way  of  business, 
especially  in  the  coastal  districts,  have  lately  turned  their  attention 
to  the  industry,  and  are  likely  to  find  it  profitable.  When  the  factory 
system  was  first  introduced  the  factories  were  mostly  co-operative,  and 
the  process  of  cream  separation  and  butter  making  were  carried  on 
together.  This  arrangement  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  central  butter 
factories,  fed  by  numerous  separating  places  called  "  creameries,"  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  others.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
change  are  considerable — a  butter  of  more  uniform  quality  is  made  in 
each  centre,  and  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  owing 
to  the  greater  quantity  made  and  the  improved  appliances,  such  as  re- 
frigerators, which  Idle  larger  establishments  can  profitably  provide. 

Most  of  the  native  grasses  are  particulariy  suitable  for  dairy  cattle, 
as  they  possess  milk-producing  as  well  as  fattening  qualities  The  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  season  enables  dairymen  to  avoid  the  heavy  expense 
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of  stall  feeding,  and  although  a  certain  JBLinount  of  winter  fodder  is  grown, 
it  is  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  The  crops  most  popular  for  this 
purpose  are  maize,  barley,  oats,  rye,  lucerne,  and  the  brown  variety  of 
sorghum  or  planter's  friend.  Ensilage,  although  very  good  for  dairy 
cows,  is  not  used  so  generally  as  it  should  be,  the  latest  returns  showing 
that  there  were  only  34  pit  and  74  stack  silos  in  the  colony,  making 
altogether  13,498  tons  of  ensilage.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  green 
food  and  permanent  arti6cially-sown  grasses  has  been  largely  extended 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  March,  1897,  it  amounted  to  nearly 
460,000  acres.  The  produce  of  this  land  is  devoted  to  the  depasturing 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  as  the  area  is  still  below  the  present  requirement^ 
an  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  may  be  anticipated.  The  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows  was  returned  as  400,183,  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Northern  Division —  Number. 

Coast   63,536 

Table-land  29,059 

Western  Slope  12,292 

Total,  Northern  Division 104,887 

Central  Division — 

Hunter  and  Ha wkesbury  Valleys 37,425 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis    22, 179 

Table-land  37,163 

Western  Slope 5,320 

Total,  Central  Division 102,087 

Southern  Division — 

Coast   112,966 

Table-land 57,184 

Western  Slope  16,308 

Total,  Southern  Division 186,458 

Western  Plains 6,751 

Total,  New  South  Wales   400,183 

Constant  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  the  wants 
of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  judicious  crossing  of  strains,  has  developed 
a  breed  of  cows  peculiar  to  Australia,  especially  in  the  coast  districts 
immediately  south  of  Sydney  ;  but  all  well-known  breeds  of  milkers  are 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
colony  may  be  set  down  at  about  108,050,000  gallons,  of  which  the 
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quantity  consumed  in  making  butter  and  cheese  during  the  past  year 
was  about  74,111,000  gallons.  The  weight  of  the  butter  made  was 
^5,874,277  &.,  and  of  cheese,  4,019,844  Yb,  The  yield  of  milk  per  cow 
is  a  very  variable  quantity ;  in  some  of  the  principal  dairy  centres  as 
much  as  500  gallons  is  returned  as  the  yearly  average,  while  in  other 
districts  the  yield  falls  far  short  of  this.  For  the  whole  colony  the 
average  may  be  set  down  at  a  gallon  per  day  for  every  cow  milked, 
but  the  cows  are  only  milking  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  so 
that  each  yields  approximately  270  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butt^er  varies 
considerably  according  to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  separator  or 
in  the  old  fashion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  butter  now  made  is  what 
is  usually  termed  factory  or  separator-made,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  used  per  Yb,  of  butter  produced  is  2*6  gallons,  or  26  2).  2  oz.  For 
ordinary  hand-made  butter  the  quantity  required  is  about  3  gallons,  so 
that  there  is  a  saving  of  about  13  per  cent,  by  the  former  method,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extra  value  of  the  butter  produced,  the  price  in  the  Sydney 
markets  during  1896  being  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  lb.  higher  for  the  factory- 
made  than  for  the  ordinary  kind.  No  statistics  respecting  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese  were  collected  prior  to  1887,  when  the 
quantity  made  was  16,106,000  Jb,  and  5,780,000  ffi>.  respectively.  The 
course  of  manufacture  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
quantity  of  butter  made  during  the  last  nine  years : — 


Butter. 

Year  ended 

3l8t  March. 

• 

Pftctory. 

Farm. 

TotaL 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1889 

15,550,440 

1890 

17,600,264 

1891 

8,64*9,666 

10,484,474 

18,534,130 

1892 

7,661.197 

10,701,700 

.       18,362,897 

1893 

10,141,066 

11,257,234 

21,398,300 

1894 

15,635,360 

10,755,484 

26,390,844 

1895 

17,567,646 

9,792,049 

27,359,695 

1896 

16,770,189 

6,525,323 

23,295,512 

1897 

18,828,293 

7,045,984 

25,874,277 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  dairy  farming  in  1896  was  23,634 ; 
of  these,  11,686  were  males,  and  11,948  females.  Included  in  the  total 
are  1,397  persons  employed  in  the  various  factories,  which  numbered 
457,  employing  steam  equal  to  2,929  horse-power,  the  plant  used  being 
valued  at  £212,216.  The  principal  factories  are  situated  in  the  Shoal- 
haven,  Camden,  Kiama,  Eden,  and  Richmond  River  districts.  The 
produce  of  the  factories  in  1896  was  18,828,293  !b.  of  butter,  and 
1,887,106  fl).  of  cheese. 
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Tb«!  following  table  sbows  the  m«niifactitu«  of  butter  and  obflese  in 


DtetrieL 

B^ter. 

ObMK. 

Northern  Biviiion  :  — 

CmuW 

ft, 
3,974,S« 
7*2,218 
102,310 

Ji,llB 

":« 

4,81«.e72 

143.66S 

Central  Division  :— 

2,708,469 

5,^56.0M 

l,<6e4.431 

36.3^ 

Tttbla-land     

16,fi00 

186,708 

2.700 

10.305,346 

227,365 

8,2»B,178 

2,189,854 
305,651 

lOl.SOJ 

10,704^1 

43,178 

ToLfll,  New  South  Wali-s  

25,874.277 

4,(ll!).SU 

Liiws  tlie  imports  imd  exports  ■oE  butf^r  •ml 


., 

u.. 

ChKBe. 

Iiuportcd, 

E-porWd. 

ixpoRcd. 

*^J 

ft. 

ft. 

lb. 

*^ 

ins: 

!.034,.'i44 

1,(141,152 

.118,090 

24T.»a{- 

l!iHl4 

2,25^,704 

764,800 

691,146 

amuTs 

i.*J4,V37 

602.489 

■1^3.494 

800.7W 

IWKI 

N3S.7I)3 

1,120,044 

^>HM!(&« 

1S01 

!,4H),flOH 

572,512 

1KH2 

7!ffl.610 

1.7ST.31K 

1! 

x^^HI 

417,740 

2.19«,2(U 

IHIKI 

2,114,  ICll 

_y 

■S'liiriua:    r".-aK—    ; 


;-=^ ,.  r..    V    •-   *>    V    -  Si 

S"^"'  ':    ;     :    t    :     ;  — 

a;'i.....  ,  -'        -          -          -          »         ..  "'^  natural  state, 

■j'"'"  .-  .----...  'its  attendant  on 

'j^ "  "          *          t         T         ~        "  parated  milk,  to 

Aiing(  "  '11-^"  'esulta  have  been 

•-niinni,!^  ....■**  Lives  being  allowed 

i""^--     -  .-,+        J't       MS        to. 


^^Ttnwf         ^P         "h^^^^i^     »  '  worth  approxi- 

"— 'i  iM       >         ^T  ^^^^^^^^^B    M  vere   value<i   at 

^  1'  4 
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salted  and  coloured  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  particular  market  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Were  greater  uniformity  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
produce  secured,  London  purchasers  would  be  enabled  to  "buy  to  arrive," 
which  would  place  New  South  Wales  butter  on  a  much  better  footing 
in  the  market  These  results  can  only  be  attained  by  paying  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleanliness  in  all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  taking 
care  in  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  cream  before  it  is  sent 
by  rail  or  road  to  the  factory,  and  making  a  more  judicious  selection  of 
cows.  The  most  suitable  form  of  box,  the  method  of  packing,  and  the 
quality  of  the  parchment  paper  used,  are  all  matters  of  importance  if 
the  trade  is  to  succeed,  and  must  receive  the  attention  of  the  classes 
interested,  as  must  also  the  question  of  winter  feeding,  so  as  to  secure  a 
continuous  supply  all  the  year  round.  Buyers  naturally  give  preference 
to  sources  from  which  they  can  receive  a  constant  supply,  and  periodic 
shipments  have  practically  each  year  to  oust  afresh  competing  butters 
before  they  can  gain  a  footing.  Another  matter  requiring  oonsideration 
is  the  advisability  of  direct  shipments  from  the  factories  to  specially 
appointed  agents  in  London  or  other  centres.  A  serious  fault,  too,  in  a 
great  deal  of  the  butter  hitherto  shipped,  has  been  the  presence  of  too 
much  foreign  moisture,  which,  freezing  more  readily  than  the  fatty  sub- 
stances of  the  butter,  spoils  the  texture,  and  causes  the  article  to  become 
cinimbly.  Satisfactory  advances  in  these  respects  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
The  local  market  has  been  marked  by  no  exceptional  features  during  last 
year.     The  average  prices  ruling  in  Sydney  were : — 


Month. 

Dairy, 
per  S). 

Factory. 
perS). 

Month. 

Dairy. 

per  tt>. 

Factory, 
per  lb. 

January  

February 

March 

d. 
9i 
9 
6i 

7i 
10 

H 

d. 

Hi 

lOi 
7i 
9i 

11 

lOi 

Julv 

d. 
lOi 
10 

9 

7 

H 

d. 

Hi 

^  **  J • 

August 

September.... 

October 

November.... 
December 

11 

lOi 

April 

8f 

May 

June  

71 
71 

Creamery  butter  averaged  about  Jd.  per  lb,  more  than  the  prices  here 
given  for  factory  butter. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  hitherto  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
that  of  butter,  although  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  when 
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sufficient  care  is  exercised  in  making  and  shipping,  New  South  "Wales 
cheese  can  find  a  ready  sale  in.  London  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
quantity  manufactured  since.  1889  is  given  below : — 


Cheese. 

Tear  ended 

March  31. 

Factory. 

Farm. 

Total. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1889 

6.687.702 

1890 

4.834,286 

1891 

3,592,717 

1,203,850 

4,796,567 

1892 

3,722,264 

1,783,807 

5,506,071 

1893 

1.803,674 

3,214,622 

5,018,296 

1894 

1,614,383 

3,078,721 

4,693,104 

1895 

1,656,703 

3,163,709 

4,820,412 

1896 

1,670,255 

1,268,530 

2,938,785 

1897 

1,887,106 

2,132,738 

4,019,844 

The  price  of  cheese   in  the   Sydney  market  during    1896  was  as 
follows  : — 


Month 


Large, 
per  lb. 


Loaf, 
per  lb. 


Month. 


Large, 
per  lb. 


Loaf, 
per  lb. 


January  , 
February 
March.... 
April  .... 

May , 

Jane    ... 


d. 

d. 

6i 

6i 

6i 

6i 

5i 

6i 

4i 

5 

H 

5 

4i 

51 

July 

August  .. 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


d. 

4J 

4J 
3i 
4 
3J 


d. 

4i 
4i 
4i 
4i 
4i 
4i 


Australian  cattle,  probably  because  they  live  in  a  more  natural  state, 
are  remarkably  free  from  milk-fever  and  other  complaints  attendant  on 
calving.  A  large  number  of  calves  are  reared  on  separated  milk,  to 
which  a  little  pollard  or  grain  is  added  ;  but  better  results  have  been 
achieved  by  providing  a  foster-mother,  three  to  four  calves  being  allowed 
to  each  cow. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  industry  to  the  colony,  excluding  that  of 
swine-breeding,  is  estimated  at  £1,862,000  for  the  year  1896.  The 
value  of  milk  not  made  into  butter,  but  used  for  human  consumption, 
was  £885,000 ;  of  butter,  £863,000  ;  and  of  cheese,  £67,000  ;  while  the 
balance  of  the  milk,  used  mostly  in  feeding  pigs,  was  worth  approxi- 
mately £47,000.  The  dairy  cattle  of  the  colony  were  valued  at 
£2,200,000. 
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Swine. 

The  breeding  of  swine,  which  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  dairy-farming,  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  1896  the  number  of  stock  was  93,624  leas  than  in  1880. 
Considering  the  importance  which  the  industry  has  attained  in  other 
countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  it  in  this  colony,  where  the  conditions  of  farming  in  many  parts, 
more  especially  in  the  coast  districts,  offer  great  facilities  for  the 
raising  of  this  class  of  stock.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  swine  in  New  South  Wales  for  1860  and  subsequent  periods : — 


Tear. 

Swine. 

Year. 

Swine. 

No. 

No. 

1860 

180,662 

1887 

264,111 

1865 

146,901 

1888 

248,583 

1870 

243,066 

1889 

238,585 

1875 

199,950 

1890 

283,061 

1880 

308,205 

!   1891 

253,189 

1881 

213,916 

1892 

249,522 

1882 

154,815 

1893 

240,860 

1883 

189,050 

1894 

273,359 

1884 

211,656 

1895 

223,597 

1885 

208,697 

1896 

214,581 

1886 

209,576 

The  production  of  swine  is  a  large  factor  in  dairy-farming,  but  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stock  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  milk  available  for  food.  Altiiough  at  the  various  farms, 
factories,  and  creameries  many  more  pigs  could  be  fattened,  the  large 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  imported  annually  shows  that  the  local 
demand  for  swine  of  a  good  class  or  breed  is  far  in  advance  of  the  supply- 
The  breeds  generally  met  with  in  the  ocdony  are  the  improved  Berkshire, 
Poland,  China,  Yorkshire,  and  Prinoe  Albert,  and  probably  the  Tarn- 
worth  and  Sussex  might  be  advantageously  intooduoed.  The  croBses 
from  these  breeds  are  numerous,  but  unfortunately  in  the  majority  of 
oases  the  animals  have  deteriorated  very  oonsider&bly  from  want  of  care 
and  selection  in  the  breeding,  and  dairymen  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
^;ood  class  of  store  pig.  A  farmer  who  sells  his  milk  to  a  cffeameiy  can 
purchase  separated  milk  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  for  10  gallons,  a  price  which 
renders  it  a  most  profitable  pig  leed,  provided  that  other  crops,  such  as 
maize,  rye,  peas,  mangolds,  or  pumpkrns,  are  grwvai  to  sai^lement  the 
nulk  diet.  At  present  there  are  few  ^hctories  devoted  entirely  to  ibe 
curing  of  baoon  and  hams,  and  the  pigs  are  usually  sold  when  fat  as 
porkers  at  from  60  lb.  to  90  lb.  weight,  the  majority  being  sent  to  the 
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•  <ln«7  market  alive.  Tbe  price  ruling  for  good  popkera  during  189& 
■iTiged  from  I59.9d.  ia  M&y  to  22a.  6d.  in  October,  Owing  to  Defect  to 
■jxovf  root  crops  fOT  winter  feed  for  pigs,  when  milk  is  scarce,  the  dema&d 
liir  store  pigs  at  the  commenceinent  of  the  summer  is  very  great,  while 
there  is  usually  a  corresponding  glut  of  fat  pigs  at  low  prices  aa  winter 
approaches. 

The  number  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1896  was  149,971,  of  which 
04,690  were  killed  at  the  Metropolitan  abattoirs ;  and  the  quantity  of 
bacon  and  hams  made  was  0,303,763  fb.,  chiefly  in  the  South  Coast 
district.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  swine  are 
slaughtered  for  bacon-curing,  concerning  which  returns  are  not  collected. 
The  following  is  a  statemeut  of  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  made  in 
the  various  dtBtricts  : — 


iHnrict. 

Bunn  and  Hams. 

Northern  Division— 

Coaat 

lb. 

4ff7,ei2 
337,174 

6S,772 

800,558 

Central  Division— 

County  of  Cumberland  and  Metropolis 

1.329,743 
487,443 

Total.  Central  Division 

2.122.648 

Southern  Divilion- 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  prodiietiun  of  bacon  and  hams  should  not 

he %-ery  largely  increased,  and  an  u.tport  tiiida  in  these  articles  estab- 

'ieliecl  with  profit  to  the  colony.       More    liacMi  fitctories  are  wanted 

T.il   wIlIi   refrigerating  machinery,  su  tliiiL  i:aring  may  be  continued 

..' -ummer  months.     In  these  i:i:iiti;il  eetablishmenta,  miM«over, 

■    ri' eouldbeexercisedbijtli  in  srcuriiiguniformityinthequality 

This  last  iii  un  important  mattw,  as  there 

lU.  per  lb.  diffcreticci  between  a  well-cut  and  a 
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badly-cut  ham.  For  export  the  animals  should  be  grown  larger,  as 
English  bacon  pigs  run  to  300  or  400  lb.  weight  each.  The  quantity 
of  bacon  and  hams  cured  since  1889  is  shown  below  : — 


Bacon  and  Hams. 

Year  ended 

3l8t  March. 

Factory. 

Farm. 

Total. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1889 

7.057,903 

1890 

••••••«•« 

6;331,709 

1891 

2i54i,948 

41888,023 

7.429,971 

1892 

2,120,269 

3,889,331 

6,009,600 

1893 

1,803,824 

3,330,253 

5,107,077 

1894 

3,704,996 

4,055,392 

7,760,388 

1895 

2,417,373 

4,375,530 

6,792,903 

1896 

2,522,695 

2,728,022 

5,250,717 

1897 

2,902,987 

2,400,776 

5,303,763 

The  number  of  swine  in  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  at  the  close 
of  1895,  the  latest  date  for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  was  as 
follows : — 


Colony. 


Swine. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


No. 

223,597 

a37,588 

100,747 

88,153 

27,015 

70,142 

239,778 


1,087,020 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Victoria  has  a  larger  number  than  any  other 
colony,  its  total  being  337,588,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole  herds; 
New  2iealand  ranked  second  with  239,778,  or  22  per  cent. ;  and  New 
South  Wales  third  with  223,597,  or  21  per  cent. 


Slaughtering. 

Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  such  establishments  are  very  numerous.  In  the  metropolitan 
district  there  are  75,  and  in  the  country  districts  1,830  slaughter-yards, 
employing  respectively  390  and  5,569  men  ;  in  all,  1,905  establishments, 
and  5,959  men. 

The  consumption  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  the  metro- 
politan and  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  the  largest  countiy 
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slaughter-yards  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  Bupplying  the  metro- 
politan market.  Tor  the  colony  generally  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  aDiiual  consumption  of  mutton  per  inhabitant  is  108-4  lb.,  of 
beef  156-3  lb.,  and  of  pork  13-7  lb.,  making  a  total  consumption  of 
278'4  lb. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  stock  of  e^ch  kind  killed 
during  1896  :— 


stock. 

Nu»b..^hte«d.„ 

1896. 

tfetropoUtan. 

C<,u..t„. 

TotU. 

No. 
1,279,923 
16,12i 
69,663 
12,669 
10,281 
89,597 

No. 
4,797,498 
103,206 
16.1,212 
86,241 
9,180 
60.374 

No. 

Swine 

149,971 

These  figures  represent  the  stock  slaughtered  for  all  purposes.  Of  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  3,107,273,  including  1,159,945  killed  on  stations  and 
farms,  represent  the  local  consumption;  940,676  sheep  were  required 
by  meat-preserving  establishments ;  1,373,373  for  freezing  for  export ; 
while  657,098  were  boiled  down  for  tallow.  All  the  cattle  killed, 
except  30,766  treated  in  the  meat-preserving  works  and  4,072  exported 
frozen,  were  required  for  local  consumption;  and  of  the  swine,  59,190 
were  cured  as  bacon,  and  90,781  killed  for  ordinary  consumption.  The 
following  shows  the  slaughtering  of  stock  for  nine  years  ; — 


y«r. 

EsUblllh- 
ments. 

Handa 
Employed. 

Bh«p. 

Umba. 

Cittle.                     1 

BoDodu. 

<^ 

OJ-ei 

lew 
ism 

WW 

1986 

No. 

!« 

ilsio 

2,106 
3,146 

a 

No. 

8,H3 

S.TIS 

3,M2 

4.1S1 

s.m 
6,71a 

e,29T 

Ko. 

ifiS 

sitmsijw 

S.2;iil,Q7B 

8,t)7T,i-a) 

No. 
7B.9ie 
Km 

84:728 

l&4|t70 
100,924 

Iffl 
1» 

271 

m 

SIS 

MS 
875 

11 

78!e«i 

83,971 
87,181 
B8,9IO 

2; 
19 

m 

178,355 

18^085 
199,277 
178.588 
149,B71 

The  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  be  determined  with  exactness  only 
for  the  metropolitan  market.  Taking  all  stock  sent  to  the  Homebush 
saleyards,  at  Sydney,  during  1 896,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter,  the  price 
of  sheep  averaged  7s.  to  llis.  for  "wethers  with  wool,  and  5a.  to  8b.  shorn; 
~b^ll&.for  ewes  with  wool,  and  4s.  to  8s.  shorn.     For  bullocks  the 
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average  price  was  £4  to  £4  10a.  per  head ;  and  fco*  eows,  £3  to  £3  lOs. 
At  the  Abattoirs  mutton  sold  at  an  averaf^e  of  Id.  to  l;|d.  per  lb. ;  the 
fnll  skin  was  worth  4s.  6d.,  the  shorn  skin  9d.  to  Is.  6d.,  the  fat  1^ 
per  lb.,  and  the  head  1^.  Beef  brought  from  Id  to  l^d.  per  Sb. ;  the 
head  and  feet  were  worth  from  Is.  3d.  per  set;  the  fat,  Id.  per  lb. ;  a 
bullock  hide,  16s.;  a  cow  hide,  98..  to  lis.;  and  oSbI,  2s.  6d.  per  head. 
Veal  averaged  from  Id  to  IJd.  per  5).,  the  skin  being  worth  2s.  6d. 
Good  lambs  brought  3s.  to  48.  each,  and  pork  sold  for  3|d.  per  tt>.,  gdod 
fat  realising  about  3d.  per  carcase. 

Surplus  Stock. 

If  the  pasture  resources  of  New  South  Wales  expanded  at  a  ratio  at 
all  approaching  that  of  the  increase  of  live  stock,  the  inability  of  the 
colony  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  would  not  be  a  matter  of  material  con- 
cern, for  though  all  classes  of  sheep  decrease  in  value  after  a  certain  age, 
the  value  of  their  wool,  except  in  special  and  exceptional  circumstances, 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  the  grass  they  would  consume.  It 
unfortunately  happens,  however,  ♦that  under  the  present  conditions  of 
pasturage  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  is,  in  a  favourable  season, 
too  great  to  be  properly  maintained,  so  that  the  disposal  of  the  surplus 
is  an  important  question. 

By  '*  cast "  is  meant  the  number  at  such  asfe  when  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  send  them  for  slaughter  than  to  keep  them,  in  the  case  of 
ewes  for  breeding,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  case  of  non-breeders. 
The  cast,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep  depastured, 
is  a  variable  quantity,  which,  however,  may  be  taken  as  ranging  from 
13  to  14|^  per  cent,  so  that  for  the  present  year  the  cast  will  be  about 
6,770,000,  viz.,  about  3,075,000  ewes  and  3,695,000  wethers.  Against 
this  there  is  a  local  consumption  of  3,107,000,  and  about  745,000 
additional  are  required  for  the  markets  of  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
This  gives  a  total  consumption  of  3,852,000,  leaving  a  present  surplus 
of  2,918,000. 

There  are  already  in  the  colony  works  for  preserving  mutton  whose 
output  for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  a  little  over  940,000  sheep, 
while  the  present  frozen-meat  trade  requires  some  1,372,000  more, 
reducing  the  surplus  to  606,000  sheep — ^by  no  means  a  large  number. 
During  1896,  657,000  sheep  were  boiled  down  for  tallow,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  sheep  of  the  colony  were  disposed  of,  although,  it 
must  be  admitted,  partly  in  a  manner  very  disheartening  to  the  grazier. 
As  regards  cattle,  a&irs  are  very  different.  The  annual  cast  for  1896 
was  about  269,000  head,  while  the  consumption  amounted  to  351,000, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  82,000.  From  Queensland  there  were  impcnrted 
during  the  year  250,321  head  in  excess  of  the  export*  For  the  paist  five 
years  there  has  been  a  net  import  of  cattle  to  the  extent  of  about  1 18,000 
a  year,  so  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  New  South  Wales  if  left  to 
her  own  reaouroes  would  not  be  able  to  majntain  an  export  tcade.    it  is 
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'welLknown  that  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  colony  well  adapted  for 
carrying  cattle,  and  if  the  over-sea  trade  hecame  profitable  there  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  country  over  which  sheep  are  now  grazed  would 
be  devoted  to  cattle,  the  necessary  stores  being  obtained  from  Queensland. 
The  question  of  the  live  stock  trade  with  Europe  is  so  important  to 
Australia  that  an  account  of  the  results  attained  so  far  was  given  at 
some  length  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  book.  The  efforts  to  establish 
an  export  trade  in  live  cattle  with  the  Unitied  Kingdom  have,  however, 
been  practically  abandoned  during  the  past  year,  the  mortality  being 
sufficiently  high  to  discourage  those  under  whose  auspices  the  experi- 
mental shipments  were  made.  In  1894  there  was  an  export  of  108  live 
cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1895,  1,857  head  were  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  123  to  France ;  but  in  1896  no  trade  was 
transacted.  Most  of  the  difficulties  met  with  arose  from  the  wildness 
of  the  cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  were  drawn  from  the  bush,  trucked 
long  distances  to  the  port  of  shipment  without  sufficient  nourishment, 
unskilfully  hoisted  on  board  in  a  starved  and  fevered  condition,  con- 
signed to  unsatisfactory  quarters,  and  submitted  to  close  confinement 
and  cultivated  food  for  the  first  time.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
season  was  unfortunately  a  dry  one,  and  the  drought  caused  a  scarcity 
in  prime  beasts,  so  that  altogether  there  was  no  inducement  to  anyone 
to  touch  the  trade.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the  pioneer 
shipments  laboured,  are  not,  of  course,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove 
unsurmoun table  to  a  determination  to  breed  with  the  special  object  of 
consigning  the  cattle  to  Europe ;  but  there  will  always  be  keen  com- 
petition to  face  from  countries  very  much  nearer  to  the  coveted  markets 
than  is  Australia,  and  the  risk  of  landing  the  cattle  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  below  a  payable  figure.  During  the  last  year  or  two  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  made  great  strides  in  the  live  cattle  and  sheep 
trade,  and  is  already  one  of  Great  Britain's  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Frozen  Meat  Trade. 

Although  there  has  been  a  marked  fall  in  the  price  of  English  mutton 
sold  in  London,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  entirely  or  even  in 
a  considerable  degree  attributable  to  the  development  of  the  frozen  meat 
trade.  The  advanced  prices  obtained  for  English  mutton  in  1888  and 
other  years  were  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  available  for  con- 
sumption, notwithstanding  that  the  falling  off  was  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  frozen  meat  imported.  In 
1894  and  1895  there  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  English 
mutton,  compared  with  what  was  obtained  in  the  previous  year.  This 
was  also  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  home  supply.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  advance  in  price  was  not  felt  by  the  imported  mutton ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  advance  obtained  for  frozen  mutton  in  1889  and  other  years 
was  not  due  to  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  home-grown  nlutton,  but  to 
decreased  importations.     These  circumstances,  taken  into  consideration 
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with  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  following  table,  would  seem  to  favour tbe 
conclusion  that  in  England  the  class  requiring  the  locally-grown  article 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  using  frozen  mutton.  The  following  table 
shows  the  consumption  of  fresh  mutton  in  England ;  the  figures  repre- 
sent the  number  of  animals,  the  weight  of  which  cannot  be  given: — 


Locally-ffrown 

Total 

Year. 

Sheep  available 
lor  Slaughter. 

Ll)re  Imports. 

Frozen  Imports. 

XUIittl 

Consumption. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1883 

11,340,000 

1,116,000 

201,000 

12,657,000 

1884 

11,750,000 

945,000 

632,000 

13,327,000 

1885 

12,027,000 

751,000 

777,000 

13,555,000 

1886 

11,582,000 

1,039,000 

1,187,000 

13,808,000 

1887 

11,760,000 

971,000    . 

1,542,000 

14,273,000 

1888 

11,575,000 

956,000 

1,975,000 

14,506,000 

1889 

11,794,000 

678,000 

2,164,000 

14,636,000 

1890 

12,667,000 

358,000 

2,948,000 

15,973,000 

1891 

13,414,000 

344,000 

3,358,000 

17,116,000 

1892 

13,457,000 

79,000 

3,310,000 

16,846,000 

1893 

12,681,000 

63,000 

3,890,000 

16,634,000 

1894 

11,987,000 

485,000 

4,324,000 

16,796,000 

1895 

11.910,000 

1,065,000 

5,053,000 

18,028,000 

1896 

12,342,000 

770,000 

5,718,000 

18,830,000 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
stock  by  export  to  Europe  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulty.  It  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  a  remunerative  y)rice  for  mutton  can 
be  maintained  in  London,  nor — what  is  often  lost  sight  of — whether  tlie 
colony,  under  the  present  conditions  of  stock-raising,  is  able  to  fatten 
off  the  surplus  stock  it  now  produces;  this  last  is  very  doubtful.  One 
of  the  essentials  of  a  successful  export  trade  is  continuity  of  supply, 
without  which  the  business  cannot  thrive.  On  page  822  there  is  given 
a  statement  of  the  estimated  losses  which  the  pastoralists  have  suffered 
through  drought  during  a  period  of  twenty- three  years.  From  this  it 
appears  that  in  only  nine  of  those  years  has  there  been  no  loss  through  the 
seasons.  In  some  of  the  other  years  the  loss  has  been  extreme,  and  a 
recurrence  of  similar  seasons  would  leave  little  of  the  cast  available  for 
export,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  fatten  the  stock.  These  are  matters 
which  require  consideration  in  connection  with  the  export  trade  from 
which  so  great  hopes  are  entertained. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  and  frozen  mutton  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1896  was  324,258,000  lb.;  besides  this,  there  was  an 
import  of  770,000  sheep.  These  two  classes  of  imports  would  be  equal 
to  about  7,525,000  carcases  of  Australian  mutton,  reckoning  the  average 
carcase  at  48  S).  The  present  New  South  Wales  surplus,  after  deducting 
the  local  demand,  and  the  requirements  of  the  meat  preserving  works 
is,  as  shown  on  page  859,  1,978,000  sheep.     The  following  is  a  state 
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ment  of   the  average  wholesale  prices  obtained  in  various  years  for 
English  and  frozen  mutton  sold  in  London  : — 


Year. 


Best 
English. 

New 
Zealand. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

River 
Plate. 

Year. 

Best 
English. 

New 
^aland. 

New 

South 

Wales. 

River 
Plate. 


1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


•d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

9 

7 

ef 

6 

1890 

8 

4S 

3H 

71 

6 

54 

4i 

1891 

7 

44 

34 

74 

5A 

4J 

4» 

1892 

7 

44 

34 

8 

54 

44 

4| 

1893 

64 

44 

3J 

64 

44 

4 

3l'i7 

1894 

71 

44 

21 

74 

4i 

4^ 

3A 

1895 

74 

3S 

2« 

8i 

5A 

4f 

44 

1896 

6J 

38 

2| 

d. 
3S 
34 
34 
34 
2J 
2J 


The  table  given  below  shows  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  in  New 
South  Wales  meat  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  shipping 
mutton  in  a  frozen  state  in  1881.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  all 
included  in  the  figures.  The  weight  of  the  preserved  meat  exported 
prior  to  1887  cannot  be  given,  as  it  was  not  recorded  : — 


Frozen. 

Preserved. 

other. 

Year 

Total 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt. 

£ 

R>. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

£ 

1881 

9,980 

8,554 

•176,721 

1.152.348 

15.321 

200,596 

1882 

13,782 

22,910 

*  143,601 

622,263 

9,087 

175,598 

1883 

34,911 

43,100 

*  221,912 

7.34,274 

9.870 

274,882 

1884 

13,309 

12,321 

*  161,477 

621,007 

8,948 

182,746- 

1885 

6,271 

6,064 

*  166,561 

458,886 

6,682 

179,307 

1886 

4,852 

4,671 

*  77,756 

263,637 

3,112 

85,539 

1887 

21,831 

19,310 

9,761,154 

150,714 

919,750 

24,752 

194,776 

1888 

52,262 

44,537 

4,528,269 

69,481 

809,507 

16,028 

130,046 

1889 

37,868 

33,426 

2.877,303 

52,321 

743,685 

12,984 

98.731 

1890 

72,304 

71,534 

4,656,523 

74.329 

638,137 

13,477 

159,340 

1891 

105,013 

101,828 

6,581,713 

87,632 

443,902 

9,596 

199,056 

1892 

223,074 

169,425 

8,620,747 

105,922 

786,057 

8,342 

283,689 

1893 

220,584 

141,640 

13,092,942 

164,592 

632,767 

9,081 

315,313 

1894 

339,404 

193,760 

16,382,577 

206,054 

934,083 

22,289 

422,103 

1895 

608,441 

560,823 

22,384,285 

302,828 

1,191,850 

21,647 

885,298 

1896 

642,566 

343,680 

16,351,936 

218,292 

1,288,946 

37,961 

599,933 

Including  extract  of  meat. 


During  1895  the  shipments  of  frozen  meat  comprised  1,021,006 
carcases  of  mutton  and  88,719  quarters  of  beef;  and  during  1896, 
1,372,373  carcases  of  mutton,  and  16,286  quarters  of  beef. 
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System  op  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Accounts. 


ON  the  18th  November,  1895,  an  Act  amending  the  Audit  Act  of 
1870  was  assented  to.     By  this  Act  it  was  declared  ''  that  all 
appropriations  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Pund  shall  lapse  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  to  which  they  refer,  and  from  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1895,  the  cash  receipts  within  the  financial  year  shall  be  considered 
as  the  actual  income,  and  the  cash  payments  during  the  same  period, 
the  actual  outlay."     This  amounted  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  introducing  what  is  usually 
termed  the  "  cash  basis,"  a  system  of  accounts  which  obtains  in  several 
of  the  adjoining  colonies,  and  has  been  found  to  work  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  good  government.     Under  the  system  that  has  been  supw- 
seded,  the  expenditure  for  the  services  of  a  year  and  the  actual  expendi- 
ture during  that  year  could  only  be  shown  by  two  different  systems 
of  accounts.     When  a  specific  appropriation  was  made  for  any  sendee 
the  expenditure  incurred  under  such  authorisation  would  be  charged 
against  the  year  for  which  the  vote  was  taken,  irrespective  of  the  date 
when  the  payments  were  made  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  public  accounts 
for  any  year  could  not  be  closed  until  all  appropriations  lapsed,  or  were 
written  off  or  exhausted.     As  a  matter  of  practice,  when  the  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income,  there  were  frequent  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  Treasurers  as  to  the  propriety  of 
charging  items,  sometimes  of  large  amount,  to  particular  years,  with  the 
result  that  conflicting  and  irreconcilable  statements  were  made,  to  the 
confusion  of  the  uninitiated  and  the  detriment  of  public  credit. 

In  order  to  show  how  unfavourably  Estimates  of  Expenditure  and 
Revenue  realised  compare  with  one  another,  the  following  statement 
has  been  compiled.    The  figures  cover  ten  and  a  half  years,  during 
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■  revenue  spfnpnataA  exceeded  thttt  lesliKd  in  eveiy 


CicvBmaiK. 


i    } 


T,58S.K» 

i.:ss.79i 

9,(e3,8E 

9.138.966 

9,493.776 

»,066,W1 

9,809,183 

9,4M,5»4 

10,036,185 

10,203,957 

[       a.i^m 

9,2M.!I3B 

.ars  sneceeding  1691  additioiud  ^propriations  nuiy  yet  be 

;  aking  the  figai«S  as  thej  stand,  it  will  be  seen   that   frCHQ 

i^Liy,  1686,  to  the  30di  Jane,  lt^96,  there  was  appropriated 

lie  service  the  nim  of  £104,030,474,  while  the  actual  revenue 

:i,s    ;C97,139,482,      Fortunately,    the   expenditure  actually 

is  below  that  authorised  by  Parliament,  so  that  the  figures 

iiierely  show  what  might  have  happened  had  the  authority  <tf 

:    Ijeen  fully  availed  of.    The  actual  excess   of  expenditure, 

is  will  be  seen  from  the  stAt«meiit  given  below,  was  sufficiently 

.  itself.     The  figures  are  exclusive  of  advances  repaid  and 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE. 


For  che  last  four  years  and  six  months,  as  the  statement  embodied  in 
the  table  explains,  a  comparison  cannot  be  made  between  the  re\renue 
and  expenditure,  as  the  accounts  for  those  years  are  not  yet  closed, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  years  1892  and  1894,  and  the  half-year 
ended  30th  June,  1895,  the  expenditure  charged  already  exceeds  the 
revenue.  This  peculiarity  of  the  public  accounts  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  is  brought  down  to  1892,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  accounts  are  practically  closed  : — 


Year  in  which 
the  amounts 

Expenditure  charged  against  the  undermentioned  years  :— 

were  paid. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

188S. 

1886    

1887    

1888    

1880    

1890    

1891    

1892    

1893    

1804    

•1898    

•1896    

£ 

7,166.332 

1,274,224 

82,695 

11,827 

1,333 

£ 

7,810,357 

934,251 

41,368 

13,180 

........ 

£ 

7,684,660 

904,603 

27,952 

5,789 

2,550 

£ 

8,228,562 

877,711 

37,240 

7,924 

£ 

8  479,708 

793,556 

142,847 

8,572 

£ 

9,483,045 

735,988 

203,606 

6,777 

13 

57 

£ 

9,4n,6M 

1,115,496 

90,939 

8,682 

2,954 

Qron 

Expenditure 

8,636,411 

8,799,156 

8,625,563 

9,151,437 

9,419,683 

10,429,576 

10,696,675 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


The  expenditure  charged  against  1886  extended  over  five  years,  and 
amounted  to  £8,536,411,  of  which  £7,166,332  only  was  incurred  during 
the  year,  and  £1,370,079  in  the  following  years;  and  as  further  illus- 
trating the  anomalies  of  the  old  system,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
revenue  for  the  year  was  £7,593,050,  or  £943,361  less  than  the 
total  outgoings,  and  only  £426,718  more  than  the  expenditure  within 
and  chargeable  to  the  year,  although  a  possible  further  expenditure  of 
£2,215,509  had  been  provided  for.  Such  being  the  ordinary  condition 
of  accounts,  it  will  without  difficulty  be  conceded  that  under  so  loose  a 
system  a  succession  of  deficits  was  only  to  be  expected. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  State  finance  might  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how   it  is  possible  for  a  large  deficit  to  have 
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accumulated,  and  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  revenue  to  have  been  still 
further  indulged  in.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Throiigh  the  opera- 
tion of  various  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  accumulations  in  the 
Post  Otfice  Savings  Banks,  the  Treasury  has  at  its  disposal  large  sums 
in  trust,  and  by  the  use  of  this  money  the  accumulated  deficits  have 
been  temporarily  met.  When  in  1889  the  deficit  was  consolidated,  and 
Parliament  autiiortsed  the  issue  of  Treasury  Bills  to  pay  it  off,  these 
bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  but,  by  entries  in  the  books  of  the 
Treasury,  the  necessary  sum  was  drawn  from  the  Trust  Funds  in  hand, 
and  invested  in  the  bills.  This  was  only  a  formal  operation,  as  the 
money  had  already  been  loaned  to  the  revenue,  and  the  issue  of  the 
bills  simply  turned  a  floating  debt  into  one  for  a  fixed  term. 

The  references  to  appropriations  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
subjoined  statement,  which  shows  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
services  of  each  year  subdivided  into  three  heads.  Tlie  amounts  given 
in  the  first  two  columns  taken  together  represent  the  Estimates  in-chief 
for  each  year : — 


Tote]  uuauDt 
■uCharlKdtobe 

rroniJiinuuT,  ISSe. 
toJune,J!»6. 

ingBlBt 

;n»d  sutucoiT  lis- 

Atiniul  Votes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1SS6 

1,914,526 

6,824,816 

642.499 

9,381,841 

1887 

2,082,306 

6,398,360 

673.196 

9,053,862 

1883 

2,090,326 

6,416,395 

632,064 

9,138,985 

1889 

2,126,379 

7,067,272 

300,125 

9,493,776 

1890 

2,48:,145 

6,742,928 

585,110 

9,809,183 

1891 

2,533,116 

7,117,053 

1.108,783 

10,758,952 

1892 

2,756,958 

8,045,007 

486,448 

11.388,413 

1893 

2,924,195 

7,105,478 

483,485 

10,513,168 

1894 

3,028,297 

6,750.537 

425,123 

10,203,957 

•1895 

1,472,*12 

3,405.451 

45,223 

4,923,-086 

2,759,564 

6,705,697 

onthi  ended  30th  Jun 


t  Twelve  months  en 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  large  annual  expenditure  provided 
for  under  Special  Acts  apart  from  the  annual  appropriations  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  special  appropriations  form  a  primary  charge  on  each  year's 

e  collection^. 
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General  Banking  Account. 

The  subjoined  table  has  been  inserted  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
Government  banking  operations.  It  shows  each  of  the  main  accounts 
under  which  che  Government  conducts  its  fmancial  business,  as  the 
subsidiary  accounts  are  operated  on  under  one  or  other  of  the  headings 
enumerated.  The  Audit  Act  defines  that  all  the  accounts  coming  under 
the  Act  shall  constitute  the  Public  Account ;  however,  for  convenience 
of  working,  the  Public  Account  includes  only  the  Consolidated  Bevenue 
Fund,  the  Trust  Funds  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  and  special  suspense 
accounts.  These  accounts,  with  the  General  Loan  Account,  and  the 
Trust  Funds  not  subject  to  the  Audit  Act,  form  the  "  General  Account." 
The  cash  side  of  this  account  for  banking  puiposes  is  operated  on  under 
the  "General  Banking  Account";  and,  in  establishing  the  daily  balance, 
the  aggregate  of  the  credits  is  set  against  that  of  the  debits,  and  so  long 
as  the  former  exceeds  the  latter  the  whole  banking  account  is  in  credit. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Trust  Funds,  to  which  attention  will  be 
subsequently  directed,  largely  assist  in  keeping  the  account  in  credit 
The  state  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  General  Account  on  the  30th 
June,  1896,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Credit  Balances  on  30th  June,  1806. 

Head  of  Account. 

Amount 
invested  in 
Securities. 

Credit  Cash 
Balance. 

TotsL 

Public  Account — 

Trust  Funds  (subject  to  Audit  Act) 

Consolidated  Revenue  Fimd —     £ 
Accumulated  Debit      . .      2,301,054 
Cr. —TriWksury  Bills  cur- 
rent on  30th  June,  1896     2,777,584 

Cash  Overdraft Cr,     476,530 

Special  Suspense  Accounts- 
General  Post  Office  New-street 

Resumption  Account     . .         . .  Dr.     469,236 

Centennial  Park  Account     . .         . .  Dr.     224,372 

Advances  to  General  Loan  Aooount. .  Dr.  1,500,000 

4,506,989 

2.288,468 
Dr.  1,717,080 

6,795,457 
Dr.  1,717,0» 

Credit  Balance  of  "  Public  Account,"  on 

30th  June,  1896           £ 

General  Loan  Account         

Trust  Funds  (not  subject  to  Audit  Act — 

Railway  Loan  Redemption  Fund          

New  South  Wales  1924  Stock  Redemption  Fund      . . 

4,506,989 

.  .......a. 

671,888 

2,867,951 

376,000 

6,602 

7,409 

128 

154,592 

5,078,377 

2,867,951 

375,000 
6,602 

New  South  Wales  1925  Stock  Redemption  Fund     . . 

7,4(19 

Treasury  Notes  Withdrawal  Account 

Colonial  Treasurer's  Special  Trust  Accounts . . 

"318,664' 

473,146 

Credit  Balance  of  *'  General  Account "  on 

30th  June,  1896          £ 

4,825,543 

3,983.070 

8,808.612 

OROWTS  OF  DEFICITS. 
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Consolidated  Bbventje  Fuot). 

S.")  the  state  of  the  Revenue  Account  has  been  unsatislactory, 

ome  has  not  been  equal  to  the  expenditure ;  hence  a  large 

ccumulated,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  two  deficits — that 

I  previous  years,  which  was  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills 

?  1889  and  1890;  and  the  deficit  accumulated  during  the 

uent  to  that  date.     The  credit  or  debit  balance  of  the 

Revenue  Fund  for  each  year  since  1870  was  as  follows  : — 


roflsEIx- 
'nditure 
eluding' 

Tanoes 

>a4e. 


Annual- 


Deficiency. 


'.47 
48 

7 

I 


Surplus. 


Accomulated— 


Defidency. 


Treasury 

Bills 

outstanding. 


Cash 
Overdraft. 


Total. 


Surplus. 


386,748 


99,468 


428,290 
681,106 


877,787 

%1.678 

^,437 

19,482 

2,714 

•  •  •  ■ 

,481 

•  •  • 

'OS 


499,022 
792,781 

286,386 
834,816 
405,267 


96,606 

1,487,207 

961,819 


577,662 

90,623 

81,792 

77,386 
296,265 


1,907,100 

2,352,884 
2,202,884 
2,052,884 
1,902,884 
1,752,884 
1,752,884 
2,777,584 


866,684 


1,286,581 
2,159,295 
1,581,643 
Cr.  201,026 
Cr.  737,333 
Cr.  176>088 
Cr.  107,880 
802,061 
464,715 
166,450 
Cr.  476,580 


866,684 


1,286,581 
2,159,295 
1,581,643 
1,706,074 
1,615,551 
2,026,846 
1,946,064 
2,294,935 
2,217,509 
1,919.334 
2,801,054 


32,069 

132488 

925,069 

825,606 

1,110,992 

1,945,807 

2,351,074 

1,922,784 

1,341,619 

1,440,227 

2,027,484 

3,888,753 

2,511,016 

1,229,888 

2,901 


le. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June. 


870  PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

The  transactions  in  connection  with  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  and  the  accumulated  actual  deficiency  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1896,  were  as  follow  : — 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Gross    Revenue  collected 
during  1895-6  — 

Taxation    

Land  Revenue 

Receipts  for  services 

rendered 

General  misoellaneoufi 
receipts    


Total  Revenue 
Advances  repaid   


Debit  Balance- 
Treasury  Bills  current 
Gash  Credit  Balance.. 

ActusJ  Deficiency  on  the 
30th  June,  1896   


Total. 


2,566,116 
2,017,736 

4,354,790 

315,297 


9,253,939 
140,619 


2,777,584 
476,530 


9,394,558 


2,301,054 


11,695,612 


Amount  of  Accumulated 

& 

£ 

Deficiency  of  the  Con- 

solidated Revenue  Fund 

on  30th  June,  1895— 

Treasury  Bills  current 

on  80th  June,  1895.. 

1,752,884 

Cash  overdraft  on  30th 

June,  1895 

166,450 

1,919,384 

Payments  during  1895-6 — 

For  services  of  1891 . . 

57 

„          „       1892.. 

2.954 

„       1893.. 

155,429 

„       1894.. 

144,081 

„      *1895.. 

575,286 

„          „      tl898.. 

8,824,411 

Total  payments    

9,702,218 

Advances  made 

74,069 

9,776,278 

Total £ 

11,696,«12 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


The  foregoing  statement  cannot  be  taken  as  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  liabilities  incurred  at  the  close  of  the  year  last  given.  Such 
appropriations  made  against  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1896,  as  were 
unexpended  have  been  written  off,  but  on  account  of  1895  and  previous 
yeara  a  sum  of  £7,056  was  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1896. 
Against  this,  however,  must  be  placed  advances  to  be  recovered,  viz., 
£23,776,  while,  after  allowing  for  additional  savings  for  services  of 
1895  and  previous  years,  there  was  a  balance  at  the  Consolidated  Re- 
venue Fund  of  £173,836,  which  was  applied  in  redemption  of  Treasury 
Bills. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

Reliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  exi>enditure  of  the 
colony  dates  from  1815,  in  which  year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to 
£21,639,  and  the  expenditure  to  £19,980,  From  1815  to  1840— the 
latter  year  being  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  colony  as  that  in  which 
transportation  ceased — the  advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In 
1840  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  £683,1 12 — a  sum  not  again  reached 
until  1853,  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859 
the   revenue  made  great   strides,    and  amounted   to  £1,522,668  for 
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1)1    December,    1859,    the  separation    of 

■  vtisequently  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue 

u-,  tlie  amount  collect^  being  ;ei,308,925. 

pioper  for  the  years  given  in  the  table  were 


,.„, 

coDectioni. 

»„,^„ 

OB  proper. 

Total. 

Ferl„h.bit„.t. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    >.   d. 

1,308,925 

28,209 

1,280,718 

3  14    9 

1,771,162 

38,680 

1,732,482 

4    6    8 

-;u 

2,102,697 

52,978 

2,049,719 

4    3    8 

1S7,-. 

4,121,996 

100,360 

4,021,639 

9  17    7 

IS80 

4,904,230 

97,841 

4,806,389 

9  11  11 

ISSl 

6,707,993 

156,829 

9,561,134 

8  11    S 

1882 

7,410,737 

192,161 

7,218,586 

9    0  10 

1883 

6,470,341 

243,720 

6,226,621 

7    8    7 

18»4 

7,117,592 

280,813 

6,836,779 

7  14  10 

1885 

7,587,368 

206,817 

7,380,551 

7  19    2 

1886 

7,593,050 

218,235 

7,374,815 

7  12    2 

1887 

8,582,809 

205,864 

8,376,965 

8    6    0 

1888 

8,886,332 

172,148 

8,714,184 

8    8    3 

1889 

9,066,041 

191,211 

8.875,730 

8    6    5 

1890 

9,494,584 

188,893 

9,305,691 

8   8  a 

1891 

10,036,185 

263,067 

9,773,118 

8  10  11 

1892 

10.501,104 

435,602 

10,065,602 

8  10    5 

1893 

9,706,734 

207,364 

9,499,370 

7  16  11 

1894 

9,459.235 

158,324 

9,300.711 

7  10    4 

•1895 

4.658,569 

80,064 

4,478,615 

3  11     1 

-1-1806 

9,253.939 

177,875 

9,076,06* 

7    2     1 

ontha  sDded  SOUi  Juiu. 


Thftfigtttea  rrfaling  to  revenue,  both  itVjave  and  in  subseqaent  tables, 

':'iiling  with  exjienditure 

deration,  as  transactions 

nue  and  the  expenJituro 

revenue  "  ant^  "  net  expenditure,"  used 
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both  hefre  and  in  subsequent  pages,  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  revenue 
and  expenditure  freed  from  the  transactions  just  mentioned. 

The  net  expenditure  for  years  corresponding  with  those  in  the  reyenw 
statement  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  it  being  ^sumed  tiiat  the 
accounts  are  on  a  cash  basis — that  is,  that  each  year's  business  is  com- 
plete within  that  year.  The  term  used  in  the  table.  "  expenditure  from 
revenue  of  current  year,"  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  as  in  only 
four  years  during  the  last  decade  has  the  revenue  sufficed  for  the  expendi- 
ture. This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  annual  expenditure  given 
below  with  the  revenue  for  the  corresponding  years  shown  in  the 
preceding  table : — 


Net  ExpaMliture. 

Nrt  Expenditure  per  Inhabitant 

Year. 

From 
Revenue   of 
current  year. 

From 

accumulated 

surplus. 

TotaL 

From 

Revenue  of 

current  year. 

From 

Accumulated 

Surplus. 

Total 

1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
*1895 
+1896 

£ 
1,284,668 
1,696,127 
2,550,002 
3,240,964 

5,129,028 
5,218,226 
5,631,499 
6,818,303 
7,531,771 
8,113,510 
8,786,808 
8,976,102 
8,471,755 
8,995,751 
9,210,992 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178,706 
4,844,299 
9,702,219 

£ 

331,287 

407,523 

624,160 

732,065 

598,426 

241,610 

72,469 

13,815 

20,211 

5,693 

3,677 

£ 
1,284,668 
1,696,127 
2,560,002 
3,240,964 

5,460,315 
5,625,749 
6,155,659 
7,550,368 
8,130,197 
8,355,120 
8,859,277 
8,989,917 
8,491,966 
9,001,444 
9,214,669 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178,706 
4,844,299 
9,702,219 

£    8.    d. 

3  15    0 

4  4  10 

5  4    1 

5  10  11 

7  0    9 

6  16    5 

7  1    0 

8  2    8 

8  10    7 

8  15    0 

9  1    3 
8  18    8 
8    3    7 
8    8    9 
8    7    2 
8  16    0 
8    8    1 
8    4    1 
7    8    4 
3  16  11 
7  11  10 

£   B.   d. 

0    9    1 
0  10    8 
0  13    2 
0  17    6 
0  13    7 
0    5    3 
0    16 
0    0    4 
0    0    4 
0    0    1 
0    0    1 

£    8.  d. 

3  15   0 

4  4  10 

5  4   1 
5  1011 

7    9  10 

7    7    1 

7  14   2 
9    0   2 
9    4   2 
9    0   3 
9    2   9 

8  19   0 
8    3  11 
8    8  10 

8    7   3 
8  16   0 
8    8    1 
8    4   1 
7    8   4 
3  16  11 
7  11  10 

*  Six  months  ended  SOth  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


From  1872  to  1877 — ^years  notorious  for  the  wholesale  alienation  of 
the  public  estate — the  yearly  income  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
annual  payments,  with  the  result  that  a  large  surplus  was  created.  The 
excess  payments  of  1878  and  1879  reduced  the  amount  somewhat,  but 
the  surpluses  of  1881  and  1882  considerably  aoemented  the  fund. 
After  the  year  last  mentioned,  however,  lai^e  withdrawals  were  aiiim- 
ally  made,  and  the  fund  became  practically  exhausted  at  tdie  end  of  188& 
Sinoe  that  date  the  existing  deficit  has  been  accumulating. 


i»n,  IaoA  EeveDue, 

iram  roilwayB,  tnun- 

:iad  fees  of  various 

I'iiu  net  revenue  falling 

.ul  subsequent  years,  is 


1:1™ 

tafOT 

Oeaenl  MiKsl- 

ToUL 

Perm. 

Total. 

Per  In- 

haUtuiC 

*       \t.± 

« 

£  ■.   d. 

i.GSS,ssG  1  !  s  e 

£3«,Se! 

0    S    B 

i,BSo,33a     a  10  s 

167,037 

0    1    1 

2,W7,W3      2  IS    9 

211,830 

0    B    4 

2.M9.887  !    8    S    S 

231,620 

0  fi  a 

2,M0,W5      3    5  11 

2«,770 

0    G    7 

a,ias,su.     3  T  fi 

arspfoi 

fl    BIl 

:i,(H6,iin2 

3    2  lU 

a3i,ui>u 

"    tW 

;,iMi.oiB 

2.117,M1 


■.\.iHB.im     2  2  lU 

i3i.asa 

s,aoi,T6s     3  3  D 

S7S,7MJ 

9,B12,2lia       3    9    D 

m,m 

8,860, 3ffi      3  12    7 

320,9?8 

t,m.f,»t      3  1*  11 

sm.iia 

1,513,250       3  IB    7 

232,4BB 

l.G33,iaO  1    3  IB    D 

239.2C3 

i.Mi,m  '    3  18     1 

311,350 

*.!4U,010       3    8    8 

230,630 

1,(«B.2«      1  11    7 

183,262 

*,»B,«10  ,373 

I 

305,(132 

taxes,  aud 
force  in  the 
ited  nlaasttB  of 
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indirect  and  direct  taxes,  it  will  be  found  that  Cnstoms  and  Excise  daties 
and  License  fees  comprise  the  indirect  taxation,  while  the  Land  and 
Licome  taxes  and  the  Stamp  duties  come  under  the  latter  head.  Below 
will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  revenue  derived  from  each  source 
of  taxation  during  1894-96.     No  Land  tax  was  collected  in  1895-6. 

Head  of  Revenue.  1804.  *1895.  tl896. 

Indirect  TaaxUion — 

Customs:—  £  £  £ 
Import  Duties  : — 

Spirits,  wine,  ale,  and  beer 733,671  347,370  728,998 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 

opium 251,740  130,090  262,834 

Sugar  and  molasses  163,364  67,662  174,707 

Grain  and  pulse     76,044  26,387  43,581 

Other  specific  duties 417,041  194,254  392,061 

^rf  tti/ore/»  duties 413,800  192,350  212,222 

Miscellaneous  collections     10,179  5,076  10,816 

Total,  Customs 2,065,839        963,189  1,825,219 

Excise : — 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter  117,643          60,414  125,475 

Duty    on    tobacco,    cigars,    and 

cigarettes    123,999          63,372  138,100 

Other  16,480            5,367  8,251 

Total,  Excise 258,122        129,153-     271,826 

Licenses : — 
To  retail  fermented  and  spirituons 

liquors 96,965         67,693  96,157 

Other   27,712  14,669  26,952 

Total,  Licenses  124,677         82,362        123,109 

Direct  Tcucation — 

Income  Tax    27,658 

Stamp  Duties  : —  

Impressed  and  adhesive  stamps...  103,562          53,217        112,240 
Probate,  administration,  and  set- 
tlement duty 119,854          56,801        136,060 

Other  73,646          37,563          70,004 

Total,  Stamp  Daties 297,062        147,581        318,304 

Gross  Revenue  from  Taxation    ...     2,745,700     1,322,285     2,566,116 
Refunds  57,007  33,963  71,594 

Net  Revenue  from  Taxation  2,688,693     1,288,322     2,494,522 

*  Sx  months  ended  SOth  June.  t  Tirdve  nMwtlis  ended  30th  Jane. 

The  Customs  tariff  has  undergone  considerable  change  since  1871,  and 
no  less  than  live  principal  Acts  and  three  important  amending  Acts 
dealing  with  the  tariff  have  been  passed  dnnng  the  interval.  The 
Customs  Duties  Act  of  1895,  assented  to  on  the  12th  December,  1895, 
provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  import  duties  hitherto  in  force,  either 
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■  '•i,  or   on  a  later  date   named   therein;  the 
.1^  spirits,  wines,  beer,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
u  which  remained  the  same  as  before.     The 
•hanges  since  May  1871  : — 


( I 


To  take  effect 
from 


Alterations  made. 


.  '21  (repealing 

-••iw  ActsX 
^.).   .')  (repealing 
..f  1>^7  Act). 


. .  No.  16  (amendinj; 
\'t), 

V :( .  No.  10  (amendiDfir 
A«'l). 


9  Mar.,  1871 
1  Jan.,  1874 

10  Dec  1879 
20  Feb.,  1884 


1^*^ 


0  Vie.  No.  16  (rei)calingr 
the  1871,  1873,  188<), 
and  lb84  Acts,  or  the 
unrepealed  portions  of 
them). 

51  Vic.  No.  8  (repealing 
1886  Act)L 


Mar.,  1892 


12  Dec,  1895 


55  Vic,  No.  16  (repealini; 
1887  Act). 


59  Vic.  No.  18  (repealing 
1892  Act). 


7AprU,1886 

1  Oct.,  1887 
1  Oct.,  1887 

1  May,  1887 
30  Mar.,  1887 

30  Mar.,  1887 

2  Dec.,  1891 


1  Jan.,  1893 
1  Mar.,  1892 
1  Jan..  1896 


Specific  duties  largely  increased. 

Ad  Valorem  duties  of  5  per  cent,  imposed. 

The  number  of  articles  subject  to  duty  re- 
duced. 

Duty  imposed  on  Sarsaparilla  containing 
more  than  25  per  cent,  of  Tpntot  spirit. 

Ad  Valorem  duties  of  5  per  cent,  abolishea. 

Duties  on  Spirits,  Spirituous  Compounds, 
and  Wines  increased. 

Duties  imposed  on  Stearine  and  Cigarettes. 

Duties  on  Cigars,  Tobacco,  and  Opium  in- 
creased. 

The  limit  of  under-proof  allowance  of  spirits 
fixed  at  16*5. 

The  reputed  contents  of  cases  containing 
Spirits,  Beer,  and  Wine  regulated. 

The  number  of  articles  charged  specific 
duties  largely  increased. 

Ad  raior«m  duties  of  byet  cent.  reimposed« 

Duty  on  Perfumed  Spirits  increased. 

The  number  of  articles  charged  specific 

duties  considerable  reduced. 
Ad  Valorem  duties  of  5  per  cent,  abolished. 

Duties  on  Malt  and  Hops  abolished. 

Duties  on  Spirits  and  Spirituous  Compounds 
increascwi. 

New  schedule  of  specific  duties  at  lower 
rates. 

The  number  of  articles  subject  to  specific 
duties  increased. 

Ad  Valorem  duties  of  10  and  15  per  cent, 
imposed. 
i  IO3.  per  ton  duty  imposed  on  Pig-iron. 

Duty  on  Tea  abolished. 

Abolishes  all  duties  previously  levied,  ex- 
cept those  on  Narcotics  and  Stimulants. 
Certain  duties,  viz.,  those  on  Sugar, 
Candles,  Oils,  Biscuits,  Confectionery, 
Fruit,  Jams  and  Jellies  and  Preserves, 
arc  gradually  reduced  over  a  period 
ranging  from  1^  to  4^  years  before  being 
finally  removed. 


Prior  to  1884  the  only  excise  duty  in  force  was  on  locally-distilled 
spirits.  In  the  year  named,  however,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  the  colony  were  added  to  the  list;  and  in  1887  an 
excise  tax  on  beer  was  imposed,  while  the  duty  on  distilled  spirits  was 
increased  from  12s.  to  14s.  per  proof  gallon.  Further  particulars  regard- 
ing customs  and  excise  duties  will  be  found  in  chapter  dealing  with 
Commerce. 

The  changes  in  the  customs  and  excise  tanf&  during  the  past  ten 
and  a  half  years  can  be  traced  in  the  figures  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  which  represent  the  net  collections  under  each  head.     It  will  be 
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noticed  that  the  lai^est  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  duties  w« 


collected  during  1892  : — 


Year. 


Net  flevenue  from — 


Customs. 


Excise. 


Total. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


Customs. 


Excise. 


Totil. 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
•1895 
+1896 


£ 
2,011,092 
1,933,179 
1,834,860 
1,868,653 
1,857,843 
2,132,377 
2,593,839 
2,076,817 
2,015,695 
935,345 
1,757,985 


£ 
109,820 
204,008 
258,415 
260,136 
264,446 
287,062 
288,094 
264,167 
256,664 
128,439 
270,394 


£ 
2,120,912 
2,137,187 
2,093,275 
2,128,789 
2,122,289 
2,419,439 
2,881,933 
2,340,984 
2,272,359 
1,063,784 
2,028,379 


£    8. 

2  1 
1  18 
1  15 
1  15 
1  13 

1  17 

2  3  11 
1  14  4 
1  12    7 

0  14  10 

1  7    6 


d. 

6 

6 

5 

0 

9 

3 


£ 
0 
0 
0 


8.     d. 
2    4 

4  1 

5  0 
0  4  11 
0  4  10 
0  5  0 
0    4  11 

4  4 
4  2 
2  0 
4    3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


£  8.  d. 
2  3  10 
2  2  7 
2  0  5 
1  19  11 

1  18    7 

2  2  3 
2  8  10 
1  18  8 
1  16    9 

0  16  10 

1  11    9 


*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


The  revenue  from  licenses  exhibits  little  variation  from  year  to  year. 
The  amount  received  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1896,  distributed 
under  the  principal  heads,  was  as  follows : — 


licenses. 


LioensM.  Amomtt 

Auctioneers 4^052 

Hawkers  and  pedlars  2,593 

Pawnbrokers 690 

Gunpowder  Act    79> 

Sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars 2,584 

Other 879 


Total £123,109 


Amount. 
£ 

Wholesale  spirit    dealers    and 
brewers    6,665 

To  retail  fermented  and  spirit- 
uous liquors    96,157 

To  retail  Colonial  wine,  cider, 

and  perry    1,693 

Distillers  and   rectifiers  105 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  6,900 

The  table  does  not  include  the  revenue  from  licenses  issued  to  fisher- 
men, fishing-boats,  bonded  warehouses,  and  by  the  Mines  Department. 

In  1886  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  of  1880  was  amended,  the  alterations 
being  the  abolition  of  the  1  per  cent,  general  rate,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  graduated  scale  of  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  classified 
as  follows  : — Where  the  value  of  the  estate  is  under  £5,000, 1  per  cent. : 
£5,000  and  under  £12,500,  2  per  cent. ;  £12,500  and  under  £25,000^ 
3  per  cent. ;  £25,000  and  under  £50,000,  4  per  cent. ;  over  £50,000,  5 
per  cent.  During  1893  an  amendment  was  inserted  providing'for  the 
exclusion  from  duty  of  estates  valued  at  £200  gross  and  under  that  sum. 
The  Bank  Notes  Act  of  1893  pro^aded  for  the  increase  of  the  annual 
composition  duty  on  bank  notes  from  2  to  2|  per  cent,  on  all  notes 
issued  within  the  colony.  As  the  Act  mentioned  lapsed  in  November, 
1895,  the  composition  charged  since  that  date  has  been  at  the  old  rate. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  bulk  of  the  Customs  duties  hitherto  in 
force  were  abolished  as  from  the  1st  January,  1896,  duties  on  stimulants 
and  narcotics  being  alone  permanently  retained     To  meet  the  revenue 
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ul  and  incomes  wore  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 

:  tlie  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £■  on.  the  unimproved 

!  lit'  £'l\(i  on  all  estates,  and  s  special  exemption 

I    L'orporatioDS  and  religious,  educational,  and 

I  like  character.     Where  land  is  mortj^ged  the 

I  to  deduct  from  the  tax  a  sum  equal  to  6d.  in  the 

;iiid  on  the  mortgage.     The  income  tas  is  levied  on 

■  I   in  the  colony  but  not  directly  derived  from  the 

.'I'  occupancy  of  land,  whether  improved  or  not,  and  is 

'  I.  ill  the  £  on  all  incomes,  subject  to  a  general  exemption 

■  tutal  amount  of  Income  Tax  collected  during  the  year 

-I  one,  1896,  was  £27,658.     The  first  collections  under  the 

■■-■e  made  in  October,  1896. 

j'linEKl  table  gives  the  gross  and  net  amounts  of  taxation 
1  ring  the  period  from  1880  to  1896,  and  the  alteratio 
irtoua  duties  may  be  traced  in  the  return  presented  ; — 


indiwot. 

Direct. 

Onus 

Net 

"fl^I" 

Eelundt 

^m^ 

U-stoms. 

E>ci.e. 

LloeneeiL 

sumps. 

"4^" 

Tuxation. 

^ 

£ 

£ 

1225*40 

303 

-48 

67 

^1 

^«| 

£8  04 

l!861 
2,100 

!U3 

161 

108  8» 

22<I9 
45    S8 

» 

2,662 

129 

2,633 

-ei 

2;828 

)97 

11*    'flS 

281  « 

30  396 

se 

2. 

2,636 

IsM 

l,saa  M 

4W 

*9 

2,704 

1B»1 
1B»- 

289  80 

**    JO 

34     M 

■" 

04 

2.876 
8,341 

i 

•  1      *6 

'9  64 

t        39 

00 

2.8si 

B93 

■!b»S 

12ft  16 

11288 

tlSM 

1            19 

271828 

23  OB 

i04 

re68 

91 

2,404 

622 

Land  Ee venue. 

In  Kew  South  Wales,  as  well  aa  in  the  other  colonies  in  the  group, 
the  whole  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands 
ait  treated  ae  public  incoma  The  proceeds  from  occupation,  being 
rent,  can  with  consistency  be  regarded  as  an  item  of  revenue ;  but  tho 
treatmMit  of  the  proceeds  of  auction,  conditional  purdiase,  and  other 
clamea  of  sales  as  ordinary  revenue  is  open  to  grave  objection. 

The  revenue  derived  from  lands  may  be  grouped  under  three  main 
heads — {a)  anction  sales  and  other  forms  of  onconditional  sale  ;  (h) 
cooditional  sales  or  lands  disposed  of  under  the  Systran  of  deferred  pay- 
ffleirts;  (c)  rents  from  pastoral,  mining,  and  other  classes  of  occupation. 
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noticed  that  the  largest  revenue  from 
collected  during  1892  : — 


Net  ftevenne  from — 

Year. 

Customs. 

r 

Excise. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1886 

2,011,092 

109,820 

2,1L>().01 

1S87 

1,933,179 

204,008 

2,187,  i 

1888 

1,834,860 

258,415 

2,098,1' 

1889 

1,868,653 

260,136 

2,lL>s.- 

1890 

1,857,843 

264,446 

2,1-'.. 

1891 

2,132,377 

287,062 

2, +  11' 

1892 

2,593,839 

288,094 

2.S^- 

1893 

2,076,817 

264,167 

0  •'  • 

1894 

2,015,695 

256,664 

0  .>-. 

-^1  — 

•1895 

935,345 

128,439 

l.< 

tl896 

1,757,985 

270,394 

.) 

•  Six  months  ended  30th  J' 

The  revenue  from  licens(^s 
The  amount  received  duriiu-^ 
under  the  principal  heads,  w 

licenses. 

Wholesale  spirit    dealers    ai 
brewers    

To  retail  fermented  and  spi: 
nous  liquors    

To  retail  Colonial  wine,  c 
and  perry    

Distillers  and   rectifiers  . . . 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  .... 

The  table  does  nol  '. 
men,  fishing-boats,  l>t»' 

In  1886  the  Stami 
being  the  abolition  i 
a  <n*aduated  scale  o^" 
as  follows  : — Wbcr. 
£,0,000  and  under 
3  per  cent. ;  £25.'  ^^ 

per  cent.     Durr 
exclusion  from  d  .* 

The  Bank  Not  e 
composition  dr 
issued  within  +' 
1895,  the  coij'^ 

As  alreadv 
force  were  al 
and  narcotic" 


Aiion. 


la  .^une. 


.;rii.375 

1.. 4.032 

11.1,067 

68,130 

41,158 

1,353 

759,115 

7,723 

6,970 

10,903 

13,958 

3,181 

42,735 


801,850 


58,856 

2,125,175 
46,456 


841,706 


2,744 
64,544 

9,923 
38,491 

7,256 
323 

123,281 

2,785 
4,115 
9,964 
3,153 
1,485 

21,502 

144,783 


30.485 

1,053,352 
15.669 


• ' » « 


> 

£ 

.•<7^ 

67,  *H) 

r)S'2.747 
71,9S9 
03,253 

28,199 

893,549 

80,755 

63.^^ 

3,386 

1,069,7*27 


878,084         l,137,e23 


344,634 

155,501 

126,216 

77,100 

53,277 

611 

757,339 

11,093 

15,069 

10,857 

9,221 

2,910 

49,150 
«)6,489 


22,137 

11.117 

23,411 

17,711 

6,595 

16,780 

6,556 

3,430 

6,631 

12,452 

9,343 

26,802 

7;<.624 


2,017.736 
41,496 


..     2,078,719         1,037,683         1,976,240 
t  Twelve  months  ending  30th  June. 

'  ;u  public  lands  has  varied  considerably  since 
In  1 864  the  minimum  revenue  was  reached, 

v.;  Iving  only  JE297,866,  equivalent  to  15s.  6d. 

.  l>77,  the  year  of  maximum  revenue,  the  gi'oss 
4  \l\>i\277,  or  £5  2s.  V*^  -^r  inliahitant 
;ae  1884  Act  the  who^  ^**  .     Crown  lands 


^ 
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'"iling  the  areas  held  under  pastoral 

rnproved  the  condition  of  the 

.urc  of  one  half  of  his  run  for 

iieing  exempt  from  conditional 

li'ases  were  appraised  at  a  higher 

.11^  revenue  from  thia  source  in  the 

'.>us  passed  under  which  the  rents  of 

,  "  fre  determined  anew ;  and  in  cases  in 

li'ss  than  the  previous  one,  the  Govern- 

'  li  had  been  overpaid,  with  interest  at 

-  under  the  Act  were  made  during   1892, 

.Juding  interest,  was  £128,259,  while  the 

:>!);}  was  £393,  and  for  1894— the  last  year 

,k-— only  £32. 

■  ;  t.he  1884  Act  the  only  forms  of  lease  granted 

r.]j(;cial,  and  pre-emptive.     Under  the  Act  men- 

iL^ule  for  the  continuance  of  each  of  these  forms  of 

'  t'rnptive,  which  was  abolished;    and  occupation 

iunal  and  homestead  leases,  were  established.     The 

1  iif  1889  provided  for  five  additional  forms  of  lease, 

:i>\v: — Scrub,  snowland,  artesian  well,  residential,  and 

iider  the  Ijand  Act  of  1895  three  new  forms  have 


\;:\ 

enue  derived  from  alienation  and  oc 

cupatior 

,  and  the 

,  L  land  revenue,  frara  1880  to  1896,  were  as  "follow  :— 

Otoa 

Refunds. 

Net 

B=VBn«= 

Sales,  etc 

^.„^i.^|P«„^.     «M„«- 

tmta  Uodtk 

troni  Landa. 

£ 

£               £ 

£        1        £ 

£ 

'•iO 

731,353 

650,fi74 

237,660 

26,749 

1,646.436 

41,109 

1.605,327 

iSNl 

1,415,460 

1,067,879 

309.170 

28,480 

2.820,989 

96,648 

2,724,341 

]W82 

1,306.300 

1,148,741 

430.417 

28,936 

2.914,394 

116,924 

2,797,470 

1SS.S 

338,234 

931.235 

358,957 

27,643 

1,6-56,069 

162.492 

1.4n3..'>77 

1884 

411,202 

952,281 

344.096 

45,765 

1,753.344 

174,323 

1,579,021 

1885 

535,508 

778.849 

.'117,1.16 

44,939 

1,876,452 

106,836 

1,760.616 

1886 

375,458 

830.905 

391,749 

45,846 

1,644.018  ;  100,060 

1.543,958 

1887 

349,5851     872,192 

1,100,423 

66,785 

2,378.995      66.023 

2,312,972 

1883 

316,03*  1     806,248 

wi.r.^i 

111  -Mil 

^,2rfl.233  '    n7,61B 

2,210.838 

■M 

214,eul  ,     1131,480      !)ir.  ; 

;;:,.->63  '   87,138 

2,C.W.425 

H 

825,387  1  1.153,.^77      :■■■. 

■   '\:\.m      84,3M 

2.153.645 

Wp 

mi.flffli'  I,!.-;.!,!):!!    m-" 

■'■i;,(i36  !  149,295 

2.117.341 

mz 

n.)i  iH,     K<i|-|"       -PI- 

.11,01)2     266.463 

1.947,599 

nsor^ 

-■(ii;,267      00,964 

2,115,303 

i^;-. 

■  ■■:."J,175      46.456 
"■■:i,:i.>9       15,669 

2,07S,719 
1,037,683 

^..     1             1 

■"■"■■'-' 

■-'"17,736      41,496 

1,976,240 
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PUBZIC  FINANCE. 


The  land  policy  of  the  colony,  though  lax^y  connected  wiih  its 
finances,  will  be  more  properly  discussed  in  the  part  of  this  work  deal- 
ing with  land  settlement.  It  may  here  be  soficient  to  say  that  th& 
large  revalue  obtained  from  the  ssde  of  Crown  lands  daring  the  years 
preceding  1883  was  not  due  to  the  demand  created  by  the  normal  pro- 
gress of  settlement,  bat  was  the  outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  betwea 
the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers — ^tiie  pastoral  tenants  and  the  free 
selectors.  The  estate  of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  withoot 
any  conditions  as  to  improvon^its  or  settlement ;  and  as  the  great 
object  of  land  sales  was  not  so  much  to  obtain  revenue  as  to  promote 
settlement,  it  was  decided  to  sell  by  auction  only  a  limited  area  (200,000 
acres)  during  any  one  year.  To  this  determination  ia  to  be  attributed 
the  falling  off  in  the  revenue  under  the  head  of  sales  for  1883  and  all 
subsequent  years. 

Receipts  for  Sebvices  Rendesbd. 

Receipts  from  the  railways  and  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewer- 
age, and  post  and  telegraphs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  from 
services,  the  balance  under  this  head  being  made  up  chiefly  of  dues  and 
fees  of  various  kinds. 

The  total  revenue  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  and  so 
also  has  the  expenditure,  the  figures  shown  being  not  wholly  an  index 
of  progress.  The  only  services  which  can  be  considered  as  self-sap- 
porting,  that  is  to  say,  yielding  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  working 
expenses  and  interest  on  capital  debt,  are  the  tramways,  the  metro- 
politan water  supply  and  sewers^e,  and  the  Hunter  district  water 
supply.  The  gross  receipts  received  under  the  head  of  each  service 
during  the  period  1894  to  1896,  were  as  follow : — 

Senrioe.  1804.  «1895.  flSQe. 

£  £  £ 

RaUwaya  2,870,340  1,310,793  2,866,012 

Tramways ., 278,380  144,180  290,515 

Post  and  Telegraphs — 

Postage 440,182  214,078  476,399 

Electric  Telegraphs    146,609  75,705  148,548 

Telephones   20,298  16,926  29,955 

Ck>mmi88ion  on  money  orders,  etc. 19,715  10,179  21,766 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage — 

Metropolitan— Water  Supply 159,536  81,215  166,078 

Sewerage 93,715  43,432  84,453 

Hunter  District  Water  Supply   22,584  11,342  19.845 

Public  school  fees   70,693  35,189  73,519 

Pilotage,  harbour  and  light  rates,  and  fees  58,684  25,710  66,259 

Mint  receipts  16,706  6,854  H333 

Miscellaneous  services  97,312  41,206  97,108 

Gross  revenue  from  Services    4,294,814      2,016,809      4,354,790 

Refunds 48,204  27,561  55,180 

Net  revenue  from  Services  4,246,610       1,989,248      4,299,610 

•StzmaBtfascBdedSOOkJiDM.       t  Tmive  montts  ended  SOfeh  Jum. 
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!Oss  reyenue  derived  MumaUy  ftom  each  of  the  principal  services, 
net  revenue  from  all  sources,  from  1880  to  1896,  were  as 


Railwasrs 

1.              and 
Tramways. 

1 

Post  and 
Tele- 
graphs. 

Water 
Supply 

and 
Sewerage 
(Metropo- 
litan and 
HunterX 

Other 
Services. 

Orees 

Revenue 
frotu 

Services. 

Refunds. 

Net  Revenue 

from 

Services. 

:sso 

isSl 
1S82 
1S83 
1884 
1885 
1S86 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
•1895 
tl896 

£ 

1,189,564 
1,459,684 
1,828,094 
2,081,128 
2,302,013 
2,492,691 
2,389,062 
2,510,335 
2,759,280 
2,875,135 
3,013,921 
3,439,283 
3,416,496 
3,253,272 
3,148,720 
1,454,973 
3,156,527 

£ 

286,134 
330,414 
358,525 
403,794 
442,964 
472,564 
486,210 
524,298 
562,909 
597,988 
629,894 
648,553 
650,635 
643,849 
626,864 
316,888 
676,668 

£ 

90,089 
147,071 
232,519 
261,639 
261,253 
275,954 
275,835 
135,989 
270,376 

£ 

118,384 
154,977 
176,466 
181,810 
197,666 
203.208 
214,075 
211,273 
253,300 
304,761 
298,603 
266,197 
263,114 
242,712 
243,395 
108,959 
251,219 

£ 

1,594,082 
1.945,075 
2,363,085 
2,666,732 
2,942,643 
3,168,463 
3,089,347 
3.245,906 
3,665,578 
3,924,955 
4,174,937 
4,605,672 
4,591,498 
4,415,787 
4,294,814 
2,016,809 
4,354,790 

£ 

8,447 
14,743 
15,462 
17,045 
32,368 
3£,648 
42,655 
44,138 
53,312 
55,630 
48,407 
57,422 
58,018 
50,925 
48,204 
27,561 
55,180 

£ 

1,685,635 
1,930,332 
2,347,623 
2,649,687 
2,910,275 
3,128,815 
3,046.692 
3,201,768 
3,612,266 
3,869,325 
4,126,530 
4,548,250 
4,533,480 
4.364.862 
4,246,610 
1,989,248 
4,299,610 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June,    t  Twelve  months  ^ided  SOth  June. 

The  net  revenue  just  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  inhabi- 
tant for  the  same  years,  which  will  be  found  on  page  873.  The 
income  derived  by  the  Government  of  the  country  from  services  has, 
with  little  interruption,  been  steadily  increasing ;  this,  however,  is  only 
what  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  growing  community,  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  income  compared  with  the 
population  has  also  been  fairly  well  sustained,  the  check  since  1892 
being  accounted  for  by  the  general  depression-  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  on  page  873  that  the  rate  per  head  in  1895-6  was  £,Z  7s.  3d. ; 
in  1886,  £3  2s.  lOd. ;  and  in  1880,  £2  3s.  6d.  The  increase  in  the 
ratom  from  services  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  construction 
^  railways,  from  which  three-fourths  of  such  revenue  are  derived. 
Cocapared  with  the  peculation,  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 

is  enormous ;  but  as  much  of  this  production  is  due   to  the 
Less  of  the  territory,  and  not  directly  to  the  labours  of  those  who 

it,  its  value  wiU«  under  present  conditions,  cease  to  increase  at 
same  rate  as  does  the  population;  and,  moreover,  as  the  revenue 


88o  ■•'  ***-^^^- 

rpi^p   I  ,  V  {•"«  ^6  amotmt  of  production,  the 

financ.-.  .   ■•<*«»*'  ^  increase,  but  will  ultimately 

ing  Avit' 

lar^(^  1  "''**-  t^  private  railways,  and  6J  miles  of 

prect  I  I".**'  these  heads  are  those  of  State 

<yress  •  i.  iffiatement  in  the  Auditor-General's 

the  t^  -  -«r-7c"e  yielded  a  small  net  profit,  after 

sol(H  •  >>1  and  1882.     Since  those  periods  the 

any  . ,  .    vf  interest  payable. 

ol ) j  .-  'inr  1 895-6  the  revenue  from  both  services 

sot'  ^.v'^iore  also  shows  an  increase,  the  gain 

arr  .    ^'   xreat   as   the   figures  would   appear  to 

tit  ^s>  paid  only  1*98  per  cent.;  in  1892  and 

sir  .*  :  «^  and  5 '51  per  cent,  respectively;  while 

•r  per  cent.,  and  for  the  year  ended  June, 
^     -f^  was  experienced.     The  questions  of  rail- 
^ .    ^  jmd  expenditure  are  dealt  with  at  length 
.  .^  AMnmunication. 

atf  head  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  include 

^.s^-v^  *c»erating  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the 

^  .  ,     rheae   Boards  form  part  of  the  local  govem- 

^    .   >  jm  open  question  whether  the  receipts  and 

^  .,;  >«ith  them  should  be  included  in  the  general 

.^>  ^*«^«a  which  the  works  have  been  constructed, 

^^ .    i  :Lie  public  debt ;    and  the  interest  payable  is, 

vu»i<fd  as  an  item  of  the  general  accounte. 

^.  <v.urd  was  established  in  1888,  and  the  Hunter 

X*:;.     The  operations  of  the  Boards  are  more  fully 

.    o,»^»».er  dealing  with  local  government. 

^   vut  the  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Money  Order  services 

•"*ir  by  year,  but  so  also  has  the  expenditure.     The 

^     ^     It*  year   ended   December,   1895,  according  to  the 

^     ^%unvs»    were    £776,525 ;   and   the    expenditure  was 

^  C      .  ^  i»;C  *  loss   on    the  year's    transactions   of   XI  15,373. 

^    *.^.x\t  ^31,366,  the  interest  payable    on   the  cost   of 

^.\.^615,   the  interest  on  the  cost  of   construction  of 

"^    *^j^  sj^^  total  loss  during  1895  will  be  found  to  amount 


^,  *  vx"^ 


,^  ^UTf^,   as  far  as  possible,    conducted   on  commercial 

»^ ,  ^.>  uht^less  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the 

VN  >  '^  P^^^  ^^^  *^®  telegraph  to  every  part  of  the  colony 

•^  „»  ,  \3?<*Hliture  which  has  in  each  year  been  in  excess  of  the 

*      ^   '    ,   ^  v^ito  possible  that  the  principle  of  affording  the  benefit 

^  ..V.  ^v^i'^w^P^i*'  communication  to  every  district  in  New  South 

"  '^"**  ^  ^  )^  'adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ultimately  failed  to 
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The  balance  of  the  revenue  collected  under  the  head  df  services 
consists  of  fees  of  office,  public  school  fees,  pilotage  and  harbour  dues, 
and  other  items.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  services,  however,  is 
merely  nominal,  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  nearly  every, 
case  far  exceeds  the  receipts.  The  gross  amount  received  under  each 
head  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1896,  was  : — 

Fees  of  office 94,136 

Public  school  fees    73,519 

Pilotage  and  harbour  dues 66,259 

Other  fees * 17,305 

Total £251,219 


General  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

All  items  which  cannot  rightly  be  placed  under  one  of  the  three  great 
classes  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  **  General  Miscellaneous 
Receipts,"  the  chief  of  which  are  "  Rents,  exclusive  of  land,"  "  Fines  and 
forfeitures,"  '^ Balances,  transfers,  and  repayments,"  and  similar  accounts. 
The  gross  amount  received  under  each  of  the  main  sub-heads,  and  the 
gross  and  net  revenue  received  under  the  general  head,  for  1880  and 
subsequent  years,  were  as  shown  below  : — 


Year. 

Rents 
exclusive 
of  Land. 

Fines  and 
Forfeitures. 

Balances, 
Transfers, 
and 
Repay- 
ments. 

other 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 

Gross 
Revenue 

from 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 

Refunds. 

Net 
Revenue 

from 
General 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

37,337 

12,371 

55,048 

141,662 

246.418 

10,056 

236,.362^ 

1881 

53,785 

14,416 

19,588 

83,262 

171,051 

14,014 

157,0.37 

1882 

55,476 

17,072 

60,586 

96,711 

229,845 

18,015 

211,830 

1883 

45,781 

19,798 

64,686 

125,567 

255,832 

24,212 

231,620* 

1884 

53,185 

21,344 

48,477 

145,744 

268,750 

21,980 

246,770 

1885 

51,258 

22,007 

68,660 

147,877 

289,802 

14,111 

275,691 

1886 

50,502 

20,155 

60,180 

117,026 

247,863 

16,204 

231, 659^ 

1887 

51,095 

18,355 

61,427 

162,483 

293,360 

14,631 

278,729 

1888 

64,073 

18,025 

53,016 

135,504 

270,618 

5,435 

265,183 

1889 

66,825 

15,378 

110,839 

134,212 

327,254 

6,276 

320,978 

1890 

55,652 

15,808 

68,090 

188,719 

328,269 

11,796 

316,473 

1891 

70,643 

19,5.37 

44,481 

112,872 

247,533 

15,034 

232,499 

1892 

98,279 

18,708 

35,744 

93,026 

245,757 

6,499 

239,258 

1893 

88,337 

17,774 

54,669 

89,334 

250,114 

8,755 

241,359 

1894 

81,364 

13,633 

77,576 

120,973 

293,546 

6,857 

286,689 

•1895 

.33,006 

6,431 

33,168 

93,518 

166,123 

2,861 

163,262 

+1896 

70,271 

13,087 

78,196 

153,743 

315,297 

9,605 

305,692 

*  Six  months  ended  80th  June,    t  Twelve  months  ended  90th  June. 
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Heads  of  Expenditurr. 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  expenditure  under  the  more  important 
heads  for  each  financial  year  since  1880.  The  amounts  given  herewith, 
as  well  as  those  shown  on  page  872,  are  exclusive  of  transactions  under 
"  Advances  made,"  which,  as  mentioned  previously,  are  not  items  of 
expenditure  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  : — 


Net  Exp^iditure  on — 


Year. 


Railwajrs 

and 
Tramways. 


Post  and 
Telegraphs 


Water 

Supply  and 

Sewerage 

(Metro- 
politan and 

Hunter). 


Public 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Interest  on 

Public  Debt 

(Funded  and 

Unfunded). 


Other 
Services. 


Total 

Net 
Expenditure. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
♦1895 
+1896 


£ 
790,686 
730,181 
], 015, 803 
1,425,800 
1,558,955 
1,689,917 
1,670,170 
1,658,724 
1,781,876 
1,768,474 
2,013,451 
2,325,712 
2,120,177 
1,868,293 
1,712,515 
864,013 
1,848,749 


£ 

£ 

387,147 

406,473 

429,930 

489,013 

525,00] 

557,096 

591,058 

613,354 

593,437 

16,536 

604,370 

38,168 

625,015 

61,282 

669,390 

64,656 

732,829 

70,492 

751,443 

79,566 

733,042 

75,126 

385.176 

39,681 

726,557 

74,869 

£ 
400,740 
587,578 
623,701 
737,969 
827,290 
762,599 
751,021 
728,835 
683,883 
707,211 
727,910 
770,813 
858,543 
805,330 
738,410 
391,339 
758,199 


£ 

685,094 

685,639 

766,398 

834,145 

1,012,322 

1,262,684 

1,549,679 

1,643,522 

1,702,595 

1.760,274 

1,857,656 

1,874,616 

1,715,096 

2,440,326 

2,255,255 

1,133,566 

2,262,997 


£ 
3,196,648 
3,215,878 
3,319,827 
4,063,441 
4,206,629 
4,082,824 
4,297,:i49 
4,345,482 
3,713,639 
4,122,947 
3,929,355 
4,360,419 
4,434,274 
3,986,700 
3,664,358 
2,030,524 
4,030,848 


£ 
5,460,315 
5,625,749 
6.155,6d9 
7,550,368 
8,130,197 
8,355,120 
8,859,277 
8,989,917 
8,491,966 
9,001,444 
9,214,669 
10,065,606 
9,931,411 
9,931,658 
9,178,706 
4,844,299 
9,702,219 


*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  90fih  June. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  services  named 
has,  generally  speaking,  increased  ;  the  revenue  has  likewise  grown, 
but  not  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  To  establish  i^e  relative  position  of 
each,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  accounts  side  by  side.  The 
figures  given  for  the  public  debt  apply  only  to  interest  expenditure ; 
the  amount  paid  for  redemptions,  which  in  point  of  volume  is  nium' 
portant,  and  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  noanagement  and 
inscription  of  stock  in  London,  including  the  payment  of  dividends,  are 
included  under  the  head  of  "  Other  Services."  The  falling  off  in  the 
expenses  of  the  public  debt  in  1892  was  due  to  the  non-inclusion  of  the 
sum  of  £288,750  paid  in  London  during  September  of  that  year.  The 
advioe  of  this  was  received  by  the  Tr^ury  too  late  to  admit  of  the 
amount  being  charged  to  the  year  mentioned,  and  the  expenditure  for 
1893  was  in  consequence  correspondingly  increased. 
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Expenses  of  Geiteral  Government. 

In  the  figures  already  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony,  it  will 
'••ive  l)eeii  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of  services 
rendered — that  is,  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  the  tramways,  the 
water  supply,  and  other  departments — is  included  in  the  general  revenue. 
This  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  sq  long  as  the  expenditure  includes 
interest  on  the  public  debt  incurred  to  promote  these  services.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  system,  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  services 
referred  to  is  also  included  in  the  expenditure.  The  figures  given  on 
page  884  do  not  admit  of  a  ready  distinction  being  made  between  these 
two  kinds  of  expenditure;  but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  public  accounts,  the  following  statement  has  been 
compiled.  It  shows  the  progress  of  expenditure  as  classified  und^ 
two  headings — ordinary  expenditure  of  general  government,  including 
interest  on  capital  liability  of  services  connected  therewith ;  and  expen- 
diture on  services  practically  outside  the  administration  of  general 
government,  such  as  railways,  tramways,  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter 
District  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  interest  on  capital  liability 
of  each  of  the  services  enumerated.  The  figures  for  the  period  from  1886 
to  1896,  and  the  rates  per  inhabitant,  are  as  follow  : — 


Net  Expenditure. 

Year. 

On  General  Oovernment. 

On  servioes  practically  outside  General 
Government. 

Total. 

Per  inhabitant. 

•      Total. 

Per  Inhabitant. 

£ 

£    B.  d. 

£ 

£    B.  d. 

1886 

6,037,641 

6    4    7 

2,821,636 

2  18    2 

1887 

6,012,290 

5  19    8 

2,977,627 

2  19    4 

1888 

5,293,763 

5    2    2 

3,198,203 

3    19 

1S89 

5,735,473 

5    7    7 

3,265,971 

3    1    3 

1890 

5,616,824 

5    1  11 

3,597,845 

3    5    4 

1891 

6,113,196 

5    6  11 

3,952,420 

3    9    1 

1892 

6,267,810 

5    6    1 

3,663,601 

3    2    0 

1893 

6,003,848 

4  19    3 

3,927,810 

3    4  10 

1S94 

5,548,131 

4    9    8 

3,630,575 

2  18    8 

♦1895 

3,046,342 

2    8    4 

1,797,957 

1    8    7 

tl896 

5,926,556 

4  12    9 

3,775,663 

2  19    1 

*  Six  monthB  ended  30th  June. 


t  Tirelye  months  ended  30th  June. 
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Undpr  the  heading  of  the  expenses  of  general  government  are  in- 
cluded civil,  military,  and  legal  expenditure,  and  the  cost  of  the  post 
and  telegraph  services,  education,  and  such  public  works  as  are  con- 
structed out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  also  the  interest  payable  where  the 
proceeds  of  loans  have  been  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  their  construction. 
The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  on  account  of  some  of  these 
services,  viz.,  postal  and  telegraphic,  educational,  and  others  of  less 
importance,  has  either  been  stationary  or  declining. 

The  general  tendency  in  progressive  communities  is  for  the  cost  of 
government  per  inhabitant  to  decline  as  population  increases;  the 
operation  of  this  law  is  traceable  in  the  figures  just  given.  During  the 
period  embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  has  varied 
between  £4  9s.  8d.  and  £6  4s.  7d.,  the  years  with  the  least  expenditure 
per  inhabitant  being  1894  and  1896,  and  those  with  the  highest^  1886 
and  1887.  The  position  of  the  State  as  the  constructor  of  small  local 
works  prevents  that  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  general  government 
which  is  so  desirable,  and  the  absence  of  a  law  placing  the  responsibility 
upon  the  districts  concerned  has  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  upon  works  only  locally  important  and  not  strictly  chargeable  to 
the  public  revenue. 


Special  Suspense  Accounts. 

The  Centennial  Park  and  the  General  Post  Office  New  Street  Resump- 
tion Accounts  have  been  made  Special  Suspense  Accounts.  The  former 
was  first  operated  upon  during  1887,  and  continued  part  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund  Account  till  1894,  when  it  was  placed  in 
suspense;  and  the  latter  was  opened  in  1890,  and  formed  part  of  the 
same  account  till  1892,  when  it  was  similarly  dealt  with.  The  Centen- 
nial Park  account  was  established  under  the  Centenary  Celebration  Act 
of  1887,  and  the  other  account  under  an  Act  passed  in  1889,  which  was 
amended  in  1892.  The  first-mentioned  Act  provided  for  resumption  of 
a  large  area  of  land  close  to  Sydney,  640  acres  of  which  were  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  Centennial  Park,  and  the  residue  to  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  used  in  reducing  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the 
Paik.  The  latter  Act  provided  for  the  resumption  of  certain  areas  for 
the  widening  and  general  improvement  of  the  street  facing  the  General 
Post  Office.  The  balance  of  the  land  not  required  for  public  purposes 
was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  set  against  the  expenditure 
incurred  for  resumptions  and  alterations. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  subjoined  table  that  no  sales  have  been 
effected  under  the  Centennial  Park  Account ;  the  area  available  for 
disposal,  however,  was  being  prepared  for  subdivision  during  1895. 
Under  the  other  Account  a  portion  of  the  land  has  been  sold,  and  the 
balance,  which  occupies  a  very  choice  position,  is  being  held  pending  $ 
more  favourable  time  for  disposal.     The  large  overdraft  to  each  account 


"•iE  ACCOUNT.                          887 
-.    The  poBitlon  of  each  accouBt 

■  funeral  Port  Offlce  New  Btml 

Reeripta. 

P^menti. 

£ 

£ 

.■2.V) 
1.617 

8,811 

24 

27,216 

102,523 

159,648 
177,730 
87,815 
29,947 

16,0*7 

135.574 

604,812 

t        224,372 

I>r. 

£469,238 

3«id«d30UiJuiie. 

t  Twelve  mo 

tha 

ended  30th  June. 

TbDBT   FUNDfl. 

Account  forms  a  very  important  division  of  the  public 

iinly  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  volume 

itfd  funds,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

re  operated  opon  in  conjunction  with  the  general  financea  of 

■, .    To  show  the  growing  importance  of  the  Trust  Account,  the 

^  table  has  been  compiled.     In  1871  the  amount  at  cre<)it  was 

.10;  in  1881,  £1,671,183;  in  1891,  £4,997,055  ;  at  the  close  of 

£(■,,544,001  ;  and  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  the  very  large  amoont 

r.<>57,741 — an  increase  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  £1,113,740  :— 


eluded  -'w'  - -'.■.■or,741  at  credit  at  Ihe  nuddJe 

f^J^^  .  I  _:»«iiiuieou8  diameter;  dte  la^eab 

atruct.  I  "  V --.  .x^.unt  of  ^4,090,894  ;  the  deposit 

PTOeei-d-  '■  -      ■  '"^  ^1,265,000 ;  the  Civil  Servi« 

Thg       '  '  -ue  MasterinEquitj's  Acconniof 

serv-ice  -^    -'™^  •**  ^375,000.      A   complete 

inip^j.^;'^'  -     «  found  on  page  889.     The  Trust 

'rii  —    (jcned  with  the  Treasury  by  depart- 

gover,  --—    ^   ^^   provisions  o£  an  Act  of  ihe 

opei'.T  *~'--  '?"  pi^Wic  bodies  or  cwnpajiies.    The 

perJQ,  -  T-  i  ue  first  kind,  coniprifling  £6,363,741, 

betw,  ~*    ''"*  ■  '^^  vcJuntaiy  depofiits  amount  to 

per  i  .-■-•?  ^^^  total  being  the  deposit  of  (he 

ami  ■      — ■■■    V  Lies  of  £1,265,000  already  mentioBed, 

■Woi               *  ....        ■    '-^   Sydney  University,    the  Challis  aod 

■wjj  ^    ..---:     jii'-cnting   respectively  to  £25,000  and 

«r  ';  . 

t7  ,,.-:-  •■■-■oont  upon  which  the  Treasury  is  free  to 

^'' '.'  rT-    ■    '      ■"'  "^^t*^*^  ^  ^^^  Consolidated  Revenue  in 

f"'"*" '      ,  , ,     ■  -.;<  Funds  form  a  strong  reserve  on  which  the 

_..,-. Iii>.     -^^    ^^     wSL   ^  time   of  need.      The  great  bulk  of  the 

"  "'?''\  .-■--"-    1  ..■■.-■  invested  or  not;  but  the  power  to  use  these 

'  ''    '    ^  ->    --  -  "  •■•^'  ^  effect  a  saving  of  interest,  as  similar 

-;;.iM>        ^    ^^    _^  jiuiks    could  not  be    obtained  under   such 

j,,uii3i'    ^^    ^^^    ^  jj^  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 

"""       V  en    T"->  "^  been  a  strong  temptation  to  eatrav^ance, 

..u--ir\ux-  ^^       ^^^  ^^  j^^^  j^^^  possible  to  hav«  had  the  lai^ 

*  ■"'  _,„. :,  .p  v-c  Tvvttnue  that  has  becoma  so  marked  a  feature 

.    ^.;   ^  »..    M  >»jo  890,  aanm  of  X2,777,584  was  advanced 

'^'  ^,^    '.-T->  r,T  the  purpose  of  taking  up  Treasury  Bills 

~^       i  .,..ii>H  «!■.'•;  :he  advances  to  the  Special  Suspense  Accounts 

~  *■  ■  _.    .   .  ,    1-  ■  «J>11  sum  was  advanced  to  meet  liabilities  of 

.  ^    ~,    ,>.,-.. .n.  «*.rs.    Against  these  advances,  however,  muat  be 

.",     ,^^      Vu-ATv-e  of    the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  viz., 


a.r  he  divided  into  two  classes — tJiose  comiug  under 
.Vudit  Act,  and  subject  to  the  direct  operations  of 

*,«»  not  subject  to  that  Act,  and  operated  upon  bj 
luunes  they  stand.  Unlike  the  accounts  belonging 
««,  the  femHs  not  subject  to  t^  Audit  Act  do  uo^ 

-■■   ■■(  ill''  pulilic  .■u'ijiiunt  ;  jievei-theltaa,  for  general 
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foUowing  table,  which  also  diova  how  the  various  funds  stood  invested, 
and  the  amount  at  credit  on  the  30th  June,  18%  : — 


*t 

A»™« 

A=™-««»».«W. 

Btant 

i^^ 

OnwUdi 

}    J.SOI) 


a,7BG,U7    t,HI6.M> 


jiTfisi '    &io,eu 


37S.0M 

376,000 

8.aM 

<MM2 

T,«« 

7,4TO 

3ia,(»i 

27e,no 

8e,m 

turn 

•4,611 

M,nB 

tl.TM 

H.»Si 

l.«3 

i.ea3 

8.WB 

8,616 

4,«SB 

*,« 

f*;.^ 

Sls,ii» 

l.-.l,916 

:u>l^u 

7.«7,7.l 

4,a'ia,MS 

''*-"■*"■' 

902,725 
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With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  sum  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  a  general  rate  of  4  per  cent 
was  allowed  to  31st  December,  1894,  on  all  funds  entitled  to  interest 
On  the  1st  January,  1895,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  on  all 
accounts  except  those  on  which  the  old  rates  could  not  be  altered  till  the 
terms  of  the  existing  arrangements  had  expired. 

The  table  just  given  does  not,  however,  fully  illustrate  the  uses  to 
which  the  trust  funds  have  been  put  j  the  following  figures  are  necessary 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  an  important  phase  of  the  public  accounts. 
On  the  30th  June,  1896,  of  trust  funds  there  were  invested  in — 

£ 
Debentures,  Stock,  and  Miscellaneous  Securities 2,047,959 

Treasury  Bills  2,777,584 

Fiixed  Deposits  in  Banks 550,000 

Advances  to  revenue  to  enable  General  Post  Office 
New  Street  Eesumption  and  Centennial  Park 
Accounts  to  be  kept  in  suspense 693,610 

Advanced  to  General  Loan  Account 1,500,000 

Used  for  general  purposes 565,118 

£8,134,271 
Tje88  Cr.  Balance,  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund 476, 530 

Total £7,657,741 

As  shown  in  a  foregoing  table,  no  interest  is  paid  on  X902,725 
belonging  to  trust  accounts  deposited  with  the  Treasury  ;  while  on  the 
£4,825,543,  in  debenture  stock  and  Treasury  bills,  the  annual  payment 
is  <£1 66,861,  or  at  the  rate  of  <£3  9s.  Id.  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  according  to 
the  rates  of  interest,  was  as  follows  : — 


Securities,  etc. 

Rate  of  Interest  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3 

3J 

4 

4i 

5 

ToUL 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue 

£ 
2,389,084 

«  •  •  ■ 

•  >  •  » 

180,000 
20,000 
50,000 

•  •  •  • 

888,345 

£ 

170,000 

£ 
388,500 

403,249 
1,147,260 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

224,400 
696,128 

£ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

175,000 

£ 
23,050 

£ 
2,777,584 

403,249 

Funded  Stock- 
New  South  Wales,  4  per  cents 

New  South  Wales  Funded  Stock  (56  Vic, 

No.  1.) 

„       (59Vic.,No.6) 
„                1924  Stock    

1,147,280 

180,000 
20,000 

1925     ,,        

50,000 

Debentures  and  Miscellaneous  Securities 

Uninvested  bearinflr  interest 

247,450 
1,929,473 

3,527  429 

170,000 

2,859,537 

175,000 

23,050 

6,755,016 
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1  > 


the  Treasury  to  place  at  fixed  deposit  the 

(^  not  invested  and  held  in  excess  of  immediate 

lint  so  deposited  was  £550,000,  viz.,  £400,000 

?>outh  Wales,  and  £150,000  with  the  City  Bank 

Mi^^  to  the  present  rates,  the  amount  of  interest 

posits  would  be  £13,500 ;  the  rates,  however,  are 

according  to  the  state  of  the  working  account  of  the 

■  total  amount  of  interest  received  by  the  Treasury 

t     ended    June,    1896,    on    fixed    deposits    and    other 

c£3 2,801,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  earned  by 

.iiig  to  the  Trust  Account. 

Hinds  under  the  Audit  Act  remaining  unclaimed  for  a 
>\ 0  years,  and  balances  of  intestate  and  probate  estates  un- 
ci- a  lapse  of  six  ye^rs,  are  transferred  and  surrendered  to  the 
tl  Revenue,  and  no  person  can  legally  claim  moneys  so  dealt 
•vertheless,  the  Treasury  invariably  recognises  and  pays  in  all 
.  ,i«»re  an  otherwise  valid  claim  can  be  shown.    The  amount  trans- 
it) the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  each  of  the  last  ten  and  a  half 
is  given  below  ;  the  figures  ai*e  gross,  as  the  sum  refunded  cannot 
^iven,  but  this  is  by  no  means  considerable  in  any  one  year  : — 


^"•(1 


Year. 

Amount. 

1 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1886 

26,499 

1892 

13,767 

1887 

18,247 

1893 

15,194 

1888 

22,101 

1894 

12,659 

1889 

52,735 

•1895 

18,017 

1890 

20,607 

tl896 

36,276 

1891 

16,713 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


LoAX  Appropriations. 

All  items  of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  loan  are  authorised 
under  an  Appropriation  Act,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary 
expenditure  chargeable  to  the  general  revenue ;  a  separate  Act,  however, 
must  be  passed  before  the  money  so  appropriated  can  be  lawfully 
borrowed.  There  is  a  further  restriction  ta  the  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  from  loans  or  revenue,  in  the  operation  of  the  Public  Works 
Act  of  1888.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  carrying  out  all  works  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
£20,000,  except  those  connected  with  military  and  naval  defence  and 
the  maintenance  of  railways,  is  referred  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  appointed  during 
the  first  Session  of  each  Parliament.     The  Committee  investigates  and 
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reporte  to  Parliament,  and  the  Assembly  by  resolution  declares  whether 
it  is  expedient  or  not  to  carry  oat  the  proposed  -work;  and  if  tiie 
declaration  is  in  the  affirmative,  a  Bill  embodying  such  resoltEdon  has  to 
be  passed  before  the  authorisation  is  absolute.  The  Loan  Acts  of  18% 
authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £2,271,376  for  services  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Sernces. 


Amount — 


For  which 
no  provision  is 

made  for 
Sinkii^FoDd. 


For  which 
provision  is 

madef<»r 
Sinking  Fund. 


TotiL 


to 


Kftilways — 

Kxisting  Lines 

Construction  Branch : 

Tramways — 

Conversion  of    Existing  System 
Electric 

Construction  of  New  Electric  Lines 

Harbours  and  Rivers 

Soweraji^e  Construction 

MetropoliUn  Water  Supplyand  Sewerage 
Hunter    District    Water    Supply    and 

Sewerage   - 

Water  Conservation  and  Lrigation    

Public   Watering    Places  and  Artesian 

Boring 

Crovermnent  Architect 

B.oads  and  Bridges 

Department  of  Lemds — 

Hay  Lrigation  Works 

Clearing  and  Improving  Crown  Lands 
Department  of  Mines —  | 

Water  Supplies  for  Mining  Town- 
ships, Assay  Works,  AgncnltnnL, 
Colleges,  etc ! 

Resumption,  etc.,  Jenolan  Caves. 

MiaoeUaneoua  Services — 

Technical  Colleges,  School  Buildings, 
etc    

Telegnqphs  and  TelqphaneB 

Military  Wori^s ~. 


900,000 
144,450 


150,000 
130,500 
343,200 
130,110 
233,500 

15,000 
100,000 

26,000 

165,003 

54,690 

10,000 


45,000 


54,000 
70,000 
26,000 


Totad  for  Works. 1,997,463 


Td  meet  5  per  cent.  Debentures  due  1897 

Total  Loans  AntbodoKd  dnxing  1896 


55,800 
3,000 
3,000 


50,913 
64,410 


25,000 


6,000 


206,123 


300,000 
144^450 


150,000 
130,500 
399,000 
133,110 
236,500 

15,000 
100,000 

26,000 
215,916 
119,100 

10,000 
25,000 


45,000 
6,000 


54,000 
70,000 
26,000 


2,205,576 


65,800 


.    2,271,376 
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It  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  redeeming  a  portion  of 

■10  proposed  loan  by  a  sinking  fund.     This  principle  of  redemption 

iVom  revenue   has  been  applied  to  expenditure  on  works  or  services 

whose  value  will  disappear  by  the  time  the  loan  out  of  the  proceeds  of 

which  they  were  constructed  falls  due. 

The  Loan  Appropriations  for  each  year  from  1875tol896  are  given 
in  the  subjoined  table,  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended  on  public 
works  being  distinguished  from  those  required  for  redemption  of  pre- 
vious loans : — 


Amount  authorised — 

Year. 

For  Public  Worka 
and  Services. 

For  Redemption 
of  Loans. 

Total. 

1875 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 
1877 
1878 

2,236,000 
1,120,000 

2,236,000 
1,120,000 

1879 

7,352,768 
1,262,000 
8,807,500 

1 

7,352,768 

1880 
1881 

1,262,000 
8,807,500 

1882 

1883 
1884 
1885 

2,000,000 
14,388,303 

2,000,000 
14,358,303 

1886 

3,115,393 

3,115,393 

1887 

1888 
1S89 
1890 
1891 

3,641,305 
4,.366,696 
4,982,957 

1,390,600 

723,200 

2,038,800 

6,031,905 
5,089,896 
7,021,757 

1892 

1,414,568 
839,806 
1,690,662 
1,555,200 
2,205,576   • 

• 

1,414,568 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

40,000 
832,000 
977,400 

65,800 

879,806 
2,522,662 
2,532,600 
2,271,376 

Loan  Appropriations  are  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually 
required  for  expenditure,  and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  beyond 
obtaining  Parliamentary  sanction  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in 
regard  to  loans  authorised  to  be  raised,  and  the  last  statement  of  public 
accounts  shows  that  loans  to  the  extent  of  some  eleven  millions  were 
authorised,  the  bulk  of  which  will  in  all  probability  never  be  issued. 

Loan  Account. 

The  Loan  account  was  not  established  until  1853,  although  the 
system  of  raising  money  by  loans  was  introduced  as  early  as  1842. 
The  first  ten  loans   of  the  colony,  which  were  issued  under  Gazette 

2o  ' 
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notices  for  immigmtion  pen-poses,  ^^Fete  rttised  on  the  security  of  the 
Land,  or,  as  it  wats  called,  the  Territoriafl  Itev^nue ;  but  only  £329,700 
was  retleemed  from  that  source,  the  halance  being  made  a  Hability  of 
the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  as  such  eventually  included  in  the  Loan 
Account  under  the  head  of  B^demptions.  From  1853  to  1870  tihe 
proceeds  of  loans  were  pud  into  and  formed  part  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  ;  but  during  the  year  last  mentioned  a  different 
prindple  was  introduced,  and  a  separate  account  was  opened  apart  from 
Revenue  for  each  loan  floated,  while  the  amount  then  at  credit  of  the 
old  loans  continued  to  be  operated  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  Revenue 
Account  until  1^91,  wlicn  the  account  was  finally  closed.  The  system 
ol  separate  Loan  Accounts  continued  for  about  nine  years ;  but  in 
1S7S^,  under  authority  of  tbe  Loan  Fund  Amalgamation  Act,  the  nine 
sep^urate  Loan  Funds  then  existing  were  merged  into  one  '^General 
Loan  Accvmnt,''  into  which  also  the  proceeds  of  all  loans  thereafter 
raised  were  to  be  paid.  The  present  system  is  open  to  technical  objec- 
tive, as  it  admits  of  the  expenditure  of  money  on  services  for  which  no 
lc«n  has  been  raised ;  but  it  has  the  great  merit  of  saving  interest,  and 
r^Hivioriii^  unnecessary  the  raising  of  loans  when  the  Treasury  has  large 
sum§  in  hand,  the  proceeds  of  former  loans. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  df  loans  raised  from  the  com- 
monooment  of  the  Loan  Account  to  the  30th  June,  1896,  and  the 
prvHXHHis  available  for  expenditure  : — 

Tr««8ury  Bills,  Debentures,  Inscribed  and  Funded  Stock 

solil  from  1842  to  Ist  January,  1895 ,.  £74,673,353 

Pisoimnt,  bonus,  and  charges    2,834,805 

Net  amount  realised , £71,838,548 

Add  not  amount  transferred  from  Consolidated  Revenue  to 

luako  good  amount  shoit-raised  ^.^ 128,007 

Aild  amount  recovered  for  Fire  Insuranoe^-Hawkesbury 

Agricultural  College 1,613 

Add  amount  advanced  from  Consolidated  Revenue 1,500,000 


^mm 


£73,468,068 
Xa^hh  proccuds  of  old  loans  not  included  in  Loan  Account  ...  724,733 


Sum  available  for  expenditure £72,743,335 

Tlio  \m)  to  which  the  sum  just  stated  was  put  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
\^\fl  iaiiln.  1 1  will  be  observed  that  a  sum  of  £10,099,230  for  redemption 
ol'  Itwiw  \n  included  in  the  total ;  this  amount  was  not,  of  course,  an 
Uftn  of  oxponditure,  but  it»  inclusion  is  necessary  to  fully  account  for 


the  total  of  £72,743,335,  in  which  tiaiEe  original  loans  as  well  as  the 
redemption  loans  were  included  ; — 

Ei^pended  on —  £ 

BaUwaya    37,961,105 

Tramways 1,838,868 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 666,640 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 7,416,604 

Wharves 1,487,849 

DDckB 318,406 

Harbours  and  Rivers   1,922,898 

IPublic  Buildings   2,391,677 

Beads  and  Bridges  «...  929,523 

Fortifications  and  Military  Works  1,230,904 

Immigration ^ 194,430 

Public  Instruction— School  Buildings,  etc 389, 820 

Works  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation 49,856 

£56,998,569 
Bedemptions — 

Loans  redeemed  from  Proceeds  of  New  Loans   ...£9,199,230 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Bevenue  paid  off  900,000 

10,099,230 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue  current    2,777,584 

•Credit  Balance  of  Loon  Account  on  30th  June,  1896  2,867,952 

Total  (as  shown  on  previous  page) ^  ». £72,743,335 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  amount  of  £66,998,569  shown 
in  the  above  statement,  £49,889,462,  or  88  per  cent.,  has  been  expended 
on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or  capable  of  yielding  revenue 
towards  meeting  the  charges  for  inteifost  Besides  the  sum  just  referred 
to,  £5,633,918  has  been  spent  on  other  works  of  a  permanent  nature, 
such  as  roads  and  bridges,  improvements  to  harbours  and  rivers,  light- 
houses, schools,  and  public  buildings,  which,  though  not  directly  pro- 
ductive, have  been  undertaken  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
cf  the  colony,  and  for  facilitating  settlement.  The  balance  of 
£56,998,569,  viz.,  £1,475,189,  has  been  expended  on  unproductive  ser- 
vices, the  items  being  £1,230,904  for  fortifications  and  military  works, 
£49,855  for  public  works  in  Queensland  prior  to  separation,  and 
£194,430  for  the  promotion  of  immigration.  The  figures  last  given 
represent  the  expenditure  on  immigration  under  responsible  govern- 
ment, prior  to  the  assumption  of  which  £724,733  was  expended  on  this 
service,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  £919,163  for  the  encouragement 
of  immigration. 
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•The  loan  expenditure l^n  account  of  the  various  services  from  1892  to 
1896  was  as  follows  : — 


Head  of  Service. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


•1895. 


Tele- 


Directly  productive — 

Railways  

Tramways     

Telegraphs      and 
phones   

Water  Supply  .... 

Sewerage  

Wharfs 

Docks    

Harbours,  Rivers,  Navigation 
Public  Works  and  Buildings. . 

Roads  and  Bridges 

Harbour  Defences  and  Warlike 

materials  

Naval  Station,  Port  Jackson.. 
Forestry — Improving     Forest 

Reserves   

Compensation  for  Cancellation 

of  Sale  or  Lease — Mining 

Act 


£ 
1,795,687 
39,240 

25,837 
271,582 
281,462 

47,837 

1,360 

136,143 

247,654 

90,027 

54,478 
23,373 


Less  repayment  to  credit  of 
Votes,  etc 


Municipal  Works  taken  over 
by  the  State 

Actual  Expenditure    

Loans  repaid  by  New  Loans... 

Nominal  Expenditure    


3,014,680 


3,014,680 


3,014,680 
1,799,100 


4,813,780 


£ 
987,375 
155,955 

15,985 
184,047 
153,884 

18)692 

2 

129,140 

154,951 

63,305 

17,128 
34,669 

£ 
508,069 
93,766 

5,202 
145,117 
209,558 
140,953 

'89,348 
60,957 
28,097 

15,183 
33,796 

£ 
235,245 
16,108 

7,442 

107,739 

87,288 

24,977 

i()8,757 

38,136 

5,820 

2,414 
9,210 

13,489 

1,915,133 
1,553 

1,330,046 

656,625 

1,913,580 
16,000 

1,330,046 

656,625 
2,600 

1,929,680 
40,300 

1,330,046 
1,250,400 

659,125 
821,900 

1,969,880 

2,580,446 

1,481,025 

£ 
378,094 
8,031 

36,709 
206,094 
174,808 

42,667 


149,657 

168,000 

40,992 

17,630 
4,345 

39,518 


4,353 
1,270,898 


1,270,898 

9,700 

1,280,598 
1.224,200 

2,504,798 


*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  80th  June. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement,  the  proceeds  of  loans  were 
devoted  to  services  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
expenditure  was  for  the  construction  of  works  likely  to  be  revenue- 
bringing,  or  for  services  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  colony.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  there  has  been  some 
expenditure  on  works  and  services  for  which  there  will  be  in  a  few  years 
no  substantial  assets  remaining.  Items  of  this  kind  it  is  intended  in 
future  to  pay  for  altogether  out  of  revenue,  or  if  out  of  loans,  to  provide 
for  their  ultimate  payment  out  of  revenue  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

In  the  early  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the  expenditure  was 
moderate,  loans  were  hard  to  raise,  and  interest  high ;  but  latterly,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted  became  favourable, 
especially  since  1875,  few  of  the  colonies  set  any  bounds  to  their  require- 
ments. It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old  experience,  the  opportunity 
engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  purses  of  the  investors  tempted  the 
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colonies  to  undue  borrowing  and  lavish  expenditure.  What  is  termed  a 
"vigorous  public  works  policy"  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  works 
were  pressed  forward  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not  have 
been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held  back  until  the  growth  of  population 
warranted  their  construction.  The  plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful 
in  many  ways,  but  is  most  apparent  in  the  construction  of  not  a  few 
branch  railways  in  outlying  and  sparsely-settled  districts  which  do  not 
pay  even  their  working  expenses,  with  the  consequence  that  the  interest 
on  loan  capital  has  to  be  met  out  of  general  revenue,  and  in  some 
instances  the  present  generation  will  pass  away  before  this  condition 
of  affairs  will  be  remedied.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  unwise  or  improvident  expenditure,  it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has  been  well  expended.  In 
some  instances,  as  the  subsequent  pages  show,  it  will  be  years,  taking  a 
most  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  before  the  revenue-producing  works 
as  a  whole  will  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses  and 
interest ;  nevertheless,  a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  \vhich 
surround  Australasian  settlement  will  demonstrate  that  in  some  instances 
the  construction  of  these  works  was  justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  ultimately  be  self-supporting,  they  have  already 
materially  assisted  in  developing  the  country's  resources,  and  have  largely 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  estate. 

The  loan  expenditure,  exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  redemp- 
tions, during  each  year  and  up  to  the  end  of  each  period  since  1880, 
was  as  follows : — 


XjT^k^k^ 

During  each  year. 

At  the  close  of  each  year. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Per  inhabitant. 

Amount. 

Per  inhabitant. 

£ 

£    8.   d. 

£ 

£    8.     d. 

1880 

]  ,668,638 

2    5     8 

16,395,351 

21  18     5 

1881 

2,397,368 

3    2    8 

18,792,719 

24    0     7 

1882 

2,832,759 

3  10  11 

21,625,478 

26  10    8 

1883 

3,265,711 

3  15  10 

24,891,189 

28  18    0 

1884 

3,674,706 

4    3    2 

28,565,895 

31  11    4 

1885 

3,896,145 

4    4    0 

32,462,040 

34    3    9 

1886 

3.766,356 

3  17    8 

36,228,396 

36  12    5 

1887 

1,965,019 

1  19     1 

38,193,415 

37    8    8 

1888 

2,076,307 

2    0    1 

40,269,722 

38    6    3 

1889 

1,464,900 

17    6 

41,734,622 

38  U     7 

1890 

2,299,751 

2    1    9 

44,034,373 

39    5    0 

1891 

4,750,167 

4    3    1 

48,784,540 

41  17    3 

1892 

3,014,680 

2  11    0 

51,799,220 

43    5    0 

1893 

1,929,580 

1  11  11 

53,728,800 

43  18    4 

1894 

1,330,046 

1     1    6 

55,058,846 

43  19  11 

•1895 

659,125 

0  10    7 

55,717,971 

43  18    9 

+1896       » 

1,280,598 

1    0    1 

56,998,569 

44    3  10 

*  Six  mouths  ended  SOth  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  SOth  June. 


k. 
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PreviouB  to  1875  the-  loaa..  €Kpwlali£ux»  q&  t«OBi»  wa»  laodfiraln,  aoii 
oalls  for  no  special  commeiitu  Usa.  Idie-  year  nuanod^  howcfrar,  the-amevnt 
spent  was  more  than  double  that  of  1874^  and  that  year  may  be  coib 
sidered  the  starting-point  of  the  vigorous  public  works  policy  already 
alluded  to.  The  figures  in  the  table  speak,  for  themselves,  in  r^vd 
to  the  year  1891,  and  in  some  degree  to  1892,  it  may  be  as  well  to- note 
that  there  was  a  large  expenditure  on  account  of  quadrupling  a  poctioii 
of  the  main  line  in  the  metropolitan  area — a  work  of  urgent  neceisitj, 
without  which  the  Railway  Commissioners  professed  themselves  unaUe 
to  work  with  safety  and  efficiency  the  large  interests  entrusted  to  than. 
Besides  this  expenditure,  a  sum  of  .£1,000,000  was  expended  on  recoii' 
struction  of  rolling  stock  and  permcuient  way,  which,  being  for  renewals^ 
was  properly  a  charge  against  working  expenses,  but  the  sum  was 
advanced  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  General  Loan  Aceount  in 
accordance  with  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  be  repaid  by  diein 
presumably  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways  under  their  control — 
the  annual  payment  in  redemption  of  the  advance  b^ng  fixed  at 
£75,000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  this  chapter 
that  the  railways  do  not  at  present  earn  suffici^it  to  meet  the  whole 
of  the  annual  interest  chargeable  on  the  debt  liability,  so  that  the 
payment  of  the  instalment  in  the  manner  provided  is  an  imposBibiiitj^ 
and  although  the  sum  of  £75,000  appears  in  the  public  accounts:  as 
being  repaid  from  railway  earnings,  it  is  in  reality  a  charge  on  the 
general  revenue  of  the  colony. 

The  growth  of  the  loan  expenditure,  so  marked  in  the  past  decade, 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  continued,  as  apart  from  the  salutary  check 
imposed  by  the  investigations  of  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  railway  construction,  for  which  most  of  the 
loans  have  been  raised,  will  in  the  future  be  confined  to  perfecting  the 
various  systems  in  operation,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  coast 
lines  north  and  south. 

Public  Debt. 

When  in  1831  it  was  decided  to  abolish  the  system  of  free  land 
grants,  and  to  dispose  of  the  public  estate  by  auction  in  lieu  of  private 
tender,  it  was  also  decided  that  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  i^ould  be  paid 
into  what  was  called  the  Land  Fund,  from  which  were  to  be  paid  the 
charges  incident  to  the  introduction  of  immigrants ;  and  it  was  from  the 
inability  of  the  Land  Fund  to  meet  these  charges  that  the  public  debt 
of  New  South  Wales  first  had  its  rise.  From  1831  to  1841  the  Land 
Fund  was  sufficient,  but  in  the  year  last  named  the  engagements  for 
immigration  purposes  were  so  heavy  that  it  became  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  Fund  in  some  way,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  decided  by  the 
Governor  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  Territorial  or  Land  Revenue. 
Accordingly,  on  the  28th  December,  1841,  a  debenture  loan  of  £49,000 
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■WOK  issued  locally  under  Gaa^tU  notice.  Tbis  lo&n  was  issued  during 
1842  in  two  instalments,  the  nominal  rates  of  inbercet  being  5^  and 
4d.  per  cent.  Fespectively  per  dienL  The  loan  at  the  higher  rate  n'as 
I'aised  at  par,  and  the  other  at  a  discount  of  2  per  cent.  This  was  the  first 
loan  floated  in  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  first  raised  by  auy  of  the 
Australasian  Govemmenta.  Including  those  just  mentioned,  there  were 
issued  between  the  years  18il  and  18o5  tea  loans,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £705,200,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  the 
furtheranceof  immigration.  Debentures  representing  these  immigration 
loans  were  redeemed  to  the  value  of  £329,700  from  the  Territorial 
Revenue,  while  the  balance  of  £375,500  was  taken  over  as  a  liability 
on  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony,  and  ultimately  became  incor- 
porated in  the  public  debt.  In  addition  to  the  Immigration  Loans, 
there  were  others,  six  in  number,  authorised  by  Acts  of  CounciL 
These  were  not  all  issued  until  after  responsible  govenunent  was  pro- 
claimed. Under  the  authority  of  the  above  mentioned  Acts,  the  first 
instalment  of  a  loan  for  £683,300  was  placed  on  the  London  market 
during  the  years  1854  and  1855.  This  was  the  first  Australasian  loan 
issued  in  England,  and  the  forerunner  of  numerous  others,  representing 
a  liability  of  nearly  £323,000,000  outstanding  in  189G. 


Growth  of  Debt. 

The  Public  Debt  in  November,  1855,  when  responsible  goveiiiment 
proclaimed,    was   £1,000,800,    distributed    under   the  following 


heads  : — 


Raised  on  the  Security  ot  Territorinl  Eevenue— 

louiugratioii £423,000 

Sydney  Railway  Company's  Loan    217,S0Q 

RMsad  tta  the  Swurity  of  General  Revenue— 

AnuHmt  for  Sydney  Sewerage     JM,90O 

„      „    Sydney  "Water  Supply 28,000 

,,      „    EUilways 256,400 

„      „    PabUc  Works    21,000 

Total £1,000,800 


Of  the  total  shown  above,  £47,500  was  redeemed  out  of  the  Territorial 

Revenue ;  the  remainder,  although  afterwards  nominally  redeemed  by 
M-w  loans,  in  reality  forma  part  of  the  eiisting  public  debt. 

Tlie  debt  outstanding  at  cseh  iiniuqueiinial  period  is  given  in  the 
sni^oined  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  appetite  for  borrowing 
*■■     '  i  with  the  gro«-th  of  pujiulation.      From  1850  to  1860  tJte 

ise  of  indf;bte^lnesswaa  £370,000;  from  1860  to 


PUBLIC  Fin.' 


I>reTiouB  to  1875  th&  loaa  ecpnidii 
oalla  for  no  special  aommeat.     In  tdie  ; 
apeni;  was  more  than  double  that  of    1 
aidered  the  starting-point  o£  the  vi;, 
alluded  to.      The  figures  in  the  tabl 
to  the  year  1891,  and  in  aome  degrc 
that  there  -waa  a  targe  expeaditnre  < 
of  the  main  line  in  the  metropolii ; 
without  which  the  Railway  Comiii  ■ 
to  work  with  safety  and  efficiency 
Besides  this  expenditure,  a  sum   ■ 
stniction  of  rolling  atock  ami  pf'i 
wae  properly  a  charge   against 
advanced  to  the  Commissioner 
accordance  with  a  special  Act 
presumably  out  of  the  earnin' 
the  annual  payment  in    red' 
£75,000.      It  has  been  poir 
that  the  railwaya  do  net  nt 
of  the  annual  interest  cli;i 
payment  of  the  instalment  i 
and   although  the  sum  of 
being  repaid  from  rail"'n\ 
general  revenue  of  the  col 

The  growth  of    he 
is  hardly  Uk  ly   m 


-.  from  1880  to  1 


;  since  1880,  the  period  covered 
-  the  more  important  particulars 
.  .1  the  public  loan  accounts.  The 
-  Iwen  placed  against  the  year  in 
.■,,1  not,  as  is  the  practice  of  tie 
ii  they  were  brought  to  account ; — 


.:,»ud  stock 

tdoMorewhj-ear- 

BrfMMMd. 

Unred«.incd(Oai- 
Btandlng  Public  Dtbft 

LoinB. 

Total 

T.,..!                          P^ 

imposed  by 
mittee  on  P 
loans  have  I 
various  syst 
lines  north  a 


When  in 
grants,  and 
tender,  it  w 
into  what  ^ 


inability  of 
of  New  So 
Fund  was  suii:. 
immigration  [.i, 
ment  the  Funi 
Governor  to  Jj. 
Accordingly,  < 


30, 

)0l 
0 

0 
9  5  030 
99  J 

i,             £   a.   .]. 

3 
S 

34 

00 
500 
00 
bO 
4(0 
0 
0 

b  9-4  0  9i-21  13  lU 
18  7          9|22  19   5 

24  e^  4B9.28  12   0 
30 10    0  133    5   .1 

3j    b4      9,37    9    1 
4    034  249,41    9   « 
41  99    Mi'-iO    3    : 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

44  0  3  049P41  IB   U 

4        ?  649(44  17    S 
48  ^b.3  3.13  43    2   fi 
150    3345    8  10 
4  4  3  433  45    B   8 
1    29  03348    9  11 

'-^ 

08th  280 
2  ^6    980 

8    ^  93145  IS   i 
62  4      3  3  48    7   A 

a^  inures  under  the  head  ot  loans  redeemed,  it  must 
■jbk  (he  loaos  paid  offf ■"  ~    '  iBii  alone  be  said 

'whfrti  an  old  loan  is  '  lfc|^roceeds  of 


^ 
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:li(»re  is  merely  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  liability, 
•  ijie  reduction  of  the  interest  charge. 
ajjle  shows  the  annual  payments  under  each  head  for 
J  iiisies  of  the  public  debt  since  1886.  For  the  year  1893 
.11  for  interest  do  not  represent  the  actual  liability  of 
ii(*  sum  of  £288,750,  properly  chargeable  to  1892,  was 
account  until  the  following  year,  otherwise  the  figures 


4|oiil 

.  e  .  c 

Annual  Interest  and 

•  crest. 

Redemptions 

eluding  i^'en 

on  purchase 

Debentures 

account  of  1 

way  Loan,  81 

No.  11). 

Expenses  c 
nected  with  i 

arement  of 
scribed  stock, 
of  Englant 

Commission  ] 

to  Finand 

Agents  in  Enj 

and  New  So 

Wales. 

Charges 

I)aid. 

TotaL 

Per  Inhabit- 
ant. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.     d. 

1,549,679 

31,549 

8,407 

3,849 

1,593,484 

1   12  11 

1,64.3,522 

50,773 

11,903 

3,563 

1,709,761 

1  14    0 

■>. 

1,702,596 

44,588 

13,160 

2,862 

1,763,205 

1  14     1 

<) 

1,760,274 

49,519 

14,426 

4,292 

1,828,511 

1  14    4 

-!M) 

1,857,656 

39,203 

15,855 

3,068 

1,915,752 

1  14    9 

^m 

1,874,616 

105,400 

16,680 

2,389 

1,999,085 

1  15    X) 

.  >92 

1,715,096 

115,196 

18,259 

3,410 

1,851,961 

1  11     4 

1893 

2,440,326 

111,897 

19,057 

1,384 

2,572,664 

2    2    6 

1S94 

2,255,255 

107,502 

19,952 

1,869 

2,384,578 

1  18    7 

1S95 

1,133,566 

21,561 

10,249 

827 

1,166,203 

0  18    6 

+1896 

2,262,997 

111,752 

16,923 

1,718 

2,393,390 

1  17    5 

*  Six  months  ended  30th  June. 


t  Twelve  months  ended  30th  June. 


At  present  the  net  revenue  from  the  public  ivorks  of  the  country  is 
entirely  comprised  in  that  derived  from  railways,  tramways,  and  water 
supply  and  sewerage.  Electric  telegraphs,  docks,  and  wharfs,  although 
in  the  same  category,  do  not  at  present  yield  a  surplus.  The  water 
and  sewerage  works  of  the  Metropolitan  area  are  not  yet  completed, 
but  these  services  are  self-supporting ;  that  is,  the  revenue  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  amount  required  to  be  expended  on  maintenance,  manage- 
ment, depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital  liability.  When,  however, 
these  undertakings  are  completed,  and  the  railways  are  in  full  operation, 
the  sum  available  to  meet  interest  and  other  charges  on  the  public  debt 
should  leave  little  to  be  made  good  from  the  general  revenue  of  the 
colony. 

The  public  debt  is  partly  funded  and  partly  unfunded,  the  funded 
debt  comprising  debentures,  inscribed  and  funded  stocks  ;  and  the  un- 
funded, Treasury  bills.  The  two  classes  are  defined  by  the  difference  in 
currency,  the  .funded  debt  being  long-dated  loans,  and  the  unfunded, 
short-dated  loans.  Originally  the  term  "  funded  "  was  applied  only  to 
tatarminable  stocks,  the  amount  of  which,  £532,889,  is,  as  compared 
friiil  tiie  total  debt,  unimportant ;  but  it  is  now  the  practice  to  apply 
'iikfjnm  also  to  redeemable  debts.       The  amounts  outstanding  on 


>^ 
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(ihe  30th  June,  1896,  under  eafih  dassi  and  the  total  debt,  were  as 
follow : — 

DMcnptlon  olStook.  Amount  oatstaodlng,  SOth    Annual  Intereet 

Funded  Debt —  J^O)  1896.  thereon. 

Debentares —                                                        £  £  £ 

Overdae,  or  nnprese&ted,  which  have 

ceased  to  bear  interest 4v650  

StiU  bearing  interest   11,542,100        496,058 

N.  S.  Wales  4  per  cents.  (Interminable) . . .       530, 189        21,208 

N.  S.  Wales  Funded  Stock,  56  Vic.  No.  1    2,541,750        101,870 

N.  S.  Wales  Funded  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  6       180,000        5,400 

N.  S.  Wales  1924  Stock 20,000        600 

1925      „     50,000        1,500 

Inscribed  Stock    43,012.500        1,63^869 


Total,  Funded  Debt 67,881,189    

Unfunded  Debt — 
Treasury  Bills  (for  Loan  Services) — 
Overdue  or  unpresented,  which   have 

ceased  to  bear  interest 2,6(X)        

Still  bearing  interest   1,750,000        71,875 

Treasury  Bills  (Deficiency  in  Revenue) 2,777,584        87,212 

Total,  Unfunded  Debt 4,530,184    

Total  PubUc  Debt 62,411,373   2,318,392 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  stock  under  each  rate 
of  interest.  The  stock  bearing  6  per  cent,  represents  the  loans  raised 
by  the  Municipalities  of  Sydney  and  Balmain  for  water  and  sewerage 
works,  now  taken  over  by  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  municipal 
loans  to  the  amount  of  £58,000  due  in  1904,  £2,700  in  permanent 
stock,  and  £233,100  redeemable  by  annual  drawings  under  Act  31  Vic. 
No.  11,  all  the  loans  bearing  5  percent,  interest  will  mature  in  or  before 
1902.  There  were,  however,  also  overdue  5  per  cent,  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  £4,650  outstanding  on  the  1st  January,  1896,  which  have 
ceased  to  bear  interest : — 

lutereat— Per  oent.  Amount  of  Stock.                       Annual  Interest  theceon. 

£  £ 

6        94,500  5,670 

On        ....••.M......  4,oUU  ^47 

5        *3,144,450  156,990 

44      3,700  167 

4i      750,000  31,875 

4        1^,448,939  897,853 

3i       29,326,200  1,026,417 

3        6,639,084  199,173 

Total 62,411,373  2,318.392 

*  Inoludea  £4,660  overdue  debentures.  t  Includes  £2,600  overdue  Treasury  Billa 

The  t)  per  cents,  comprise  the  £4,000,000  floated  in  London  duiiog 
Ootobm',  1895  ;  Funded  Stock  raised  locally  under  Acts  68  Vic.  No.  U 
mid  5U  Vio.  No.  6  ;  and  Treasury  bills  representing  Trust  Funds  in  the 
ImiulM  of  t\w  (ilovomment,  and  so  invested.  A  portion  of  the  Treasoiy 
billH  boro  iatorest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  to  December  31,  1894. 
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Dates  op  ICaturity. 

The  dates  of  repayment  extend  from  1896  to  1935 ;  the  sums  re* 
payable  in  the  different  years-  vary  considerably  in  amount,  the  Isurgest' 
scan  in  any  one  year  being  i£  16, 500)000  in  1924.  The  redemption  of 
such  a  large  amount  in  one  year  is  happily  £ar  distant,  and  before  it 
aorives  a  more  satisfactory  procedure  in  dealing  with  loans  falling  dvtB 
will  be  devised  than  now  obtains.  The  question  of  the  consolidation  of 
loans  has  received  some  attention,  and  any  scheme  of  consolidation 
adopted  will  probably  provide  for  the  principle  of  redemption  over  a 
specified  time,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and  not  on  a  given  day 
as  is  the  present  practice. 

The  following  table  shows  the  due  dates  and  the  amount  repayable 
in  each  year : — 


ClAW  of  Security. 


1^ 


Amount  raised  in — 


London. 


Sydney. 


Total 

Out- 

stAndingr. 


Year  when 
Due. 


Bebentaree 


*> 
I* 

it 
»» 
»» 
it 
>f 
i> 
»» 
»t 
»> 
» 

If 
»» 
)* 
}> 
f  f 
I* 


N.S.W.  Funded  Stock. 


Imeiibed  Stoek 


5 
5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 

5i 

6 

6 

6 
6 

4 

4* 
6 

6 


N.S.W.  1924  Stock 
„     1925        „ 


Inscribed  Stock. 


Debentures- 

27.S.W.  4  per  cents.  

Bexmanent  Deb«itui«si 


Funded  Debt 


Treasury  Bills  (Defic.  of  Be  v.) 

(For  Loan  Services). , 


it 


( 
( 


t» 
It 


I 


Unfunded  Debt 
Total  Public  Debt.. 


3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
4 
5 


4 
4 


£ 

1,750 
758,000 


127,900 
857400 

890,900 

390,300 

1,000*000  ) 
3,700  i" 
68,000 

901,500 

1,450,000 

1.799,500 

2,863,700 

00,009 


12,826,200 
16,500,000 


9,686,300 

4,000,000 

288,100 


2,900 

65,800 
177,200 ) 
2,500  f 
69,800 


2,300) 
2*24,900 


2,640^750  i 
180,000) 

•  •  •  • 

20,600  i 
50,000 


530,189 
2,700 


53,916,950 


2,600 
1,000,000 


1,002,600 


54,919,550 


3,964,239 


2,389,084 ) 
388,500) 


750,000 


3,527,584 


7,491,823 


£ 

4,650 

758,000 

65,800 

179,700 

197,700 

861,600 

420,900 

459,000 

1,003,700 

58,000 

903,800 

224,900 
1,450,000 
1,799,500 
2,863,700 

2,781,760 

12,826,200 

16,520,000 

50,000 

9,686,300 

4,000,000 

233,100 

530,189 

2,700 


57,881,189 


Overdue. 

1896. 
1897- 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 

1912. 

19X8. 

1924. 

1925. 

1983. 

1985. 

Annual  drawings. 

Interminable. 

Permanent. 


9  '77'7  fisi  ^  I  £150,000     re- 
^» ' ' '  »°®*  \      deemed  annually 


2,600 
1,000,000 ) 
750,000  a 


Overdue. 
1896. 


4,530,184 


62,411,373 


903  'zyAJFCI!, 

*'h^  --ie»  New  South  Wales  is  indebted 

^oll-  .,»  whole  of  the  money  raised  under 

p  liiOish  market  was  originally  due  to 

.    .ce  years,  when  such  capital  has  been 

.     .  )ai«  still  turned  to  London,  where  the 

.  1  borrow  was  much  below  what  would 

•     «::u  capitalists.     The  local  and  English 

1*1  :»c  any  period  in  the  history  of  Australia, 

^.-emment  could  place  small  loans  almost 

.  tt  in  London. 

''!<-isciAL  Agents. 

^  ^fisponsible  government,  the  colony  has  had 

:^aoies  to  conduct  its  banking  business.    The 

,^s  was  first  appointed,  and  under  its  auspices 

_    t  IS54  was  issued.     The  Oriental  Bank  Cor- 

-aosequent  loan  issues  until  1869,  when  the 

V  jkl^  again  took  up  the  management  of  loan 

u^     In  1884  the  business  was  transferred  to  the 

^     .  ..a  were  represented  in  England  by  the  London 

^v.^iv-     On  the  31st  December,  1889,  the  agreement 

^  ,^  >;&riks  came  to  an  end,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 

►  ^v'csdon  and  Westminster  Bank  become  the  colony's 

;mnsact  such  financial  business  connected  with  the 

«^  w*s  not  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  England,  while 

'sfc*!**  divided  amongst  them  the  local  business.     Tins 

.  .".:jt«ed  until  the  crisis  in  1893,  when  the  Bank  of  New 

^     ^,r  Vcame  sole  local  agent  for  the  Government. 

y;»^;and  has  been  the  colony's  agent  for  the  issue  and 

^  -tf.vk  since  1884,  although  this  institution  inscribed  the 

^».r,  *^  1^82  and  the  two  issues  of  1883,  negotiated  in 

t  ^.  B^nk  of  New  South  Wales.     Its  charges  for  negotiation 

«*jii/»ni  are?  however,  higher  than  those  of  the  London  and 

\^^-    J^ink,  which   acts  in   a   similar   capacity  for  Victoria, 

"^  .  „<i:r*3i*>  ^^^  Tasmania.     The  prestige  of  the  former  insti- 

^  rt/u:^t  influenced  the  Government  in  its  choice  of  an  agent. 

^l^  stock  transactions  the  Government  prefers  accepting 

/*r.h*r  banks  in  issuing  loans,  and  accordingly  the  London 

^"    V    -rtni^^'^  Bank  during  1892  and  1893  issued  and  negotiated 

^'^  •  .M.'oOO  Tnrtts^ry  bills. 


r 


Charges   on  Floating  Loans. 

jjjgj^  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  in. 

iA.Tid  ***  heavy.     The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  duty  of  12s.  6A 

^    nt.  *d  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock.     The  other 
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^  — bank  commission,  J  per  cent. ;  brokerage,  J  per  cent.  ;  and 
.  <i  'xpenses  Avbich  amount  to  about  4d.  per  cent. — are  for  services 

•  red. 

liie  expenses  incurred  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock 
\  the  Dank  of  England,  through  which  New  South  Wales  makes  its 
issiUi's,  including  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends,  are  £500 
))er  million  for  the  first  ten  millions,  £450  for  the  next  five,  and  £400 
]>er  million  for  all  subsequent  amounts.  Prior  to  March,  1895,  the 
charges  were  £100  per  million  more  in  each  case. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  charges  of  negotiation  of  the  two 
last  loans  issued  by  the  colony  in  debenture  form  and  of  the  inscribed 
stock  loans  floated  during  the  period  1883-95: — 


Amount  of 
Principal. 

Gross  Pro- 
ceeds. 

Charges. 

Expenses  per  £100  of— 

Year 

when 

Floated. 

Stamp 
Duty. 

Bank 
Commis- 
sion. 

Brokers' 
Commis- 
sion, 
Postagre, 
and  Petty 
Expenses. 

Total. 

Principal. 

Gross  Pro- 
ceeds. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Issued  (in  London)  as  Debentures. — Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 


1881 

2,050,000 

2,120,697 

2,662 

3,813 

5,298 

11,673 

0  11    5 

0  11    1 

1832 

2,000.000 

2,042,968 

2,500 

3,750 

5,189 

11,439 

0  11    5 

0  11    2 

Issued  (in  London)  as  Inscribed  Stock.— Bank  of  England. 


1833 
18S3 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1838 
1839 
1801 
1891 
1833 
1893 
1894 
USB6 


3,000,000 

3,001,067 

18,760 

5,000 

7,500 

31,250 

12    0 

12    0 

3,000,000 

3,018,791 

18,750 

6,000 

7,809 

31,559 

12    3 

12    1 

5,500,000 

5,152,386 

34,376 

27,500 

14,289 

76,164 

17    8 

19    7 

5,500,000 

5,042,041 

34,875 

27,500 

14,436 

76,311 

17    9 

1  10    3 

5,500,000 

5,247,692 

34,375 

27,500 

14,481 

76,356 

17    9 

19    1 

3,500,000 

3,626,341 

21,875 

17,600 

9,380 

48,755 

1    7  10 

1    6  11 

3,500,000 

3,584,105 

21,875 

17,500 

9,379 

48,754 

1    7  10 

17    3 

4,500,000 

4,276,030 

28,125 

22,500 

11,784 

62,409 

17    9 

19    2 

294,200 

294,200 

1,889 

176 

696 

2,711 

0  18    6 

0  18    6 

200,000 

191,350 

1,250 

Nil. 

600 

1,750 

0  17    6 

0  18    4 

2,500,000 

2,614,861 

15,625 

12,500 

6,863 

34,978 

18    0 

1    7  10 

832,000 

846,433 

5,200 

4,160 

2,876 

12,235 

19    6 

1    8  11 

4,000,000 

3,876,605 

26,000 

20,000 

10,721 

55,721 

1    7  10 

18    9 
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Rbdbuptions  and  Sineiito  Fdndb. 

Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.  lu  the  former  case,  tin 
amount  of  the  obligationB  of  the  State  to  its  public  creditors  is  redooed ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  liability  rrauaiiiB  the  same.  Repayments,  however, 
sre  chiefly  effected  under  the  head  of  renewals.  3^e  following  state- 
ment gives  the  particulars  to  30th  June,  1896,  of  each  loan  for  which 
redemption  is  provided  by  sinking  fund  or  annual  drawings.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  outstaading  loans  is  subject  to 
redemption  in  this  maimer  : — 


^. 

Amount  ol 
Isnie. 

,rs. 

ATininl  ink- 
ing I'und. 

Am™,t^«^ 

fimilway  Lonn  (31  Vic.  No. 

Kailway  Loan  (53  Vic  No. 

34). 
TMMUry  Bills    in    ud  of 

Revenue— 

First  I«BUe  (1889-1890) 
.Second  laBuetlHW)   ... 

£ 
1.0W,000 

1,000,000 

2,502,884 

1,,174,700 

193,065 

222,266 

16,000 

20,000 

£ 

278,700 

700,0» 

r  1,602,884 

1.  1,174,700 

191,463 

214,848 

75,000 
150,000 

c,eo2 

7,409 
-3,788 

NewoMtlB  Water  Supply... 

To  redeem  the  Railway  Loan  {31  Vic,  No.  11),  it  is  provided  that 
during  each  year  £70,000  shall  be  set  apart  for  interest  and  reduction 
of  loan.  After  the  interest  liabilities  have  been  provided  for,  £20,000 
of  the  balance  is  expended  in  extinction  of  the  principal  by  annual 
drawings  at  par,  and  the  sum  remaining  over  is  devoted  to  purchoGiug 
debentures  in  the  open  market.  The  principle  of  extinguishing  the 
public  deot  by  the  operation  of  sinking  funds  has  never  found  Dinch 
favour  with  the  Treasurers  of  the  colony.  There  is,  however,  a  dis- 
position to  apply  the  system  to  all  cases  where  the  work  carried  out  by 
borrowed  money  is  not  of  a  permanent  character,  or  is  for  the  relief  of 
the  ordinary  revenue.  In  the  Loan  Fund  Act  of  1894  provision  wa.* 
therefore  made  for  on  annual  sinking  fund  to  redeem  a  proportion  of 
the  loan  proposed  to  be  raised,  and  a  siniiliir  provision  was  made  in  the 
Loan  Acta  of  1895  and  1«96.  In  connection  with  the  loan  of  £16,000 
taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1893  from  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Newcastle,  a  sum  of  £3,.788  had  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of 
redeemiDg  the  debentures,  but  no  further  contributions  have  been  madu 
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to  l^e  FancL  It  may  be  imntioiied  that  tke  syet«m  of  estaUishing 
sinking  funds  is  not  ^tvonxablj  aitertsined  in  the  other  colonies,  ludg- 
ing  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  practicallT  abandoneil. 


QtTOTATIOWS  FOR  StOCK, 

The  standard  of  the  colony's  credit  can  be  gauged  either  from  the 
prices  obtained  by  original  investore  in  loans,  or  from  the  prices  quoted 
on  the  market  for  New  South  Wales  representative  stock.  The  ordinary 
stock  transactions  on  the  London  Exchange  are  perhaps  a  better  guide, 
as  unless  the  market  quotations  are  disturbed  by  the  issue  of  a  loan  by 
New  South  Wales  itself,  or  by  any  other  colony  of  the  Australasian 
group,  the  standard  of  credit  can  be  established  daily,  and  consequently 
up  to  date. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  quotations  during  1896-6  on 
the  London  market  for  the  £16,500,000  3'^  per  cent,  inscribed  stock 
maturing  October,  1924  : — 


Date. 

Average  of  Buying  and 

Selling  Price. 

Annual  Rate 

per  £100 

sterling  yielded 

to  investors 

Month. 

Bay. 

"  Cum— 
Dividend:" 

"Ex- 
Dividend." 

if  stock  is  held 

till  date  of 

maturity. 

1895. 
July 

13th 
17th 
14th 
19th 
16th 
14th 

18th 
15th 
14th 
18th 
16th 
13th 

108i 

107i 

106 

106 

105 

106i 

106i 

109 

109 

109 

110 

llOi 

107-52 
106-18 
104'41 
105-83 
104-56 
106-79 

105-46 
107-69 
107-42 
108-84 
109-57 
109-80 

£    B.     d. 
2  17    Of 
2  19    3 

Aujzust    

September 

October  

3    2    3 
2  19  10 

November  

3    1  llf 

2  19  lOi 

3  0    5 

December   

1896. 
January  

February 

IMarch 

2  16    8 
2  17    li 
2  U    Si 
2  13    61 
2  13    14 

April    

May..... 

June 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  steady  improvement  in  the  colony^K  stocks 
took  place  daring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months.  On  the  13th 
Jnne,  1896,  stocks  were  quoted  at  a  preminm  of  £9  10s.  against  a 
premimn  of  £7  lis.  in  July,  1895. 

Transactions  in  Government  secnrities  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exdiange 
flfanost  entirely  confined  to  the  new  funded  stock,  issued  under 
Tie.  1^0.  1.     Quotations  for  debentures  and  old  funded  stock 
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arc  rare.     The  prices  of  the  new  funded  stock  for  each  month  of  1895-6 
•will  be  found  in  the  following  table : — 


Date. 

Buying  Price. 

Annual  rate  per 
£100       sterling 
yielded    to    in- 
vestors if  stock 
is  held  till  date 
of  maturity. 

Month. 

Day. 

"Cum 
Dividend." 

Dividend." 

1895. 
July 

15th 
13th 
16th 
14th 
14th 
13th 

15th 
13th 
16th 
15th 
14th 
15th 

107 
104 
106 
109 
110 
llOi 

111 
108i 
109 
110 

111^ 
•  112 

105-51 
103-97 
105-65 
108-38 
109-08 
109-30 

109-49 
108-47 
108-67 
109-38 
110-60 
110-80 

£     s.     d. 
3    6  111 

Auinist 

3  10    6i 

September  

3    6    7^ 

October 

Kovember  

December 

3    0    4i 

2  18    8i 
2  18    2 

1896. 
January  

2  17    8J 

February  

March 

2  19  Hi 

2  19    5^ 

April  

2  18    9i 

May 

2  14  Hi 

June 

2  14    b\ 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  stock  registered  in  the 
colonies  and  in  London.  The  amount  available  on  the  Sydney  market 
is  only  £2,597,191,  and  of  this  sum  £325,760  represents  debentures, 
and  £126,941  old  funded  stock,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  not 
quoted  regularly  : — 


Amount  Registered  in — 

Annual  Interest  payable  in 

New  South  Wales. 

Vic- 
toria. 

London. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Vic- 
toria. 

Class  of  Stock. 

Purchased 

from  Trust 

Funds 

held  by 

Treasury 

Taken 
up  in 
Open 

Market 

London. 

Debenture  Bonds   

1 
£0               £> 
234,200       325,760 

403,248        126,941 
1,327,260     1,394,490 
70,000        

1,602.884  •     

750,000 
1,174,700  i     

£ 
61,800 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  «  •  « 

■  •  ■  • 

■  •  ■  • 

•  «  •  • 

10,924,990 

43,012,500 
1,002,660 

£ 
25,778 

21,207 

107,070 

2,100 

51,972 
31,875 
35,241 

£ 
3,090 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

£ 
466,190 

N.S.W.    4   per   Cents.    (OW 

Funded  Stock)    

N.S.W.  Funded  Stock  (New) 
Inscribed  Stock  

•  ■  •  • 

i.^,£a9 

Treasury  Bills— 

53  Vic.  No.  9    ' 

55  Vic  No.  7    

59  Vic.  No.  22 

Public  Debt  on  30th  June,1896 

40,000 

•  •  •  • 

4,812,292  j  2,597,191 

61,800 

54,940,090 

275,243 

3,090 

2,040,059 

The  owners  of  debentures  are  not  known,  as  the  bonds  are  transferable 
by  delivery ;  the  locality  of  holders,  however,  can  be  established  by  the 
registration  of  the  numbers  of  the  interest  coupons  at  the  respective 
agencies. 
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Character  op  Stock  Issued. 

As  will  be  seeil  on  page  903,  loans  have  been  raised  by  Treasury  bills, 
debentures,  and  stock.  The  Treasury  bills  are  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  disappear  from  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  either  by  substitution  of  ordinary  stock  in  lieu  of  them  when 
the  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  were  issued  has  been  served,  or  by 
redemption  on  maturity.  The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either 
in  anticipation  of,  or  to  make  good,  deficiencies  in  revenue,  is  an  old- 
established  one;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  they  have  been  made 
to  serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  hy  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
could  not  be  well  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  Treasury  bills  are  like  the  British  Treasury  bills  in  name  only,  but 
they  have  some  points  in  common  with  the  British  Exchequer  bills.  The 
amount  current  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  was  X4, 530, 184,  of  which 
sum  £2,777,584  represents  bills  in  aid  of  revenue,  and  £1,752,600 
those  issued  for  loan  services.  From  1842  to  1883  the  practice  followed 
was  to  raise  loans  by  debenture  bonds.  In  the  year  last  named,  however, 
the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Imperial  "Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1877,"  and  the  system  of  raising 
loans  by  debentures  was  abolished.  The  amount  of  debentures  out- 
standing on  the  30th  June,  1896,  was  £11,546,750,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  one- third  of  the  inscribed  stock  current. 

The  issue  of  funded  stock,  which  may  be  more  appropriately  tenned 
registered  stock,  is  regulated  by  three  Acts — one  passed  in  1873,  one  in 
1892,  and  the  other  in  1895.  Stock  issued  under  the  former  Act  is 
interminable,  while  that  issued  under  the  more  recent  Acts  may  be 
redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Act  was  passed,  on  the  Treasurer 
giving  twelve  months'  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem. 

Under  the  Act  of  1873  the  Government  was  authorised  to  raise  by  a% 
local  loan  a  sum  of  £509,780,  the  stock  to  be  known  as  the  "New 
South  Wales  4  per  cents."  The  amount  of  stock  sold  in  order  to  raise 
this  sum  was  £530,189,  which,  together  with  £2,700  raised  under 
another  Act,  represents  the  total  amount  of  the  interminable  stock  of 
the  colony. 

The  Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892  authorised  the  issue  of  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent., 
at  a  minimum  price  of  par,  while  the  purchasers  were  afforded  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  amounts  as  low  as  £10,  or  any  multiple  of 
that  figure.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1896,  was  £2,541,750, 
leaving  stock  to  the  amount  of  £458,250  yet  to  be  raised. 

The  Loan  Acts  58  Yic.  No.  14  and  59  Yic.  No.  6,  passed  in  1894 
and  1895  respectively,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  other  local 
stocks.    The  loan  under  the  first-mentioned  Act  is  known  as  New  South 
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Wales  1924  Stock,  the  amount  outstanding  on  SOth  June,  1896,  being 
£20,000 ;  while  the  sto^s  under  the  later  Act  are  known  as  New  South 
Wales  1925  Stock,  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  running  pari  passu 
with  the  Stock  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1.  The  amounts  outstanding 
on  the  30th  June,  1896,  were  £50,000  and  £180,000  respectively.  The 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  on  the  three  loons  just  f^dfied  is  3  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  Inscribed  Stock  Act  was  passed  during  1*883,  «ntl  the  flrst  issue 
under  the  new  conditions  took  place  during  the  same  year ;  but  the 
"Act  coming  into  force  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  the  £2,000,000 
debenture  loan  of  1882,  the  holders  of  the  scrip  had  t^e  option  of 
exchanging  the  bonds  for  inscribed  stock,  a  privilege  winch  was  availed 
of  to  the  extent  of  £1,186,300.  The  total  amount  of  inscribed  stock 
issued  to  the  30th  June,  18^6,  was  £41,532,000,  and  the  amount  of 
the  debenture  bonds  ccmvertod  into  the  new  scrip  to  that  date  was 
£1,480,500,  making  a  total  of  £43,012,600  inscribed. 

The  Colonial  Stock  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Oovemment  in 
1877,  and  provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  raised  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It 
Also  defines  the  position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Oolonial 
indebtedness,  and  provides  that  eveiy  document  connected  witli  stock 
transactions  shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no 
liability  direct  or  indirect  is  incurred  by  the  Britidi  Grovernment  in 
respect  to  such  stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Issue  of  Tbeasuby  Bills. 

The  Treasury  bills  current,  as  previously  mentioned,  indi^  those  raised 
to  meet  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  those  issued  for  loan 
services.  The  first  portion  of  the  former  were  issued  during  1 889  aiid  1 890 
under  authority  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  former  year,  the  amount  of  the 
issue  being  £2,502,884.  The  Bills  were  not  issued  to  the  public,  as  the 
Treasury  had  large  sums  belonging  to  various  trusts  awaiting  investment. 
The  amount  of  tMs  deficiency  loan  outstaaiding  at  the  middle  of  1896 
was  £1,602,884.  The  second  issue  of  deficiency  bills  took  place  in 
1895,  the  total  amount  being  £1,174,700.  The  bills  were  taken  up  by 
the  Treasury  as  in  the  former  case,  and  the  same  arrangeBftents  for  the 
extinction  of  the  amount  have  been  made.  The  other  class  of  Treasury 
bills  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  which,  under  other  cir- 
xjumstances,  would  have  been  obtained  by  ordinary  loan.  As  late  as  1890 
New  South  Wales  could  borrow  in  London  on  very  favourable  tenns  ; 
but  a  reaction  was  setting  in,  and  in  1892,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
borrow,  the  conditions  were  most  unfavourable.  The  colony  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  the  changed  circumstances,  as  it  was  oommitted 
to  engagements  for  the  construction  of  public  woAs,  and  contracts  had 
been  accepted  on  the  assumption  that  funds  would  be  available.  To 
tide  over  the  diflficulty,  the  Government,  during  the  years  1892-3,-  issued 
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t^sary  bills  to  the  amount  of  J&4,000,000,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  55  Vic.  No.  7,  passed  in  December,  1891,  and  £3,250,000  were 
placed  on  the  market,  through  the  medium  of  the  London  and  West* 
minster  Bank,  and  the  balance,  X750,000,  taken  up  by  the  Savings  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales, 

The  following  table  giyee  the  particulars  of  the  Tarious  issues  of 
Treasury  bills,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  amounts  at  3  and 
4J  per  cent,  were  negotiated  in  London : — 


DtOne, 

Glass  of  Security. 

* 

Nominal  Rate 

ef  Interest 

per  cent. 

Amount 

of 
Principal 

Ket  pro- 
ceeds aiter 
expenses 

and 

accrued 

interest 

have  been 

met. 

Bate  per  £100  aterfinfr. 

When 
Floated. 

c5 

Paid  by 

Government, 

allowing  for 

redemption  at 

par  on 

maturity. 

Yielded  to 
original  in- 
vestors if  stock 
is  held  till 

date  of 
maturity. 

1890 
1881 
1895 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
189S 
1898 

•  • 

•  • 

1894 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 

Treasury  Bills  (in  aid  of  rerenue). . 

do             do 

do             do 
Treasury  Bills  (for  loan  aenrioes) . . 

do                    do 

do                    do 

do                    do 

do                    do 

do                    do 

3 
8 
8 

£ 

1,907,100 

696,784 

1,174,700 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

263,500 

750,000 

10,800 

725,700 

* 

£ 

1,907,100 

696,784 

1,174,760 

1,289,998 

998,750 

262,512 

750,000 

10,769 

721,069 

£  s.  d. 
3    0    0 
8    0    0 

3  0    0 

4  18 
4    0    2| 
4    0    6} 
4    5    0 
4    0    6} 
4    0  11} 

£  a.  d. 

3    0    0 
8    0    0 

3  0    0 

4  5    4 
8  18    Si 
4    0    0 
4    5    0 
4    0    0 
4    0    0 

The  1890  and  1891  issues  were  originally  placed  at  4  per  cent.,  but  as 
the  money  representing  their  purchase  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Treasury,  being  trust  funds,  the  interest  on  all  but  £388,500  was 
reduced  to  3  per  cent,  from  1st  January,  1895.  The  amount  at  4 J  per 
cent,  was  a  loan  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 


Issue  of  Loajts. 

Since  1891  three  loans,  forming  part  of  the  Funded  Debt,  have  been 
placed  in  London,  and  in  each  case  the  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  was 
required  for  redemption  purposes.  In  October,  1893,  a  loan  of 
iB2, 500,000,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  at  a  minimum  of  98^,  was 
issued  in  London.  The  average  price  realised  was  £100  lis.  lO^d. 
The  total  amount  subscribed  was  £6,465,000,  and  the  gross  proceeds 
amounted  to  £2,514,861.  The  actual  interest  paid  by  the  Government, 
after  allowing  for  charges,  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is 
£4  2s.  4d.  per  £100. 

In  September,  1894,  a  loan  of  £832,000  was  floated  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  two  small  loans  maturing  on  the  1st  January,  1895.  The 
minimum  was  fixed  at  par,  and  the  loan  was  subscribed  over  five-fold 
The  actual  rate  per  £100  sterling  payable  by  the  Government,  after 
allowing  for  chains  and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  10s.  3|d. 
-wlule  the  rate  yielded  to  investOTS,  also  allowing  for  redemption  at  par, 
tftm  78.  8|d. 
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The  last  loan  raised  in  London  was  the  £4,000,000  3  per  cent,  floated 
in  October,  1895.  The  minimum  price  fixed  was  94,  and  the  average 
realised  was  £96  18s.  3|^d.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Grovemment 
per  £100  is  £3  4s.,  while  the  yield  to  the  investors  is  £3  3s.  Id. 

The  Funded  Stock  Acts  were  passed  in  1892  and  1895  respectively. 
The  first  sales  under  the  former  were  effected  on  the  8th  November, 
1892,  and  from  that  date  to  the  31st  December  of  the  same  year  stock 
to  the  amount  of  £227,000  was  disposed  of.  On  the  30th  June,  1896, 
the  total  amount  sold  under  this  Act  was  £2,541,750,  while  the  amount 
sold  under  the  later  Act  to  the  same  date  was  £180,000.  The  cost  of 
the  issues  was  practically  nil,  except  the  J  per  cent,  paid  for  brokerage, 
and  even  this  was  only  payable  in  respect  of  a  portion  of  the  issue,  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  being  taken  direct  from  the  Treasury.  During  1894, 
1895,  and  1896  small  parcels  were  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  slight 
premium. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  to  the  Government  and  the  yield 
to  investors  per  £100  sterling  on  each  of  the  issues  from  1881  to  1896 : — 


Date. 

NominftI  Rate 

of  Interest 

per  oent. 

Amount  of 
PrindpaL 

Net  Proceeds 

after  Expenses 

and  Aocmed 

Interest 

have  been 

met. 

Kate  per  £100  sterling. 

When 
Floated. 

When 
Paj-able. 

Paid  b.v  Govern- 
ment, allowing 
for  redemption 
at  par  on 
maturity. 

Yielded  to 
origiml  in- 
vestors if  stock 
is  held  till  date 
of  maturity. 

£ 

£ 

£  s.     d. 

£   8.    (L 

1881 

19L0 

4 

♦  2,050,000 

2,095,973 

3  15    8i 

3  U    7 

1882 

1933 

4 

♦  2,000,000 

2,012,154 

3  18  10 

3  17    9 

1883 

1933 

4 

+  3,000,000 

2,935,909 

4    2    1^ 

4    1    2 

1883 

1933 

4 

+  3,000,000 

2,958,831 

4    16^ 

4    0    7 

1884 

1924 

3i 

t  5.500,000 

5,024,458 

3  18    2| 

3  17    1 

1885 

1924 

3i 

t  5,500,000 

4,921,878 

4    0    4 

3  19    2 

1886 

1924 

3i 

+  5,500,000 

5,074,026 

3  17    6J 

3  16    5 

1888 

1918    ' 

34 

t  3,500,000 

3,543,177 

3    7  11 

3    5    6 

1389 

1918 

3i 

t  3,500,000 

3,498,020 

3  10    1} 

3    7  10 

1891 

1918 

3i 

+  4,500,000 

4,186,144 

3  17    4 

3  16    72 

1891 

1918 

3i 

t     494,200 

3  17    4 

3  16   71 

1893 

19:» 

4 

t  2,500,000 

2,440,549 

4    2    4 

4    1    0 

1894 

1918    , 

3i 

t     832,000  1 

829,551 

3  10    34 

3    7    8f 

1895 

1935 

3 

t  4,000,000 

3,804,573 

3    4    0 

3    3    1 

1S92 

^       r 

4 

t     227,000 

226,596 

4    0    If 

4    0    0 

1893 

!         1 

4 

t  1,829,400 

1,827,850 

4    0    IJ 

4    0    0 

1894 

il912^ 

1           1 

4 

t     307,430 

313,410 

3  15    5 

3  15    5 

1895 

4 

t      130,750 

133,293 

3  15    34 

3  15    3} 

isrs 

1                      • 

3 

*    i8aooo 

180,000 

3    0    0 

3    0    0 

1896 

J       I 

,        * 

:::       47,170 

48,087 

3  15    If 

3  15    If 

*  Debentures. 


t  Inscribed  stock. 


X  Funded  stock. 


When  the  necessities  of  the  Treasurer  compelled  him  to  borrow  in  1891 
to  obtain  funds  to  complete  urgent  public  works,  he  was  forced  to  accept 
a  net  price  of  93,  or  £8  lower  than  the  loan  of  1888.  In  1893,  how- 
ever, as  previously  mentioned,  a  4  per  cent,  loan  was  floated  at  an  average 
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of  XI 00  lis.  lO^d.,  the  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  after 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  being  £4  2s.  4d.  ;  while  in  1894,  the 
average  price  realised  for  the  X832,000  3^  per  cent,  conversion  loan  was 
XI 01  14s.  8d.,  and  the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  X3  10s.  3Jd.,  which 
was  about  that  given  for  the  1889  loan.  The  3  per  cent,  loan  floated 
in  1895,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  successful,  and  the  rates  paid  by 
the  Government  and  yielded  to  the  investor  are  «ven  lower  than  those 
of  the  1888  loan,  which  was  the  most  satisfactory  till  the  1895  loan 
was  placed. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  much  has  been  said  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
colony.  It  would,  therefore,  be  only  fair  to  say  something  of  the 
resources  on  which  the  colony  may  rely  as  security  for  the  public 
creditors,  but  before  examining  the  nature  of  these  resources  it  may  be 
well  to  recapitulate  the  liabilities  outstanding.     These  are  as  follow  : — 

Public  Debt,  including  Treasury  Bills  for  loan  services...  £59,638,789 

Treasury  Bills  in  aid  of  Revenue    2,777,584 

Uninvested  Trust  Funds 2,832,198 

Total £65,243,571 


No  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  balances  to 
credit  of  either  loans  or  .trust  accounts,  as  money  to  the  credit  of  the 
General  Loan  Account  is  allotted,  and  awaits  expenditure  on  various 
services,  whilst  the  Trust  Funds  are  liabilities  whether  represented  by 
securities  or  cash.  The  interest  payable  on  the  sum  of  X65,243,571 
outstanding  amounts  to  X2, 403, 358.  The  assets  of  the  Government  of 
the  colony  are  the  public  works,  elsewhere  described  in  this  volume, 
which  yield  an  income  of  XI, 47 6,000  after  all  charges  of  maintenance 
and  working  have  been  defrayed;  and  the  public  lands,  of  which 
124,400,000  acres  are  leased  for  pastoral  or  mining  purposes,  and 
20,300,000  acres  sold  on  deferred  payments,  the  balance  due  in  respect 
of  which  amounts  to  XI 3, 200,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  and 
5  per  cent.  From  the  public  estate  there  is  obtained  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  XI, 210,000,  or  allowing  X150,000  for  administration,  a  net 
revenue  of  Xl,060,000,  so  that  the  colony  has  a  revenue  of  X2,536,000, 
or  XI 32,642  in  excess  of  the  whole  charge  for  the  public  debt,  without 
having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  without  parting  with  any 
more  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact  alone  ought  to  be  evidence,  if  any 
such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability  of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  its 
engagements  with  the  public  creditors;  but  this  is  a  point  on  which 
little  need  be  said,  for  the  security  enjoyed  by  those  who  hold  the 
debentures  of  the  colony  lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  integrity  of  the 
people  than  in  the  actual  possessions  of  the  Government. 


—  I 
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aomewhat  about  £300,000  a,  ^ear,  uid  haa  been  a  matenal  element  in  the 
profp«Ma  of  the  colonj,  aa.  it  has  not  entailed  tlie  export  of  iaterest  or 
th«  repayment  of  the  jnincipal.  The  capital  inveeted  by  persons  not 
livii^  in  the  colony  amounted  to  £12,380,000,  includi^  money  by  the 
leading  banks,  ttnd  representing  their  capital,  with  tbe  deposits  reeeived 
in  Great  Britain  and  employed  in  the  colony  -  capital  employed  by  other 
investment  companies  ;  mining  capital ;  and  miaeelUuieous  iavestments, 
including  advances  cm  inAtgages  and  investments  in  real  estate  in  the 
ci^  of  Sydney. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investments  referred  to  above, 
grouped  in  periods  of  fire  years,  except  the  last  period,  which  embraces 
four  years  : — 


18n-T6. 

~ 

1881-86. 

»-. 

.„* 

„.„. 

Ci^tai  Lmparlad  b;  (he 

tl,«S,OW 
1,983.0C» 
a,KI7,0M 

ia,o««.i»o 

2,519,000 
18,791,000 

11.671,000 
1,SS7,000 
1S,187,000 

ii,8es,ooo 

BSS.OOO 

!,m.ooo 

47.811,000 
7,T!16,00O 

«.s80,oeo 

CmjAOI    introduced    hj 
penone  taking  uf  Ibetr 

C^U  invnbBd  in  tOie 
mgnlttOKl    

5,U0.C<» 

18.0W.00I) 

8i.Era,M» 

!iS,U5,000 

is,aa7,i»o 

97.718.000 

The  fignres  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  case.  British  money 
was  employed  in  the  colony  prior  to  1871,  but  not  to  any  lai^  extent, 
although  no  inconsiderable  sum  was  invested  in  pastoral  properties, 
e^>ecially  in  the  Hiverina  district,  by  persons  residing  in  other  colonies, 
chiefly  in  Victoria.  The  income  derived  from  the  investments  last 
mentioned,  and  the  income  of  absentee  generally,  reach  some  £1,200,000, 
which,  capitalised  at  5  per  cent.,  amounts  to  £24,000,000.  Tbe  import 
oi  money  due  to  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  from  1871  to  the  end  of 
1895,  has  been  estimated  at  £47,611,000,  but  the  actual  State  and 
manicipal  debt  owed  outside  the  colony  was  £56,371,000,  so  that 
practically  the  debt  of  N^ew  South  Wales  to  persons  outside  its  boim- 
dariea  in  excess  of  the  value  of  property  ontside  the  colony  owned  by 
New  SoutJi  Wales  residents  is  as  follows : — 


To  puWic  creditora £65,002,000  £2,043,000 

,,  mnnicipal  creditow 1,369,000  47.000 

„  private  cnditora  and  abM^M* 6e,3eO,000  %S24,O0a 

Total £122,751,000  £5,014,000 


I 


\ 
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The  smn  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  investments  in  New  South 
Wales,  viz.,  £5,014,000,  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  representing  as  it 
does  £3  17s.  9d.  per  head  of  population.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
is  really  not  a  burthen  on  the  community,  being  the  result  of  antecedent 
production.  Thus  the  mining  industry  alone  pays  £900,000  as  profits 
and  expenses  on  New  South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  colony ;  bat 
as  the  income  would  cease  if  the  mines  failed  to  be  productive,  this 
payment  stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  Interest  on  the  public  debt^ 
for  example.  Other  payments,  standing  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the 
earnings  of  mines,  amount  to  about  £1,150,000,  leaving  the  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  creditors  of  the  colony,  irrespective  of  prodaclioDj 
approximately  £2,964,000. 


Income. 

Any  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  persons  living  or  holding  property  in 
New  South  Wales  was,  prior  to  the  Census  of  1891,  more  a  matter  of 
speculation  than  of  exact  calculation.  The  information  obtained,  how- 
over,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Census  and  Industrial  Ketums  Act 
of  the  year  mentioned  provided  material  by  means  of  which  a  &ir 
approximation  could  be  made  both  as  to  the  amount  and  the  sources  of 
incomes,  and  this  material,  with  the  necessary  corrections  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  year  1894,  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  following  computations. 
The  classification  of  incomes  that  has  been  adopted  is  somewhat  lacking 
in  scientific  precision,  but  no  better  presentation  of  the  figures  is  possible. 
Thus,  the  item  of  transport  appears  as  £3,184,000,  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  sum  might  be  assigned  to  the  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  other 
great  industries  as  being  directly  due  to  them,  and  it  may  here  be 
pointed  out  that  the  profits  derived  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  from 
working  the  railways  and  tramways  are  not  included,  as  the  figures  refer 
to  private  incomes  only.  The  earnings  of  the  commercial  class  are  set 
down  at  £7,468,000 ;  but  in  this  sum  are  not  included  profits  of  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions,  as  their  incomes  are  already  included  with 
the  industries  from  which  they  are  prunarilj  derived.  Thus,  the  manu- 
fiactunng  industry  is  credited  with  an  income  of  £7,940,000,  of  which 
£5,390,000  represents  wages,  the  remainder— £2,550,000— being  the 
earnings  of  fixed  capital,  rents  cur  rental  value  of  premises,  and  interest 
paid  on  borrowed  money.  Similarly,  the  income  derived  from  the 
pastoral  industry  is  set  down  as  £9,292,000 ;  but  a  very  large  portion 
of  this  amount  consists  of  the  earnings  of  financial  institutions,  though, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  exact  amount  so  earned,  and  the 
amount  to  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  nominal  owners,  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy. 

The  total  income  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  or  enjoyed  by 
persons  residing  in  the  c<dony,  lor  the  year  1894,  was  £59,080,000,  of 
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which  a  distribution  is  given  below.     Since  that  time  the  conditions 
have  not  materially  changed : — 

Incomes  derived  from —  £ 

Professional  and  municipal 3,129,000 

Domestic  service,  supply  of  food  or  lodging. . .  * 3, 574, 000 

Commerce 7,*68,000 

Transport  by  land  or  sea,  including  railways 3, 1 84, 000 

Manufacturing  or  preparing  materials 7,940,000 

Ck>nstruction,  works  and  buildings    5,834,000 

Agriculture  and  dairying 5,118,000 

Pastoral  industry  9,292,000 

Forestry  and  fisheries  410,000 

Mining 4,264,000 

Public  Service,  excluding  railways   2,978,000 

Rental  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  5,661JD00 

Other  incomes 228,000 

Total £59,080,000 

As  is  well  known,  the  Public  Service  includes  several  branches  of 
employment  not  usually  associated  with  governmental  administration 
in  other  lands  ;  the  figures  inserted  in  the  table  include  the  earnings  of 
all  branches  of  State  employ  except  the  railways,  the  incomes  derived  from 
which  have  been  placed  under  the  head  61  transport.  The  earnings  of 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  do  not  include  those  derived  by  capitalists 
from  their  investments,  unless  their  capital  was  employed  in  trading.  The 
rental  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  includes  not  only 
properties  which  produce  rent,  but  also  the  annual  value  of  premises 
occupied  by  their  owners. 

Another  grouping  of  incomes  may  be  made  into  employers,  employed, 
and  persons  working  on  their  own  account.  To  these  classes  has  been 
added  a  fourth — professional  persons,  with  whom  the  servants  of  the 
State  have  been  included  for  convenience  rather  than  for  accurate 
classification,  seeing  that  the  Civil  Servants  are  in  reality  wage-earners. 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  which  render  it  desirable  that  the 
class  denominated  wage-earners  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  include 
only  those  who  are  popularly  so  called.  Adopting  these  groups,  the 
numbers  and  earnings  are  as  follow  : — 


Class. 


Income. 


Wage-earners    

Persons  working  on  their  own  account,  exclusive  of  professional 

persons 

Professional  persons  and  Civil  Servants 

Employers,  with  earnings  of  capital  owned  in  New  South  Wales... 

Rental  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings  

Absentee  incomes 

Total £ 


£ 
23,636,000 

6,959,000 
5,633,000 
14,181,000 
5,661,000 
3,010,000 


59,080,000 


1 

The  earnings  of  emfAojea  and  of  capikaL  en^loyed  in.  New  Sootii 
Wales  are  placed  at  £14,181,000;  this  sum,  hofwerer,  r^resents  not 
merely  the  income  of  the  employing  daaa^  but  aliio  of  companies  carry- 
ing on  ocK>peratiYe  ^iterprises,  depositors  in  financial  inststntions,  and 
the  income  derived  from  invested  capital,  no  matter  how  small  may  be 
the  amount.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  there  are  no  data  on  which 
could  be  founded  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  income  derived  by 
persons  superintending  the  employment  of  their  own  capital,  as  distin- 
guished from  capital  indirectly  employed. 

With  wage-earners  are  included  persons  assisting  relatives.  Such 
persons  are  usually  remunerated  indirectly,  with,  in  scffiie  instances^  the 
addition  of  a  small  money  wage.  The  total  income  of  wage-earners  is 
X23,63B,000,  distributed  amongst  284,000  males,  receiving  £21,560^000, 
and  60,600  females  with  £2,076,000.  These  figures  give  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  £76  per  male,  and  £34  per  female,  wage-earner  during 
twelve  months. 

The  earnings  c^  females  amounted  to  at  least  £4,976,000 ;  but  their 
income  was  possibly  considerably  mcnre,  seeing  that  the  income  of  female 
capitalists  and  land-owners  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  set  down  as 
earnings.  The  wage-earning  females  had  an  income,  as  already  stated, 
<^  £2,076,000,  but  to  this  sum  should  be  added  the  approximate  value  oi 
board  which  servants  receive.  Women  w<»rking  on  ^leir  own  aceoimt, 
who  numbered  13,000,  had  an  income  oi  £920,150,  while  those  engaged 
in  learned  professions,  or  employed  by  the  State,  numbered  11,200,  with 
an  income  of  £650,000. 

The  income  of  £59,080,000  disclosed  in  the  foregakag  tables  cannot 
be  locdced  upon  as  entirely  within  the  ditqpositian  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  accrues.  The  actual  cost  of  living  diiring  the  year  1894 
may  be  set  down  as  £46,655,900;  in  addition  to  this  expenditure, 
£506,000  was  paid  away  in  local  rates;  calls  by  banks  absorbed  £750,000; 
payments  to  the  State  out  of  income  by  holders  oi  land  ccmditionally  par- 
chased  amounted  to  £1,052,000,  and  Hfe  insurance  premiums,  £910,000. 
These  were,  of  course,  losses  by  fire,  accident  and  the  like  which  further 
reduced  the  spendable  income;  while  £3,010,000,  the  inecM&e  of 
absentees,  was  expended  abroad.  When  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  it  will  be  found  that  in  spite  of  the  serious  checks  to  business 
experienced  during  the  year,  the  savings  of  the  conmiunity  reached  the 
very  respectable  sum  of  £3,300,000. 

Fbobates. 

The  value  of  the  estates  in  which  wills  were  proved  in  the  colony, 
or  for  which  letters  of  administration  were  granted,  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  On  page  422  are  given  the  values  of  probates,  including  letters 
of  administration,  from  1886  to  1895,  and  on  page  920  the  value  of  estates 
on  which  stamp  duties  were  paid  from  1890  onward.     The  value  stated 
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{or  jHrobate  purposes  is  osunll;  gicMter  than  that  on  which  stamp  daty  ia 
paid,  chiefly  because  the  one  utdadeB  debts  and  eQcnmbranees,  while  tb« 
other  is  ezclnsire  of  them.  The  probate  returns  also  include  occasNwal 
daplicatioas,  bat  the  number  and  Taloe  of  such  eetates  lure  not  large,  while 
the  amoont  of  debta  incloded  rew^es  a  high  figure,  seeing  that  the 
difiference  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  estates  for  which  probate  or 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  and  the  actual  amount  tax  which 
duty  was  paid  during  the  last  five  years  amounted  to  fully  30  per  cent. 
The  table  mast  also  be  takenwttb  the  qsalification  that  doriag  1 876  stamp 
duties  wereaholished,  and  were  not  reimpoaed  until  1881.  For  all  years 
embraced  within  this  period  the  returns  are  incomplete  as  regards  the 
amount  sworn  to.  Though  the  value  of  estates  cannot  be  taken  as  the  basis 
of  an  estimate  of  the  absolute  wealth  <A  New  South  Wales,  the  number 
of  estateaand  their  value  give  SMoe  indication  of  the  distribution  of  that 
wealth.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  ci  wills  proved  and 
letters  of  sdnunistmtton  granted  from  1865  to  1896.  It  also  gives  the 
number  of  estates  cooapared  with  every  hundred  deaths  of  the  whole 
pc^ulatiun,  of  adult  males  and  females,  and  of  adult  males  : — 


^ 

"ii"- 

tMaCes  per  100 

dcsthi  ol  toUI 

Number  tt  ertolM 

1866-69 

18-e 

12-7 

5-7 

2,079 

X870-H 

22-7 

16-0 

7-5 

2,747 

1875^78 

30-9 

20-2 

••4 

4,973 

1880-84 

34-8 

22-4 

11-0 

6,825 

1885-89 

36-9 

23-8 

11-5 

8.309 

1690-S4 

402 

25-1 

12-8 

9,788 

1893-96 

44-3 

27-5 

15-1 

4,6*2 

The  figures  just  given  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  year  by  year 
property  ia  becoming  more  widely  distributed,  and  this  conclusion  is 
borne  out  by  figures  which  appear  in  other  parts  of  this  voluma     In 

thi'  [ifi-i.-it  (.-(n-rv,!  I.y  \Wr  tiiM.-,  whk'ii  luiiv  !.,■  Uikvn  ^s  aj>pt.,\iui:itd y 
thirty  year^,  thn  jnopoition  of  persons  holding  property  lias  nearly 
trebled  ;  for  whereas  in  1865-69  not  quite  six  peraons  ont  of  a 
bundreil  held  property,  the  proportionate  number  in  1895-96  was 
fifteen,  and  this  increase  in  distribution  woa  accompanied  by  a 
doubling  in  the  value  of  the  individual  estates — a  remarkable  condition 
of  progress,  the  equal  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  other 
countries. 

In  the  edition  of  this  wofk  for  1S92  it  was  assumed  that  few  women 
Ii^d  property  wc»lh  taking  into  consideration  in  entiiuates  founded  on 
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the  probate  returns.  Researches  since  made  show  this  assumption  to 
be  quite  erroneous,  and  so  far  from  property  being  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  men,  women  have  estates  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  no 
inconsiderable  value.  From  the  available  returns  it  appears  that  out  of 
every  hundred  estates  paying  stamp  duty  twenty-one  are  left  by  women, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  women's  estates  paying  duty  is  nearly 
27  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  estates  belonging  to  men — a  proportion 
altogether  too  large  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  employment,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Census  there  was  an  unemployed  population 
of  adult  breadwinners  equal  to  4*8  per  cent,  of  their  whole  number,  and 
it  is  notorious  that  the  number  has  increased  since  the  date  mentioned. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  increasing  ratio  of  wealth  accumulation 
and  an  increasing  distribution  are  consistent  with  a  dearth  of  employ- 
ment amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community.  It  is  a  sound  senti- 
ment that  a  condition  of  regular  employment  of  the  whole  population 
willing  to  work  is  more  conducive  to  real  prosperity  than  a  condition 
which,  while  affording  increased  opportunities  of  saving  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  community,  leaves  a  not  inconsiderable  section  uncertain 
as  to  their  means  of  support  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  is  one  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  modem  progress  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  to 
remedy  it  is  perhaps  the  chief  aim  of  modern  social  legislation. 

In  the  absence  of  the  exact  figures  which  it  may  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  obtain  under  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation,  the  actual 
distribution  of  wealth  in  New  South  Wales  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions 
may  differ;  but  the  collections  under  the  Stamp  Duties  Act  afford  data 
which  indicate  the  distribution  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  returns  for  six  years  and  a  half : — 


Year. 

Under  the 

value 
of  £5,000. 

£5,000  and 

under 

the  value  of 

£12,500. 

£12,500  and 

under 

the  value  of 

£25,000. 

£25,000  and 

under 

the  value  of 

£50,000. 

£50,000  and 
over. 

TotaL 

• 

1 

Value. 

d 

Value. 

• 

o 

5z; 

Value. 

• 

o 

5z; 

Value. 

6 

5z; 

Value. 

6 

Value. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
♦1895 
1895-6 

1,644 
1,836 
1,990 
1,795 
1,912 
903 
2,076 

£ 
1,281,596 
1,254,339 
1,390,502 
1,235,445 
1,361,750 
556,375 
1,311,800 

61 

74 
76 
68 
68 
31 
54 

432 

£ 
472,820 
604,390 
596,480 
533,455 
540,490 
235,075 
434,090 

35 
28 
20 
24 
29 
13 
22 

£ 
654,055 
512,425 
381,860 
381,960 
494,815 
246,855 
376,065 

11 

16 
19 
11 
15 
8 
12 

92 

£ 
412,350 
506,580 
-  720,320 
394,145 
563,890 
277,875 
429,175 

17 
6 

14 
8 
7 
6 

16 

74 

£ 
3,669,605 

717,770 
1,488,145 
1,284,735 
1,171,005 

564,955 
1,726,939 

1,768 
1,960 
2,119 
1,906 
2,031 
961 
2,180 

£ 
6,490,426 
8,506.504 
4,577.307 
3,829,740 
4,131,950 
1,881,185 
4,278,069 

Total 

12,156 

8,391,807 

3,416,800 

171 

3,048,035 

3,304,335 

10,623,154 

12,925 

28^784,131 

*  Half-year  ended  30th  June. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  women  holding  property,  no  comparison 
can  be  considered  on  correct  lines  which  neglects  their  numbers.     If,. 
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therefore,  it  be  assumed  that  the  adult  population  at  the  middle  of  1897 
numbered  656,640,  and  of  these  27*5  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  about 
180,575  persons — ^were  the  possessors  of  property,  and  assuming  further 
that  the  sum  of  £405,187,000,  which  was  the  valuation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  colony  in  1893,  was  distributed  amongst  the  180,575  persons  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  £28,784,131  ascertained  in  the  table  just 
given  was  distributed  amongst  the  12,925  persons  in  whose  estates 
stamp  duties  were  paid,  then  the  following  would  be  the  present  distri- 
bution of  property  in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Class  of  Estates. 


Persons  with 
estates. 


Total  value  of 

estates  of  each 

class. 


Proportion  of 

totsd  property 

in  each  class. 


Under  £5,000 

£5,000  and  under  £12,500 
£12,500  and  under  £25,000 
£25,000  and  under  £50,000 
Over  £50,000   

Total 


No. 
169,831 
6,086 
2,389 
1,285 
1,034 


180,575 


£ 

118,129,000 
48,098,000 
42,906,000 
46,514,000 

149,540,000 


405,187,000 


per  cent, 
291 
11-9 
10-6 
11-6 
36-9 


100-0 


These  figures  show  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  colony 
is  in  the  hands  of  2,319,  and  almost  three-fourths  in  the  hands  of  10,744 
persons. 

According  to  the  proportions  already  acertained,  the  possessors  of 
property  would  comprise  142,185  males  and  38,390  females;  and  those 
who  have  no  property,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  while  making  it 
the  subject  of  formal  bequest,  476,065  adults,  viz.,  233,535  males  and 
242,530  females.  These  figures  are  given  with  no  little  diffidence, 
because  all  deductions  based  on  the  probate  returns,  and  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  persons  leaving  property,  are  open  to 
error.  Further  researches  now  in  progress  may  or  may  not  support  the 
figures,  but  it  can  be  said  that,  so  far  as  investigations  have  proceeded, 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  tend  to  discredit  their  substantial 
accuracy. 

In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
estates  on  which  probate  duty  was  paid  for  the  six  years  1888-89  to 
1893-94 — the  latest  period  for  which  returns  are  available — \a  stated 
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at  302,055.  Making  the  liberal  allowanoe  of  one-fourili  for  sneoesaimis, 
of  ^hich  the  number  is  not  given,  the  percentage  of  persons  owning 
property  would  be  about  8*8,  as  against  15*1  in  New  South  Wales  Iw 
the  same  period. 

Currency. 


The  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Gold  is  the  standard ;  the  silver  and  copper  current  are  more  properly 
tokens  than  coins.  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  silver  for 
an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shilling. 
The  standard  weight  and  £neness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The 
least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a 
half-sovereign  61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Coin. 


standard  Weight 


Standard  Fineness. 


Gold 


Sovereign. 

Half-sovereign. 


Silver 


-I 


r  Crown 

Double  Florin. 
Half-crown  .... 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Threepence.... 


Bronze. 


(  Penny 

<  Halfpenny 
(  Farthing 


Imperial  grains. 

123*27447 
61-63723 


436-36363 

349*09090 

216*18181 

174*54545 

87*27272 

43*63636 

21*81818 


145*83333 
87*50000 
43*75000 


( Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold, 
<  or  decimal  fineness  -91666, 
(     one-twelfth  copper  alloy. 


Thirty-seven-fortieths  fine 
silver,  or  decimal  fineness 
*92o,  and  three-fortieths 
copper  alloy. 


f  Mixed  metal,  95  parts  o(^^r, 
I  4  parts  tin,  and  1  part  zinc. 
J  <Tbe  Coinage  Act  does  not  pre- 
I  scribe  these  proportions  for 
bronze  coins,  but  the  alloy  used 
V.    is  as  stated.) 


Gold  coins  only  are  struck  at  the  Sjrdney  Mint,  though  silver  and 
bronze  of  English  coinage  are  issued.  The  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Imperial 
authorities  to  grant  them  permission  to  coin  silver  for  circulation  in  the 
Australian  colonies. 

Standard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  is  worth 
£3  17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  i&4  48  llfrL 
per  ounce.  The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  deposits  sent  to  tiie 
Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assaying,  and  coining 
is  accounted  for  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce  standard  or 
sovereign  gold. 
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Standard  silver  is  0*925  fine.  Owing  partly  to  its  greatly  incrensed 
production,  and  still  more  to  its  demonetisation  in  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  free  coinage  in  countries 
which  still  have  a  double  staadard  of  ooioage,  ite  value  has  decreased 
by  over  49  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  average 
price  of  standard  silver  in  the  London  market  for  each  year  since  1871 
is  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

IWce  per 
atondard  ounce. 

Year. 

Price  per 
standard  ounce. 

•  • 

Y«ar.  . 

Price  per 
standard  ounce. 

d. 

• 

d. 

d. 

1871 

eo^ 

1880 

52i 

1889 

42tt 

1872 

60i 

1881 

51i 

1890 

47f 

1873 

59i 

1882 

51« 

1891 

45A 

1874 

58* 

1883 

50iV 

1892 

39« 

1875 

mi 

1884 

50H 

1893 

35| 

1876 

53 

1885 

48g 

1894 

29 

1877 

64i 

1886 

45| 

1805 

292 

1878 

52A 

1887 

44« 

1896 

301 

1879 

51A 

1888 

42S 

The  fluctuations  in  its  value  during  1896  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  average  monthly  prices  : — 


Month. 

Price 

per  standard 

ounce. 

Month. 

Price 

per  standard 

ounce. 

Month. 

Price 

per  standard 

ounce. 

Januarv 

d. 
30§ 
31 

31A 
31iV 

May  

d. 

31^ 
311 

31tV 
301f 

September    ... 
October 

d. 
30| 

February  

March 

June 

30  J  V 

July  

November 

December 

W     1     Q 

29U 

April 

V   »»*J           ............ 

Aufimst 

"10 

29H 

The  nominal  value  of  one  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  bronze  coined  into 
pence  is  48.,  and  into  halfpence  or  farthings,  3s.  4d. 

The  weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint 
on  the  14th  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1896,  was  22,676,761  oz.,  valued 
at  X84,583,038.     Of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales  produced  only 
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8,502,814  oz.,  of  the  valne  of  £32,194,526,  the  amount  from  each  colony 
being : — 


Colony  where  gold  was  produced. 

Weigrht. 

Value. 

Oueensland  

oz. 

9,787,908 

8,502,814 

2,557,626 

1,442,690 

80,222 

12,293 

32,750 

260,458 

£ 

34,890,200 
32,194,526 
10,118.128 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria  

5,923,511 

South  AiiRtiralia  .,t              

284,592 
46.374 

Tasniania 

Other  countries   r,, 

115,477 
1.010,230 

Old  coin    

Total 

22,676,761 

84,583,038 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land, and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia, 
come  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold 
of  the  colonies  last  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  the  other  colonies  of  the 
group,  goes  to  Melbourne.  The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia 
to  the  end  of  1896  amounted  to  £388,485,139,  of  which  £84,583,038, 
ei|uivalent  to  21*8  per  cent.,  passed  through  the  Mint  of  this  colony. 
The  value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1896  was 
£84,423,796,  of  which  £81,374,000  worth  of  gold  was  converted  into 
coin,  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  being : — 


Year. 


Sovereigns. 


Half- 
sovereigns. 


Total. 


1855  to  1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Total 


51,846,500 
2,002,000 
2,187,000 
3,262,000 
2,808,000 
2,596,000 
2,837,000 
2,844,000 
3,067,000 
2,758,000 
2,544,000 


78,751,500 


2,321,500 
67,000 

32,000 

77^060 

"  125i66o 


2,622,500 


54,168,000 
2,069,000 
2,187,000 
3,294,000 
2,808,000 
2,673,000 
2,837.000 
2,969,000 
3,067,000 
2,758,000 
2,544,000 


81,374,000 
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Bronze  coin  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  silver  coin 
in  1879,  the  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  year  1896 
being  : — Bronze,  £43,550  ;  and  silver,  £459,350.  The  amount  of  each 
particular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1896  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Year. 


1 

Silver  Coin. 

Crowns 

and 
Double 
Florins. 

Half- 
crowns. 

Florins. 

Shillings. 

Six- 
pences. 

Three- 
pences. 

Total. 

Bronze 
Coin. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1868  to  1886 

94,900 

72,800 

91,950 

24,500 

1887 

585 

2,140 

350 

1,850 

500 

1888 

215 

1,260 

850 

3,250 

3,100 

1889 

200 

7,700 

3,900 

3,900 

2,700 

1890 

200 

7,400. 

8,500 

9,200 

4,500 

1891 

2,000 

1,800 

4,100 

6,100 

1892 

1,500 

4,000 

4,300 

2,500 

1893 

2,800 

2,300 

3,500 

1,000 

1894 

1,900 

1,100 

900 

1,500 

1895 

166 

900 

700 

250 

300 

1896 

2,100 

2,300 

4,200 

1,300 

Total...  £ 

1,300 

124,600 

98,600 

127,400 

47,000 

£ 
37,250 

690 
2,610 
3,975 
5,375 
4,200 
1,625 

425 

900 
2,500 

900 


60,450 


£ 

321,400 

6,115 

11,285 

22,375 

35,175 

17,200 

13,925 

10,025 

6,300 

4,750 

10,800 


£ 

28,570 

800 

1,630 

1,560 

1,460 

1,980 

2,065 

840 

505 

1,260 

2,880 


43,550 


The  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  the  average  price 
per  standard  ounCe  paid  by  the  London  Mint  represents  the  seignorage 
or  gross  profit.  The  coinage  or  nominal  value  of  silver  per  standard 
ounce  is  5s.  6d.,  and  the  price  per  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  during 
1896  averaged  2s.  6i^6d.,  the  difference — 2s.  IHid. — representing  the 
seignorage  accrued.  Against  this  must  be  placed  the  loss  to  the  Im- 
perial Government  by  purchase  of  worn  silver  at  its  nominal  value ; 
but  after  making  all  necessary  allowances  for  loss  by  abrasion,  minting, 
etc.,  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  remains.  As,  however,  silver  coins 
are  merely  tokens,  the  demand  for  them  is  necessarily  limited,  the  average 
annual  issue  of  silver  coin  by  the  Sydney  Mint  for  twenty-eight  years 
being  about  £16,000.  The  average  price  of  silver  from  1871  to  1896 
was  about  48d.  per  ounce.  If  all  the  silver  issued  by  the  Sydney  Mint 
since  1871  had  been  coined  there,  the  gross  profits  for  the  whole  period 
would  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  about  £100,000,  and  from  this 
would  have  had  to  be  deducted  the  loss  on  old  coin  withdrawn  and  the 
cost  of  minting. 

The  gold  bullion  issued  by  the  Mint  is  partly  pure  gold  in  small 
quantities  for  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  others ;  but  the  bulk 
consists  of  10-oz.  ingots  of  sovereign  gold,  which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
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8,502,  ^ 


^  ivr  the  Bydney  bfranch  of  the  "  CoHqrtoir 

.lu:  ODoant  of  gold  bullion  iasaed  doiiDg 

..  ^  to  the  ead  of  1896  at  £3,049,796. 

•»T  TTCCiTed  at  the  Mint  for  recoinage  since 

.^7oL     Light  gold  coins  are  received  in 

^  -zunal  value,  and  recoined  free  of  charge. 

->  ijss  by  abrasion.     The  nondnal  value  of 

*-£arion  during  1896  was  only  £183,  the 
_  £X  or  1'890  per  cent.      For  the  whole 

12^  corresponding  figures -were  £824,495, 


.^'«.« 


f  £5,331,  and  weighing  19,384*33  oz.,  was 

n  diis  the  net  loss,  after  melting,  was  found 

*"  ^^^  cent.    The  value  of  silver  coin  withdrawn 

..^  ^.^917;  its  weight,  623,332-37  oz.  ;  and  the 

r  Iiv>3  per  cent.     All  silver  coin  withdrawn  is 

-  ::wo>inage. 

-  >yvtQey  branch  of  the  ^Royal  Mint  is  borne 
•r-uc  £15,000  being  set  apart  annually  for  that 
.-s  for  construction,  repairs,  and  furniture  have, 

j«casionally,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
<-  a>cal  cost  of  administration,  as  well  as  the  net 

:w  last  ten  years  : — 


.  <c:mjre  from  Consolidated  Reyenue. 

Mint  Receipts 

Net 

Annual  Charge 

■o^uMft.* 

On 

(paid  into 

to 

,   %,  •  a 

Oonstruction, 

Consolidated 

Colony 

.     'aw 

RefMHrs, 

Total. 

Rerenue). 

for  working  of 

,,    ^,'«rs» 

and 

Mint. 

.  .  »*•*  - 

Famitare. 

• 

i          £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I<: 

!           17 

13,504 

10,328 

3,176 

.♦.^3 

1 

13,496 

10,986 

2,590 

.\£S 

1,922 

15,544 

12,084 

3,460 

-•*  v*> 

120 

15,075 

13,208 

1,867 

:^i>T 

417 

14,774 

13,929 

845 

;km 

283 

13,627 

11,632 

1,975 

\Ke^ 

555 

14,848 

13,198 

1,650 

:4si»« 

6,823 

19,851 

16,705 

3,146 

:.<.5«7 

348 

14,285 

14,610 

•225 

V«v:jn 

493 

14,770 

14,847 

•77 

*  Excess  reoelpte. 

v:n  v^iT  the  Mint,  which  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
\i>  :ti«le  up  of  charges  for  coining  gold,  fees  for  assays,  etc., 
V  M  »i^  oi  silver.  Tte  Mint  retains  all  silver  contained  in 
.^A.  a»ak<B  payment  for  the  amount  in  excess  of  2  per  cent. 
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at  a  Tate  wbidi  isirom  time  to  time  notified  in  the  Gazette,  and  which, 
from  1st  January  to  30th  September,  1896,  was  Is.  9d.,  and  from  Ist 
October  to  31st  December,  1896,  2s.  per  oz.  fine.  The  following  table 
shows  the  scale  of  charges : — 


Quantity. 


Gold  raised  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Gold  certified  to  be 

the  produce  of  any  colony 

or  countiy  other  than 

N.  S.  Wales. 


In    deposits   of   leas    than    500 
ounces,  standard. 


In  deposits  of  500  ounces  and 
over,  but  less  than  5,000  ounces, 
standard. 

In  deposits  of  5,000  ounees, 
standard,  and  over. 


6d.  per  ounce,  six  shil- 
lings being  charged  for 
a  deposit  under  12 
ounces. 

4d.  per  ounce  ..•.»....•.. 


2d.  per  ounoe  ^^^^ 


5d.  per  ounce,  five  shil- 
hngs  being  charged 
for  a  deposit  under  12 
ounces. 

3d.  per  ounce. 


Id.  per  ounce. 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1855  are 
shown  below  : — 


Mint  Chaiges. 

Profit  on  Sale 
of  Silver. 

Fees  for  Assays 

and  Crushings, 

and  Proceeds , 

ol  Sweep. 

Total 
Mint  Receipts 

Year. 

On  New  South 
Wales  Gold. 

On  Gold  of 
other  Colonies 
or  Countries. 

(paid  into 

Consolidated 

RevenueX 

1855  to  1886 

£ 
261,033 

£ 
127,323 

£ 
44,602 

£ 
53,897 

£ 
486,855 

1887 

2,119 

4,003 

2,796 

1,410 

10,328 

1888 

1,649 

3,483 

3,678 

2,096 

10,906 

1889 

2,299 

4,613 

3,434 

1,738 

12,084 

1890 

2,432 

4,152 

4,772 

1,852 

13,208 

1891 

2,881 

3,854 

5,319 

1,875 

13,929 

1892 

2,938 

3,893 

3,164 

1,657 

11,652 

1893 

3,624 

3,713   , 

4,290 

1,571 

13,198 

1894 

4,439 

3,769 

5,402 

3,105 

16,705 

1895 

3,832 

3,125 

5,058 

2,495 

14,510 

1896 

3,487 

2,956 

5,058 

3,346 

14,847 

Total 

290,733 

164,874 

87,573 

75,042 

618,222 

In  former  issues  of  this  work  tables  were  given  purporting  to  show 
the  amount  of  coin  in  private  hands.     These  tables  were  given  on  the 
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authority  of  the  Mint,  and  were  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  gold  and 
silver  imported  and  exported.     For  1896  the  amounts  would  be :— 


Coinage. 

Total. 

Per  Inhabitant. 

Gold  

£ 
4,536,882 
398,205 
34,633 

£  8.    d. 
3     9  11 

Silver    

0    6    2 

Bronze  

0    0    6 

Total 

4,969,720 

3  16    7 

It  has  been  contended  that  passengers  by  outward  steamers  usually 
take  with  them  a  supply  of  gold  which  greatly  exceeds  the  amount  brought 
to  the  colony  by  passengers  inward.     This  may  be  conceded,  inasmuch  as 
passengers  commencing  the  voyage  would  naturally  be  possessed  of  a 
larger  stock  of  money  than  those  whose  voyage  is  J)ractically  over.     Early 
in  1892  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Sydney 
obtained  returns  from  the  three  banking  institutions  with  the  largest 
receiving  business,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coin  paid  in  was  equal  to 
precisely  half  the  value  of  the  notes  deposited  at  the  same  time.  From  this 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  coin  in  private  hands  is  not  more  than  half  the 
note  issue  outstanding,  which  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  was  not 
more  than  £1,450,000.     On  this  assumption  the  coin  in  private  hands 
would  have  been  X725,000,  as  compared  with  £4,416,000  estimated 
by  the  Mint   as   being  the   probable   quantity  at   the   same   period. 
While  not  maintaining  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  latter   estimate, 
it  may  be  pointed   out  that  there  are  many  sound  reasons   why  the 
estimate  of  £725,000  should  not   be   entertained.       Bank  notes  are 
continued  in  circulation  by  several  of  the  banks  until  they  are  practi- 
cally worn  out,  and  a  large   number  of  persons   not   over  fastidious 
have  strong  objections  to  carrying  notes  about  their  persons  when  gold 
can  be  procured.      The  assumption  that  coin  is  withdrawn  in  large 
quantities  by  outward-bound  passengers  may  be  correct  so  far  as  gold  is 
concerned,  but  not  so  as  regards  silver.     It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  silver  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  in  regard 
to  that  metal  may  be  accepted  with  some  deduction  for  coin  lost  or  des- 
troyed.    Another  source  of  the  accumulation  of  coin  in  private  hands  is 
hoarding,  which  recent  events  prove  to  be  quite  a  common  practice 
in  the  colony,  and  the   indestructible  and  unimpeachable  sovereign  is 
naturally  preferred  to  the  perishable  bank  note.     Lastly,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  half-sovereigns  issued  remains  in  circulation  with  silver  as 
till-money,  and  not  being  paid  into  the  banks  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  estimate  of  the  banking  authority  already  alluded  to. 
An  estimate,  founded  partly  on  the  records  and  partly  on  observation 
has  been  made  by  the  author,  which  shows  that  the  estimate  of  the  Mint 
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. '<!  x\>i  being  too  high,  and  the  amount  of  coin  in  private 
■•  ■i|>]ir(>ximat«ly  stated  as  follows  ; — 

v..ih\    .. 1.856,000 

•'l;^.■l■ 3ea,coo 

Ihv.n/o    31,000 

ToUl  ..  £2,250,000 

ijual  to£,\  14s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  at  the  ctoseof  1896.     To  the 

.iii.wn  must  be  added  £1,237,971  note  circulation,  so  that  the  total 

.-  i.-urrencywould  appear  to  be  about  £3,488,000,  or  £2  13s.  9d.  per 

'.il.itant.     As,  however,  the  note  isaue  ia  fully  covered  by  gold  in  the 

lUstralasian  colonies,  it  ia  omitted  from  the  following  tables,  in  which, 

y.ii  the  other  hand,  the  coin  held  by  banks  is  included  for  the  sake  of 

foinparison.      Including  bank  reserves,    the   gold  and  silver  held   in 

-Now  South  "Wales  amounted  to  no  less  than  £6  I83.  5d.  per  inhabitant — 

a  sum  only  slightly  below  that  shown  for  France,  and  considerably  in 

<'xcess  of  that  shown  for  any  other  European  country.     The  figures  given 

in  the  tables  are  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  United 

States  Mint,  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Australasia, 

which  are  based  on  a  special  estimate.     The  total  stocks  of  money  held 

in  various  countries  in  1896  were  as  follow  1 — 


count.?. 

Gold. 

Sll.„. 

Uncovered 

Full  Tender. 

Tender. 

T..,. 

P^per 

United  Kingdom  

AiisWa-Hunsary   

ia».oVooo 

3i.S60,W0 

iii.i-e.oon 

i.Mi'eieiuDO 
iM,7ia,(iiii) 

7:9aa,M0 
iw),wv,ooo 

T.ssiiooa 

i.Tt7.0M 
3,£§8,0(H) 

io.Me,«iu 
'"ifljar'.wio 

la3,i»0 

"«.«n;titio 

1,1)8,000 

103,1X10 

s.i)a3.ot« 

g 

' 

S6,009,»)0O 

1^.19;™ 

t.ub'.otto 

11.S»B,0UD 

•55 
sis 

,10,131,(1110 
1.007.000 

2,OS6;000 
3,siH',O0U 

iVi^ooo 

J.O0B,000 
S00.00O 

"i.MIB^tlOO 

25;00».0t)0 

i3,sas.Mio 

i;iio:.ioo 

1D1,1«,000 

i2,6»i,ooa 
aielooo 
8.01B.000 

ll.WB.oOO 

n'.m.aoo 
a,ti39,ooa 

MB,000 

liwniooo 

8,220,000 

iM.isa.ouo 

]n.1.ilM,IKH) 
18.02S.000 

49;7ai!ooo 

l.HH.OOO 

i:»4:mo 

'aoaloofl 

IBS.OOO 

7  j  saloon 

120.7,^,000 
l!IMi,IJOU 

£ 

6,iie,iiu» 

HI,3-5,(IW) 

ws.ooo 

18,1108,000 
s^Beelooff 

i5:Ih;ood 

lUlT 

71B.0M 

M^i----:::}. 

B,ies,ono 
IM.  !6.ono 

IBB,  ■^,000 

■♦.Kiion.) 

W,  Bll,000 
«D,KO.0UO 

■t.'oo4;ooq 

^^M>':::::' 

-F. ...... 

i,nts,onD 

J.40D.OOO 

•n^iioci 

.fSffl 

7,103.000 

iIomIooo 
'"sislooo 

825,000 
11 3,111'),  000 
8T,  514,000 

^ 

Vt 
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The  amounts  per  iiihabitaat  for  the  samecoiuxtoiesaze  aktawn  beLo^in — 


Country. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Unoorered 
Paper. 

ToteJL 

1 

United  Kmgdom 

£    8.    d. 

3  1     1 

0  15    5 

1  12    7 
0    10 
19    6 

4  2    8 

2  13     1 
0    0  11 

0  13    4 

1  2  11 
0  15    5 
0    4    1 
19    5 
0  15  11 
0    2    8 
0    8  10 

0  7    3 

1  1  11 
0    9    6 

£    8.    d. 
0  12    9 

0  6    0 

1  17    2 
0    8    6 
0    9    8 

2  12    8 
0  16    3 
0    2  10 
0    5    2 
2    5    4 
0    4    1 
0    6    0 
0    8     1 
0    15 
0    3    0 
0  11    3 
0    4    2 
0    2  11 
0    7    6 
0  14    0 
0  13    2 
0    8    2 
7  18  11 

13    1    9 
0    3    1 
0    4    3 
0    8  10 
0    3    5 

0  18    6 

1  11    8 

2  0    0 

1  16    1 

2  12 
0    5    7 

£    8.    d. 
0  11     8 
0  18  11 
2    7    0 

£    s.    d. 
4    5     6 

Austria-Hun&rary  

■204 

W  <»  O^UUj^CU  J    

Belflnum   

5  16     9 

Bulgaria  

.096 

Denmark 

0    8    3 
0  10    6 

0  9  11 
16    6 

12  5 

1  7  10 
0    7  10 

2  8    1 
0    9    0 
0  15    3 
0    5    4 

13  6 

'275 

France 

1     7    5  10 

Gftrman  V 

!    3  19     3 

1"    •••««■  J • 

Greece 

I  10     3 

Italy 

2    0  11 

Netherlands    

4  16     1 

Norway 

17     4 

Portugal  

2  18     2 

Boumania 

Russia 

■266 
■     1  12     7 

Servia 

0  11     0 

Spain    

2    3     7 

Sweden    

0  11     5 

Switzerland... ..... 

0  19    7 

2    4    5 

Turkey 

0  17    0 

China   

0  14    0 

India    

0  "7  "5 

0    0    6 

3  15  i'i 

0  11    4 

0  0    4 

1  14    3 
0  16    5 
0    18 

0  4    7 

1  18    5 
8    4    5 
7    7  10 

0    0    6 

0  13     8 

Japan 

0  15    7 

Siam 

7  19    5 

Straits  Settlements   

13    1    9 

EflTVDt 

3  19    0 

^OJ  r'"  •  *  •  • *••  • 

Canada 

1    4  10 
0    5  10 

2    0    5 

Central  American  Stajbes 

0  15    0 

1  17    8 

Hayti   

0  16  10 
0    14 
3    2  10 
14    3 

2  11    9 

Mexico 

1  14    8 

South  American  States 

5    7    5 

4  18    9 

Hawaii 

10    5    7 

7  13    5 

Movements  of  Gold. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  ihxt 
metal — in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  bullion — ^have  been  exported  from 
the  Australasian  colonies  every  year.  The  returns  of  gold  imported  and 
exported  from  each  of  the  colonies,  calculated  for  ten-year  periods  from 
the  year  1&51  to  the  end  of  1896,  are  given  herewith.  The  tables  also 
show  the  amount  by  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the 
various  colonies,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largest  exporters 
of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  producers,  as  Victoria,  N^ew 
Zealand,  and  Queensland  The  other  colonies  now  produce  very  little 
more  than  suffices  to  meet  their  local  requirements.     The  returns  of  the 
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gold  imports  and  exports  for  New  South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent 
to  Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.  The 
imports  and  exports  for  each  colony  were  as  follow  : — 


Imports  of  Gold. 

Goldny. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-«0. 

1881-90. 

1891-96. 

1851-96. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

£ 
3,874,764 
4,349,467 

1,091,012 
170,328 

£ 

12,148,037 

11,821,816 

367,025 

882,149 

19,810 

59,600 

1,727,925 

£• 

13,308,140 

10,868,837 

1,383,822 

1,622,202 

89,710 

402,446 

2,312,327 

£ 

18,018,650 

7,486,861 

2,632,705 

1,919,341 

223,664 

569,958 

2,780,009 

£ 
16,492,046 
8,100,891 
2,109,572 
1,880,787 
2,341,273 
317,350 
1,773,461 

£ 
63,841,537 

42,627,861 

Queensland    

6,393,124 

South  Australia    

7,395,491 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

2,623,947 
1,349,254 

New  Zealand 

8,764,060 

9,485,561 

27,025,761 

29,937,484 

33,631,078 

33,015,880 

132,995,264 

Exporfai  of  Gold. 

Colony. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-96. 

1851-96. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
12,211,831 
90,691,591 

2,991,967 

843,029 
219,300 

£ 

25,804,687 

74,430,857 

2,135,600 

486,616 

38,896 

25,245 

22,022,747 

£ 

18,657,184 

48,091,469 

10,813,969 

521,893 

1,710 

667,486 

16,527,470 

£ 

18,296,059 

30,593,232 

14,072,950 

1,246,793 

179,334 

1,442,712 

10,417,390 

£ 

18,832,643 

18,108,898 

13,734,796 

1,848,448 

3,618,668 

1,131,885 

6,836,865 

£ 
93,202,354 

Victoria 

261,916,041 

Queensland    

40,757,306 

South  Australia    

7,094,617 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

3,738,598 
4,010,357 

New  Zealand 

55,623,781 

Australasia 

106,967,727 

124,944,548 

95,081,121 

76,247,470 

63,012,193 

466,243,069 

The  excess  of  exports  of  gold  for  each-  colony  during  each  of   the 
periods  shown  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-96. 

1851-96. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

8,337,067 

86,342,134 

i,'906,955 

*  843,029 
48,981 

£ 

13,656,650 

62,609,042 

1,768,575 

♦396,633 

19,586 

•34,255 

20,294,8-22 

£ 

6,248,994 

37,222,632 

9,430,137 

♦1,100,309 

•38,000 

165,040 

14,216,143 

£ 

277,509 

23,106,371 

11,540,245 

♦673,548 

♦44,320 

872,754 

7,637,381 

£ 

1,840,597 

10,008,007 

11,625,224 

♦32,339 

1,177,385 

814,535 

4,563,404 

£ 
29,360,817 

Victoria  

219,288,186 

Queensland    

34,364,181 

South  Australia    

♦300,874 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

1,114,651 
2,661,103 

N^  Zealand 

46,759,731 

Total  excess  of  exports. . 

97,472,166 

97,918,787 

65,143,637 

42,716,392 

29,996,813 

333,247,795 

Average  per  annum  .... 

9,747,217 

9,791,879 

6,514,364 

4,271,639 

4,999,469 

7,244,517 

♦  Excess  of  Imports. 


Banking. 


The  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  and  the  recent  failure  of  many  monetary 
institutions  posing  as  banks  has  directed  attention  to  the  strong  necessity 
for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits  may  be  taken 
from  the  general  public.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of 
banking  are  required  by  law  to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities  in  a  specified  form,  and  from  these  statements  and 
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the  periodic  balance-sheets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled. 
The  returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  though  in  compliance  with   the 
law  of  the  colony,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited 
to  the  modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business ;  nor  can  they  be 
taken  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  otherwise  of  the 
bank«.     As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be  elicited  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the 
Yialance-sheets.     These  are  published  half-yearly,  with  the  exception  of 
those   of  two  banks  which  are   issued   annually.     No   uniformity   is 
observed  as  regards  the  dates  of  closing  the  balance-sheets,  and  the 
fnrxles  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.     Important  items  which  ought 
to ,  be  specifically  stated  are  lumped  with  accounts  of  minor  import, 
and,  as  a  rule,  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other  accounts,  instead 
of  being  separately  shown.     The  value  of  the  information  vouchsafed 
to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain, 
from  the  publications  of  several  institutions  suspending  payment  during 
1893,  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  of  issue  operating  in  New  South  Wales, 
four  of  which  have  their  head  offices  in  Sydney,  two  in  Melbourne,  two 
in  Queensland,  one  in  New  Zealand,  and  four  in  London.  Of  the  four 
local  banks,  three  have  branches  outside  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
fourth  confines  its  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  Two 
of  the  local  banks — the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  City  Bank  of 
Sydney — carry  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of  special  Acts 
of  incorporation,  and  the  liability  attached  to  the  shareholder  is  limited 
by  the  Acts  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  and  an  additional  amount 
equal  thereto  ;  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 
and  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  are  registered  as 
limited  companies.  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
liability  of  shareholders  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
middle  of  1897 :— 


Bank. 


Reserve  or  Capital 

Liability  on  ordinary 

shares  when  calls 

have  been  met. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales » 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) , 

Queensland  National  Bank  ( Limited ) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 


2,000,000 

1,000,000 

391,505 

540,000 

Nil. 

750,000 

320,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,600,000 

3,000,000 

•750,000 

539,863 


•  Includes  £6,825  prepaid  in  respect  of  Reser\e  Liability. 


BANKING  CAPITAL, 
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Capital  Resources  of  Banes. 

The  total  capital  and  reserves  (including  balances  of  Profit  and  Loss 
account)  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  middle  of  1897 
amounted  to  £24,402,542,  but  of  this  amount  only  <£1 2,336,7 76  was 
employed  in  the  colony.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  capital 
paid  up,  distinguishing  ordinary  from  preferential  capital,  and  of  the 
amount  of  reserves  held  by  each  bank  at  the  date  of  balancing : — 


Bank. 


Date  of 
balance- 
sheet. 


Capital  paid  up. 


Ordinary. 


Preferen- 
tial. 


Total. 


Reserve 
Fund. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales   

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  . . 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited). . 
National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  . . 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia   

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 
(Limited). 


Mar., 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Mar., 

Dec, 

Dec, 

Mar., 

Oct., 

Aug., 

Dec, 

June, 


1897 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 


£. 

£. 

£ 

1,949,600 

Nil 

1,949,500 

1,000,000 

Nil 

1,000.000 

1,166,626 

Nil 

1,166,626 

400,000 

Nil 

400,000 

1,991,633 

2,117,070 

4,108,603 

1,669,587 

306,780 

1,965,367 

928,628 

Nil 

928,528 

200,000 

Nil 

200,000 

47,423 

2,500,000 

2,547,423 

1,600,000 

Nil 

1,600,000 

1,600,000 

Nil 

1,500,000 

•1,246,915 

171,930 

1,418,845 

970,988 

Nil 

970,988 

£ 

1,191,934 
1,010,000 

52,000 

100,244 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

23,418 

800,000 

tl,000.000 

Nil 

Nil 


*  Includes  £6,825  prepaid  in  respect  of  reserve  liability.     T  Includes  £260,000  Contingency  account. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  capital  account  at  date  of  balancing, 
but  most  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  shareholders  which  will 
increase  their  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  these  calls  and  the  total 
working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  are  met  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Capital  called  and  being  called  up. 

Bank. 

Capital 
paid  up. 

Amount  of  (  alU 

to  be  paid  on 
ordinary  shares. 

Total 
Working 
Capital. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

£ 
1,949,500 
1,000,000 
1,166,626 

400,000 
4,108,603 
1,966,367 

928.628 

200,000 
2,547,423 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
1,418,846 

970,988 

£ 
50,600 
Nil 
7,989 
$^il 
1,008,467 
90,413 
31,472 
Nil 
462,577 
Nil 
Nil 
3,085 
764 

£ 
2,000,000 

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

1,000,000 
1,174,515 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

400,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

5,117,070 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

2,065,780 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

960,000 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

200.000 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

3.000.000 

Bank  of  Australasia 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

1,421,930 

971,752 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  .... 

The  calls  being  made,  as  shown  in  the  table  just  given,  represent  a  total 
of  £1,645,267,  and  of  this  amount  <£58,489  is  payable  in  Sydney, 
£1,098,880  in  Melbourne,  £31,472  in  Brisbane,  £452,577  in  New 
Zealand,  and  £3,849  in  London.  The  paid-up  capital  of  banks 
operating  in  New  South  Wales  has  very  largely  increased  during  the  past 
twenty-two  years,  viz.,  from  £7,930,000  in  1875  to  £19,755,780  in  1897 ; 
but  these  figures  have  no  reference  to  the  capital  actually  employed  in 
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the  buginess  of  the.  banks,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  table 
showing  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
are  here  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparisons  which 
will  inevitably  arise  when  the  question  of  tiie  liabilities  of  banks  is 
being  considered  i-r- 


Yeaz. 

Banks. 

Paid-iip 
OiHHtaL 

1 

Year. 

1 

Banfcfl. 

Paid-up 
OapitaL 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

1875 

10 

7,930,000 

1893 

13 

15,129,749 

1880 

11 

9,531,212 

1894 

13 

16,743,737 

1885 

14 

10,512,300 

1895 

13 

19,306,350 

1890 

17 

13,929,326 

1896 

13 

19,531,430 

1891 

16 

13,526,136 

1897 

13 

19,755,780 

1892 

14 

12,384,637 

Local  Business  of  Banks. 

The  banks  are  required  by  the  Act  of  Council  4  Vicroria  No.  13, 
passed  in  the  year  1840,  to  make  quarterly  statements  of  their  business 
in  a  prescribed  form ;  but  these  statements  are  not  all  made  on  the 
same  lines,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  order  to  put  the  figures  on  a  comparative  basis.  The  alterations 
consist  in  the  exclusion  from  the  assets  of  the  balances  due  by  branches 
and  agencies  outside  New  South  Wales  to  the  head  oflfice  in  Sydney. 
The  following  shows  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  surplus  assets  of 
the  banks,  at  intervals  from  1860  onwards;  the  surplus  assets  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  amount  provided  by  the  banks  from  their  own 
resources.  The  figures  relating  to  1897  in  this  and  subsequent  tables 
refer  to  the  quarter  ended  31st  March  ;  for  the  preceding  years 
they  refer  to  the  last  quarter  : — 


Siirpliis  Assets 

Year. 

Assets  within 

Liabilities  within 

(Capital  aad 

the  Colony. 

the  Colony. 

Reserves  used  in 

local  businessX 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

8,053,463 

6,480,642 

1,572,821 

1865 

9,193,540 

6,962,315 

2,231,225 

1870 

9,863,071 

7,198,680 

2,664,391 

1875 

15,545,507 

15,056,485 

489,022 

1880 

21,658,317 

19,485,862 

2,172,455 

1885 

37,737,869 

29,687,296 

8,050,573 

1890 

50,751,647 

37,248,937 

13,502,710 

1891 

51,934,372 

37,589,764 

14,344,608 

1892 

51,665,479 

37,171,379 

14,494,100 

1893 

48,794,036 

34,102,172 

14,691,864 

1894 

47,195,214 

31,263,120 

15,932,094 

1895 

45,622,329 

32,037,052 

13,585,277 

1896 

44,527,828 

31,254,776 

13,273,052 

1897 

44,312,262 

31,975,486 

12,336,776 

ASSHTS  ASD  LIABILITTES  OF  BANKS. 
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'  Ifi  the  M)le  jnat  given  bfr  oempared  'nitb.:  the  previouB  one,  aiiowing 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doing  business  in  the  colonj, 
it  win  be  seen  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  for  the  banks  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  their  awn  capital  employed  in  the  colony,  ■ 
although  the  last  three  yeai«  show  a  slight  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus  in'lSTS  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  banks  was  £7,930,000, 
and  their  reserves  at  the  same  date  were  £2,496,4:57,  making  a  total  of 
£10,436,457  available  from  their  own  resources,  while  their  surplus 
aaeets  amounted  to  only  £489,022;  ten  years  later,  when  the  capital 
Btood  at  £10,512,300,  and  the  reserves  at  £5,421,998,  or  together 
,£15,934,298,  the  surplus  assets  were  returned  at  £8,050,573;  and  in 
1890  the  capital  was  £13,929,326,  and  the  reserves  £7,832,047,  making 
a  total  of  £21,761,373,  while  the  surplus  aasets  reached  the  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  £13,502,710.  In  March,  1897,  however,  the 
capital  and  reserves  of  the  thirteen  banks  now  open  showed  a  total  of. 
£24,402,542,  and  the  excess  assets  of  the  local  business  amounted  to 
^12,336,776. 

The  banking  returns  do  not  admit  of  any  useful  deductions  being 
made  from  them,  as  the  classification,  both  of  assets  and  liabilities. 
Inquired  by  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  ia  obsolete;  thus,  under  the  term 
deposits  not  bearing  interest,  the  banks  are  accustomed  to  return 
interest  accrued  and  all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  deposits  at 
interest,  notes,  and  bills,  the  result  being  that  in  this  respect  the  returns 
are  misleading.  It  unfortunately  happens,  moreover,  that  there  are  no 
means  of  correcting  the  figures,  liat  the  over-statement  ia  consider- 
able  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  census  returns  showed  deposits 
not  bearing  interest  as  £7,828,906,  as  compared  with  a  total  in  the 
quarterly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 

The  assets,  which  naturally  form  the  most  interesting  feature  of  a 
bank's  returns,  show  coin  and  bullion  separately,  but  95  per  cent. 
of  the  other  assets  are  marshalled  together  under  the  term  "notes 
and  bills  discounted,  and  all  other  debts  due  to  the  bank,"  and  the  lines 
on  which  business  is  conducted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight. 
The  following  statement  of  liabilities  for  the  past  eight  years  refers  to 
local  business  only :— 


Depositg. 

due  to 
stherBuiks. 

y™. 

1 

Notes  in 

BlttsiD 

S 

Bowing 

™. 

Total 

B4,ioe,m 

ISttt 

10,707,611  lia.ia^aK 

et 

189T 

" 

i>i 
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The  assets  for  the  same  period  were  as  given  in  the  following  table :— 


,-. 

1 

Coin. 

1 

Bum™. 

■T^a 

Lsnded 
Property 

Notes  tnd 
Bills  dia- 
Gonnted, 
Mid  «(1  other 
debUdue  U> 
the  Bulks. 

Nota. 
uidBUto 
olotlier 

duetnim 
other 
Banks. 

SSk 

18.7B4,036 

Metallic  Reserves  of  Banks. 
The  proportion  of  metallic  reserves  which  banking  institutions  must 
habitually  keep  ia  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  Compared 
with  the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation, 
the  quantity  of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very  considerably  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  following  statement  shows  ;  but  prior  to  1892  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  circulation  and  deposits  at  call  rarely  reached  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  proportion  to  total  liabilities  varied  between  13  and  26 
per  cent.  The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  1893  was  foreseen,  or  at  all 
events  most  institutions  strengthened  their  reserves  in  anticipation  of 
the  strain,  while  since  the  crisis  all  the  banks  have  accumulated  gold, 
SO  that  their  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  March  quarter  rf  1897 
averaged  £7,144,965 — that  is  to  say,  nearly  six  times  the  note  circula- 
tion, and  over  three-fifths  of  the  other  liabilitiea  at  call.  There  can  he 
no  doubt  that  the  present  gold  accumulations  of  the  banks  are  greatly  in 
excess  of  ordinary  business  requirements,  and  are  maintained  solely  as  a 
precaution  against  a  revival  of  the  unsettled  conditions  which  marked 
the  year  1893:- 


Cdn. 

BoUio.^ 

TottL 

Tar. 

dmilstton. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent 

1,578,424 

90,052 

1865 

1,328.504 

125.554 

1,451.058 

1870 

1,201,177 

86.744 

1,377,921 

]91 

1875 

2.317,600 

1M.947 

2,422,547 

40-4 

1880 

3,488.554 

75,008 

3,563.562 

lS-3 

49-5 

1SS5 

4,027,055 

76,260 

4,103.315 

13-8 

39-2 

5.619,111 

5.706,770 

1801 

4,717,659 

4,797.427 

95.894 

5.313.265 

14-4 

57-4 

1893 

5,877.891 

95.386 

5.973.277 

17-5 

57-7 

1804 

7,330,003 

UI0,525 

7.430,530 

23-8 

69-8 

1S95 

7,364,659 

151.619 

7,516,278 

23-5 

657 

1896 

6,760.651 

187.SI5 

6.948,696 

22-2 

58-2 

1807 

6.979.350 

165.615 

7.144.965 

22-3 

55 '8 

ADVANCES  BY  BANKS  OF  ISSUi:. 
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Advances  by  Banks. 

Under  the  head  of  advances  are  included  bills  and  promissory  notes 
discounted,  cash  credits,  and  miscellaneous  debts.  The  bulk  of  advances 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  by  the  depositing  of 
deeds  over  which  the  lending  institution  acquires  a  lien  ;  the  discounting 
of  trade  bills  does  not  amount  to  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
cash  credits  and  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  defective 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  the  class  of 
security  advanced  against,  cannot  be  given.  The  most  interesting 
summary  that  can  be  made  is  that  which  the  following  table  supplies  : — 


Ratio  of 

Amount  of 

Year. 

Advances. 

Advances  to 

Advances  per 

Deposits. 

Inhabitant. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£    8.      d. 

1860 

5,780,700 

111-9 

16  17     6 

1865 

7,100,361 

121-8 

17  15     0 

1870 

7,814,116 

127-9 

15  18  11 

1875 

12,483,713 

91-4 

21  17    1 

1880 

17,210,205 

96-2 

23  12    4 

1885 

31,344,909 

117-4 

33  16    1 

1890 

43,009,559 

121-3 

39    0    8 

1891 

45,068,914 

126-4 

39    8    3 

1892 

44,135,729 

124-1 

37    7    2 

.   1893 

40,024,354 

124-5 

33    0    4 

1894 

37,378,947 

125-4 

30    4    2 

1895 

35,707,153 

116-6 

27  18  10 

1896 

35,116,696 

117-7 

27     1     3 

'      1897 

34,671,107 

113-5 

26  11    7 

The  useful  purpose  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  be  readily 
realised  from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  from  1875 
right  on  to  1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity,  and  through- 
out those  years  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  91  and 
117  per  cent.  Since  1885  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the 
other  colonies,  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  depression,  and  the  ratio 
of  advances  to  deposits  has  stood  considerably  higher,  viz.,  from  113  to 
126  per  cent. 

Deposits  in  Banks. 

The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  with  the  thirteen  banks  oper- 
ating in  New  South  Wales  in  the  middle  of  1897  was  approximately 
£105,914,563,  and  of  this  sum  £30,548,640  was  received  locally.  The 
excess  of  the  total  over  local  deposits  was  employed  in  the  various 
countries  to  which  the  banks'  business  extended,  some  of  course  being 
used  in  New  South  Wales,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions 
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OD 

Year. 

M 

Coin, 

No. 

V 

1890 

16 

5,r>T.t 

1891 

15 

4,717 

1892 

14 

5,-21 

1893 

13 

r),s7 

1894 

13 

T.-'i" 

1895 

13 

•-• 

1896 

13 

<!. 

1897 

13 

(k 

T.T>.r=^  i  -urmise  as  to 


The  pro  I 
habitually 
with  the  t< 
the  quant  i 
to  year,  a 
portion  c 
cent.,  aii< 
per  cent, 
events  i. 
the  stra" 
so  that 
avera.^c 
tion,  a! 
no  clou ' 
excess 
precar 
the  yi 


l.l!5k 


« 

:^2r::&^ 

i:  T.-!^ 

-  _.v» 

4.i7::-  uo 

:s.^:3^.-'''*i 

^7^>3 

X,>.>4^:>*I 

'--5.*.:-=^ 

^xw7 

^..rri.MS 

5e.?rife.J>^ 

:.  .•-^> 

lawi^j^^ 

5^.-t6t."> 

-r^.^ir 

gLi-jf.iTs 

3^.a3.SC» 

-;7.-S3 

9J5r'«» 

35.a>4^1**i 

•=-k::3 

±M,J^ik> 

22.^t^5i 

>.*.  -•^i 

3.4:i7fiL 

2>.  722.735 

^.6.-iS 

TO  *^  4,Tr 

3t-i!S.:i:7L» 

..i?.JOa 

KLTTTji:! 

es.iS5.i:i 

'.-K33.J&} 

II.ldLi!»iO 

30  5*!*. -54*} 

u.: 


tiieir  hijhffsti  b^^^l  iz.  l'?**l.  wnsai  uiere 

_ji^  a  total  or  X^io.'^o./.^i*!  :   snce  cue  date  num- 

-  xc»*!it  q£  over  rve  znfHi-zTis  iavie  c^«l  wi^ciizawn, 

^      ..r*-iv  in  fnter^sc-b^arinc  d^X!*jeits.  ^sriicii  wiore  %erv 

"*.«o  ac  'ihe  urre  cf  the  'c«Liik;  crf^s.  ausd  timing 

•-      Tie  wididrstwaLLs  in  1  '^^  w&^  i>roc«L~  Iv  due  to  a 

.la^cances.      Piievi>iL2  5t»:Trao=s  of  ;:ajixiezit5  had 

.•  ,.:^   .ieDOsitors    with'iri'Jr    :Li-=ir   £ieii    deposits  on 
,^  .  "^e  money  in  tLe  saviiips  banks,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Vrrv  Siuxh  "Wales  and  P-i-tat   C*^c*f  Savings  Banks 
-L *^^ics  bv  over  one  miliion  and  a  baif  from  1892  to 
.-«LitaI  ealied  ni)  bv  the  banks  theiBaeii'es  afaswbed  a 
^  .%iiica  wo  aid  otherwise  have  renudned  on  d^osit.    To 
^^  wnieh  t«ided  to  decrease  the  money  on  deposit  with 
e  added  a  third — ^the  withdrawal  of  mon^  for  liOBidii^. 
aitec  have  been  considerable  may  be  signed  from  the  fact 
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that  the  stock  of  gold  in  private  hands  wbs  incraased  daring  1893  by 
£1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by  £321,793,  whUe  the  gold  needed  for 
circulation  probably  decreased  during  those  years.  Since  1894  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  withdraw  money  from  iixed  deposit  and  to  place 
it  at  current  account.  The  current  accounts  have  increased  by  over 
two  millions  since  1894,  the  net  increase  in  deposits  in  banks  of  issue 
being  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  since  that  period. 

The  interest  offering  for  fix;ed  deposits  has  now  fallen  to  3  per  cent. 
for  sums  deposited  for  twelve  months ;  for  six  months'  deposits  the 
interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent.  The  practice  of  allowing 
interest  on  money  fixed  for  terms  of  less  than  six  months  was  discon- 
tinued in  May,  1894.  The  rates  quoted,  which  were  fixed  on  the  4th 
March,  1896,  are  much  the  lowest  that  .have  bee  a  offered  since  banks 
y^ere  first  opened  for  business,  and  money  equal  to  their  requirements  is 
freely  offered.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  rates  for 
twelve  months'  deposits  from  1860  onwards.  The  figures  of  the  last 
four  years  do  not  include  interest  payable  on  deferred  deposits  by 
reconstructed  banks : — 


Bank  Interett  on 

Bank  Interest  on 

Year. 

Deposits  for  twelve 

Year. 

Deposits  for  twelve 

months. 

months. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1860 

5 

1891 

4| 

1865 

6 

1892 

5 

1870 

5 

1893 

4J 

1876 

H 

1894 

4i 

1880 

5 

1895 

3i 

1885 

5 

1896 

3 

1890 

4i 

Under  normal  conditions  the  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on  fixed 
deposits  is  uniform  for  all  banks ;  but  some  of  the  institutions  which 
have  undergone  reconstruction  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  reduce 
the  rates  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  deposits,  so  that  they  are  paying 
the  ordinary  market  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  deposits  received  since 
reconstruction,  while  rates  varying  from  3  to  4^  per  cent,  are  being 
paid  on  the  extended  deposits.  The  reconstructed  banks  have  power  to 
release  their  extended  deposits  at  any  time  on  giving  the  necessary  notice 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  deposits  when  renewed  are  being 
accepted  at  the  ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reconstructed  banks  at  the  dates 
of  suspension  was  £58,914,585 ;  but  up  to  the  middle  of  1896, 
je27,341,367  of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidated,  £2,593,270  turned 
into  preferential  share  capital,  and  £3,420,983  into  inscribed  or  per- 
petual stocks  or  debentures,  apart  from  £750,000  inscribed  stock  created 
by  the  Union  Bank,  so  that  there  were  then  deposits  to  the  extent  of 
J^Sm^658,965  awaiting  release.     The  complete  statement  of  the  deposit 
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The  overdraft  and  discount  rates  have  been  almost  stationary  during 

he  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  interest  payable  for  money 

)laced  on  fixed  deposit  has  during  the  same  period  fallen  from  5  to  3 

)er  cent.     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  discount  and  overdraft  rates 

.vould  have  moved  down  with  the  interest  rates  paid  to  depositors ;  but 

it  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 

various  institutions  that  the  banks  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 

ippreciable  reduction  in  the  discount  rates,  notwithstanding  the  easier 

cerms  upon  which  they  themselves  can  borrow. 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  discounts  for  the  ten  years  ended  1896 
were  as  follow :— ^ 


Overdraft  Bates. 

Discount  Rates. 

Yew. 

Bills  at 
3  months. 

Bills  over 
3  months. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

per  cent. 
8  to  9 
8  „   9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

84  to  9 

7  „   9 

7  „  8 

6  „   74 

per  cent. 
6  to  8 
6  „   7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
64  to  7 
6  „   64 
6  „   64 

per  cent. 
7  to  9 

7  „  8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 
7  to  8 

7 
7  to  8 

The  bank  exchange  rate  on  London,  at  60  days*  sight,  averages  about 
1  per  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  During  the 
height  of  the  bank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  3i  per  cent,  the  banks 
at  that  date  requiring  all  their  available  assets  for  other  purposes.  The 
rates  for  the  ten  years  ended  1896  were :— 


Year. 

Exchange  rate  on  London  at  60  days  sight. 

Bnyingr. 

SeUing. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1887 

984  to  100 

100  tolOOf 

1888 

994  „  lOOf 

lOOi,,  lOOi^ 

1889 

994,,  100 

1004  „  100} 

1890 

99§  „  100 

lOOf  „  lOlf 

1891 

994,,  100 

1004  „  100} 

1892 

99f  ,,     999 

1004,,  1001 

1893 

97    „    99f 

1004  „  100| 

1894 

994,,     99J 

1004,,  lOOJ 

1895 

094,,    99| 

lOOf  „  lOOf 

1896 

994,,    99J 

• 

1004,,  lOOf 

2    p 
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NOTE  CISCULATION  OF  SANKS. 


£.2  1b.  lOd.     The  following  is  a  atatement  of  the  average  note  issue  and 

IiIIIb  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1860  : — 


T«,.          ci 

lot™  in 

Bills  in 
ClrouUtion. 

Total. 

f^'hixr 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1800 

949,849 

62,505 

1,012,354 

2-65 

186S 

729,076 

67,875 

796,951 

189 

1870 

695,366 

50,515 

745,881 

1-52 

1875         1 

114,411 

37,008 

1,151,419 

1-97 

1880          1 

260,772 

51,698 

1,312,470 

1-80 

1885          1 

783,686 

69,327 

1,853.013 

200 

1890          1 

557,805 

127,442 

1,685,247 

1-53 

1S91           1 

674,049 

146.302 

1.820,251 

1-59 

1S92          1 

439,872 

104.223 

], 544,095 

1-30 

1893          1 

804,531 

75,086 

1,879,617 

r55' 

1894          1 

235,989 

146.911 

1,382,900 

1-12 

1895          1 

223,864 

117,327 

1,341,191 

105 

1896          1 

237,971 

111.889 

1,349,860 

1-04 

1897          1 

250,070 

119,122 

1,369,192 

1-05 

The  law  does  not  require  any  special  reserve  to  be  maintained  against 
Lank  notes,  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  note  issue  is  many  times 
covered  by  the  reserves  ;  thus  in  March,  1897,  the  note  issue  stood 
at  Xl,250,070,  while  the  gold  in  hand  was  £7,144,965. 

The  lowest  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is  one  pound,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  issue  is  of  this  denomination.  During  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Notes'  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the  issues  of  certain  banks 
(twelve  in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets,  and  were  legal 
tender  throughout  the  colony  at  all  places  except  the  head  offices  of 
the  banks  issuing,  there  was  a  special  tax  of  2!i  per  cent,  on  the 
average  monthly  issue.  This  tax  was  in  substitution  of  the  stamp  duty 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  the  Act  in  October,  1895. 


WOBKINO   EsPENHEa   AND   PBOFITS, 

balance-sheets  of  banks  as  a  rule  give  very  meagre 

results  of  their  working,  and  with  one  exception 

t6  ascertain   thu   amount  of  the  gross  profits.      In 

LWf!-   equal   reticence   is  obEe^^-ed,  not 

li'-  iiiloriY  giving  this  inforraation  to 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  of  working  the  four  local 
banks  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  not  shown  in  the  statement 
just  given.  These  banks  do  not  disclose  even  to  their  shareholders 
the  details  of  their  business,  so  that  the  reference  to  the  cost  of 
banking  business  is  seriously  incomplete ;  but  taking  such  banks 
as  are  enumerated  as  a  guide  to  the  whole  of  the  institutions, 
the  total  expenses  of  management  of  the  thirteen  banks  which  have 
offices  in  the  colony  may  be  set  down  for  the  year  1896-7  at 
^1,528,700. 

The  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : — 

Total  trading  asaetB £140,866,140 

Capital  and  reaervea 24,159,230 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and 
rebate  on  bills  current ^ 4,334,300 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 3,850,800 

Net  earnings 483,500 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0*33  per 
cent.,  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources,  i.e.,  capital  and 
reserved  profits,  2*0  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  set  down  above 
may  be  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  JB  1,5  2  8, 7 00,  and  interest, 
X2,322,100;  these  together  amount  to  88-8  per  cent.,  of  the  gross 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  35-3  per  cent.,  and  the 
interest  63*6  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  for  every  JBl  of 
net  earnings,  £3  3s.  are  spent  in  management  expenses,  and  £4:  16s.  in 
interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in  Australia  is 
undoubtedly  very  large ;  but  this  class  of  business  is  everywhere  expen- 
sive, and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  over  one  hundred  British 
joint  stock  banks  shows  that  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to 
nearly  16s.  for  every  JBI  of  net  earnings. 

In  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  results  obtained 
before  the  financial  crisis,  the  following  figures  for  the  year  1892  are 
given : — 

Total  tradmg  assets    , £155,582,833 

Capital  and  reserves    19,084,148 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtfol  debts 7,638,400 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 6,068,600 

Net  earnings .'. 1,569,800 

The  net  earnings  equal  1*01  per  cent,  of  total  assets,  and  8*23  per 
cent,  of  capital  and  reserves. 
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The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  working  of  New 
South  Wales  banks  with  the  joint  stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Theligures  relate  to  the  year  1896  : — 


No. 

of 

Banks 

Capital  and  Reserves. 

Total 
Earnings. 

Deposits.  • 

Banks. 

Paidnp 
CH>itaL 

Reserves 

and 

Undivided 

Profits. 

TotaL 

TotaL 

Percent- 
age of 
Earnings 

to 
Deposits. 

English  .... 

Scotch 

Irish 

N.  S.  Wales.. 

99 

10 

9 

13 

£ 

59,881,000 
9,302,000 
7,100,000 

19,755,780 

£ 

83,290,000 
7,027,000 
3,655,000 
4,283,472 

£ 
93,101,000 
16,329,000 
10,764,000 
24,039,252 

£ 

6,109,000 

1,305,000 

854,000 

483,500 

£ 

552,300,000 

95,700,000 

45,500,000 

30,548,600 

1-12 
1-36 
1-88 
1-58 

The  net  profits  of  the  banks  of  this  colony,  and  the  allotment  of  such 
under  the  accepted  heads,  are  given  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
a  few  instances  only  have  the  reserve  funds  been  strengthened ;  it 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  two  institutions  have  increased  the 
reserve  funds  by  premiums  paid  on  new  shares.  The  particulars  are 
as  follow,  the  dates  of  the  balance-sheets  being  shown  on  page  933  : — 


Bank. 


Balance 
brought 
forwMd. 


Net 
Profits 
for  half- 
year. 


TotaL 


Half-yearly 
Dividend. 


Rate  per 

cent,  per 

annum. 


Amount. 


a    _ 


Amount 

carried 

fonrud. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales  . 
Commercial    Banking    Co.    of 

Sydney  (Ltd.). 
Australian   Joint  Stock  Bank 

(Ltd.). 
City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 

(Ltd.). 
National  Bank  of   Australasia 

(Ltd.). 

(Queensland      National     Bank 

(Ltii.). 
Bank    of    North    Queensland 

(Ltd.). 

tBank  of  New  Zealand    

Bank  of  Australasia  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.). 
London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 
fEnglish,  Scottish,  and  Austra 
lian  Bank  (Ltd.). 


£ 
22,332 
15,071 

£ 
87,897 
40,067 

21,264 

—  48,200 

8,189 

8,070 

5,474 

41,637 

16,499 

14,711 

46,955 

—  1,608 

5,648 

1,717 

384 

89,700 

12,222 

13,151 

6,208 

-  6.278 

40,400 

48,838 

—  4,396 

—  27,950 

£ 
110,229 
55,138 

—  28,986 

16,269 
47,111 

81,210 

45,347 
7,365 

40,084 

52,622 
61,989 
1,812  I 
34,228! 


9 

8 

Nil. 

4 
/Pref.2 
( Ord.  nil. 
J  Pref.  5 
"i  Ord.  nil. 

NU. 

Nil. 

f  Pref.  3 J 

t0rd.nU. 

5 

5 

NU. 

NiL 


£ 

87,727 
40,000 

NU. 

8,000 
j-  21,171 

{■    7,644 

NU. 
NiL 


} 


4,875* 

40,000 
87,500 
NU. 
NU. 


£ 
NU. 
NU. 

NU. 

NU. 
20,000 

NU. 

NU. 
NiL 

85,709 

NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 


£ 
22,502 
15,138 

-28.986: 

8,259 
5,940 


45,347 
7,365 

NO. 

24,48» 

i,s:f 


*  For  threu  months  only.       f  Yearly  balance-sheet.       %  Written  off  old  Reserve  Fcmd. 

Most  of  the  banks  have  contrived  to  reduce  their  working  expenses 
during  the  last  few  years.    This  has  been  acymslished  mainly  by  closing  > 
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unprofitable  branches,  of  which  464  have  been  closed  during  five  years. 
There  are  seven  institutions  for  which  the  expenses  of  management  for 
1894  and  1896-7  can  be  stated;  these  banks  show  a  reduction  in 
expenditure  to  the  extent  of  7^  per  cent. 

The  number  of  banks  and  branches  open  throughout  New  South 
Wales  in  1897  was  423,  or  81  less  than  in  1892.  This  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  one  bank  or  branch  to  every  3,100  persons.  In  England  the 
proportion  is  one  bank  to  11,000  persons,  and  in  Scotland  one  to  every 
4,100. 


Dividends  of  Banks. 

No  feature  of  banking  business  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  large  dividends.  The  vast  changes  brought  about  by 
the  bank  crisis  of  1893  materially  interfered  with  the  earning  powers  of 
banks,  and  of  the  thirteen  operating  in  the  colony  eight  were  not  able 
to  declare  a  dividend  on  their  ordinary  share  capital  during  the  year 
1896-7.  A  comparison  between  1892-3 — that  is,  the  year  before  the 
crisis — and  the  year  1896-7  is  aflforded  by  the  following  table,  which 
refers  only  to  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  share  capital : — 


Bank. 


Dividend  per  cent. 


1892-3. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales   

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)  . . . . 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)    

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

!National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)    

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia    

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)   


1896-7. 


9 
8 

Nil. 
4 

NiL 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NiL 

NiL 
5 
5 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Savings  Banks. 

The  institutions  classed  as  savings  banks  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds — those  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office,  and,  conse- 
quently, directly  administered  by  the  State ;  and  those  under  trustees, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  declared  objects  of  these 
banks  are  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provide  a 
safe  investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  socie- 
ties, and  such  like.  The  savings  banks  have,  however,  become  so  popular 
that  all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  among  their  depositors. 

The  Post  Office  or  Government  Savings  Bank  was  established  in 
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1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  bade  as  1832. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  the  former  institution  was  reduced  on  the  1st 
July,  1896,  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  the  close  of  that  year  the 
liabilities  of  the  bank  amounted  to  £4,374,216,  of  which  J&4,372,965 
represented  deposits,  and  £1,251  balance  of  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  assets  made  by  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follow: — 


Government  Debentures 

Funded  Stock,  36  Vic.  No.  21 

56  Vic.  No.  1    

1924  Stock,  58  Vic.  No.  14  

1925  „       and  Funded  Stock,  59  Vic.  No.  6 
Treasury  Bills,  53  Vic.  No.  9    

„  59  Vic.  No.  22 

Cash  at  credit  of  Trust  Account 

in  hands  of  Controller- 


f } 


Interest  dne  on   Investments    and    on   uninvested 
Funds,  at  3  per  cent 


£ 
108,200 

296,467 

1,000,000 

20,000 

530,000 

809,000 

1,024,700 

491,923 

27,203 

66,723 


Total  £4,374,216 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  administered  by  a  managing 
trustee  and  nine  ordinary  trustees.  Unlike  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  the  funds  of  this  institution  are  applied  to  investments  of  a  general 
nature,  such  as  mortgages,  Government  and  municipal  securities,  and 
deposits  with  banks  of  issue  and  the  Treasury.  The  amount  invested 
under  each  head,  including  interest  accrued,  at  the  close  of  1896,  and 
the  average  rate  of  interest  obtained,  were  as  follow : — 


How  invested. 


Amount. 


Average 

Rate  of  Interest 

chaiged. 


Mortgages , 

Government  and  Municipal  Securities 

Treasury  Bills 

Fixed  Deposits : — 

Banks  of  Issue 

Treasury   

Uninvested  

Total 


£ 
1,063,915 
60,550 


902,813 

2,195,270 

196,391 


4,418,939 


per  cent. 
5-47 
512 
4-25 

413 
3*44 


4-27 


*  The  Bills  were  paid  off  during  the  month  of  December. 
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The  reserve  fund,  depreciation  account,  and  profit  and  loss  account, 
on  the  31st  December,  1896,  amounted  to  JG268,796.  According  to  the 
published  statements  of  this  institution,  it  could  pay  £A  Is.  3Jd.  for 
every  £1  liability.  The  classification  of  the  deposits  on  the  1st  January, 
1897,  was  as  follows: — 


Classification. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Average 
per  Depositor. 

£20  and  under    

No. 
39,671 
9,925 
7,596 
8,733 
7,026 
371 

£ 
173,832 
320,938 
538,556 
1,211,728 
1,492,220 
412,384 

£    8.    d. 
4    7  10 

Over  £20  and  under  £50  ... 
£50  and  under  £100 

32    6    9 
70  18    1 

£100        „        £200  

138  15    1 

£200        „        £300  

212    7    9 

£300  and  upwards 

1,111  10  11 

« 

Total 

73,222 

4,149,658 

56  13    5 

During  1896  interest  was  allowed  in  the  New  South  Wales  Savings 
Bank  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  accounts  closed  during 
the  year.  On  accounts  current  at  the  close  of  a  year  a  higher  rate  is 
allowed  ;  this  latter  is  not  fixed,  but  4  per  cent,  was  paid  for  the  year 
1896.  Both  in  the  Post  Ofiice  Savings  Bank  and  in  the  New  South 
Wales  Savings  Bank  sums  of  Is.  and  any  multiple  of  that  amount  may 
be  deposited ;  but  wiijh  the  exception  of  the  funds  of  charitable  institu- 
tions and  friendly  societies,  deposits  exceeding  ^200  do  not  bear  interest 
on  such  excess.  The  bulk  of  the  deposits  over  J&200  probably  belong 
to  institutions  of  the  classes  mentioned. 

During  the  year  1896  there  was  an  increase  of  10,806  in  the  number 
of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and  of  X449,048  in  the  amount  of 
the  deposits.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  Post 
Office  system,  under  which  there  was  an  addition  of  8,683  depositors 
and  £251,265  in  deposits,  and  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  money  from 
the  ordinary  banks  of  issue.  By  comparing  the  annual  figures  giving 
the  amount  deposited  per  inhabitant,  the  increase  will  be  found  to  be 
proportionately  greater  than  that  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
depositors  at  the  close  of  the  last  three  years  and  the  amount  to  their 
credit  were  as  follow  : — 


Banks. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

Depositon     Deposits. 

Depositon     Deposite. 

Depositon     Deposits. 

Savings  Bank  of 

New  South  Wales 
Post  Office  Banks... 

No. 
67,512 
122,795 

£ 
3,583,075 
3,633,925 

No. 
71,099 
131,703 

£ 
3,951,875 
4,121,700 

No. 
73,222 
140,386 

£ 
4,149,658 
4,372,965 

Total  

190,307 

7,217,000 

202,802 

8,073,576 

213,608 

8,522,633 

ud 
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Beoistered  Companies. 

The  XiancI,  Building,  Investment,  and  Trading  Companies  established 
with  the  object  of  making  profit  and  doing  general  business,  may  be 
registered  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1874  ;  Benefit  Building,  Invest- 
ment, Co-operative,  and  Industrial  Societies,  worked  for  the  mutual 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing  members  only,  may  be  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1873;  and  Mining  Companies  in 
which  the  shares  carry  no  liability  fall  under  the  No-liability  Mining 
Companies'  Act  of  1881. 

The  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act  are  so  framed  that  they  are 
applicable  to  nearly  all  classes  of  financial  institutions,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  carried  on  under  special  Acts.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  there  appeared  to  be  about 
558  companies  whose  registration  stood  good  at  the  middle  of  1897,  but 
it  is  believed  that  in  this  number  are  included  some  companies  which 
have  really  passed  out  of  existence  without  the  formal  and  legal  steps 
required  by  the  Act  being  taken. 

Registered  companies  are  required  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with 
a  periodical  balance-sheet,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward 
to  the  Registrar  an  annual  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the 
transactions  of  the  capital  account.  Besides  this,  companies  registered 
subsequent  to  the  year  1879,  receiving  money  on  deposit  within  the 
colony,  are  required  to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  average  assets 
and  liabilities  of  their  local  business  in  the  same  manner  as  banking  com- 
panies. Of  the  558  companies  in  operation  at  the  middle  of  1897,  only 
19  were  returned  as  receiving  money  on  deposit ;  the  remaining  com- 
panies, with  an  exception  here  and  there,  conduct  their  business  on  the 
subscribed  capital  alone. 

The  registrations  under  the  Companies'  Act  for  the  five  years  ended 
1896  were : — 


Registrations. 


New  Companies  registered 

Old  Companies  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
rearister^  under  clause  224  of  the  Act,  for  purpose 
of  winding-up 

Companies  wound-up      

Declarations,  statements,  etc.,  that  certain  Com- 
panies have  been  defunct 

Amount  of  fees  received £ 


1802. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

74- 

78 

90 

77 

•  •  •  • 

80 

4 

74 

•  •  •  * 

67 

•  •  •  ■ 

71 

74 
1,317 

166 
1,123 

57 
1,038 

119 
1,034 

1896. 


n 

55 
46 


In  the  number  of  companies  shown  in  the  above  table  as  wound  up  are 
included  several  defunct  companies  which  have  been  reconstructed,  and 
in  the  number  shown  as  having  become  defunct  during  the  same  period 
are  included  many  which  ceased  operations  in  previous  years  without 
notifying  the  Registrar  at  the  proper  time;  still,  after  making  all 
necessary  allowances  on  these  points,  the  five  years  mentioned  show  an 
unusually  large  number  of  winding-up  notices. 


DEPOSIT  COMPANIES. 
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During  1890  most  of  the  deposit  land,  building,  and  investment  com- 
panies were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Their  dividends 
to  shareholders  were  very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  high  interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to 
be  resisted  by  a  section  of  the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were 
placed  in  these  institutions  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would 
be  available  when  required.  This  confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to 
be,  in  many  instances,  unmerited.  The  shrinkage  of  land  values,  and 
the  depreciation  of  i*eal  estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  unsound 
institutions  working  on  speculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  some  other 
companies  that  were  conducted  on  reasonable  principles.  In  August, 
1891,  three  of  these  institutions  suddenly  suspended  payment,  and  they 
-were  followed  within  a  short  time  by  others,  several  of  which  were 
placed  in  liquidation ;  while  a  considerable  number  of  the  existing 
institutions  are  now  carrying  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrangement  Act  of  1891,  which  was 
passed  to  afford  relief  to  bona  fide  institutions  which,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  became  embarrassed.  This  Act  expired  on  1st  January,  1896, 
but  Parliament  extended  its  operations  until  the  1st  January,  1898. 

The  liabilities,  assets,  and  paid-up  capital  of  the  nineteen  deposit 
companies,  for  the  quarter  ehded  March,  1897,  were  as  follow : — 


Companies. 

i 

Liabilities  (exclusive  of 
Liabilitie^to  Shareholders). 

Assets. 

Paid-up 
GapiiaL 

• 

Deposits. 

Other 
IJabiUties. 

Total. 

Landed 
Property. 

Other 
Assets. 

Total. 

Investment 

Tradlnflr , 

16 
8 

£ 
494,848 

416,276 

£ 
583,926 

786,690 

£ 
1,078,774 

1,202,866 

£ 
1,878,644 

783,601 

£ 
652,676 

3,860,103 

£ 
1,931,120 

4.633,704 

£ 

972,068 

2.728.217 

Total 

19 

911,124 

1,370,616 

2,281,640 

2,162,145 

4,402,680 

6,564,824 

3,700,806 

The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for  the 
most  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  short 
periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  however, 
many  so-called  building  societies  indulged  in  speculative  land  pur- 
chases, and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  payments 
over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  profits  among 
the  shareholders,  with  a  result  that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
for  in.  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying  a  few  instalments  toward 
the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the  companies,  whose 
anticipated  profits  were  therefore  purely  visionary,  and  whose  dividends 
were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely  taken 
from  the  deposits. 
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Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873, 
any  number  of  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  Benefit  Building  and 
Investment  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  subscription  to 
enable  members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwellings,  etc.,  which  mast  be 
secured  to  the  society  by  mortgage  until  the  amount  of  the  shares  has 
been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  mentioned,  are 
established  solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing 
members,  and  their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscript 
tions.  There  were,  however,  11  institutions  in  1896  receiving  money 
on  deposit  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was 
X424,292.  At  the  close  of  1896  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment 
Societies  which  had  been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
numbered  130,  of  which  only  32  were  in  operation  at  that  date.  Of  the 
other  institutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being  Terminating 
Societies ;  others  had  become  Limited  Companies  under  the  Companies 
Act,  and  consequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act ; 
and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 

Returns  have  been  received  from  29  of  the  32  institutions  operating. 
The  liabilities  and  assets,  etc.,  of  these  29  societies  for  the  year  1896-7 
were  as  follow  : — 


Societies. 

1 

S 
1 

Liabilities  (exclusive  of 
Liabilities  to  Shareholders). 

Assets. 

Paid-up 

Capital 

and 

Deposits. 

other 
LiabUities. 

Total. 

Advances. 

other 
Assets. 

Total. 

Contin- 
gency 
Fuods. 

Starr-Bowkett  

Building 

8 

6 

10 

6 
29 

£ 
Nil. 
8,536 
238,667 

177,089 

£ 

4,927 

24,667 

22,680 

10,809 

£ 

4,927 

33,193 

261,297 

187,898 

£ 

69,852 

46,836 

640,166 

334,657 

£ 

3,715 

7,028 

67,924 

88,862 

£ 
73,567 
58,864 
708,089 

423,619 

57,359 
21,291 

Building  and  Invest- 
ment. 

Land,    Building,  and 
Investment. 

440,175 
221,002 

Total  

424,292 

63,023 

487,316 

1,091,610 

167,529 

1,259,039 

• 
739,827 

Co-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  Societies. 

Particulars  of  these  societies  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume 
dealing  with  Employment  and  Production. 


No-LiABiLiTY  Mining  Companies. 

Under  the  No-Liability  Mining  Companies'  Act  of  1881,  shareholders 
in  any  mining  company  registered  under  the  Act  are  not  liable  to  be 
sued  for  calls  or  contributions ;  if  calls  are  made,  shares  on  which  they  are 
not  paid  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed 
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are  forfeited.  Compames  registered  under  this  Act  are  also  subject  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act  of  1 87  4.  The  total  registrations 
during  sixteen  years  numbered  only  616 ;  it  would  therefore  appear  that, 
in  spite  of  the  low  registration  fees,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  not 
very  largely  made  use  of.  The  registrations  during  the  last  seven  years 
were  as  follow  : — 

Tear.  Registrations. 

1890 73 

1891 76 

1892 43 

1893 15 

1894 25 

1895 37 

1896 44 

Of  the  44  registrations  during  1896,  9  were  registered  under  Act 
60  Vic.  No.  15,  passed  in  October,  1896,  which  repealed  the  former 
Act  (44  Vic.  Na  23). 

Total  Deposits  in  Banks  and  Investment  Companies. 

The  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
Banks  of  Issue,  the  Savings  Banks,  and  the  Building  and  Investment 
Companies  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  increase  during  the 
first  four  years  was  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared 
with  the  increase  in  population;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
years  the  amount  per  head  has  fallen  considerably.  During  the  period 
of  ten  years  embraced  in  the  table  the  deposits  increased  from 
^34,878,769  to  £39,693,955,  the  rate  per  head  being  £30  lis,  lOd.  in 
1896  as  compared  with  £34  3s.  8d.  in  1887.  The  amount  under  each 
head  on  31st  Deoember  of  each  year  was  as*  follows : — 


Deposits. 

Year. 

In  Banks 
of  Issue. 

In  Savings 
Banks. 

InBuikUng 

and  Investment 

Companies. 

Total. 

Amoontper 

head  of 
Population. 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
29,253,864 
31,917,311 
33,777,142 
35,460,118 
35,659,690 
35,564,192 
32,141,959 
29,792,793 
30,629,257 
29,835,916 

£ 
3,675,893 
4,037,675 
4,280,083 
4,730,469 
5,342,135 
5,706,081 
6,535,758 
7,217,000 
8,073,575 
8,522,623 

£ 
1,949,012 
2,442,065 
2,599,272 
3,199,554 
2,595,489 
2,082,223 
1,516,567 
1,836,540 
1,289,016 
1,335,416 

£ 
34,878,769 
38,397,051 
40,656,497 
43,390,141 
43,597,314 
43,352,496 
40,194,284 
38,846,333 
39,991,848 
39,693,955 

£     8.    d. 
34    3    8 

36  10    7 

37  11    5 

38  13    6 
37    8    3 
36    4    0 
32  17     1 
31    0  10 
31    5  11 
30  11  10 

i 
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In  the  jCI, 335,416  deposits  held  by  companies  in  1896  is  included 
£424,292  deposited  in  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  Similar  information  for 
years  prior  to  1894  is  not  available. 

Trade  Marks. 

The  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade 
marks  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise. 
During  the  thirty-two  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  6,102  trademarks, 
or  an  average  of  191  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  the  average  of 
the  last  few  years  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  whole 
period.  The  more  careful  discrimination  now  exercised  with  regard 
to  the  designs  submitted  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing'  the  Act  into 
greater  favour.  The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  does  not  confer  any 
patent  rights,  but  acts  as  a  commercial  safeguard  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  goods  or  manufactures  which  may  be  protected  by  trade  marks 
are  classified  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  registration  into  fifty  main 
divisions ;  the  fees,  however,  are  the  same  for  each  class.  The  trans- 
actions under  the  Act  and  the  fees  received  during  each  of  the  five 
years  ended  1896  were  as  follow  : — 


Applications  for  trade  marks 

New  trade  marks  granted  

Trade  marks  transferred 

,,         refused  and  withdrawn 
Amount  of  fees  received  •...£ 


365 

394 

546 

516 

327 

304 

386 

397 

19 

63 

94 

52 

19 

27 

66 

61  j 

1,103 

1,071 

1,430 

1,450 

475 

355 

26 

37 

1,390 


The  figures  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  registrations  of  local 
manufacturers,  as  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotected  in  the 
colony  if  not  registered  locally.  The  registration  fees  are  a  source 
of  income  to  the  State,  as  an  application  for  registration  costs  three 
guineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  trade  mark  one  guinea;  no  charges 
are,  however,  made  for  applications  withdrawn  or  refused.  The  fees 
collected  during  1896  amounted  to  JB1,390,  or  JB491  more  than  those 
received  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act. 


Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjuncticm 
with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  three  constituting  one  of  the 
sub-departments  administered  by  the  Postmaster-Genei-aL     Under  the 
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money  order  system  money  may  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of  New 
South  "Wales  where  an  office  is  open  to  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  orders  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  place  of  payment  or  through 
intermediary  agencies,  all  places  within  New  South  Wales  or  the 
neighbouring  colonies  being  dealt  with  direct,  while  to  places  outside 
Australia  the  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Under  the  postal  note 
system  exchanges  are  effected  between  this  colony  and  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  but  its  original  object  was 
to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  .£1  and  under  to  places 
within  the  colony.  As  regards  small  remittances  within  the  colony, 
the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewhat  the  same 
ground;  but  as  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  receiver  is  in  favour 
of  the  postal  note,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  money  order  system  will 
be  almost  entirely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  JBI. 

The  money  order  system  was  adopted  in  January,  1863.  In  that 
year  there  were  3  orders  issued  for  every  100  persons  in  the  colony, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  orders  was  .£53,862;  while  in  1896  the 
number  had  risen  to  31  per  100  inhabitants,  and  the  total  value  to 
XI, 31 3,595.  The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  operations,  both  locally  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  system,  especially  by  the  wage-earning 
class  of  the  community.  Appended  is  a  statement  of  the  business 
transacted  in  1896  : — 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 


Drawn  on — 


Niimber,     Value. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  (Inland).. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  and  Europe 

Germany  (direct) 

Italy  (direct) 

Canada    

United  States    

India    

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements 

Hong  Kong    

Gape  of  Good  Hope    

Mauritius   

Totalissued  


302,773 

30,568 

7,121 

9,768 

2,734 

17,547 

4,196 

22,393 

1,038 

363 

157 

1,787 

1,069 

138 

6 

854 

127 

38 


402,677 


£ 

1,019,656 

94,183 

25,816 

30,006 

19,417 

23,367 

12,534 

63,834 

3,078 

2,293 

777 

5,165 

8,012 

632 

20 

4,161 

661 

83 


1,313,595 


Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 


Issued  and  paid  in — 


Number    Value. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  (Inland) 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Austndia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

United  Kinjfdom  and  Europe 

Germany  (direct)  

Italy  (direct)   

Canada  

United  States 

India 

Ceylon  

straits  Settlements   

Hong  Kong  

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Total  drawn  


£ 

801,817 

1,014,040 

16,623 

56,387 

18,129 

63,416 

4,692 

15,432 

35,308 

176,780 

3,560 

9,388 

10,576 

28,622 

12,941 

40,068 

275 

1,798 

12 

79 

208 

1,003 

1,019 

4,875 

230 

799 

59 

131 

46 

105 

67 

135 

2,129 

14,333 

25 

129 

407,716 


1,427,520 


The  following  table  covers  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  distinguishes 
orders  drawn  on  New  South  "Wales  from  those  drawn  on  other  countries. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  countries  out- 
side New  South  Wales  exceeded  the  money  received  in  every  year 
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except  1895  and  1896.  In  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October  large  numbers  of  shearers  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony  ;  many  of  them  are  but  temporary  visitors,  whose  homes  are  in 
Victoria  and  other  adjoining  colonies,  and  during  their  stay  in  New 
South  Wales  they  transmit  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  families, 
so  that  the  balance  of  exchanges,  so  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  is 
habitually  against  New  South  Wales.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
remittance  from  the  colony  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  representing 
aid  sent  to  relatives.  On  the  other  hand,  bread-winners  belonging 
to  New  South  Wales,  but  now  seeking  their  fortune  elsewhere,  make 
remittances  to  their  families  who  have  remained  bebind ;  the  principal 
remittances  of  this  kind  are  received  from  Western  Australia,  Queens- 
land, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : — 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 

Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 

Year. 

Drawn  on 

New  South 

Wales. 

Drawn  on 

other 
Countries. 

Total. 

Issued  and 

paid  in 

New  South 

Wales. 

Issued  in 

other 

Countries 

and  paid  in 

N.S.W. 

TbtaL 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 

842,033 

903,797 

890,501 

955,244 

1,236,425 

1,436,300 

1,266,691 

1,017,003 

985,771 

1,019,556 

£ 

289,851 
311,335 
297,726 
297,061 
341,319 
326,413 
349,194 
298,634 
283,429 
294,039 

£ 

1,131,884 
1,215,132 
1,188,227 
1,252,305 
1,577,744 
1,762,713 
1,615,886 
1,315,637 
1,269,200 
1,313,595 

£ 

841,539 

901,620 

890,513 

954,562 

1,233,191 

1,436,109 

1,269,889 

1,016.570 

984,509 

1,014,040 

£ 

168,758 
214,813 
217,585 
239,392 
285,796 
303,703 
286,349 
241,352 
262,726 
413,480 

£ 

1,010,297 
1,116,433 
1,108,098 
1,193,954 
1,518,987 
1.739,812 
1,556,238 
1,267,922 
1,247,235 
1,^7,520 

The  system  of  postal  notes  has  naturally  caused  a  reduction  of 
money-order  business,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it 
will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  and  amount  of  transactions  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkage  is 
visible  in  almost  every  form  of  mercantile  activity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  commission  to  those 
countries  to  which  money  is  transmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  orders  forwarded  to  each,  the  rate  of  commission  varying  from  |^  to  1 
per  cent.,  and  a  similar  allowance  is  made  to  the  colony  by  countries 
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doing  a  retiosi  business.     Tlie  anioants  paid  and  received  by  the  colony 
on  this  acoomit  dnring  the  last  seven  years  <were  as  follow  : — 


Tear. 

Paid. 

Received 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,769 

2,644 

1891 

3,171 

3;464 

1892 

2,392 

2,066 

1893 

2,214 

1,668 

1894 

1,890 

1,446 

1895 

1,771 

1,537 

1896 

1,812 

2,326 

Money  orders  drawn  on  places  within  Australasia  are  limited  to  £20, 
the  commission  ranging  from  6d.  to  2s.  for  local  orders,  and  from  6d. 
to  4s.  for  orders  on  the  other  colonies.  On  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  the  maximum  sum  for  which 
an  order  may  be  obtained  is  also  £20,  and  the  charges  vary  from  6d. 
to  10s. ;  while  on  all  other  countries  the  limit  is  fixed  at  £10,  and 
the  commission  at  from  6d.  to  56.  The  total  amount  of  oommission 
collected  from  the  public  for  each  of  the  seven  years  from  1890  to  1896 
is  given  below,  and  against  this  amount  is  placed  the  excess  of  payments. 
over  receipts  shown  in  the  preceding  table ; — 


Year. 

Commission 
received. 

Net  Payments  to 
Other  Countries. 

Net  CoUections. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

16,939 

116 

16,824 

1891 

19,198 

•293 

19,491 

1892 

19,309 

326 

18,983 

1893 

19,038 

626 

18,512 

1894 

15,828 

445 

15,383 

1895 

14,863 

284 

14,629 

1896 

15,232 

♦614 

15,746 

*  Net  receipts  Irom  other  comitriea. 

No  allowanoe  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  charged  on 
all  orders  issued  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  orders 
of  £2  aod  upwards  paid  in  the  colony. 

'2  G 
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Postal  notes  were  first  issued  in  New  South  Wales  on  the  1st 
October,  1893,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
The  transactions  during  1896  were  as  follow  : — 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 

Denomination. 

Drawn  on- 

New  South  Wales 
(Inland). 

other  OcAameM, 

TotaL 

18.  to  48.  6d.  inclusive     

5a.  to  10s.             „          

10s.  6d.  to  168.     „          

208.     

£      8.  d. 

47,587  15    0 

124,246    2    6 

41.296  10    0 

88,118    0    0 

2,986    8  10 

£      a.  d. 

^     20,411  18    0 
) 

£       B.  d. 
324,646    4    4 

Stamps  affixed  

Total £ 

304,284  11    4 

20,411  18    0 

324,646    4     4 

Denomination. 


Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 


Issued  in— 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


South 
Australia. 


Tssmania. 


TotaL 


Is.  to  48.  6d.  inclusive     

58.  to  10b.  „  

10b.  6d.  to  156.      „  

20b.    

Stamps  affixed   

Total £ 


£  8.  d.  ,  £  8.  d. 
1,121  18  0  ,  977  7  6 
2,380  10    0      1,740  10 


829  14    6 
4,102    0    0 
64  16  10 


568  14    6 
2,336    0    0 
66    2    1 


8,498  19    4      5,688  14    1 


£     8.  d. 

297  19  6 

559  15  0  ' 

237    4  6  I 

547    0  0  . 

27  17  4  I 


£    8.  d. 

105  10  0 

156  17  6 

46U  6 

190    0  0 

7    2  9 


1,669  16    4 '    506    1    9 


£  8.  d. 
2,502  15  0 
4,837  12  6 
1,682  5  0 
7,175    0    0 

165  19    0 


16,363  U    6 


No  commission  is  paid  hj  one  colony  to  another  in  respect  of  notes 
obtained  for  intercolonial  use,  but  poundage  is  charged  both  by  the 
colony  in  which  a  note  is  issued  and  by  that  in  which  it  is  cashed.  The 
poundage  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  1893 
was  £549  ;  during  the  year  1894,  £3,878  ;  during  1895,  £6,317  ;  and 
during  1896,  £7,839.  The  notes  range  in  value  from  Is.  to  208.,  and 
the  poundage  payable  thereon  varies  from  Id.  to  4d.,  according  to  the 
following  scale : — 


Value  of  note. 


Poundage. 


( 


Value  of  note. 


t 


Poundage. 


8.  d. 

d. 

8.   d. 

d. 

1    0 

5    0 

2 

1    6 

7    6 

2 

2    0 

10    0 

3 

2    6 

15    0 

3 

3    0 

20    0 

4 

4    0 

Insuranck. 

There  are  no  Acts  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  regulating 
the  business  of  fire,  life,  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  local  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  business  are  either  incorporated  under  special 
Acts  or  under  the  Companies  Act.     As  the  law  does  not  require  the 
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publication  of  returns  of  the  business  transacted  within  the  colony,  it 
is  not  customary  for  companies  to  disclose  this  information.  The  only 
figures  available,  therefore,  are  those  relating  to  their  whole  business  ; 
but  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a  statement  of  the  whole  business  of  a 
company  throws  light  on  its  operations  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  insurance 
has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  all  companies  seeking  to  transact 
business  on  sound  lines,  especially  those  companies  engaged  in  life 
insurance.  No  deposit  or  other  guarantee  of  genuineness  is  required, 
and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  life  office,  the  business  transacted 
being  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  credulity  of  tlie  publjc 
may  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  iire  companies  are  not  so  great 
an  for  life  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  invariably  for  short 
periods  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  speedy  remedy. 

There  were  seventy-six  companies,  including  the  two  Underwriters' 
Associations,  operating  in  the  colony  during  1896  ;  of  these,  only  eleven 
were  local  institutions.  The  number  doing  each  class  of  business  was 
as  follows : — 


€Ia8»of  Bosiness. 


Head  OfBce. 


In 

New  South 

Wales. 


In  other 

Australasian 

Colonies. 


Outside 
Australasia. 


Total. 


Paid-up 
CapitaL 


Life  only 

Fire  only 

Marine  onl^    

Fire  and  Life 

Fire  and  Marine   

Fire  and  Guarantee 

Fire  and  Accident 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine    

Fire,  Marine,  and  Guarantee    

Fire,  Life,  Marine,  and  Guarantee.. 
Fire,  Marine,  Accident,  Guarantee, 

and  Plate  Glass. 

Fire,    Marine,    Guarantee,    Plate 

Glass,  and  Employers'  Liability 
XJnderv/riters'  Associations  


4 

6 

8 

IS 

2 

«  « •      o 

10 

2 

18 

20 

10 

10 

2 

7 

2 

11 

1 

1 

i 

1 

8 

8 

i 

1 



1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1,476,640 

2,175,005 

8,950,828 

737,006 

18,750 

272,064 

1,387,495 

75,000 

125,000 

68,908 

15,582 


The  life  assurance  effiscted  by  the  "  Fire  and  Life  "  offices  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  their  total  business. 


Fire  Insurance. 

The  amount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obtainable 
under  the  15th  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  which  requires 
each  company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Fire 
Brigades  Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  held  at 
risk  on  the  preceding  31st  December  within  that  area,  less  the  sum 
re-insured  with  other  contributory  companies  under  the  Act.  This 
information,  however,  is  for  assessment  purposes  only,  the  companies 
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being  obliged  to  coatribnte  oae-tbixd  of  the  total  a.wTnm.1  expencHture  of 
the  Board,  the  Bum  subscribed  hy  each  being  proportaonaite  to  tk 
amount  of  net  risks  held  within  the  said  area.  The  total  amoont  con- 
trabnted  by  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
1896  was  ^6,300.  The  net  risk  in  the  metropolitan  aana  held  by  each 
company  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  was  as  follows : — 


Name  of  Coinpttny. 


Net 
amount  at 

risk  on 

SlBtDec., 

1886. 


Name  of  Oompany. 


Net 

amoimtat 

mkaa 

SlBtDec^ 

lasa 


AUiaoce  ABininuioe  CSompany 

Atlas  Assurance  Company  

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Co 

Australian  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Batavia  Sea  and  Fire  Insurance  Co. . . 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co 

City    Mutual    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

(Ltd.)    

Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)   

Commercial    Union    Assurance    Co. 

(Ltd.)  

Cornwall  Fire  and  Marine  Insuranoe 

Co.  (Ltd.)    

Derwent  and  Tamar  Fire  and  Marine 

Insurance  Co 

Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)  

Imperial  Insurance  Con^nny  of  Lon- 
don (Ltd.)  

Indemnity  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Company  of  Australia  (Ltd.)  .... 

Lancashire  Insurance  Co 

Lion  Fire  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Liverpool   and    London    and   Globe 

Insuranoe  Co 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 

Co 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

IfMiohoster  Fire  Assurance  Co 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

National  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Co.  of  N.Z 


£ 

1,761,166 
404,897 
438,844 

8,177,013 
266,740 
432,267 

3,089,340 
970,641 

6,179,411 
256,748 
280,862 
649,982 

1,389,032 

135,429 
223,255 
269,164 

2,462,800 

1,150,435 
293,613 
381,695 

8,495,722 

1,143,689 


Netherlands  IndiA  Sea  and  Fire  In- 
surance  Co 

New  Zealand  Insuraooe  Go 

North  British   and  Mercantile  In- 
surance Co 

North  Queensland  loBurance  Go. 
(Ltd.) , 

Northern  Assurance  Company    . . . 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Sooiety 

Palatine  Insurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

Phoenix  Assurance  Go.  of  London  , 

Queensland  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
fLtd.) 

Royal  Insuranoe  Co 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Coipor 
ation  

Scottish'  Union  and  National  In 
surance  Co 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Co.  of  N.Z.    

Standard  Fire  and.  Marine  Insurance 
CcofN.Z 

Sun  Insurance  OfSce  of  London  . . . 

United  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.) 

United  Australian  Mutual  Fire  ln> 
surance  Co.  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.)   

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
N.S.W.  for  Offices  outside  the 
Colony 


135,000 
1,996,7» 

1,(89,993 

719,728 
711,743 

2A71,«» 

520,6» 

l,062,ra 

244,22S 
2,097,413 

813,061 

450,416 

1,560,863 

787,568 
1,077,405 
4,144,625 

350,10 
1,580,» 


Total £i«,»7^ 


In  cases  where  inBuranoes  cannot  be  effected  in  !^ew  South  Wales 
there  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Ftre  UnderwriterB*  Association  by 
which  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  assessment  due  to  the  Ere 
Brigades  Board  is  paid  by  the  insured. 

The  declared  amount  of  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  district  since 
the  Fire  Brigades  Act  came  into  force  was  as  undemoted.  The  figures 
refer  to  the  31st  December  in  each  year : — 

1884 £86,691,000         1891 £58,415,9^ 


1885 41,631,582 

1886 46;253,370 

1887 49,209,395 

1888 53,583,000 

1889 57,148,388 

1890 58,207,163 


1892 61,186,715 

1893 59,844,701 

1894 59,340,096 

1895 69,720,282 

1896 59,907,953 


The  oombeff'  of  fives  wldch  occrirFed  vcl  the  metropolitan  district 
during  t^  year  1896  was  291,  which,  may  be*  classi^ed  as  follows, 
according'  ta  the  damage  done  : — 

Slight  damage     280 

Serious  damage  27 

Total  destmction    34- 

a  I  ■      ■ 

XObaX       ••••■•«•••••••■••«••••■•••*«•««■•••«<••»••«•••;••■•••%•■••        £h3^ 

Besides  these,  there  were  69  chimney  fires,  and  91  false  alarms.  One 
casualty  which  resulted  fatally  occurred  during  the  year. 

Of  the  premises  totally  destroyed,  26  were  insured,  and  8  not  insured. 
Of  those  in  which  serious  damage  was  effected,  24  were  insured,  and 
3  not  insured;  while  of  those  coming  under  the  head  of  slightly  damaged, 
114  were  insured,  103  not  insured,  and  in  13  instances  the  insurance 
was  unknown ;  so  that  it  would  appear  the  total  number  of  insurances 
■was  164,  as  against  114  noii-insurances  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  for  which  information  is  available.  The  percentage  just  given 
must  be  taken  with  qualification,  as  the  premises  and  the  property 
therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  different  persons,  and  in  order  to 
gauge  the  extent  to  which  insurance  is  pi^ctised  it  would  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  in  how  many  instances  the  double  insurance  was  effected. 
In  the  returns  above  given  a  property  is  considered  insured  if  the 
premises  be  covered  and  the  contents  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is 
also  the  case. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metro- 
politan area  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Tear. 

Slight 

Serious 

Total 

Total 

danu^. 

destruction. 

fires. 

1887 

174 

18 

15 

207 

1888 

222 

19 

26 

266 

1889 

179 

17 

29 

225 

1890 

206 

12 

18 

235 

1891 

216 

27 

19 

262 

1892 

270 

21 

23 

314 

1893 

210 

23 

25 

258 

1894 

206 

23 

41 

270 

1895 

299 

20 

48 

367 

1896 

230 

27 

34 

291 

Under  clause  20  of  the  Fire-  Brigades  Act  authority  is  given*  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  ambiguous 
clause  in  the  statute  the  fire  insurance  companies  do  not  consider  them- 
selves called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the'  country  Boards,  hence  many  of  the  municipalities  have  not  taken 
any  steps  to  come  under  the  Act  further  than  being  gazetted.  The 
country  doatricts-  are  served  by  volunteer  fire  companies,  a  return  of 
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which  will  be  found  in  the  Bubjoined  table.  Full  particulars,  similar  to 
ihoee  given  for  the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  until 
the  Act  IB  made  operative  outside  Sydney  and  auburba  correct  retunu 
will  not  be  available. 

The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the  metro- 
politan and  country  diBtrictg,  and  the  number  of  fires  attended,  irere  as 
Htated  below,  the  figures  for  the  metropolis  relating  to  the  year  1896, 
and  those  for  the  country  to  the  ye«»- 1696  ; —      ■■ 


Metropolitan   Fire 

No.  1,  Heul-quart«rB... 

No.  2,  George-8t.  West 

No.  3,  Geor^-Bt.  North 

No.  4,  Darlinghurst  ... 

No.  6,  Newtown 

No.  6,  North  City  .... 

No.  7.  Marriokville  ... 
Metropolitan  Yoluntaer 
Companies — 

Alexandria 

Ashfield    

Bulmain    

Bnrwood  

Druinmovne     

Glebe 

Qraaville 

Kogarah   

Leiuhhu'dt 

Manly 

North  Botany 

Paddington 

Paddington  Brewery . . . 

Parramatta  No.  I   

Parranntta  No,  2  

Rockdale 

Rookwood    

Standard  Brewery 

Sydney  Meat  Preserv- 
ing Co.,  Aubura,... 

Waterloo 

WftVBrley  

WooUahra    

Country  Companies — 

AdaoiBtown 

Albiiry 

Armidale 

Balhurat 


Country  Companies — ctd. 

Bowral 

Broken  Hill  (2  stations)    1 

Carriugton  

Cootamundra  

Deniliquin  

Goulbnm  (2  stations) .. 

Glen  InneB  

Grafton 

Grafton,  South   

Hamilton  

Hay 

Lambton  

Liunore 

Maitland,  East   

Maitland,  West 

Merewether 

Minmi  

Moama 

Molong 

MoBsVale 

Narrandera 

Newcastle,  Central 
Newcastle,  West    ... 

Nowra 

Orange  

Parkes  

Queanbeyan 

lUchinond    

Singleton 

Stockton    

Tamworth    

Taree 

TlghB'a  Hill 

WaggaWagga  

Wansend  &  Plattsbn 

Waratah  

Went  worth 

Wickbam 


m  the  Cootiimiuidra  and 
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« 
Life  Assurance. 

Life  assurance,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  financial  business, 
received  a  severe  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  is  only  now  recovering.  Prior  to  the  year  named  all  forms 
of  life  business  showed  great  expansion;  during  1894  and  1895  this 
gave  place  to  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  position  already  acquired  ;  but 
in  1896  a  decided  improvement  in  business  was  experienced.  The 
falling  off  after  the  financial  crisis  was  not  to  bo  wondered  at.  The 
sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  the  locking-up  of  deposits  in  banks  drove 
many  of  the  policy-holders  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  policies, 
and  borrowing  was  too  frequently  the  first  step  towards  the  surrender  of 
the  policy  on  the  security  of  which  the  advance  was  made.  The  business 
of  the  last  half  of  1893  and  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect 
abnormal ;  for  it  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  tables  given  below 
that,  taking  the  whole  of  the  companies  together,  the  surrenders  and 
forfeitures  actually  exceeded  the  new  business  obtained.  In  dealing 
with  the  contraction  in  insurance  business,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  good  many  of  the  old  policies  are  now  falling  in,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  field  from  which  new  policies  are  obtained  is  sensibly  narrowing, 
as  the  Australian  colonies  have  been  thoroughly  exploited  for  many 
years,  while  the  insurable  element  of  four  and  a  half  million  people 
cannot  be  said  to  be  large.  Of  late  years,  however,  sundry  new  forms 
of  insurance  have  been  adopted,  and  the  companies  hope  in  this  way 
to  more  readily  attract  the  public  now  that  a  revival  seems  to  have  set 
in. 

Special  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  existence 
in  every  colony  except  New  South  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
uniform,  no  two  colonies  having  precisely  the  same  law.  "During  1862 
an  Act  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  life 
insurance,  but  its  provisions  in  no  way  apply  to  the  regulation  of 
business. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  institutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  circu- 
lated by  the  companies  themselves ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  statements 
do  not  allow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  from 
that  done  elsewhere.  During  1896  there  were  thirteen  institutions 
operating  in  the  colony.  Of  these,  four  were  local,  six  had  their  head 
ofiices  in  Victoria,  and  three  in  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  the 
local  business  of  those  last  mentioned  proportionately  to  the  total 
is,  however,  so  small  that  returns  relating  to  the  Ajnerican  offices 
have  been  omitted  from  the  following  comparisons,  except  where  their 
local  business  can  be  stated.  Fourteen  companies,  uniting  life  with  * 
other  classes  of  insurance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies,  but  with 
one  exception  their  transactions  in  life  risks  in  the  colony  are  unim- 
portant. 
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Of  the  four  local  institutions,  the  Australian  Mutual  Proyident 
Society  and  the  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Austi*alasia  were  incor- 
porated under  special  Acts;  and  the  City  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Limited)  and  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Limited) 
were  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  the  former  in.  1878,  and  the 
letter  in  1686.  The  six  remaining  institutions  were  incorporated  in 
Victoria. 

.  The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of  the 
various  societies  were  as  follow : — 


1^ 

Periods 

Net 

lofliitatioii. 

«    SO 

of 

DatQ. 

or  present 

SuzploB. 

Yeai 
estab 

Valuation. 

LiabUity. 

Head  OflSce  in  New  South  Wales— 

£ 

£ 

AustralianMutual  Provident  Sdciety 

1849 

Annual 

31  Dec.,  1896 

13,211,261 

512,817 

Hutiud   life  AsBOciatian   of  Aua- 

1868 

Triennial 

31  Dec.,  1894 

963,477 

85,506 

aty  Mutual  Life  ABBurance  Society 

1879 

i»         .... 

31  Dec.,  1894 

108,128 

9,901 

(Limited). 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 

1886 

Annual 

31  Dec.,  1896 

95,846 

14,666 

(Limited). 
Head  Office  in  Viotoriar— 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Com- 

1862 

Triennial 

31  Dec.,  1894 

279,915 

18,874 

pany. 

National  Mutual  life  Association  of 

1869 

»»         •  •  • . 

30  Sept,  1896 

1,390,529 

169,605 

Australasia. 

*Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Vic- 

1870 

Quinquennial 

31  Dee.,  1895 

796,170 

70,708 

toria  (Limited). 

Austraban  Widows'  Fund  Life  As- 

1871 

»»            •  • 

31  Oct,  1896 

1,166,499 

156,062 

surance  Society  (Limited^ 
Colonial    Mutual    Life    Assurance 

1874 

»i            •  ■ 

31  Dec.,  1894 

1,567,481 

226,196 

Society  (Limited). 

Australian  Temperance  and  General 

1876 

ij            •  • 

30  Sept,  1895 

165,427 

2,217 

Mutual  Life  AsBuraooe  Society. 

*  Amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual  Life  Association  from  1st  January,  1897. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  stuns 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionary 
bonuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuations,  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon.  The  surplus 
given  represents  the  amount  available  for  distribution  amongst  policy- 
holders, and  actuarial  and  commercial  reserves. 

Eight  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  what  is 
termed  in  insurance  parlance  "  mixed" — that  is,  ppoprietary  companies 
dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders ;  while  two  of  the  institutions 
also  transact  industrial  business,  and  one  company,  the  Australian 
Alliance  Assurance  Company,  conducts  fire  and  marine  insurance. 
'The  returns  for  each  society,  however,  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  life 
business.  Most  of  the  offices  have  representatives  in  all  the  seven 
colonies,  and  one  institution^ — the  Colonial  Mutual — hflts  extended  its 
operations  to  London  and  South  Africa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  policies  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
in  each  society  at  the  close  of  1896  ;  the  item  "  Sums  assured"  meana 
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the  sums  payable,  exchisive  of  revefrsronary  bonuses,  at  deatbj  or  on 
attaining  a  certain  age  or  a/fc  death  before  tl^at  age : — 


Ingtitution. 


Policies 

in  forc«, 

exclusive 

of  An> 

miitiea. 


Sams 

Aflsured, 

exclusive  of 

Bonuses 

and 

Annuities. 


Bonus 
Additions. 


Total, 

inclusive  of 

Bonuses. 


Annual 

Premium 

Income. 


Australian  Mutual  Protvident  Society  

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia    .... 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company    . . 

National  Mutual  Life  Association 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria 

Australian  Widows'  Fund 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Asaurante  Society 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Life 

Assurance  Society  

'Equitable  Life  Assuraaoe  Society-  of  the 

United  States   

*Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New 

York    

*New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  


No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

128,660 

40,731,231 

7,892,672 

48,623,903 

16,877 

4,445,575 

266,271 

4,711,846 

6,138 

892,860 

14,793 

907,643 

12,554 

1,465,772 

33,118 

1,498,885 

1,615 

558,830 

46,692 

606,622 

29,142 

6,557,028 

542,337 

7,099,365 

13,921 

3,152,112 

164,866 

3,316,978 

20,062 

4,422,260 

184,126 

4,606,386 

32,261 

10,351,235 

317,270 

10,668,506 

5,860 

922,898 

13,067 

986,965 

7,882 

3.960J66 

2,212 

1,403,785 

2,982 

«•  ■■«•«•■• 

1,738,773 

£ 

1,332,124 

142,473 

32,412 

58,473 

20,172 

214.153 

107,146 

160,768 

323,199 

34,164 

131,621 

60,763 
97,340 


Australasian  business  only. 


Tbe  following  table  shows  the  business  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
year  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  year  following  the 
criaiS)  and  at  the  close  of  1896.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  volume  of 
assurances  decreased  in  nearly  every  society  from  1892  to  1894,  and  the 
results  as  disclosed  by  the  figures  aJpord  another  striking  instance  of  the 
widespread  distress  following  the  events  of  1893.  During  1896, 
however,  most  of  the  societies  exhibited  aconsiderable  improvement 
in  their  business. 


Institution. 


Amount  Assured,  excluding^  Bonuses 
and  Annuities. 


1892. 


1894. 


1896. 


Anstraliaa:  Mntnal  Provident  Society   

Mutual  life  Asaooiation  of  Australaaia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ). 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  ... 
National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Vie- 

toria  (Ltd.) 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd. ) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Association 

Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Association  Society 

(Ltd.) 

Australasian     Temperance    and     General 

Mutual  Life  Association  Society  (Ltd.) 
*  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States 

•Mutual  life  Assurance  Company  of  New 

York 

*'New  York  Life  Lisunmce  Gompangr 


£ 

38,888,283 

4,430,660 

719,999 

429,084 

769,987 

6,479,001 
3,665,517 

4,939,075 

10,827,028 

827,566 

4,335,522 

1,107,258 
1,883,765 


£ 

39,510,130 

4,166,359 

776,946 

845,984 

645,463 

6,338,659 
3,332,312 

4,555,968 

10,533,271 

812,370 

4,211,667 

1,253,462 
1,666,068 


£■ 

40,731,231 

4^445,575 

892,850 

1,465,772 

558,830 

6,557,028 
3,152,112 

4,422,260 

10,351,235 

922,898 

t3,950,166 

1 1,403, 785 
+1,733,773 


*'Au0tiBlMian  bunnan  oidy.       f  Including  Bcmosea. 
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amoant  of  famis  and  the  interest  recelTed  thereon^  for  tke^sevmi  yean 
ended  with  18^6,  were  as  follow^: — 


Accumulated  Funda. 

Interest. 

Year. 

Additions 
daring  year. 

Total 
Amount. 

Amount 
received. 

Average 

Rate 
realised. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
1,404,215 
1,380,553 
1,360,100 
1,147,143 

912,276 
1,057,942 

996,045 

£ 
14,580,210 
15,960,763 
17,320,863 
18,468,006 
19,380,282 
20,438)224 
21,434,269 

£ 

827,909 

902,774 

967,678 

991,369 

1,041,529 

1,087,477 

1,088,993 

per  cent. 
5-97 
5-91 
5-81 
5-54 
5-56 
5-21 
4-9e 

Assets  and  Liabixxties  of  Assukance  Coiepanibb. 

The  societies  establish  annually  a  statement  of  their  liabilities  and 
assets,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  aecumnkted 
funds  and  the  amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  retufns  are, 
however,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheets  pre- 
pared at  the  date  of  the  actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabili- 
ties for  each  institution,  for  the  financial  year  of  1896,  are  shown  ia 
the  subjoined  table  : — 


Institution. 


xxoBGbo* 


3 


o  " 

Si 


I 


•A  a)  B 
S  «  O 


TotaL 


Liabilities. 


c 


o 


t 


00 

s 

S 


3-3 

Is  I 


Total 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Austral- 
asia     

Olty  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 
(Ltd.) 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 
(Ltd.) 

^Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Com- 
pany   

Kfttional  Mutual  Life  Association  of 
Australasia 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria 
(Ltd.) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  As- 
surance Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society  (Ltd.) , 

fAustMiUan  Temperance  and  Generc^ 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society 
(Ltd.)    


Total 


11^3fi»415 

741,457 

86,882 

79,602 

310,976 

1,084,902 

575,073 

1,112,068 

1,132,947 

138,062 


16,597,379 


2,823,208 
406,074 
59,131 
33,091 
256,058 
604,662 
834,981 
216,885 
914,438 

88,155 


5,736,667 


14,158,617 

1,147,531 

146,013 

112,693 

567,034 

1,689^554 

910,054 

1,828,946 

2,047,385 

226,217 


22,334,046 


£ 
13,728,540 

1,135,760 
144,999 
110,511 
280,328 

1,592,391 
878,556 

1,310,658 

1,093,108 

215,984 


21,399,885 


£ 
480^077 

11,771 

1,014 

2,182 

286,706 

97,163 

31,408 

9,290 

54,277 

10,238 


934,211 


£ 
14,168^617 

1,147,581 
146,013 
112,693 
567,034 

1,689,554 
910,054 

1,2DBS,94d 

2,047,385 
258,217 


22,334,046 


*  Inoludlngr  Fire  and  Guarantee  Brandies^       f  Ibcludingr  IndustriaLBmnah. 
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the  accumulated  funds  ;  while  payments  on  account  of  policies  matured 
and  surrendered,  cash  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly 
comprise  the  disbursements.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each 
society  during  1896  were  as  follow  : — 


Institution. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


Excess 

Reoeipts 

(Addition  to 

Funds). 


A astralian  Mutual  Provident  Society  

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia    

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 
Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd.)  ... 
Australian    Widows'    Fund    Life    Assurance 

Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ). . . 
Australian  Temperance    and  General  Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) , 


Total. 


£ 

2.029,674 

197,722 

38,690 

55,483 

31,834 

292,928 

153,940 

213,879 
392,705 

39,707 


3,446,462 


£ 

1,463,747 

149,729 

23,065 

24,423 

34,669 

190,760 

118,734 

145,487 
275,569 

24,234 


2,450,417 


£ 

565,927 
47,993 
15,525 
31,060 
♦2,835 

102,168 
35,206 

68,392 
117»136 

15,473 


996,045 


*  Denotes  decrease. 


The  aggregate  receipts  and  disbursements,  under  the  accepted  heads, 
for  the  ten  institutions  were  as  follow  : — 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Premiums — 

£ 

215,733 

2,139,563 

45,142 

1,038,993 

7,031 

Claims 

£ 

1,238,872 

568,539 

25,202 

88,402 

457,422 

71,980 

New 

Surrenders    

Renewal 

Annuities 

Consideration  for  Annuities.. 
Interest 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends 

Expenses 

Amount  written  off  to  Depre- 
ciation, Reserves,  etc.  ... 

Total £ 

Other  Receipts  (Rents,  etc.).. 

Total £ 

3,446,462 

2,450,417 

In  1894,  for  the  lirst  time  for  many  years,  the  amount  of  interest 
earned  and  rents  received  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under 
the  head  of  claims ;  the  excess  to  be  made  good  from  the  other  sources, 
however,  was  small.     In  1895  and  1896  the  same  conditions  prevailed. 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and  any  changes  in  the  one  are 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  the  other ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
coincident  with  the  shrinkages  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  force  up 
to  the  year  1894,  the  amount  added  to  the  accumulated  funds  had 
correspondingly  £allen  off.  During  the  years  1895  and  1896,  however, 
tbe  additions  to  the  funds  have  shown  a  considerable  increase.     The 
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excluded  from  the  previous  returns  Has  been  included  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  Australian  averages  shown  herewith  : — 


Country. 


Average 
sum  assured 
per  Policy. 


Average  Premium 
per  £100  of 
Assurance. 


Australasia 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    .* 

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  

United  States  (New  York  only)    

Canada  


£ 
288 
333 
270 
330 
247 
372 
263 
265 
397 
538 
356 


£  s.  d. 
3  7  4 

6  8 

7  5 

1  10 
7  2 

2  11 
9  2 

3  4 
7  6 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3  5  8 


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  in 
Australasia,  J&21 ;  in  Canada,  J&ll ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £13;  and 
in  the  United  States,  JE12 ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  66 ;  in  Canada,  38  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  32  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  23. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift.  In  these 
colonies  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various 
societies  have  acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing 
policy,  including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies 
during  1896,  was  £311,  as  compared  with  the  £288  shown  in  the  com- 
parative table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced: 
and  although  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  numher 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 


Bankruptcy. 

The  present  Bankruptcy  Act  came  into  force  in  January,  1888,  supeV- 
seding  a  system  which  made  insolvency  a  very  easy  matter.  It  was 
expected  that  the  new  Act  would  give  a  healthier  tone  to  trade,  and 
decrease  the  number  of  cases  in  which  debtors  would  have  recourse  to 
law  to  be  relieved  of  their  engagements.  The  result  anticipated,  however, 
has  in  no  wise  been  realised,  and  bankruptcies  are  now  just  as  numerous 
as  formerly.  In  the  nine  years  duiing  which  the  present  law  has  been 
in  force,  11,561  petitions  in  bankruptcy  have  been  received ;  of  these, 
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9,d48  vere  filed  b^  the  bankrupts  themselvefl,  and  1,613  on  behalf  of 
creditors.  The  petitions  were  not  granted  or  were  withdrawn  in  422 
cases,  so  ttuit  the  total  sequeatrationa  actually  made  numbered  11,139. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bankruptcy  petitions  for  each 
of  the  nine  years  during  which  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  has  been 
in  force  : — 


Y». 

wtthdiawn. 

e»ntS. 

Voluntary. 

TnUl. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1888 

735 

116 

851 

26 

823 

1889 

935 

166 

1,101 

39 

1,062 

1,079 

IM 

1,243 

1,193 

1,016 

222 

1,189 

1692 

1,267 

239 

1,506 

43 

1,463 

1693 

1,535 

20» 

1,744 

59 

1,685  - 

1894 

148 

1,512 

47 

1,465 

1895 

1.080 

200 

1,280 

61 

1,219 

1896 

937 

149 

46 

1.040 

Total.., 

9,948 

1,613 

11,661 

422 

11,139 

A  bankrupt  may  obtain  his  discharge  in  one  of  three  ways — by  the 
sequestration  order  toade  against  him  being  annulled,  by  the  release  of 
his  estate,  or  by  a  certificate  of  discharge  being  granted  to  him.  The 
bulk  of  the  certificates  issued  are  obtained  under  the  last- mentioned  head ; 
only  two  sequestration  orders  have  been  annulled,  and  80  estates  have 
been  released  since  the  existing  Act  has  been  in  force,  while  1,265 
certificates  of  discbarge  have  been  granted.  The  number  of  certifi- 
cates issued  from  1st  January,  1883,  to  31st  December,  1896,  was  as 
follows:— 


Tar. 

OnJen 
uraulled. 

EMiUa 
releued. 

CeitlllaUi 

""^^^ 

ToUl 

Certi&Bta 

ianwd. 

No. 

No. 

1 
14 

4 

3 
19 

« 

Na 

26 
114 

95 
300 
185 
152 
147 
142 

95 

No. 
5 

7 

4 

No. 

1889 

)3S 

1 

2 

12 
21 

1896 

1 

1 

118 

ir 

•' 

80 

1,-J65                     19        '       1,.%U 
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The  mtntber  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  <xE  dsschaige  or 
release  were  granted  was  1,366,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  sequeBin»tii(nu. 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  made  ior  a  certificate  and  refaaed; 
allowing  for  these,  it  wonld  appear  i^t  oat  of  100  bankrupts  88  are 
unable  or  too  indifferent  to  taJke  the  necessary  steps  to  free  themselves 
from  bankruptcy.  Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt,  even  if  acquired  subsequently  to  sequestration,  is  liable  to 
seizure  on  behalf  of  unsatisfied  creditors ;  and  as  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  discharge  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  would 
appear  that  the  great  majority  of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope 
to  attain  a  position  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
unsatisfied  creditors.  Before  a  certificate  is  granted  all  fees  owing  to 
the  Court  and  ofiScial  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 
a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  payment 
of  these  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  niae  years 
the  Act  has  been  in  force  was  11,139,  and  of  these  9,773  remain  uncer- 
tificated. During  1896  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  1,040; 
the  liabilities,  according  to  bankrupts'  schedules,  were  £627,314 ;  and 
the*  assets  amounted  to  £409,928.  The  qualification  "  according  to 
bankrupts'  schedules"  is  necessary,  as  the  returns  of  assets  and  liabilities 
established  after  investigation  by  the  Court  differ  widely  from  those 
furnished  by  bankrupts : — 


Year. 

Sequesfcratioiis. 

Nominal — 

UabiUties. 

Assets. 

Deficiency. 

• 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1888 

823 

659,307 

459,677 

199,630 

1889 

1,062 

794,603 

396,723 

897,880 

1890 

1,193 

1,203,685 

540,726 

662,959 

1891 

1,189 

989,778 

454,211 

535,567 

1892 

1,463 

2,035,316 

793,045 

1,242,271 

1893 

1,685 

1,527,985 

905,763 

622,222 

1894 

1,465 

1,852,235 

995,935 

856,300 

1895 

1,219 

1,142,637 

747,053 

395,584 

1896 

1»040 

627,314 

409,928 

217,386 

Total    

11,139 

10,832,860 

5,703,061 

5,129.799 

The  dividend  rates  paid  on  the  amount  of  proved  liabilities  of 
estates  which  have  been  wound  up  are  not  given,  as  to  estabtish  such 
would  involve  an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate ;  and 
even  this  operation  would  not  result  in  complete  returns  being 
established,  as  there  are  many  estates  which  remain  unsettled  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  There  are  three  official  assignees  to  assist  the 
Court  in  winding  up  the  estates.  Each  official  pays  all  money  received 
by  him  to  the  Begistrar  in  Bankru^ptcy,  who  places  the  amount  to  the 
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of  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  from  which   all  charges, 

•»nd  dividends  are  met.     The  official  assignees  are  also  required  to 

nIi  quarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  during 

period,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  statements  following  were 

ined  from  these  returns.     The  charges  under  each  head  were  : — 


I  ear. 


Peremptory  Charges. 


Auction. 


Rent, 

Valuation, 

Labour,  etc. 


Legal 
Costs. 


Paid  into 
Consolidated  Revenue. 


Court  Fees. 


Percentage. 


Commission 
to  Official 
Assignees. 


Total 
Charges. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


£ 

£ 

£ 

4,268 

9,613 

3,064 

3,019 

18,439 

6,202 

3,692 

10,350 

7,192 

3,952 

13,743 

7,133 

3,571 

18,308 

7,139 

2,780 

16,752 

8,519 

1,955 

22,488 

6,113 

70 
1,508 
1,582 
1,473 
1,528 
1,414 
1,321 


£ 

£ 

382 

3,443 

726 

5,386 

891 

5,581 

652 

5,691 

1,143 

8,610 

718 

6,182 

551 

4,665 

20,840 
35,280 
29,288 
32,644 
40,299 
36,365 
37,093 


The  official  assignees  receive  2^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  realised,  and 
a  similar  rate  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared;  in  addition  to 
tliis  the  Judge  may  grant  special  remuneration.  The  dividends  paid 
and  the  undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

IMvidends  Paid. 

Money  in  hands  of  Official 
Assignees. 

Balance  of 

Bankruptcy 

Estates  Account. 

Unpaid  and  un- 
claimed Balances. 

Unpaid 
Di\idends. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 

26,289 
52,304 
45,084 
40,433 
70,381 
50,640 
31,657 

£ 

1,987 
1,449 
1,145 
9,532 
863 
314 
9,610 

£ 

287 
432 
591 
132 
305 
530 
747 

£ 

22,037 
21,651 
20,284 
27,287 
30,985 
16,738 
23,553 

On  the  30th  June,  1896,  there  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  £3,403,  and  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Suitors  Fund,  to  which  account  interest  earned  by  the  Unclaimed 
Bivictead  Fund  is  placed,  the  sum  of  £357. 

TWjitlil  Registrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  throughout 
\     ^^V^  and  in  most  instances  the  positions  are  filled  by  Police 

\  mm 
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The  Bumtjer  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  cert 
releaae  were  granted  was  1,366,  or  12  percent,  of  i 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  •■ 
allowing  for  these,  it  would  i^pear  tJiat  oat  o! 
tinftble  or  too  in^fferent  to  take  the  necesean 
from  bankruptcy.     Under  the  law  the  proj' 
baaknipt,  even  if  acquired  subsequently  to 
seizure  on  behaK  of  imeatiBBed  creditors  ;  ai: 
cates  of  discbarge  are  the  exception  ratli 
appear  that  the  great  majority  of  bankn 
to  attain    a    position   in    which    they  an 
unsatisfied  creditors.     Before  a  certihcat' 
the  Court  and  official  assignees  must  be 
a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificatei  I 
of  these  fees.     The  number  of  seqm 
the  Act  has  been  in  force  was  11,139, 
tificatcd.     During  1896  the  total  nui. 
the  liabilities,  according  to  bankru| 
the'  assets  amounted  to  £409,928. 
bankrupts' schedules"  is  necessary, 
established  after  investigation  by 
furnished  by  bankrupts ; — 


v„ 

Seq 

SBbnUoDS. 

No. 

1886 

823 

1889 

1,06" 

1890 

i,ifl;4 

1891 

i.iai: 

1892 

l,4(i" 

1893 

I,6S.- 

18W 

1.41. 

1895 

I,- 

1896 

1,' 

The   diviilonil  mt' 
estates  whii'li  have  ' 
would  invoKi'  an  ""' 
eVMl    this    {i|irrat 
established,  im  tb" 
long  period  of   i  ■ 
Court  in  wimliti 
by  him  to  the  i 


■  cd  under  Torrens'  Act 

iiieable;  but  thousands  of 

iirae  of  every  year,  bo  that 

vt'liole  of  the  landa  of  the 

The  ares  of  Crown  lands 

Liider  the  Real  Property  Act 


'.:•  Unds  brongbt 
uniiorthe 
ji-aU'ropartyAcL 

Total. 

a™. 

V^a. 

^ 

Vulas. 

aOTM. 

£ 

acrea. 

£ 

.cm 

47,318 

1,140,155 

429,967 

1,610,816 

■J  1,058 

62,085 

1,840,008 

380,960 

2,261,066 

.-.12,238 

45,309 

1,348,812 

400,640 

1,861,000 

336,369 

79,676 

1,068,348 

274,628 

1,404,717 

4m,mi 

51,145 

1,163,044 

330,392 

1,566,465 

.'.■m 

301,166 

83,627 

1,243,390 

273,617 

1.545,055 

.:i,!)41 

306,842 

44,999 

962,413 

298,040 

1,269.255 

-'117,730 

485,006 

45,766 

808.234 

313,486 

1.293,240 

■280,157 

261,262 

22,230 

735,114 

311,387 

1,016,376 

,     320,474 

1 

226,440 

63.717 

861,811 

374,191 

1,088,251 

tiie  whole  period  during  which  the  Heal  Property  Act  (Torrens') 

■i-ii  in  operation,  17,263,629  acres,  valued  at  £19,614,e45,  have 

conveyed  under  its  provisions,  and  1,226,062  acres,  valued  at 

.462,872,  have  been  brought  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old  Act 

10  same  extent  cancelled. 

.'he  tntnafers  and  conveyances  of  private  lands  vbich  take  place 

rry  yfars  indicate  in  Eorae  ineasure  thi?  condition  of  husiness ; 
jibeae  tran-sitftions,  however,  in  some  years  uiLiuiot  bo  relied 
Kmoi-e  tliiiii  :ui  iudieation  of  specuiation  or  iiitldtion.     In 
Ikble.  wlii'.b  o,vfM  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  considera- 
n  salpK  i-if  private  lands  during  each  year,  excluding, 
*  on  long  lerms.     During  18SS  land  to  the  value  of 
"^  in   1896  the  nmouut  had  fallen  to 
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^£4,221,330.  The  year  1888  marked  the  last  flickering  of  the  boom 
period,  when  land  speculation  proceeded  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  reck- 
lessness. The  other  extreme  was  reached  in  1895,  when  the  transactions 
amounted  to  only  £3,674,837,  but  although  the  figures  for  1896  show 
a  slight  improvement,  transactions  in  land  still  very  largely  represent 
conveyances  by  mortgagors  and  mortgagees,  genuine  speculation  in  land 
having  almost  wholly  died  out : — 


Conveyances  or  Tranafera. 

Year. 

Under 
Old  System. 

Under 
New  System. 

Total 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887 

3,598,034 

2,784,853 

6,382,887 

1888 

5,893.373 

5,175,500 

11,068,873 

1889 

4,169,822 

3,333,411 

7,503,233 

1890 

3,954,358 

3,600,392 

7,554,750 

1891 

4,564,285 

3,602,082 

8,166,367 

1892 

3,537,829 

2,716,379 

6,254,208 

1893 

2,317,777 

2,532,211 

4,849,988 

1894 

1,945,527 

2,048,977 

o,yy4,uv4 

1895 

1,812,199 

1,862,638 

3,674,837 

1896 

2,212,158 

2,009,172 

4,221,330 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Real  Property  Act  provides  that  on  the 
issue  of  a  certificate  the  title  of  the  person  named  on  the  certificate  is 
indefeasible.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  which 
persons  might  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  property,  as  should  the 
transfer  be  made  to  the  wrong  person  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his  property  unless  he  has  acted  fraudulently. 
To  indemnify  the  Government  for  compensating  persons  who,  through 
error,  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  properties,  an  assurance  fund 
has  been  created  by  a  contribution  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on 
the  declared  capital  value  being  levied  on  property  first  brought  under 
the  Act,  and  upon  transmissions  of  titles  of  estates  of  deceased  proprietors. 
It  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Act  and  the  facility  of  its 
working  that  payments  from  the  assurance  fund  to  the  31st  December, 
1896,  in  respect  of  titles  improperly  granted,  amounted  to  only  ^3,113. 
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The  amounts  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  assurance  fund 
during  each  of  the  six  years  ended  1896  were  as  follow : — 


Year. 

Collections, 
less  Refunds. 

Compensation 

and  Cost  of 
L^^  Actions. 

Amounts  Credited 
to  Fund. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

£ 
5,345 
4,670 
4,083 
4,882 
4,276 
3,912 

£ 

Nil 

1,053 

Nil 

367 

1 
12 

£ 
5,345 
3,617 
4,083 
4,515 
4,275 
3,900 

The  assurance  fund,  which  forms  part  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Treasury,  amounted  to  £151,790  at  the  close  of  1896,  and  bears  interest 
at  rates  varjdng  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  The  accretions  to  this  fund,  that 
is,  interest  and  collections,  average  about  £7,000  per  annum,  while  the 
total  withdrawals  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have  only  reached 
£3,000 ;  thus,  as  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  amount  annually  added 
growing  larger  as  years  roll  on,  the  fund  bids  fair  to  attain  considerable 
dimensions. 

Mortgages. 

All  mortgages,  except  those  regulated  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of 
1855  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  registered  at  the 
Kegistrar-General's  Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  number 
recorded  represents  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  effected.  Where  more 
than  one  mortgage  has  been  effected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages 
take  priority  according  to  the  time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  dates.  The  amount  of  consideration  for  which  a 
mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not  always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  words 
**  valuable  consideration"  or  "  cash  credit"  being  inserted  instead  of  a 
specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  banks  and  other  loan  institu- 
tions, in  cases  where  the  advances  made  arc  liable  to  fluctuation  ;  and 
as  this  frequently  occurs  when  the  property  mortgaged  is  of  great  value, 
an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against  mortgages  cannot  be 
given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  figures  in  the 
tables  given  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  whch  a  specific  amount  is 
stated  in  the  deeds,  whether  that  amount  be  the  sum  actually  advanced 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  registered  holds  good  for  discharges, 
the  amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  still  further  reduced  by 
the  exclusion  of  mortgages  which  have  been  satisfied  by  foreclosure  or 
seizure,  a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  therefore, 
appear  in  the  official  records  as  current,  notwithstanding  that  the 
property  which  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  the  mortgagor. 


1 
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Mortgages  op  Bbaj.  Estate. 

Mortgages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deeds  !R^istratioa 
Act  of  1843  or  ibe  Beal  Property  Act  of  1862,  accordiag  to  the  Act 
under  which  the  title  of  the  properly  stood  at  the  time  of  registration. 
The    mortg^ee    Te^istcred    £ar   eadi  of  t^    tea    yetus   «ided     1896 


BepatmOiiBs— 

Yar 

VniaDaOa 

Coder  Beitl  Fn^wrty  Act  1        Uoder  botb  Acts. 

.N^b^. 

Connlcmlon. 

Number. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18S7 

6,108 

5,869,302 

4.239 

6,930,665 

10,347 

12,799,967 

ISSS 

7,452 

8,765,109 

4.274 

7,520.914 

11,728 

16,386.023 

1S89 

9,312 

7,277,334 

4.416 

7,256,931 

13,728 

I4,534.aC5 

1890 

9,883 

8,072,218 

4.697 

8.559.662 

14,580 

16,631,880 

1891 

10,3+8 

10,520,261 

4,523 

8,535,876 

14,871 

19,056.137 

18B2 

10,450 

9,328,563 

4.644 

6.770,594 

15,094 

16,090.157 

1893 

9,351 

7,434,029 

4,70* 

6,034,324 

14,055 

13,468,353 

18M 

8.901 

5.824,797 

4,277 

5,634,968 

13,178 

11,449,765 

1893 

8,4ff7 

7,183,729 

3,SSfi 

4.741,877 

12,353 

11,925,606 

1806 

7,855 

6.428,148 

3,677 

4.662,779 

I1,S32 

The  ccmsideration  given  generally  represents  the  principal  owiag ;  In 
flome  cases,  however,  it  stands  for  the  limit  within  which  clieute  of 
banks  and  other  loan  iostitiitioas  are  entitled  to  draw,  tJutn^  many 
of  thes«  clients  may  be  in  credit  while  their  property  is  mortgaged  Mid 
unreleased. 

The  amount  of  mortgages  dist^iarged  has  always  been  much  less  tiwm 
the  amount  registered,  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  discliarges  do 
not  include  foreclosures,  which  if  not  ftHmally  registered  as  dischargee 
are  nevertheless  mortgagee  cancelled.  The  volume  of  the  releases  is 
also  reduced  by  mortgagee  paid  off  in  instalments,  as  the  diechwgea 
may  be  given  for  the  last  sum  paid,  which  might  happen  to  bear  a  vei; 
uriijill  |Moportion  to  the  total  sum  borrowed;  and,  further,  the  total  (rf 
(lihchiuges  is  reduced  owing  to  the  practice,  now  largely  followed,  <rf 
tillri»'iit<^^  mortgages  maturing  on  fixed  dates  to  be  extended  for  an 
(iul'.'tiiiite  period. 

Uoiiveyances  under  mortgage  or  purchases  of  equity  of  redeiuptioo, 
Hiid  transfers  wluch  represent  dealings  betwe^i  mortgagee jud  Buat^if^ 
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are,  in  point  of  vt^ue,  unimportant  ;  nevertheless,  to  complete  the 
transactiona  in  mortgagea,  returns  covering  the  period  of  ten  yearB 
ended  1896  are  given  below.  The  table  is  incomplete,  as  the  con- 
sideration in  respect  of  conveyances  and  transfers  uiicler  the  Real 
Property  Act  oaonot  be  given  ; — 


t5sa 

Propertj-  Aot. 

Yeu. 

TntisKnol 

MOrtgllgB. 

«™^. 

^^. 

Numb«r. 

o™.^.. 

KumbM. 

£ 

£ 

1887 

2B7 

H3,674 

240 

S01,BSI 

168 

188S 

1S2 

878,662 

276 

829,763 

189 

18S0 

204 

660,240 

S3 

38,690 

192 

1890 

117 

88,116 

21U 

229,010 

180 

1891 

348 

246,111 

2«6 

390,243 

218 

1892 

S92 

■wz,wn 

253 

1,219,401 

255 

1893 

430 

216,925 

383 

276,507 

347 

1894 

374 

881,738 

eo8 

485,489 

318 

1S95 

320 

159,608 

600 

768.368 

308 

1896 

467 

286,967 

370 

287,361 

227 

MORTOAQES  ON  IJVK  StOCK  AND  WoOI,. 

Liens  on  wool,  mortgages  <m  live  BtocJc,  and  liens  on  growing  crops 

are   registered   under   special   Acts,  the   two   first   mentioned   under  a 

measure  passed  in  1847,  and  the  liens  on  growing  crops  under  one  paaaed 

in  1862.     The  mortcaitea  on  live  stock  are  current  till  discharge,  while 

tlielii.-i!i,.-;i      ■  ■  ■    ■   uid  terminate  without 

bang  foriii;i.l;,  i.i-n  ii:iii,L'il.    }.li,i  ...i.^..  ■  i-.m  !  -.i.'i   Act  are  valid  without 

the  stock  or  crops  Iting  dulivored  Co  tbo  niuit^it;;ii'.s.    The  figures  relating 

to  live  suick  «re  gi»en  in  amae  detail,  as  tln-_v  tin  ow  considerable  light 

oo  the  oonditimi  of  the  great  industry  of  t)i<'  country.     They  must, 

r        Aenrovui-,    be  takefi  inftjb  this  (jUAlificaiioii.   U...:    the   amount   stated 

^^WpRttieiitB  in  imuiyCMMWeretyooininal  iiiii<'l>i<"iii(-gs,and  the  advances 

^VjlBa  ttot    in  ormry  tMlMU  <nuKio  to  p'-i^on:,  li'iaricially  embarrassed. 

^Hpaiwibb'ful]  allcnn^^^  this  sooi-- ,  ilii:  liL'uri;.-iven  hereunder  will 

^^^fettfrit  plain  hijwM  >!.<  ',■  udiii^'  ii:.-ii'LutionB  liave  upon  dio 

^^^r>t  [HutorAl  iijtf^  .  1%'  8tat('iij<  Qt  shows  the  liens  on 


L     ^^ 
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wool  and  the  mortgages  on  live  stock  registered  during  eacli  of  the  ten 
years  ended  1896  : — 


Prefenble  Uraa  on  Wool. 


''"'"■      Sb«p-  *«<»>■ 


UartgBBCS  on  Liva  Stock. 


•  The  Dgora  for  ISBS  tni  1891  Inctude  the  oonMdemtian  (or  ?46  Mid  K  CMnetarespeoUrel)-. 

To  supplement  the  tafonuation  just  given,  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  flocks  of  the  colony  covered  by  lien  and 
mortgage,  hus  been  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  given,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  financial  institntions 
Ks  mortgagees  in  possession,  but  an  exact  statement  ot  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  : — 


Sh«p. 

Homed  C>ttle. 

Ho^e. 

Involved 

in  yen 

Uld 

Mortgage 

Pro- 

Col™" 

,P^^    Total  in 

flocl!*.      ■ 

In  Uort- 

portion 
henla. 

Colony. 

Involved 
inMort- 

,f.a 

tOHlttI 

nambet. 

No 

No. 

No 

\o 

No 

27? 

\\ 

18,081,847 

s 

39-8 

«08,*48 

ii 

isioli  1    a1 

im 

1B,OM,OM 

S3-2 

03,56U 

4-2 

S10.83e 

The  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  registrations ;  hence  the 
sheep  involved  *ere  those  pledged  during  12  months  only,  and  as  the 
currency  of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  that  of  a  lien,  which 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  variable,  it  follows  that  the 
figures  in  any  year  do  not  represent  the  total  number  o£  sheep  covered 
by  mortgage,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  flocks  held  under  lien  and 
mortgage,  after  making  every  allowance  for  releases,  is  therefore  some- 
what higher  than  that  stated  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
figures  given  for  homed  cattle  and  horses. 
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Discharges  of  Mortgages. 

The  discharges  registered  amount  in  an  ordinary  year  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  registered.  The  figures  for  ten  years 
ended  1896  were: — 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1887 

210 

1,073,674 

1892 

317 

985,048 

1888 

240 

1,160,307 

1893 

286 

1,062,827 

1889 

256 

1,191,089 

1894 

334 

496,041 

1890 

368 

2,512,551 

1895 

372 

1,053,863 

1891 

380 

1,184,372 

1896 

4.32 

886,218 

There  were  also  50  discharges  of  liens  amounting  to  X2 8, 171  during 
1896  ;  these  represent  transfers  of  security  and  repayments  during  the 
season,  as  liens  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  wool 
season. 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  liens  on  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural produce,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed  one  year,  are 
made.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  sums  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  their  total,  as  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
security  offered.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  from 
£67,379  to  £247,466  per  annum.  The  liens  registered  in  1896  were 
2,567  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  £202,605  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

Year. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

£ 

£ 

1887 

949 

67,379 

1892 

1,416 

130,155 

1888 

],006 

247,466 

1893 

1,789 

159,007 

1889 

1,227 

83,748 

1894 

2,291 

181,4.32 

1890 

1,089 

75,439 

1895 

2,621 

219,392 

1891 

1,171 

78,448 

1896 

2,567 

202,605 

Of  the  total  registrations  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  are  effected 
on  sugar-cane  crops. 

Mortgages  on  Ships. 

Mortgages  of  registered  British  vessels  are  dealt  with  under  the 
ACerehant  Shipping  Act  of  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  to  the 
^*%  ifivided  into  two  classes,  one  in  which  the  ship  is  the  sole  security 
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wool  and  the  mortgag 

B8  on  live  stock  re. 

years  ended  1896:— 

Pretet.bleLi.nBo 

nWooL 

T«r. 

Number. 

No.  o( 

ConildM.- 
tlon. 

Ku,„l.,. 

1B87 

,«.?= 

1891 

11,S09,3S7 

1,3JI..^ 

ihc.  security  o£  what 

ii  may  comprise  ships, 

ill!  at  the  two  porte  of 

i-iven  itt   the   Bubjoiaed 

liort  for  years  prior  to 


•  The  figures  lor  1893  »nd  IsJ!  i  i 

To  supplement  the  iiifi>r 
shows  tlie  proportion  of  i  > 
mortgage,  has   been   cr-n 
considerable  quantity  <  ■<' 
as  mortgagees  in  pu-.  . 
possible  to  obtain  : 


Uwti.'Bee  on  u 

eouoi™ 

r«nt. 

St.iimgVmK,-bL 

Steiuii  Veaseta. 

Nfl. 

A»™.t. 

HO. 

Amou». 

s' 

£ 

£ 

.,-» 

4 

3,672 

s 

6,800 

■    -5 

17 

fi 

10,060 

•,-iSI 

15 

8,019 

-til 

i 

1,896 

7 

16,600 

t-tfi: 

9 

900 

:a,630 

0 

5,450 

i 

7.250 

^  r  --.isterecl  in  which  ships  fi^re  as  the  sole 

_,;  -ucnmberpd,  that  is  to  say,  "  one  ship  one 

.  ■»  regimes  in  the  other  class  may  or  may  not 

rsiels  mortsaged.     The  discharges  of  mort- 

■ifti  wore  as  follow  : — 


.^ 

SCMDtMb. 

SuUoe'HaElB. 

Steuu  vessels. 

.^ 

».    JA^™. 

&.          Amoct 

No. 

A»ou»U 

t" 

113 

is 
m 

130 

'     s 

g   .   feTii 
5      i»» 

4    ■  li-WB 

11      a.ri5 
T       *.*» 

9    t3.m 

1        £ 

6        "2,717 
1     1  No  anuxmt 

1  ,          do 
6              216 

2  !          601 

7 
2 
2 
nU. 
8 
2 

£ 
12,t00 

872 
90 

],00» 
ISO 

caneut  the  Amount  of  eon- 
gctKi.  uiuit  be  Bcccp'...^         *» 
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Ijills  or  Sale. 

,  -onalty  other  than  ahipa  and  ahippiag  appliances, 

..  i-nwing  crops,  are  filed  and  entered  at  the  Supreme 

. ..  of  Kale  Act  of  1 855.    This  Act  provides  that  each 

.[]'.-i\  and  entered  -within  30  days  after  it  is  made  or 

'  tiiv  transaction  is  illegal;  and  to  prevent  fraud  and 

rruordH  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.     The 

'  >i  advances  annually  made  on  bills  of  sale  is  not  readily 

;i  jitdging  from  the  number  of  bills  filed  the  sum  mast  be 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availed  of  by  all  classes  of 

luuity,  but  brew«rs  and  money  lenders  figure  ocmtptcuoasly 

TJK-  transferreea.      No  complete  record  is  made  of  the   bills 

'Ui'ii  voluntarily  or  by  seizure,  the  official  records  showing  only 

■  diiii-harged  in  the  ordinary  way.     Seizures  of  the  security  given, 

i  ii  generally  comprises  houaehoW  furniture  ajid  stock-in-tiide,  are 

•  iimun  occurrences,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  them 

-  kept ;  but,  as  previously  shown,   the  neglect  in  the  registration  of 

■ji'edosui'es  is  a  weakness  in  the  procedure  under  all  Acts  regulating 

iiortgage  transactions.     The  bills  filed  and  the  discharges  registered  for 

he  seven  years  ended  1896  were  as  follow  ; — 


„..,«.. 

Supreme  Court 

SttJtfledDTorden 
t«-dlK!h«gem«ie. 

18M 

3,04G 

221 

1891 

2.697 

136 

1892 

2.776 

132 

18B3 

3,111 

96 

1894 

2,752 

77 

1895 

2,512 

140 

1806 

2,375 

158 
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of  SBortgagO!!  registered  iiiiil  discharged  under  each  class 

e  retums  ait-  inoiiiji|ilcte,  from  causes  already 

l>eea  "♦■^'■J"'"-''      Tii>'  Allowing  table  ohoms 


<>&a 
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&nd  the  otber  in  which  the  advances  are  made  d- 
is  termed  ia  the  Act  "  the  account  current,"  w)i. 
'Wharfage  appliances,  fltc  Re^trations  are  ell' 
X'«giatry,  Sydney  and  Newaaade  ;  the  return- 

statements,  however,  apply  on]y  to  the  foroK' 

1895:— 


lloR8veoa.hlp.o..ll-. 

Tsr. 

B>UJB8T<«el*. 

8U>mv««.i>. 

Mo. 

A™«t 

NO. 

J.^,- 

£ 

£ 

1891 

32 

n,T37 

« 

"47 

1892 

34 

17,971 

R 

ie.ii- 

IMS 

22 

12,882 

10 

«.i. 

I8U 

S« 

11.420 

18 

3895 

24 

9.790 

9 

i 

1896 

13         6,1«& 

IS 

1" 

The  number  of  n 
security  representa  the  v 
mortgage"  ;  tlie  number  of  bk 
p^ resent  the  number  of  t« 
g^e  during  the  tiame  period  v 

j  Moitgatre  no  b>i1[« 


-,Tl.-.,t4S| 

1.7S8.I9Q 

•H<i.»t1  ,    1,0S3.SS3  1 

SSCSl! 

Xi.«ja  )         IH.7B0  1 

-      1      -i-swi 

nti 
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'-V  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conformity 
'  follow  : — 

'  lid  land  and  other  kinds  of 

■h  property  passing  from 

■t  of  appointment,  and 


iinviction  whenever  any 

■   property  by  false  repre- 

Miy  of  its  property,  withholds 

>    part  of  such  property  to  pur- 
I  liose  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
.iM'd  by  the  Act 

.  lit's  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

iii-d  against  him  whilst  ho  has  money  or 

y  ill  his  possession  by  virtue  of  bis  office, 

ii'iety  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money 

.'■rence  to  any  other  creditors. 

In:  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

admit  members  under  tweoty-one  and  take 

..'ling  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 

money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dls- 

'  y  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

r  ~  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  alt 

.   or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 

may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

;<utes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 

'■b'Hibers  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 
legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  iiisur- 

nble  interest  in  tlnir  ]W>---. 

jMfimb*"rH  of  rogistpred  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 
payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will; 
imd  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  nf  sixteen  who 

cinni*  m?l^  n  u-^f  fill  flifv  nre  twenty-one. 
Will  '-'    Hi.  I ,  I  iLO  nomiiinlioii,  llir  trustees  may 

111  till. ■!  :■  iiiTf,  of  adijiinistn\tir-ii  being  taken 

'b  any  other  tu-Ji:  would  make 
Red). 
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the  total  consideration  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  each  of  the 
last  five  years : — 


Property. 


1892. 


1803. 


1894. 


•  1895. 


On  Real  Estate— 

Under  Deeds  Registration  Act   . . . 
„     Real  Property  Act 

On  Personalty — 

Liens  on  Wool , 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock 

Liens  on  Growing:  Crops 

Mortgages  on  Ships    

„  ,,       and    Shipping 

Appliances    

Bills  of  Sale 


£ 
9,328,563 
6,770,594 


1,688,661 

2,814,637 

130,155 

34,646 

•61,293 


£ 
7,434,029 
6,034,324 


1,935,660 

3,176,725 

159,007 

19,563 

•3,334 


£ 
5,824,797 
5,624,968 


1,952,451 

2,059,3S1 

181,432 

23,847 

18,455 
Not  available. 


£ 
7,183,729 
4,741,877 


2,101,048 

2,254,290 

219,392 

14,407 

•20,630 


1896. 


£ 
5,428,148 
4,652,779 


1.341,949 

1,705,245 

202,605 

25,795 

•12,700 


•  Figures  incomplete. 

The  consideration  of  the  mortgages  of  which  discharges  were  regis- 
tered during  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  given  below  : — 


Property. 


1892. 


1893. 


1804. 


1895. 


1896. 


On  Real  Estate.. 

Under  Deeds  Registration  Act  . . . 
„     Real  Property  Act 

On  Personalty- 
Liens  on  Wool 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops 

Mortgages  on  Ships   

„       and    Shipping 

Appliances    

Bills  of  Sale 


£ 
2,718,350 

2,809,272 


£ 
1,864,021 
1,927,794 


£ 
2,060,696 
2,083,092 


£ 
2,505,730 
2,715,443 


At  end  of  each  Season. 
985,048  {    1,062.827  |       496,041  |    1,053,863 
At  end  of  each  Season. 


12,187 
3,589 


26,828 
*90 


15,678 
Not  available. 


19,760 
•1,216 


£ 
3,106,361 
2,798,795 


886,218 

18,783 

651 


•  Figures  incomplete. 


Friendly  Societies. 


The  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  is  a 
most  important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  they  exert 
on  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population ;  and  recognising 
the  services  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  thrift,  and  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  the  duty  of  the  public  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbidding 
the  carrying  on  of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a 
penalty  on  each  member  of  its  committee  should  it  accept  money  in 
consideration  of  any  interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies 
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whose  rules  have  been  certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conformity 
with  the  law.     These  privileges  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment,  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees*  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  repre- 
sentation or  imposition  ; 

(h)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds 
or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  agamst  him  whilst  he  has  money  or 
property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money 
or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty-one  and  take 

from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 

rules. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 

legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 

payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will ; 
and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen  who 
cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may 
distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken 
out  (a  person  who  should  do  so  in  any  other  case  would  make 
himself  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 


9»§  VnrFATJE  Mmii^cs. 

Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  operating  in.  New  Sootb.  Wales  wero 
founded  by  old  members  of  Englialt  orders  who  had  emigrated  to 
Australia  before  the  light  of  public  investigation  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  business  of  the  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  exposure  made  of 
the  unscientific  principles  on  which  they  were  being,  conducted.  Accord- 
ingly, the  societies  established  in  this  colony  were  from  the  commence- 
ment worked  under  a  fallacious  system^  which  was  regarded  as  perfect, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  funds 
the  members  looked  upon  the  money  as  their  personal  property — in 
fswt,  as  profit  derived  from  their  exertions.  They  argued  that  any 
probable  change  from  the  existing  satisfactory  condition  of  afl^irs  would 
be^  fully  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  younger  members,  who 
in  their  turn  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  trust  to  others  in 
the  future  ;  and  any  proposal  for  the  application  to  their  affairs  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  governed  the  operations  of  friendly  societies 
elsewhere  was  strenuously  opposed  as  unnecessary  until  very  recently, 
when  many  leading  members  were  induced,  owing  to  the  rapid  depletion 
of  the  funds  of  their  orders,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  their 
position. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  raised  this  false  feeling  of  security 
was  that  in  times  of  general  prosperity  many  employers  paid  good 
workmen  their  wages  during  short  periods  of  sickness  in  order  to  retain 
their  services,  and  members  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  tolerably 
easy  circumstances  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  accepting  assistance 
from  their  lodges.  Also,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  years 
the  members  were  young,  and  even  if  all  claims  had  been  preferred  it 
is  probable  that  the  benefits  would  not  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum, 
so  that  the  funds  of  the  societies  could  not  do  otherwise  than  increase 
in  spite  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  contributions  charged.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  registration  of  amended  rules  shows  what 
the  accumulation  of  capital  led  to  :  in  many  cases  the  members  of  a 
society  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  contributions,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  benefits  given.  ^  The  inevitable  results  have 
happened ;  the  members  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  account  of 
sickness  and  death  have  increased,  and  the  depression  in  trade  has 
compelled  those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  funds  whenever 
possible,  so  that  many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  in  a  state  of 
insolvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  now  that  the  fallacy  underlying  the  old 
system  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  societies  has  been  so  forcibly 
exploded,  some  attempt  is  being  generally  made  to  place  affairs  on  a 
sound  basis,  but  even  now  the  steps  taken  by  many  of  the  older  members 
are  halting  and  uncertain ;  they  concede  that  an  error  of  judgment  was 
committed  in  the  past,  but  are  unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  any 
considerable  extent  for  the  pur|)ose  of  placing  matters  upon  a  better 
footing.  At  the  same  time  they  are  convinced  that  no  new  members 
should  be  admitted  unless  they  pay  according  to  a  properly-adjusted 
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seale  of  contribations.  It  is  the  intoition  of  tW  CbTenzment  to  prepare 
a  Sill  under  which  the  societies  maj  be  brought  into  a  more  satisfactory 
position  than  they  occupy  at  the  present  time. 

A  list  of  the  principal  societies  is  given  below,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen;  that  at  the  end  of  18M  there  wvre^in  exist^ice  15  leading  orders 
(some  of  them  sub-dsvided  into  districts,-  provinces,  or  grand  divisions), 
comprising  775  (Mstinct  subordinate  brasiches  ;  and  20  indepmdent 
societies : — 


muneof  Orders  or  Societies. 


Lodges 

or 

BrsBoheai 


Meinbers. 


Members 

good  on 

books. 


AsMunt 

of 

Lodge  or 

Branch 

Funds. 


Anoont 

ofl  Disteict 

or  Grand 

Lodffe 

Funds. 


TbtAl 
Funds. 


Manchester  Unity  LO.O.F.— 

Sydney  District   

Cumberland  District 

Hunter  River  District 

Croulburn  District   

Newcastle  Edstrict 

Bathurst  District 

Tamworth  District 

Riverina  District 

Braidwood  District 

Youn^  District 

Grand  Annual  Committee 

Grand  United  O.O.F.— 

Sydney  District    

Braidwood  District 

IManning  River  District 

Newcastle  District  

Hunter  River  District 

Bathurst  District 

Goulburn  District    

Williams  River  District , 

Committee  of  Management  

Independent  0.0.  F , 

National  Independent  0.0. F 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters- 
Sydney  District    

New  Enerland  District    

Neutral  Courts 

Order  of  Royal  Foresters 

Irish  National  Foresters   

United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids — 

Sydney  District    

Newcastle  District  

Grand  United  Order  of  Free  Gar- 
deners. 

Independent  Order  of  Rechabites 
Sons  and  Dau^rhters  of  Temperance 
Protestant  Alliance  Friendly  So- 
ciety of  Australasia, 
lioval  Protestant  Benefit  Socie*iy. 
Hibernian    Australasian     Benefit 

Society. 

Australasian  Holy  Catholic  Guild. 
Sliscellaneous  Societies , 


Total 


No. 

70 

S 

7 

12 

1\ 

19 

17 

8 

8 


42 
20 
6 
3 
27 
6 
9 
6 

•  • 

71 
5 

42 
2 
7 

29 
5 

64 
11 
28 

43 
72 

57 

24 
34 

16 
20 


795 


No. 

10,820 

510 

689 

1,422 

1,279 

1,605 

1,780 

714 

201 

232 


4,876 
1,170 
225 
388 
2,752 
593 
674 
356 

•  •  •  • 

6,121 
389 

8,667 

154 

1,039 

1,910 

295 

5,665 
1,120 
1,751 

1,629 
3,364 
6,485 

983 
1,872 

2,078 
2,805 


70,112 


No. 

9,662 

454 

619 

1,317 

1,225 

1,468 

1,667 

665 

174 

196 


4,244 
1,0Q6 
186 
312 
2,541 
491 
639 
267 

•  •  ■  * 

4,406 
809 

8,249 
136 
940 

1,757 
195 

4,986 
1,027 
1,672 

1,873 

2,975 
5,519 

866 
1,536 

1,681 
2,716 


62,225 


£ 
90,6«» 

1,462 

7,667 
11,827 

8,494 
12,203 
17,487 

4,086 
786 

1,818 


28,240 
6,523 
1,104 
2,167 

10,698 
2,065 
2,971 
2,371 

19,929 
878 

18,826 

60 

9,192 

10,357 

644 

9,861 
5,040 
2,961 

1,632 
15,098 
80,806 

1,797 
4,498 

15,077 
12,067 


£ 
26,426 

669 
1,902 
8,113 
7,089 
6,821 
7,058 
2,415 
1,422 

760 

553 

7,593 

6,171 

775 

663 

3,066 

1,788 

1,303 

440 

320 

14,556 

201 

7,433 
HI 

•  •  «  • 

17,917 
101 

6,975 
8,442 

75 

6,223 

1,711 

13,721 

908 
8,483 


•  •  ■  • 


854,034 


160,748 


£ 

115,903 

2.121 

9,560 

10,440 

10,533 

18,524 

24.546 

6,500 

2,208 

2,578 

553 

80,888 

11,694 
1,879 
2,830 

13,759 

3,853 

4,274 

2,811 

820 

84,485 
579 

20,769 

161 

9,192 

28,274 
745 

16,836 

8,482 
3,030 

7,755 
17,701) 
44,027 

2,796 
7,981 

15,077 
12,067 


514,782 


The  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  the 
same  in  all  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cine for  a  member  and  his  family,  sick  pay  allowance — generally  £1  per 
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week  for  the  first  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15s.  or  10s. — ^in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  member-s  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife 
on  the  death  of  a  member.  The  Act  limits  the  amount  payable  on  the 
death  of  a  member  to  J&200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  £50, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  sick  pay,  although  the  rules  of 
some  societies  limit  the  total  amount  receivable  weekly  to  42s.,  nor  to 
the  number  of  societies  to  which  one  person  may  belong,  and  from  which 
he  may  receive  benefits,  but  the  combined  benefits  must  not  exceed  the 
above-mentioned  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  pf  operly  so  called,  some  of  the 
registered  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  societies 
mentioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amount, 
seldom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  £/I  in  case  of  death.  A 
few  Trade  Unions  also  make  allowance  to  their  members  when  they  are 
out  of  employment. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  is  slow  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  local 
govermnent,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  a 
step.  In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
comprehensive  systems  of  local  government  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  recognised,  not  only 
by  the  Governments,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  property  is  affected. 
The  central  Government  is  relieved  of  responsibility  and  expenditure 
which  form  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  the  property-owner, 
though  compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  previously  free,  is  bene- 
fited in  other  ways  which  more  than  compensate  for  the  direct  pecuniary 
payment. 

Under  the  system  at  present  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales,  no 
district,  however  populous,  is  compelled  to  become  incorporated,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  of  the 
prospective  ratepayers,  and  containing  a  larger  number  of  signatures 
than  those  attached  to  any  counter  petition,  that  a  municipality  can  be 
formed.  Judged  by  past  experience,  this  voluntary  principle  is  not 
conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  local  government ;  for 
so  long  as  tbe  central  Government  continues  to  construct  local  works,  it 
is  evident  that  the  residents  benefited  will  submit  to  the  absence  of 
local  management  of  their  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1894  a  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  entire  unincorpo- 
rated area  of  the  colony  into  boroughs,  municipal  districts  of  a  maximum 
area  of  400  square  miles,  and  shires ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  inser- 
tion of  a  clause  which  they  considered  contrary  to  a  vital  principle  in 
the  Bill,  the  measure  was  abandoned  by  the  Government.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  Bill  to  alter  the  municipal  year  so  as  to  extend 
from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December ;  to  alter  the  boundaries 
of  existing  municipalities  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  without 
petition ;  to  rate  Crown  lands  when  under  lease  or  license ;  to  make 
the  assessment  on  either  the  capitsd  or  annual  value,  the  rate  on  the 
former  to  be  from  ^.  to  |d.  per  £;  to  raise  the  maximum  of  the 
general  rate  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  £  on  annual  value  ;  to  extend  the  period 
of  endowment  in  certain  instances  to  thirty  years,  the  sum  granted 
ranging  in  amount,  per  £  of  general  rates  collected,  from  60s.  during 
the  first  five  to  10s.  during  the  last  five  years,  down  to  10s.  during  the 
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first  five  and  Ss.  6d.  during  the  last  five  years  ;  to  submit  certain  quea- 
tions,  such  as  the  levying  of  a  special  rate,  the  rating  on  the  capital  or 
the  annual  value,  and  the  raising  of  liwins,  to  a  general  vote  of  the 
ratepayers';  to  levy  local  rates  for  works  of  local  benefit ;  to  expend  on 
each  riding  or  ward  of  a  municipality  the  amount  of  rates  collected 
from  the  residents  of  that  riding  or  ward  ;  to  give  power  to  erect 
rabbit-proof  fences,  to  grant  aid  to  hospitals,  and  to  prevent  destruction 
Ijy  fire ;  to  take  material  for  any  kind  of  municipal  work  from  any 
land  on  payment  of  compensation  ;  and  to  raise  the  borrowing  powers 
to  ten  times  the  total  of  the  general  rate. 

At  the  end  of  1 860  the  total  area  incorporated  was  409  square  miles ; 
in  ten  years  this  had  increased  to  649  miles  only;  in  1880  to  1,462 
miles;  in  1890  to  2,387  miles ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1897  lo  2,761 
square  miles — a  very  insignificant  total  compared  with  the  whole  area 
of  territory.  The  subjoined  figures  give  the  incorporated  and  unincor- 
porated areas  on  the  lat  February,  1897,  in  each  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  colony  :— 


WYiaion. 

IncoqioiBMd  Am. 

^uara  miloa. 
2,011 
492 

S6,165 

Wertem  

\u.m 

2,761 

In  addition  to  the  ordinai-y  form  of  municipal  local  govemnimt, 
there  are  various  boards  and  ti-usts  with  local  jurisdiction,  to  the  opera- 
tions of  which  allusion  will  hereafter  be  made.  TJie  control  of  water 
supply  and  sewci-age  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  districts  is  rele- 
gated to  separate  boards.  At  Hay  and  Balranald  there  are  irrigarioii 
trusts,  the  formation  of  which  was  provided  for  by  special  Acta ;  tin' 
Municipal  Councils  constitute  tlie  trusts.  Another  trust,  which  wa-. 
established  at  Wentworth,  has  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  ASBumw' 
by  the  Government.  The  Public  Vehicles  Regulation  Act,  the  Countrj' 
Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  the  Fire  Brigades  Act, 
were  all  passed  with  the  object  of  extending  the  principle  of  loiaJ 
government,  and  boards  have  been  established  to  tvirrj  out  the  p 
visions  of  some  of  these  Acts. 

Leaving  out  of  eonsideration  the  espenditure  on  works  of  naliOURl  ^ 
portance,  the  Government  has,  during  th«  p  " '  *" 
expended  no  leas  than  £2.^,792,000  oi 
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not  including  school  buildings.    Of  tbissum,  £19,270,200  was  laid  out  in 

the  country  diatricts,  and  £9,521,800  in  the  metropolitan.  Tbe  division 
of  the  colony  into  local  goveminent  districts  would  not  necessarily 
be  followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  expenditure  on  works 
of  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  but  the  larger  portion  of 
the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government  would  be  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  who,  having  to  provide  tbe  expenditure,  would  probably  see 
that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Adopting  the  two  divisions 
of  metropolitan  and  countiy  already  mentioned,  the  expenditure  on 
account  of  public  works  in  each  since  1860  is  given  below.  Out  of  the 
total  metropolitan  expenditure,  £6,689,300  was  spent  on  tramways  and 
water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  which  are  sources  of  revenue,  white 
in  the  country  districts  the  coat  of  similar  works  totalled  £1,023,600 


YMUf. 

Orantoy 

U<tKI|»1itl 

uDUtrict. 

ToUl. 

Eipenditnre, 

■"^ 

Expmdllun 

TX 

Expenditure, 

•"^ 

£ 

£     B.    d. 

£ 

£  «.  d. 

£ 

£  ■.  d. 

186(^1860 

6,619,382 

1,065,410 

6,714,792 

1S81 

583.471 

1    1  10 

357,182 

1  10  10 

940,653 

1    4    7 

1882 

704,892 

1     5    5 

702,696 

2  17    8 

1,407,588 

1  15    3 

1SS3 

758,052 

1    6     I 

931,815 

3  12    7 

1.689,667 

2    0    5 

1SS4 

040,858 

1  10    8 

669,209 

2    9    5 

1,610,067 

1  16    5 

1885 

981,951 

1  10    7 

704,636 

2    9    5 

1,686,587 

1  16    4 

1S86 

868,923 

1    6    0 

787,906 

2  11    1 

1,636,829 

i  13    Q 

1887 

784,941 

1    2    fl 

558,660 

1  15    2 

1,341,601 

1     6    8 

1888 

904,477 

I    5    9 

344,414 

1    0    8 

1,248.891 

1    4    0 

1889 

798,383 

1     2    4 

583,786 

I   13    2 

1,382.169 

1     5  II 

1890 

874,077 

1     3  10 

444,723 

1     4    0 

1,318,800 

1    311 

1S91 

1.128,448 

1     0  11 

790,491 

2    0    7 

1.916,937 

1  13    6 

1892 

1,034.688 

1    8    8 

563.015 

1     7    9 

1,597,701 

1    7    0 

lisxi 

70(\.i(>U 

0  19  11 

4(6,100 

1     0    0 

1,206,600 

0  19  11 

•lS&4^.i 

1,421,000 

1   14     7 

403.300 

0  19    4 

1,829,300 

1    0    5 

-     l896-< 

l,04S.20O 

I     4     ] 

215,700 

0  111    7 

1,263,900 

0  19    3 

k 

1  laded  June.  ims. 
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Ikcqbpobatioh  or  th*  City  of  Btdnkt. 

The  City  of  Sydney  was  iacorporated  on  the  20th  Jaly,  1812,  and 
the  Sydney  Municipal  Council  eBtablished  during  the  same  year,  tlie 
election  of  aldermen  takiag  place  on  the  9th  November.  Mr.  John 
Hosking  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was  first  divided  into  six 
wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  was  increased  to 
eight,  OS  at  present  After  a  few  years  great  disBatisfaction  arose  in 
the  minds  o£  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  afiaiis 
of  the  Council  were  carried  on  ;  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Xiegialative 
Council  was  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  it 
reported  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a 
recommendation  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commiaaioneis 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  carried  into  effect  untjl 
1853,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  trauE- 
ferred  to  a  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  Elliott,  J.  Kae,  and 
F.  Darvall,  who  administered  the  afiaira  of  the  city  from  the  begimiing 
of  1854  to  the  end  of  1857.  The  new  Council  came  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  1858.  Mr.  George  Thomtou  was  the  first  Mayor  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  there  were  sixteen  aldermen,  two  for  each 
ward.  Under  the  present  Act — Sydney  Incorporation  Act  of  1879 — 
the  number  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  each  ward  having 
three  representatives,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  municipalities. 


SUBCRBAN  AND   CoUNTRY   MuNlCIPALITlBS. 

The  Act  by  which  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  contained  no 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  principle  to  other  localities; 
but  in  1843  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the  system 
to  the  country  dbtricts  by  the  incorporation  under  letters  pat«nc  of 
Campbelltown,  Appiu,  Camden,  Karelian,  and  Ficton  as  one  District 
Council,  which  was  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  under  a 
special  Act,  subdivided  into  two  by  the  formation  of  Campbelltown  and 
Appin  into  a  separate  Council. 

In  1844  the  number  of  country  District  Councils  had  increased 
to  eight,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Sydney  and  the  Road  Trusts,  subsequently  established,  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  local  government  system  prior  to  1858.  During  this 
year  the  first  important  measure  relating  to  general  municipal  govern- 
ment was  enaetrrl,  .\ii  Act  -was  passed  making  provision  for  diasolving, 
if  necessary,  th"'  ii     ■     ;  i 'iii.i.-ils,  atu!  (iliifiiij;  tlie  areas  controlled  by 

them  under  muni'  ir  ii  I ■■■-■.       C^niler  its  authority  thirty-five  districts 

were  incorporateti,  nlaicli,  witli  tlie  ^?xception  of  Cook,  joined  to  Cftal|W^ 
down    in   1870,  and   £ast  St.  Leonards,  subsequently  united  to  St. 
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Leonards,  i^U  exist,  although  nearly  one  half  have  been  reproclairaed 
in  the  interim  on  account  of  additions  or  curtailments  of  area.  The  law 
was  farther  amended  by  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867.  Since  this 
Act  was  passed  many  amendments  have  been  made,  but  the  main 
provisions  have  been  preserved,  and  many  municipalities  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony  have  been  established  under  its  authority. 


Boards  jind  Trusts. 

The  majority  of  the  boards  dealing  with  local  affairs  have  jurisdiction 
within  the  metropolitan  area  and  work  mostly  in  connection  with  the  local 
municipalities,  although  possessing  powers  independent  of  these  bodies. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the 
Public  Vehicles  Regulation  Act  of  1873,  prior  to  which  date  the  control 
of  the  street  traffic  was  vested  in  the  City  Council.  The  Board  originally 
consisted  of  three  members,  but  in  1886  the  number  was  increased  to 
four  by  the  appointment  of  a  licensees'  representative.  The  receipts 
during  1895,  which  were  obtained  from  licenses  (of  which  5,015 
Were  issued),  fines,  etc.,  amounted  to  £5,593,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£5,492. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  a  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  Board  and  thirty-two  country  Boards  have  been  established. 
Hie  cost  of  maintaining  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  is  contributed  in  equal 
amounts  by  the  Government,  the  municipalities  within  the  proclaimed 
area,  and  the  fire  insurance  companies  holding  risks  within  these  muni- 
cipal districts.  In  1895  the  contributions  consisted  of  £6,006  from  the 
insurance  offices  interested,  £6,000  from  the  Government,  and  £5,847 
from  the  city  and  suburban  municipalities.  The  amount  of  risk  on  the 
31st  December,  1895,  was  £59,720,282,  showing  an  increase  of  43  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  the  total  at  the  close  of  1885  having  been  £41,631,582. 
Some  of  the  country  boards  receive  subsidies  from  the  Government  and 
the  municipalities  interested,  but  the  insurance  companies  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  the  Act  to  subscribe  to  the  expenditure 
in  connection  with  country  boards.  In  addition  to  the  Boards  con- 
stituted under  the  Act,  several  municipalities  contribute  to  local  Fire 
Brigades ;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter,  under  the  head  of  Fire  Insurance, 
will  be  found  some  particulars  respecting  the  calls  attended. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  was  established 
in  1887,  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1892;  reference  to  their 
transactions  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages. 

Prior  to  1889  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  Wollongong  was  subject 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  named  an  Act 
was  passed  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  port  to  a  Trust  composed 
of  tw^ve  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  improve,  manage,  and 
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regulate  the  port.  The.  revenue  during  1894  was  .£6,507,  and  the 
expenditure,  £7,988.  The  Trust,  which  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  colony,  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when  the 
Government  took  over  the  administration  of  the  port. 

Irrigation  Trusts  were  established  at  Wentworth,  Hay,  and  Balranald, 
under  special  Acts  passed  in  1890, 1892,  and  1893  respectively.  It  was 
l)rovided  in  each  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for 
the  time  being  should  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  should,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Governor-in-Council,  be  authorised  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  of  erecting 
plant  and  constructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  the 
temporary  common,  which  should  be  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to 
suitable  persons.  The  area  brought  under  the  Wentworth  Trust 
consisted  of  10,600  acres ;  and  £1,000  was  spent  in  preliminary 
expenses  during  1894.  Under  a  special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the 
trust  has  now  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  constructed  the  necessary  works.  The  land  adminis- 
tered by  the  Hay  Trust,  comprising  19,847  acres,  was  thrown  open  in 
December,  1893,  and  at  the  end  of  1894,  62  holdings,  embracing  an 
area  of  778  acres,  had  been  applied  for.  The  principal  crops  planted 
were  barley,  wheat,  and  oats.  The  receipts  during  the  year  1896 
amounted  to  £120  6s.  6d.,  of  which  £111  represented  grazing  dues,  and 
£9  6s.  6d.  deposits  on  allotments;  and  the  expenditure  to  £14  3s.  3d. 
The  credit  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  £128  15s.  8d.  The 
Loan  Account  showed  a  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  £3,389  18s.  6d.  At 
Balranald  an  area  of  1,000  acres  has  been  surveyed,  and  several  blocks 
of  from  5  to  40  acres  taken  up.  Pumping  machinery  has  been  erected, 
and  works  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  commenced.  The  trustees 
have  petitioned  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Trust,  as  at  Wentv/orth. 


Municipalities,  1895-6. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867,  contiguous 
districts  with  £^n  area  of  not  more  than  9  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  not  less  than  1,000,  may  be  incorporated  as  boroughs ;  and  districts 
of  not  more  than  50  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than 
500,  may  be  formed  into  municipal  districts.  Since  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  number  of  municipalities  has  steadily  increased,  the  total  in 
1877  having  been  76 ;  in  1887,  122  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1897,  183. 
Of  these,  76  were  boroughs  and  107  municipal  districts,  the  City  of 
Sydney  being  classed  with  the  former,  as  are  the  remainder  of  the  35 
municipalities  established  under  the  previous  Act  of  1858.  In  the 
course  of  the  municipal  year,  1896-7,  the  new  incorporations  consisted 
of  South  Grafton  and  Ingleburn.  Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small 
area  incorporated,  the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  these  districts 
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in  February,  1896,  numbered  749,110,  which  was  equal  to  an  average 
density  of  271  to  the  square  mile,  or  nearly  156  times  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  colony. 

In  the  City  of  Sydney  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1895,  22,500  houses, 
occupied  by  96,330  persons ;  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  were  65,058 
houses,  in  which  313,670  persons  dwelt;  while  in  the  country  munici- 
palities there  were  68,132  houses,  occupied  by  339,110  persons;  thus 
making  a  total  for  all  municipalities  of  155,690  dwellings,  accommo- 
dating approximately  749,110  people.  In  the  unincorporated  portion  of 
the  colony  there  were  at>out  100,000  houses,  inhabited  by  approximately 
528,760  persons. 

The  estimated  value  of  land,  houses,  and  bther  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  colony  may  be  approximately  stated  at  ^262,390,000, 
of  which  £127,499,700  is  the  value  of  property  in  the  incorporated 
districts.  The  value  of  unsold  Crown  lands  is  not,  of  course,  included 
in  this  estimate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act,  the  Corporations  have 
authority  to  maintain  the  thoroughfares ;  to  construct  lighting,  sewerage, 
and  water  supply  works,  and  to  levy  the  necessary  rates  in  connection 
therewith ;  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  health  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances ;  to  license  vehicles  plying 
for  hire  ;  and  generally  to  take  measures  for  the  material  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  residents. 

The  Municipal  Wharfs  Act  of  1893  empowers  the  Council  of  any 
municipality  to  purchase  or  lease  any  wharfs,  jetties,  piers,  etc.,  erected 
"within  the  district,  and  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
such  landing  places. 

The  Sydney  Corporation  Act  directs  that  valuers  shall  be  appointed 
fi*om  time  to  time  to  assess  all  ratable  property  within  the  city  at  the 
fair  average  annual  value,  with  an  allowance  for  outgoings  not  exceed- 
ing 10  per  cent.,  and  on  tho  value  of  such  assessment  a  city  rate  not 
exceeding  2s.  in  the  X  may  be  levied,  exclusive  of  lighting.  Appeal 
Courts  are  held  annually.  The  latest  assessment  was  made  in  1896 ; 
but  the  rate  has  stood  at  16d.  since  1891,  and  has  again  been  left  at 
that  figure  for  1897.  This  rate  is  the  only  one  at  present  in  force. 
The  Act,  however,  provides  also  for  a  special  local  rate  not  exceeding 
6d.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  for  any  work  which  may  be  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  one  locality,  but  then  only  if  two-thirds  of  the 
ratepayers  of  such  locality  petition  for  the  same.  Occasional  advantage 
of  this  power  hsis  been  taken  for  street-watering,  though  not  of  late 
years.  There  is  no  unimproved  land  within  the  city  boundaries,  but 
the  rate  on  such  was  fixed  by  the  Act  at  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent,  on 
the  estimated  capital  value. 

Under  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  two  persons  are  appointed 
every  year  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  municipal  property,  apd  the  councils 
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are  empowered  to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  vaioe  so  found,  not 
exceedh.9  la  ia  the  £,  for  ordinaiy  purposes,  and  the  same  amount  for 
special  purposes.    The  amount  of  rate  is  calculated  upon  nine-tenths  of 
the  fair  average  annual  rental  of  all  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  or 
lands  which  are,  or  have  been,  let  for  pastoral,  mining,  or  other  purposes, 
whether  such  lands  or  buildings  are  actually  occupied  or  not ;  and  upon  5 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  unimproved  lands. 
In  some  cases  lands  are  leased  at  merely  nominal  rentals,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  amend  the  law  so  that  in  no  case  shall  the  annual 
value  of  ratable  property  be  computed  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  its  . 
capital  value,  but  so  far  without  success.     The  maximum  general  rate, 
which  was  fixed  at  Is.  in^l867,  is  now  found  inadequate,  and  special 
grants  of  5s.  to  20s.  per  £  of  general  j-ates  collected  have  been  voted  by 
Parliament  from  time  to  time,  the  two  latest  being  one  of  5s.  on  rates 
collected   between  the  months   of  February  and  August,    1895,  and 
another  of  the   same  amount  on  collections  between  August,  1895, 
and  August,  1896.     None  of  these  special  grants  applied  to  the  City 
id  Sydney.      In   addition  to  these  i^cial  general  grants,  a  sum  of 
i&l  1,023  was  granted,  and  £9,724  was  paid,  as  E^eeial  grants,  princi- 
pally towards  the  maintenance  of  municipal  roads,  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteen'  months  from  the  beginning  of  1895  to  the  end  of  June, 
1896. 

During  the  municipal  year  1896-7  the  ordinary  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £> 
was  levied  in  all  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  with  the 
exception  of  Darlington,  Carcoar,  Cooma,  and  Cudal,  which  imposed 
9d.,  and  Lithgow,  which  imposed  6d  In  Darlington  the  rate  of 
9d.  included  the  cost  of  lighting  the  borough  by  gas,  and  in  a  few 
country  municipalities  the  cost  of  street  lighting  was  also  paid  out  of 
the  general  rate.  There  were  95  municipalities  where  lighting  rates 
were  imposed,  ranging  from  Id.  to  6d.  in  the  £,  for  gas,  3d.  to  6d.  for 
electric  light,  and  2d.  to  3d.  for  oil  lamps.  In  only  26  municipalities, 
exclusive  of  those  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board,  is  there  a  water  rate,  viz.,  Is.  in  the  £,  with  four  exceptions — 
two  at  9d.,  and  two  at  8d.  Manly  is  the  only  suburban  municipality 
which  has  erected  waterworks  under  the  Country  Towns  Water  and 
Sewerage  Act ;  while  Hay  is  the  only  one  of  the  country  municipalities, 
which  have  taken  advantage  of  this  Act,  where  a  rate  is  not  levied  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  service,  the  supply  being  optional,  and  the  charge 
made  by  naeter.  Other  special  rates,  mostly  for  street-watering,  are 
levied  in  some  of  the  mnnicipalities.  Only  two  districts— Kempsey  (^.) 
and  Wollongong  (|d.) — levy  a  library  rate — reading  facilities  being 
afforded  without  charge  by  the  local  council  in  many  other  towns,  or, 
for  a  small  fee,  by  the  local  School  of  Arts  or  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Although  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1867  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  means  of  education  for  young  children,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  advantage  of  this  provision,  owing  to  the  excellent  system 
of  public  instruction  in  force  in  the  colony. 
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Municipalities  whidi  avail  themselves  ol  the  provisions  of  the  Country 
Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  are  empowered  to  levy  a  rate 
for  each  service  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  5  p^  cent,  on  the  assessed 
value  of  land  and  tenem^its,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  rates. 
At  the  end  of  1896,  there  were,  including  Richmond,  21  municipalities 
wilii  water-works  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  while 
works  in  seven  other  districts  were  in  progress. 

The  Noxious  Trades  and  Cattle  Slaughtering  Act  and  the  Dairies 
Supervision  Act  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Health;  but  licensed 
premises  are  supervised  by  the  Municipal  Councils,  who  receive  the  fees. 
In  unincorporated  districts  the  Acts  are  in  charge  of  the  police. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  providing  for  the  expenditure 
attending  their  inception,  the  Act  of  1867  provides  for  endowment 
being  granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  first  five 
years  after  incorporation,  every  municipality  is  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessments  and  subscrip- 
tions  paid  daring  the  past  half  year  f  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five 
years,  a  sum  equal  to  one  moiety ;  and  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding 
five  years,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  so  received.  After 
the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the  assistance  which  municipalities  may 
demand  from  the  Government  ceases,  and  further  aid  from  the  State 
must  be  obtained  by  special  grant. 

The  City  Act  of  1879  provided  for  an  annual  endowment  by  the 
State  of  jB25,000  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  also  enacted  that  all  fees 
for  auctioneers'  licenses  within  the  city  should  be  paid  over  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  City  CounciL  The  amount  so  received  in  1895  was 
£2,137,  and  in  1896,  £3,438.  Although  the  Act  authorised  the  raising 
of  loans  equal  in  amount  to  five  years'  revenue  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  endowment  in  1889,  yet  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  obtain 
special  Parliamentary  sanction  to  each  new  loan.  Particulars  of  all  City 
loans  will  be  found  on  page  1007. 

Under  the  1867  Act  the  Council  of  any  municipality  may  borrow  on 
debentures,  mortgage,  or  bond,  hypothecating  any  land,  personal  estate, 
or  annual  revenue,  actual  or  prospective,  belonging  to  the  municipality, 
provided  that  the  amount  borrowed  does  not  exceed  the  estimated 
revenue  for  five  years.  In  1884  and  1888  Acts  were  passed  empowering 
the  Councils  to  contract  special  loans  for  the  erection  of  gasworks  and 
town  halls,  and  in  1893  another  amending  Act,  empowering  the 
Councils  to  raise  money  to  repay  loans,  became  law. 

About  one  half  of  the  municipalities  are  divided  into  wards,  the 
number  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  population ;  and  every  person, 
'Aether  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who,  on  the 
7th  day  of  January  in  any  year,  may  be  the  occupier,  lessee,  or  owner 
of  any  ratable  property  within  any  municipality,  and  who  may  have 
paid  rates  on  the  same  prior  to  day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote.  If  the 
property  be  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  £25,  the  ratepayer 
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is  entitled  to  one  vote ;  if  assessed  at  over  £25  and  not  exceeding  £75, 
to  two  votes;  if  over  £76  and  not  exceeding  £150,  to  three  votes; 
and  if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections  ;  and  by  special  enactment,  both  owner  and  tenant  are 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  the  ratepayer  being  allowed  the 
cumulative  vote  (if  any),  the  other  one  vote  only.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  in  the  present  state  of  the  returns  of  the  suburban  and  coimtry 
municipalities,  how  many  persons  in  the  aggregate  have  the  right  to 
vote;  but  there  were  399  aldermen  in  suburban,  and  1,200  in  country 
municipalities,  which  would  give!  one  alderman  to  786  residents  in  the 
former,  and  to  283  in  the  latter.  In  December,  1895,  the  number  of 
electors  in  the  eight  wards  of  the  City  of  Sydney  was  22,228,  being  an 
average  of  926  electors  per  alderman.  Only  three  wards  were  contested. 
In  the  other  municipalities  164  wards  were  contested  out  of  a  total  of 
372.  The  municipal  year  in  the  City  of  Sydney  is  from  1st  January  to 
31st  December,  and  the  elections  are  held  on  the  1st  December  in  each 
year.  In  all  the  other  municipalities  the  year  begins  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  February,  the  elections  taking  place  in  the  course  of  that 
month.  In  every  case  one-third  of  the  aldermen  retire  annually  ;  and 
two  auditors  for  the  year  are  also  elected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the 
assessment  of  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1896-7  : — 


Capital  Value  of— 

Total 
Amount 

of 
Geueral 

Rate 
Levied. 

Fair  Average  Annual 
Value  of— 

Division. 

Improved 

Land  with 

Buildings 

thereon. 

All  Ratable 
Property. 

Improved 
Land  with. 
Buildings  ' 
thereon. 

All  Ratable 
Property. 

Citv  of  Svdnev 

£ 
44,740,700 
39,747,400 

£ 
44,740,700 
46,686,400 

£ 
134,222 
132,119 

£ 
2,237,040 

2,558,000 

£ 
2,237,040 

Suburbs  

2,904,950 

Total,  Metropolitan... 
CouDtry 

84,488,100 
32,380,700 

91,427,100 
36,072,600 

266,341 
110,750 

4,795,040 
2,277,150 

5,141,990 
2,461,745 

Grand  Total  

116,868,800 

127,499,700 

377,091 

7,072,190 

7,603,735 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  nominal  annual  value  is  frequently  set 
upon  unimproved  land  in  order  to  avoid  full  rating,  and  in  such  cases  no 
accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  tbe  real  value  of  the  property.  It 
may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the  figures,  both  in  the  preceding  and 
the  following  table,  suffer  on  this  account.     On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
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been  found  difficult  to  obtain  valuations  which  show  the  total  extent  of 
the  decline  in  the  values  of  real  estate  since  1893,  for  it  is  not  generally 
considered  that  the  reduction  of  the  capital  value  is  in  ratio  to  that  of 
the  annual  value  as  indicated  by  the  lower  rating.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  figures  based  on  the  rating  for  1897-8  will  show  a  still 
further  reduction  : — 


Municipal  Year. 


Metropolitan  Area. 


Sydney. 


Suburbs. 


Country 
Municipalities. 


Total. 


1886-7 — Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1887-8 — Annual  value 
Capital  value.... 


1888-9— Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1889-90— Annual  value 
Capital  value 


1890-1 — Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1891-2— Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1892-3— Annual  value. 
Capital  value..., 


1893-4— Annual  value 

Capital  value 


1894-5 — Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


1895-6— Annual  value 

Capital  value 


1896-7 — ^Annual  value. 
Capital  value.... 


2,035,235 
40,704,700 

2,096,476 
41,929,520 

2,131,026 
42,629,525 

2,228,817 
44,576,340 

2,276,362 
45,527,240 

2,710,488 
51,237,600 

2,786,846 
55,716,900 

2,777,245 
55,550,000 

2,496,175 
55,470,000 

2,361,290 
47,225,800 

2,237,040 
44,740,700 


1,936,884 
29,410,787 

2,289,685 
32,960,620 

2,501,904 
35,536,209 

2,987,061 
45,635,138 

3,110,825 
48,208,834 

3,141,101 
47,987,210 

3,227.851 
51,174,200 

3,290,637 
54,511,000 

3,190,022 
53,481,000 

2,991,630 
49,466,400 

2,904,960 
46,686,400 


1,713,578 
21,828,806 

1,727,951 
21,657,828 

1,896,591 
27,738,434 

2,149,666 
30,073,617 

2,405,163 
33,475,972 

2,506,214 
34,784,948 

2,683,806 
37,386,300 

2,861,593 
40,877,000 

2,774,477 
42,275,000 

2,542,725 
39,609,900 

2,461,746 
36,072,600 


6,684,697 
91,944,292 

6.114,112 
96,647,968 

6.628,521 
106,804,168 

7,365,444 
120,285,095 

7,792,360 
127,212,046 

8,366,803 
134,009,758 

8,697,603 
144,277,400 

8,929,475 
150,938,000 

8,460,674 
161,226,000 

7,896,646 
136,202,100 

7,603,735 
127,499,700 


The  increase  shown  in  this  table  to  have  taken  place  between  1886 
and  1894  is  very  considerable,  the  annual  value  having  risen  from 
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Municipality. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property. 


Munidpality. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Bat- 
able  Property^ 


Country — eoiUinued, 

Greta 

Gulgong  

Gundagai    

Gunnedah   

HamUton      

Hay 

Hill  End 

Hillston  

Hlawarra  Central  . 
lUawarra  North 

Inglebum    

Inverell   

Jamberoo    

Jerilderie    

June«   

Katoomba 

Kempsey     

Kiama 

Lambton 

Lambton,  New  . . . . 

Lismore  

Lithgow  

Liverpool    

Maclean  

Maitland,  East  . . . . 
Maitland,  West.... 

Merewether    

Mittagong  

Moama    

Molong    

Moree 

Morpeth 

Moruya    

Moss  Vale  

Mudgee   

Mulgoa    

Murmmburrah  .... 

Murrurundi    

Muswellbrook 

Narrabri 

Narrabri  West  . . . . 

Narrandara     

Newcastle   

Nowra 

Nyngan  

Orange 

Orange,  East 

Parkes 

Parramatta     


£ 

96,200 
178,300 
110,200 

88,900 
623,700 
332,600 

36,200 
128,300 
671,600 
264,700 

32,600 
229,500 
340,000 
152,700 
157,500 
177,000 
177,800 
256,500 
188,800 
130,000 
389,500 
388,700 
410,800 

97,400 
321,900 
895,600 
354,900 
156,400 
150,300 

95,600 
159,200 
107,300 
107,800 
257,700 
281,600 

75,000 
112,400 

63.700 
172,000 
140,700 

49,000 

234,000 

2,431,800 

211,000 

83,800 

396,100 

179,800 

266,000 

1,370,200 


Country  — continued. 

Peak  Hill   

Penrith   

Picton 

Plattsburg  

Port  Macquarie 

Prospect  &  Sherwood  . 

Queanbeyan    , 

Quirindi 

Raymond  Terrace     

Richmond   

Rookwood  

Scone  

Shellharbour  

iShoalhayen,  South 

Silverton     

Singleton    

Singleton,  South    , 

Smithfield&  Fairfield  . 

St.  Mary's  

Stockton 

Tamworth  

Taree  

Temora    

Tenterfield 

Tumut 

UUaduUa 

Ulmarra  

Uralla 

WaggaWagga   

Walcha    

Wallendbeen 

Wallsend    

Waratah 

Warren  

Wellington     

Wentworth     

Wickham    

Wilcannia  

Windsor 

Wingham    

Wollongong 

Yass 

Young 

Total,  Country  £ 

Total,  Metropolitan  ... 

Grand  Totel  £ 


55,900 
300,300 
100,100 
230,600 

76,900 
407,800 

81,300 
159,700 

66,800 
153,600 
288,400 

83,400 
235,100 
165,300 

68,700 
232,500 
101,100 
162,000 
194,000 
198,500 
396,600 

78,400 
153,700 
220,200 
114,000 
305,100 
199,000 

60,400 
438,500 
118,800 
124,800 
283,400 
377,100 
128,600 
149,100 

55,400 
758,700 
113,800 
180,400 

41,700 
413,500 
208,300 
236,900 


36,072,600 
91,427,100 


127,499,700 
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Mining  property  is  subject  to  rating  only  in  respect  of  the  value  of 
the  surface  area  and  of  the  buildings  erected  thereon  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Broken  Hill  and  other  mining  municipalities,  this  value  is  included 
in  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  above  table. 

The  total  revenue  collected  by  all  the  municipalities  of  the  colony 
during  the  year  1895-6  amounted  to  £745,006,  including  the  State 
endowments  and  grants  of  £122,805.  The  chief  heads  of  revenue  were 
as  stated  below.  The  grants  for  roads  are  shown  separately,  as 
they  are  almost  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  Government  roads 
passing  through  the  municipalities.  In  *' other  rates"  are  included  the 
sanitary  charges — where  these  are  collected  by  the  municipalities — 
although  they  are  not  levied  at  so  much  per  £,  but  represent  fees  for 
direct  services : — 


Division. 


General 
rates. 


other 
rates. 


Endow- 
ments and 
Grants. 


Road 
Grants. 


other 
Revenue. 


Total. 


Sydney— City  .... 

„  Suburbs 

Country 

Total  .... 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

143,563 

45,782 

132,609 

62,170 

46,228 

5,164 

18,175 

104,676- 

60,561 

54,044 

17,369 

54,665 

380,848 

122,731 

100,272 

22,533 

118,622 

£ 
189,345 
264,346 
291,315 

745,006 


The  general  rates  amounted  to  £380,848 — Is'  in  the  £  being  the  general 
rate  of  all  municipalities  except  the  City  of  Sydney,  which  levied  Is.  4d. ; 
the  municipalities  of  Darlington,  Carcoar,  Cooma,  and  Cudal,  where 
the  rate  was  9d. ;  and  Lithgow,  where  a  rate  of  6d.  only  was  struck.  No 
special  rate  is  levied  in  the  City,  and  in  order  to  make  the  comparison 
complete  the  cost  of  lighting  and  of  street  watering  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  rates.  The  amount  spent  for  the  former  service  during 
1895  was  £13, 602,  or  equal  to  nearly  1  Jd.  in  the  £;  and  on  street  watering 
£4,841,  equal  to  ^d.  in  the  £. 

Other  rates  and  charges — for  lighting,  water,  and  other  services — are 
levied  in  many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted 
in  1895-6  to  £122,731.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of  rates 
levied  by  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District  Water  and  Sewerage 
Boards,  and  the  water  supplies  of  Campbelltown,  Liverpool,  and  Rich- 
mond, which,  though  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected  by  the  munici- 
palities affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  from  the  sources  specified 
during  1895-6  was  £284,272,  making,  with  the  sum  already  mentioned, 
£407,003  as  the  total  charge  for  these  special  services. 

The  endowments  and  grants  amounted  to  16*48  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue,  the  sum  being  equivalent  to  3s.  3^d.  per  head  of  the  total  popu- 
lation within  incorporated  areas,  or  to  18*81  per  cent.,  or  3s.  9Jd.  per 
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head,  excluding  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Bydn^.  The  proportion 
which  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  Taries  eonsideiably,  as 
the  following  statement  shows : — 


Division. 

General  Bates. 

• 

other  Rates. 

Eodawmente 
andGhrants. 

Other  ReTenue. 

Sydney — City 

per  cent. 
75^82 

50-16 

35-93 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 
24-18 

,,        Suburbs 

Country  

23-52 
20-79  . 

19-44 
24-52 

6« 
18-76 

* 

Total    

51-12 

16-48 

16-48 

15-92 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all 
municipalities,  not  including  the  State  endowment,  was  JB622,201 ;  if  to 
this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  District 
Water  and  Sewerage  Boards,  the  total  will  reach  £906,473.  This  may 
be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is  equivalent  to 
about  24s.  2d,  per  head  of  the  population  residing  within  the  limits  of 
incorporated  districts,  and  to  1 1  -92  per  cent.,  or  2s.  4 Jd.  in  the  £,  of  the 
total  annual  value  of  all  ratable  property,  as  against  an  average  of 
3b.  lOd.  levied  in  England  and  Wales,  namely,  5s.  Id.  in  the  Metro- 
politan, and  3s.  6d.  in  other  district&  These  amounts  are  there  con- 
sidered low,  and  are,  in  fact^  far  from  representing  the  total  of  the 
municipal  expenses,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  provincial  municipalities,  large 
sums  are  contributed  from  the  profits  on  the  gas,  water,  and  other 
undertakings  so  largely  in  their  hands.  In  New  South  Wales,  however, 
as  already  shown,  the  Government  contributes  largely  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  municipalities. 

In  connection  with  the  municipal  accounts  of  the  colony,  it  may  here 
be  explained  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  councils  are  not  so 
accurate  as  might  be  desired,  and  the  amounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
given  must  be  taken  as  the  nearest  approximation  that  can  be  arrived  at. 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  items  of  account,  such  as  transfers  and 
cross  entries,  which  do  not  really  affect  the  revenue  or  expenditure,  are 
included,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  items  which  ought  to  be  included  are 
left  out.  These  errors  are  gradually  being  rectified,  as  the  accounts  are 
now  checked  in  the  Statistical  Office  in  a  systematic  fashion,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  do  so.  In  making  comparisons  with 
previous  years,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  total  expenditure  during  1895-6  by  the  various  municipalities, 
including  payments  to  sinking  funds,  amounted  to  J&779,055,  which  was 
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£34,049  in  excess  of  the  revenue  receipts.     The  municipal  expenditure 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses 73,356 

Other  administrative  expenditure  27,692 

General  works,  services,  and  improvements 

Lighting    

Water    

Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

rate  and  endowments 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts 

Payments  to  sinking  funds 

Miscellaneous  

Total  expenditure £ 


779,055 


101,048 

340,338 

78,625 

18,679 

12-97 

43-68 

10-10 

2-40 

62,040 

136,863 

13,770 

27,692 

7-96 

17-57 

1-77 

3-55 

10000 


Valuers'  and  auditors'  fees,  legal  expenses,  and  some  Other  items  which 
form  part  of  the  cost  of  administration,  are  entered  in  the  municipal 
accounts  under  "Miscellaneous,"  of  which  amount  they  are  estimated  to 
make  up  one  half.  The  totals  of  "Miscellaneous  "  have,  therefore,  been 
adjusted  in  the  above  and  in  the  next  three  tables,  in  order  to  give  a 
more  correct  statement  of  the  proportion  which  each  head  bears  to  the 
whole.  The  total  expenditure  on  sanitary  services  does  not  appear  in  the 
above  table,  as  in  many  municipalities  the  fees  are  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  expenditure  of  the  City  of  Sydney  in  1895  reached  the  sum  of 
£256,637,  viz. :— 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


£ 
Salaries  and   office  expenses,   including  Mayor, 

£1000,  and  auditors,  £200 12,566 

Other  administrative  expenditure   5,684 

General  works,  services,  and  improvements 

Lighting    

Interest  on  loans 55,400 

Interest  on  overdraft 367 

Sinking  funds  

Miscellaneous 

Total  expenditure  £ 


2   K 


711 

59-61 

5-3a 


21-75 
4  03 
2-22 


10000 
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The  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and   municipal   districts 
for  the  year  1895-6  was  X243,604,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  ihe 


following  heads 


Head  of  Expenditure. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  22,096 

Other  administrative  expenditure  9,848 

£ 

31,944 
95,020 
35,365 

24,994 

45,762 

670 

9,849 

13-11 

Greneral  works,  services,  and  imnrovements 

39-00 

Licrhtinc    

14-52 

Sanitary  and  ol^er  expenditnre  not  defrayed  out  of  general 
rate  and  endowments 

10-26 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdvafts * 

18-79 

Payments  to  sinkin&r  fands   

0-27 

T^ifl4?ellanf*oiiR  

4-05 

Total  exnenditure    

243,604 

100*00 

The  proportional  cost  of  administering  these  municipalities  was  nearly 
double  that  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  smallness  of  some  of  the  districts 
is  considered,  the  cost  of  administration  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonably 
high. 

The  expenditure  of  the  country  municipalities  of  the  colony  for  the 
year  was  j£278,814,  which,  divided  under  the  same  headings  as  those 
given  for  suburban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows  :— 


Head  of  Expenditure. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


'Salaries  and  office  expenses  . . 
Other  administrative  expenditure 


•  •••••*•««%•*■  *»••»••*«  ••  • 


£ 
38,604 

12,160 


General  works,  services,  and  improvements 

Lighting 

Water    

■Sanitary  and  other  expenditure  not  defrayed  out  of  general 

rate  and  endowments .. 

Jnterest  on  loans  and  overdrafts 

Payments  to  sinking  funds  

Miscellaneous • 


Total  expenditure 


50,854 
92,334 

29,658 
18,544 

37,181 
35.334 

2,750 
12,159 


278,814 


18-24 

33-12 

10-64 

6-65 

13-33 

12-67 

0-99 

4-36 


100  00 


In  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  the  administrative  erpenses  of 
the  country  municipalities  amounted  to  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
those  of  the  suburban  boroughs.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts, 
though  large  in  area,  have  but  scant  population  and  little  revenue,  and 
the  proportion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries,  etc.,  is  naturally 
much  larger  thsui  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but  more  populous  districts 
surrounding  the  metropolis. 
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The  iotal  amount  of  loans  raised  during  1895-6  was  £94,467,  and 
£96,127  was  redeemed.  If  to  the  latter  sum  be  added  the  amount  by 
which  the  sinking  funds  were  increased,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Amount  unprovided  for  was  reduced  by  £15,430  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Most  of  the  new  loans  were  mere  renewals,  opportunity 
naturally  being  taken  of  the  general  reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest 
to  considerably  reduce,  when  practicable,  the  annual  liability  in 
respect  of  interest  charges.  The  total  amount  of  loans,  not  including 
the  amounts  due  to  the  State  under  the  Country  Towns'  Water  and 
Sewerage  Act,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  £2,585,235, 
and  towards  meeting  this  amount  there  was  at  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  funds  a  sum  of  £215,768,  leaving  £2,369,467  not  pro- 
vided for.  The  total  amount  authorised  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
suburban  and  country  municipalities  was  £155,450  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  raised.  In  some  cases  the  full  amount  was  not  issued, 
and  in  others  the  secured  overdraft  was  less  than  the  amount  of 
securities  lodged  with  the  bank.  Rates  of  interest  ranged  from 
4  per  cent. — which  was  carried  by  £1,005,400 — ^to  8  per  cent.,  which, 
however,  was  only  payable  on  £1,053  ;  and  the  amount  paid  as  interest 
during  the  year  was  £136,863.  Adding  to  the  amount  of  loans  the 
unsecured  bank  overdrafts,  £120,440,  on  which  rates  vary  from  6  to  8 
per  cent.,  a  total  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  £2,705,675  is  found, 
at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  5*06  per  cent. — viz.,  4*43  per  cent,  on 
the  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney ;  6*28  per  cent  on  those  of  the  suburban 
municipalities ;  and  5*92  per  cent,  on  those  of  the  country  municipalities. 
The  total  debt  per  head  of  population  living  in  municipalities 
amounts  to  £3  12s.  3d,  or,  if  allowance  be  made  for  sinking  funds, 
£3  6s.  6d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  is  3s.  8d.  per  head.  These 
sums,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  municipalities,  are  by  no 
means  formidable  ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  their  general  assets,  the 
debts  of  municipalities  will  appear  insignificant.  The  following  are 
the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  at  the  close  of  1895  : — 


Where  floated. 


Fund. 


Amount. 


Kate.      When  due. 


Sydney 
it 

If 
London 
Sydney 
London 

Sydney 

ti 
London 

»> 


Total 


City    ..• 

»»       

»»       

»>       

Cattle  Sale-yards — 

Streets  Loan    

>>  

Town  Hall  Loan 

»>      ♦»  •• 

»»       >j  

Moore-street  Improvement 
Public  Markets    


£ 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

60,000 

35,000 

200,000 

100,000 

40,000 

35,000 

200,000 

250,000 

300,000 


£1,260,000 


per  cent. 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
5 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 


♦1901 

*1903 

*1904 

*1912 

1902 

1904 

*1912 

1901 

1906 

♦1912 

♦1913 

*1919 


g?*V 
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Against  its  debt  of  £1,260,000  at  the  end  of  1895  the  City  of  Sydney 
possessed  assets  approximately  amounting  to  £3,845,595,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Value  of  made  roads  and  streets,  not  including  value  1,476,585 
of  land. 

Town  Hall,  including  organ,  furniture,  etc f>99,658 

Markets  and  land SlSjG-IS 

Other  buildings 119,175 

Sale-yards  77,980 

•Wharfs    410,000 

Plant,  stores,  and  materials 5,643 

Sinking  funds    208,154 

Fixed  deposits  and  current  bank  balances 19,457 

Outstanding  rates 13,298 


Total £3,845,595 

If  to  this  sum  be  added  the  value  of  future  rates,  basing  it  on  the 
latest  assessment,  and  allowing  twenty  years'  purchase,  the  total  assets 
would  be  increased  to  JB6,530,035 ;  so  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  City 
of  Sydney  would  amount  to  only  19*23  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets,  or 
24*93  per  cent,  of  assets  excluding  made  roads. 

In  addition  to  the  current  loans  to  the  amount  of  £1,325,235,  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  1008,  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  were, 
on  the  3rd  February,  1896,  also  indebted  for  bank  overdrafts  to  the 
amount  of  £78,482,  and  on  contracts,  etc.,  to  a  further  amount  of 
^17,478,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of  £1,421,195,  or  nearly  six  times 
the  amount  of  the  general  rate  levied  in  1896-7.  Those  municipalities 
possessing  water-works  constructed  by  the  State  were  also  under  an 
aggregate  annual  liability  of  £14,532,  of  which  particulars  will  be 
found  on  page  1011. 

The  assets  of  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities*  on  the  3rd 

February,  1896,  were  as  follow  : — 

£ 


Roads  and  streets,  not  including  land   

Town  Halls,  other  buildings,  and  land 

Water- works  (constructed  oy  Government)  £401,466 
Water-works  (constructed  without  Government  aid) 

Gas-works  and  electric-lighting  plant    

Sale-yards    

Wharfs 

Sewerage  works 

Plant,  stores,  furniture,  and  material  

Sinkine  funds 

Fixed  deposits  and  current  bank  balances    

Outstanding  rates  

Government  endowments  accrued 

Sundry  accounts  due. 


3,303,502 
460,693 


54,700 

217,924 

23.339 

20,312 

72,857 

44,904 

7,614 

77,142 

195,242 

11,973 

15,292 


£4,505,494 
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.  -     •     mi    maBicipality    to   another    for  balancee   on 
.17  i"e  caken  into  account  in  either  of  these  state- 

.    -..,     1.  LLdes.     Adding  a  Bum  of  £4,857,380, on  account 
„  -     -.r-iiiLS*  of  annual  general  rates,  the  total  assets  would 

..    :w.  1'    'al  indebtedness  of  the  incorporated  districts  outside 

.  ,  .  >    1    -At  ijitv  of  Sydney  would  thus  appear  to  be  only  15-18 

.:    ■  .:u  assets,  or  23'45  per  cent,  of  asaets  excludiDg  roads. 

-.     '  i^.'  11  'It  municipalities  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  reveal 

> .  ^uoiv  lire  stmggling  under  a  load  o£  debt  which  is  well  nigh 

,..,-..;i:wn  of  the  forty-one  metropolitan  manicipalities  is  a 

.     ^  .1   uis  lately  attracted  some  attention,  and  various  Echemea 

^  -..'^--^led,  some  for  the  unification  of  these  municipalities  under 

.,  ..i.i.iuistration,  leaving,  perhaps,  certain  matters  still  to  local 

•^    .It'  number  of  which  would  be  reduced  ;  and  others  merely 

,    o  unite  two  or  three  adjacent  municipalities.      It  is  not 

■1  .t  aiiv  great  reduction  in   the  cost  of  administration  would 

i;    'v  sufh  a  unification,  as  the  salaries  at  present  paid  are  not 

^1  ■A.'.-ile  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  increased  efficiency  would 

MU  .111(1  the  expenditure  on  works  and  improvements  sensibly 

iiiCirest  chat^^  on  loans,  moreover,  would  he  considerably 

If  the  £728,235owingby  the  suburban  municipalities  earned 

K-u.!  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  a  saving  of  £13,500  per  annum 

■  I'Llirted;  and  in  view  of  the  increased  importance  and  more 
u  working  of  a  Greater  Sydney,  a  further  reduction  in  the 
iiuui-e  loans,  either  renewals  or  for  fresh  enterprises,  might 
y  Lip  expected. 

imioipal  Association  of  New  South  Wales  was  formed  in  1883, 
imT  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  municipal  bodies.  In  the 
iliere  were  63  councils  subscribing,  while  in  1896  the  number 
I'lie  Mayor  of  Sydney  is  president  of  the  Association  ex  officio. 
,•.  yiven  to,  and  legal  opinions  obtained  for,  the  members  on 

■  [>oints  arising  under  the  numerous  municipal  acts,  and  a 
titvtiiig  is  held  annually  in  Sydney,  usually  in  the  month  of 


Water  Supply  for  Country  Towns. 

i,\>«ntry  Towns'  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  was 
» ith  the  object  of  assisting  municipalities  to  construct  general 
i,  A  water  supply  and  ueweraga  To  the  end  of  1896,  28  niuuicip;!.] 
;t,  including  Eichmond,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
i  :is  rf'gards  the  foimer  .service;  none,  however,  had  profited  by 
..^iiioiiH  \vith  i-esppct  to  sewerage.  TJie  amount  required  for 
,,,;  nut  the  works  ia  advanced  by  the  State.     The  i       '  '  '"'~ 
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however,  has  the  option  of  supervismg  and  oonstracting  the  works, 
failing  which  the  Grovermnent  nndertakos  these  duties.  Under  the  Act 
as  passed  the  sam  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  balances,  each  annual 
instalment  to  be  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and  the  first 
payment  to  ]je  made  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
works  to  the  municipality.  But  as  it  was  found  that  the  municipalities 
were  unable  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  the  Government,  in  1894, 
passed  an  amending  Act  which  granted  them  more  favourable  terms, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  reduced  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  yearly  repay- 
ments fixed  at  a  maximum  of  100. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  works  completed  at  the  end  of 
1896,  with  the  amounts  expended,  and  the  sums  payable  annually  for 
the  period  of  one  hundred  years,  the  first  repayments  having  become 
due  at  various  dates  ranging  from  the  31st  December,  1892,  to  the 
31st  December,  1896.  In  the  calcuhition  of  these  repayments,  the 
interest  on  the  expenditure  has  been  added,  and  any  payments  by  the 
councils,  as  well  as  sums  remitted  under  the  authoritv  of  the  Act,  have 
been  deducted : — 


Municipality. 

Total 
Expenditure 
by  the  State. 

Amount 

Payable 

Annually. 

Municipality. 

Total 
Expenditure 
by  the  State. 

Amount 

Payable 

Annually. 

Manly 

£ 

37,820 
45,186 

7,9«S 
53,870 
14,336 
11,645 
18,168 
13,986 

8,013 
55,184 

7,072 

& 
1,368 
1,483 

217 
1,989 

486 

394 

668 

551        1 

288        I 
1,989        ! 

278 

1 

Jerilderie 

Lismore   

Lithgow   

Nowra  

£ 

6,405 

9,396 

12,068 

11,532 

10,731 

30,942 

37,272 

9,665 

8,000 

£ 
196 

Albniy   

362 

Bali&nald  

BafchuTst    

461 
455 

Bourke  

Cootamundra  

DeniliquiQ 

Dubbo 

N yngan    

Ofan^ 

WajfjcaWagRa    .. 

Wentworth 

Wilcannia    

Total   

325 
1,182: 
1,392. 

145 

Forbes 

303 

Gonlhiini 

Hay 

409,260 

14,532 

At  Forbes,  Hay,  and  Wilcannia,  the  works  were  constructed  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table  is  not, 
therefore,  the  actual  cost  of  the  works,  but  the  Government  valuation. 
Other  works  than  those  shown  above  are  in  course  of  construction 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  viz.  : — 


Municipality. 

Expenditure  to 
31st  I>eoember, 

1806. 

Municipality. 

Expenditure  to 

SUt  December,. 

1896. 

Armidale 

£ 
34,747 

5,544 
43,014 

6,507 
16,511 

Parkes   

£ 
15,876 

Coonamble 

Tam  worth 

14,237 

Junes  .,  . 

Total 

Moama 

135,436 

MossVale  

1013 
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Of  these  works,  four  have  been  completed  since  31st  December  1896, 
viz.,  Coonamble,  Junee,  Moama,  and  Moss  Vale.  The  works  at  Parkes 
have  also  been  completed  as  originally  planned  ;  bat  in  January,  1897, 
additional  works  were  authorised. 

Six  municipal  councils  have  constructed  works  out  of  their  own 
resources.     The  amounts  already  expended  are  as  under : — 


Municipality. 

Expenditure  to 

Srd  February, 

1896. 

1 

MunicipaUty. 

Expenditure  to 

3rd  Februai)-, 

1896i 

D'arnuidexft    

£ 

8,400 

30,000 

9,000 

300 

Sinfpleton 

£ 
500 

Windsor    

6,500 

Prnirith 

Silverton 

Total    .... 

54,700 

1 

1 

The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton  were  con- 
structed by  a  private  company  under  a  special  ^ct  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1888. 


Sewerage  Works. 

As  previously  mentioned,  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Act 
providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  sewerage  works  in  country  towns. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below,  however,  that  sewerage 
systems  are  in  existence  in  several  districts ;  but  with  few  exceptions 
the  operations  are  on  a  minor  scale.  The  general  system  of  sewerage 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  the  metropolitan  area  will  supersede 
the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the  suburban  districts,  and  the  works 
already  constructed  will  eventually  form  part  of  the  general  scheme. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  has  already  taken  over  the  sewerage  works 
constructed  by  the  City  of  Sydney  and  the  Municipalities  of  Ashfield 
(in  part),  Balmain,  Darlington,  and  Eedfem.  The  cost  of  other  muni- 
cipal works  was  as  follows  : — 


Annandale.... 

Ashlleld 

Balmain 

Burwood    

Camperdown 

Glebe 

Leichhardt    ., 
North  Sydney 

Waterloo   

Warericy  

WUIouffhby  .. 
Goulbum  .... 


ma.ch& 

£      1 

S     6 

2,334  ' 

1    16 

6,094 

•  •  ■  • 

2,000 

0    56 

2,400 

■  ■  •  • 

5,160 

12    19 

16,248 

•  •  *  • 

4,500 

8      0 

5,000 

«  •  «  • 

4,000 

1    60 

8,230 

•  •  *  • 

100  . 

«  »  »  • 

1,420 

Mn  rruji  iburrah 
Narrandera 

Newcastle    

Richmond    

Sin^eton 

Stockton 

WagisaWagga 

Wentworth 

Wickham 

WUcannta    


ms.chs. 
0      2 
0    25 

11    20 


Total 


0 

1 
0 

6' 

0 


18 

0 

15 

20 
60 


& 

90 

250 

16,000 

1,000 

1,000 

182 

534 

165 

700 

450 


72,857 
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Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Works. 

The  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  authorises  the  construction  of  works 
for  public  lighting,  by  gas  or  otherwise,  and  the  Municipal  Gas  Acts 
of  1884  and  1886  give  the  power  to  provide  private  consumers  with 
gas ;  but  as  regards  electric  lighting  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
authority  of  a  special  Act,  The  following  statement  shows  the  munici- 
palities which  have  constructed  gas-works,  and  the  value  of  the  same  in 
February,  1896  :— 


Municipality. 

Value  of 
Works. 

Municipality. 

Value  of 
Works. 

Armidale    

12,000 

1            2S  Af)7 

1 

Maitland,  East    

Molonir 

£ 
9,600 
4,600 

Bathurst 

B^ra 1           8,000 

Muswellbrook 

4,600 

Bowral    7,400 

Oranire 

13,000 

Cootamundra    7,640 

WafiTfra  Waffsa 

17,677 

Dubbo 9-000 

Waratah   

10,036 

Glen  Innes 

6.806 
7,000 

Yass   

7,600 

Lismore 

Total 

Lithirow 6,600 

Liveipool    1          7.000 

160,724 

1 

1        ■ " 

Similar  information  is  given   below  of  municipalities  which   have 
erected  electric-lighting  plant : — 


Munioipalily. 

Talue  of 
Plant. 

Municipality. 

Value  of 
Plant. 

Redf  em 

£ 

19,000 
7,000 

10,000 
9,000 

Tarn  worth    

£ 

3,200 

Lambton 

Younir   

9,000 

WpivPAai'.lA 

Total   

Penrith  

67,200 

As  already  mentioned,  the  City  of  Sydney  lately  obtained  powers  to 
erect  an  electric-lighting  plant,  and  to  raise  a  loan  of  X250,000  for 
this  purpose.  The  following  municipalities  are  supplied  with  electric 
light  by  private  companies  : — Canterbury  (part  of  streets),  Enfield, 
Broken  Hill  (houses  only),  and  Moss  Vale. 

Streets  and  Lanes. 

The  length  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Sydney  is  115  miles.  Practically  all  the  roadways  are  formed,  korbed, 
and  either  wood-blocked  or  metalled  ;  the  area  laid  down  of  the  former 
material  to  the  end  of  1896  was  over  81  acres,  exclusive  of  20,000 
square  yards  of  wood-blocking  laid  by  the  Government  at  Circular  Quay. 
The  value  to  the  city  of  these  streets  was  estimated  at  XI, 4 7 6, 585, 
which  sum  includes  £155,000  for  footpaths  asphalted,  flagged,  etc. 


Li 
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Throughout  the  suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  was  about  1,485 
miles,  of  which  788  miles  were  metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled,  231 
miles  formed  only,  223  miles  cleared,  and  243  miles  natural  surface; 
and  the  approximate  value  of  these  roadways,  with  culverts,  bridges, 
and  similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at  £1,705,230.  In  the  other 
municipalities  there  are  1,861  miles  of  metalled,  ballasted,  or  gravelled 
roads,  1,173  formed  only,  1,420  miles  cleared,  and  1,930  miles  natural 
surface ;  in  all  6,384  miles,  the  value  of  these  improvements  being  about 
£1,598,270.  In  the  above  estimates  of  values.  Government  roads  have 
not  been  included. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewebagb. 

With  the  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan 
area  came  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  water  supjily  and 
sewerage  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  1887  the  control 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Corporation,  and  the  supply  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  while  the  sewerage  system  was  highly  objectionable  and 
iuelHcient.  Several  of  the  suburban  Councils  had  also  constructed 
subsidiary  systems,  as  already  mentioned. 

In  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  proposals  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  and  suburbs.  Two  years . 
latr?r,  after  various  projects  had  been  considered,  the  Commissioners 
Hubmitted  a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  "  Upper  Nepean 
scheme."  A  second  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1875  to  report 
on  a  sewerage  scheme  for  the  metropolis.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
waH  presented  in  1877,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  now  being 
cMYrioA  out.  As  much  controversy  was  evoked  by  the  recommendations 
of  these  Commissions,  the  Government  obtained  the  services  of  an 
Mtigiru5&r  from  England,  and,  after  much  patient  investigation,  he 
af;proved  of  the  systems  proposed  and  recommended  them  for  adoption. 
Thrt  first  contract  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  water  supply 
works  was  undertaken  in  November,  1879,  and  that  of  sewerage  in 
Au^UHt,  1880. 

In  1887  the  water  supply  works  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
nov<miment  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Board  of  Administration, 
nuiU*r  the  title  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewer- 
«^#*,  to  n^gulate  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  services,  including  those 
UUtU'.r  i\ui  control  of  the  Council.  The  management  of  the  former  service 
wtiA  U'/iMHf erred  to  the  Board  in  May,  1888,  and  of  the  latter  in  Septem- 
liitr,  1889.  The  total  length  of  water  mains  taken  over  was  355  miles^ 
whil<i  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  it  had  increased  to  891  miles,  exclusiTe 
ni  tniuk  mains.  There  were  70 J«  miles  of  sewers  in  1889,  lengthened 
Ui  t^'JO  miles  in  1896.  The  Board  consists  of  seven  members,  three  of 
♦^lioiM  »ire  appointed  by  the  Government,  two  by  the  City  Council, 
^«Mfl  two  by  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  within  the  County 
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of  Ctunberland  which  are  supplied  with  water.  The  Board  is  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  Minister  for  Works — a  provision  which  was 
oonsidered  necessary,  as  the  Government  were  advancing  the  whole  of 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  the  amount  so  advanced 
constituting  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  colony. 


Metbopolitak  Wateb  Supply. 

As  early  as  1850  authority  was  given  by  the  Legislative  Council  to 
the  City  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage  works, 
and  a  system  of  water  supply  from  the  Lachlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany 
Swamps  was  adopted.  By  this  scheme  the  waters  of  the  stream  draining 
these  swamps  were  intercepted  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Botany  Bay. 
A  pumping  plant  was  erected  here,  and  the  water  raised  to  Crown- 
street  Reservoir,  141  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  thence  the  water 
was  pumped  into  Paddington  Eeservoir,  at  an  elevation  of  214  feet 
above  sea-level ;  and  to  WooUahra,  282  feet  above  sea-level.  The  cost 
of  these  works  was  .£1,719,565.  This  system  has  since  been  superseded 
by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Nepean  scheme  "  already  referred  to,  which 
was  designed  and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  O.  Moriarty,  M.I.C.E. 
The  works  were  made  available  in  1888,  and  have  been  found  ample  to 
provide  a  constant  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population  of 
Sydney  and  suburbs. 

The  sources  of  supply  are  the  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and 
Gordeaux  Rivers,  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  a  catchment 
enjoying  a  copious  and  regular  rainfall.  The  off-take  works  are  built  at 
a  height  of  437  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  water  flows 
through  a  series  of  conduits — partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canal,  and  iii 
places  wrought-iron  aqueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of 
40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of  supply.  Here  a  storage  reservoir 
has  been  constructed,  covering  an  area,  when  full,  of  1,261  acres,  and 
capable  of  holding  about  11,000  million  gallons,  of  which  nearly  7,000 
millions  are  available  for  supply  by  gravitation.  The  top  water-level  is 
195  feet  above  sea-level.  The  dam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on 
top,  and  is  carried  to  a  height  of  84  feet  at  the  centre ;  it  contains  some 
2,316,500  cubic  feet  of  earthwork,  and  its  water  face  is  covered  with 
heavy  bluestone  pitching.  The  conduits  above  Prospect  Reservoir  have 
a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for  10  miles  below  this 
reservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes  equals  a  maximum  of 
50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  1 1  miles  the  pipes  have  a  capacity 
of  17*5  million  gallons  daily.     In  this  work  there  are  : — 

Tunnels llf  miles. 

ODen  canals 33^      „ 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  8  ft.,  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft.  diameter  ..  5| 

Cast-iron  pipes,  48  in. ,  42  in. ,  and  30  in.  diameter 13 


Total eSJmUea 
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From  Prospect  the  water  flows  5  miles  by  open  canal  to  the  Pipe 
Head  Basin,  thence  5  miles  by  6-feet  wrought-iron  pipes  to  the  Potts' 
Hill  Balance  Reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  100  million  gallons,  and 
covers  24 J  acres.  This  reservoir  was  designed  to  tide  over  any  inter- 
ruption in  the  supply  from  Prospect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fluctuation 
at  the  head  of  pressure.  The  duplication  of  the  6-ft.  pipe  between  the 
Basin  and  Potts'  Hill,  at  a  cost  of  £70,205,  was  recommended,  in  July, 
1897,  by  the  Public  Works  Committee,  as  also  the  raising  of  the  sides  of 
the  canal  between  Prospect  and  the  Basin,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  to 
flfty-three  and  a  half  million  gallons  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  X39,112.  At 
Potts'  Hill  the  water  passes  through  a  series  of  copper-gauze  screens,  and 
is  then  conducted  by  two  mains  into  Sydney.  At  Lewisham  a  bifurca- 
tion takes  place  in  one  of  these  mains  ;  one  branch  supplying  the  Peter- 
sham Reservoir,  the  other  continuing  to  Crown-street.  The  Petersham 
Reservoir  is  166  feet  above  high-water  mark,  is  built  of  brick,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  2,157,000  gallons.  The  new  48-in.  main,  laid  in  1893,  from 
Potts'  Hill  direct  to  Crown-street,  is  worked  alternately  with  the  old. 
These  two  trunk  mains  are  connected  at  Petersham  as  an  intermediate 
spot.  The  Crown-street  Reservoir  is  21  miles  from  Prospect.  It  is  of 
brick  and  contains  3  J  million  gallons,  the  top  water-level  being  141  feet 
above  high- water  mark.  Owing  to  the  topographical  configuration  of  the 
reticulated  area,  pumping  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  upper  zones 
has  largely  to  be  resorted  to,  and  no  less  than  4,378  million  gallons,  or 
48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply,  were  thus  raised  during  the  eighteen 
months  ended  June,  1896.  At  Crown-street  is  situated  the  main  pump- 
ing station,  where  are  erected  three  sets  of  compound  high -duty  pumping 
engines,  viz.,  two  Worthingtons,  and  one  designed  and  erected  by  the 
Mort's  Dock  and  Engineering  Company.  No.  1  Worthington  is  capable 
of  raising  500,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Paddington  Reservoir,  which 
is  73  feet  above  Crown-street,  Ornd  is  of  2,000,000  gallons  capacity.  No.  2 
Worthington  can  raise  210,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  WooUahra 
Reservoir,  141  feet  above  Crown-street,  and  of  1,000,000  gallons  capa- 
city j  or,  if  necessary,  200,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Waverley  Reser- 
voir, wluch  is  219  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pumps,  and  has  a  capa- 
city of  1,087,000  gallons ;  besides  supplying  two  supplemental  tanks  in 
Waverley  Park,  20  feet  higher,  and  containing  40,000  gallons.  No.  3 
(Mort's)  is  capable  of  raising  100,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  Waverley 
tanks.  A  new  reservoir,  of  a  capacity  of  18,500,000  gallons,  is  being 
constructed  in  the  Centennial  Park,  at  a  height  of  245  feet,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  a  larger  bulk  of  water  within  the  city  limits.  This, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  the  largest  service  tank  in  the  Southern  hemis- 
phere. At  Ashfield  there  is  a  100,000  gallon  wrought-iron  tank  at  an 
elevation  of  223  feet  above  sea-level.  This  tank  is  fed  from  the  Wool- 
lahra  Reservoir  by  the  Petersham  trunk  main,  and  supplies  the  higher 
parts  of  the  district. 

North  Sydney  receives  its  supply  from  Potts'  Hill,  md  Ryde,  where 
there  is  a  reservoir  containing  2,116,000  gallons,  from  which  the  water 
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i-^  pumped  into  a  million  gallon  tank  at  Hyde  village,  234  feet  above  sea- 
1<  ve],  and,  liy  a  continuation  of  the  same  main,  into  a  pair  of  tanks,  of 
a  joint  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons,  at  Chatswood,  at  an  elevation  of 
;i70  feet  above  high-water  mark,  A  small  pumping  plant  has  been 
erected  at  Chatswood,  and  fills  a  40,000-galion  elevated  tank  at  Wah- 
roongali,  7i  miles  distant,  at  an  elevation  of  717  feet  above  sea-level ; 
and  from  Wahroongah  the  water  fionx  as  far  as  Homsby,  13  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  districts  of  Campbelltown  and  Liverpool  are  supplied  from  the 
maincanal  by  gravitation.  At  thelatt«rpla«e,a4,000,000-galloDearthea 
reservoir  has  been  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  any 
interraption  in  the  flow  from  the  canal.  Other  districts  lying  nearer 
Sydney,  as  Smithfietd,  Granville,  Auburn,  and  Rookwood,  are  also  sup- 
pUed  en  route;  and  at  Smithfield  there  is  a  100,000-gallon  concrete 
tank,  the  top  water  of  which  is  175  feet  above  sea-level  At  Fenaharst 
there  are  two  tanks  270  feet  above  sea-level,  one  of  which  has  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  gallons,  and  the  other  of  22,800  gallons.  These  tanks  are 
tilled  by  a  Worlfaington  pumping  plant  at  Carlton,  which  has  a  raising 
power  of  30,000  gallona  per  hour.  The  farthest  point  south  bo  faur 
reached  by  the  reticulation  is  Sandriiigham,  distant  10  miles  from 
Redfem  Railway  Station ;  so  that  the  Sydney  water  supply  covers  a 
range  of  23  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  length  of  the  mains, 
exclusive  of  trunk  mains,  is  891  miles. 

The  total  volume  of  water  stored  in  the  Potts'  Hill  and  other  service 
reservoirs  below  it,  is  as  under  : — 

South  Sydney 100,614,000  gallons. 

North  Sydney   6,156,000      „ 

Totri   106,770,000      „ 

An  analysis  made  by  the  Government  Analyst  in  June,  1897,  showed 
that  the  water  was  perfectly  suitable  for  all  purposes  of  a  town  water 
supply  ;  and  this  statement  was  confirmed  by  an  independent  analysis 
made  about  the  same  time. 

The  number  of  houses  connected  with  the  metropolitan  water  supply 
on  the  30th  June,  189G,  was  85,059,  and  the  number  of  persons 
supplied,  408,282.  The  average  daily  consumption  during  the  eighteen 
mouths  ended  June,  1896,  was  16,645,014  gallons,  equivalent  to  195-69 
gallons  per  house,  and  to  40'76  gallons  per  head  of  population  supplied, 
which  Uitter  quantity  waa  over  G^  gallona  in  eicess  of  the  quantity 

supplied  during  1894.      The  total   nmnnnt.  Rupplied   dnring  thi;  eighteen 

* •-  '  ■     1  9,105  million   gallons,  or  at  the  rnte  of  6,070 

0*  annum,  exclusive  of  about  47  million  gallons  supplied 
ft-'1895  fri'e  of  charge  to  public  hospitals,  charitable 
1,  and  of  tlie  free  supply  to  public  parka  and  street- 
re  available,  for  gutter- 
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The  rerenne  from  the  Water  Service  Br&ncli  during  the  year  ended 

30tii  June,  1 896,  was  £174,357,  and  the  expenditure  £182,075,  of  which 
£23,714  was  for  maintenance,  £1^,781  for  management,  £141,096  for 
intereat  on  loans,  and  £3,482  depreciation  account.  These  figures  show 
an  increase  of  £13,190  in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  18!)4,  a  result 
due  principally  to  the  exceptional  demand  daring  the  very  dry  Bommer. 
In  order  to  counterbalance  the  falling  off  in  the  municipal  aesei^ments, 
the  water-rate  was  raised  by  Id.  in  the  £  from  the  let  January,  1895, 
but  a  discount  wa.s  allowed  from  the  same  date  for  prompt  payment. 

After  allowing  for  loaoB  and  advances  from  Government  to  the 
amount  of  £3,747,914  ;  the  City  Council  Water  Fund  and  Debentures, 
£457,382 ;  amounts  due  to  contractors  and  others,  £6,049  ;  and  the 
Sichmond  llevenue  Account,  X62 ;  and  on  the  other  side,  for  th« 
value  of  the  reservoirs  and  pumping  plant,  £4,135,137  ;  the  amount 
due  for  rat«s,  etc.,  £31,618;  for  stores,  meters,  and  working  plant, 
£26,653 ;  for  proportion  of  value  of  offices  and  furniture,  £33,850 ; 
and  for  current  balances,  £9,694; — the  balance-sheet  on  the  30th  June, 
1896,  showed  a  sum  of  £25,545  to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  account. 
The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1896,  showed  a  return 
of  3-19  per  cent  on  the  actual  loan  liability  of  £4,186,602,  the  rates 
of  interest  payable  being  3-79  per  cent,  on  Government  advances,  and 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  on  municipal  debentures.  'Sq  interest  is  paid  on 
the  assets  taken  over  from  the  City  Council  in  1888,  amounting  to 
£377,382. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  during 
which  the  Board  was  in  operation  : — 


Capital  Debt. 

E^ndi- 

Homes 
•appUed 

Bupplj. 

*"-"»- 

Re..™. 

»^«i. 

D^ly 
(average). 

Yarly. 

1i§8 

BS,4BS 

Ho. 

gallo-u. 

g.dIon^ 

i8»a 

Z-30 

166,886 

"s 

826 

TS,9ae 

12 

4.Mfl,273.S»0 

8..N.i,,H 

11 

1S»6-^ 

,,■..,.02 

319 

17»,36J 

,g 

076 

&.W9 

4^,i82 

[l6.W6.C'14 

B.iM.8S2,eBa 

The  amount  of  the  capital  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1896,  includes 
£32,341  as  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  offices  chargeable  to  the  Water 
Supply  Branch. 

As  already  stated,  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  district  during  the  ei^teen  months  ended  June,  1896, 
was  40-76  gallons,  as  gainst  3423  gallons  in  1894,  and  32-12  gfdloiia  in. 
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V  ii\  frage  is  cootnated  below  with  the  latest  available 


■    ■■ndi.T  cities  :— 

'"■'y-             1  Daili- sS^ly.  1             *^- 

iWs^. 

Svdney  41 

Mullwume    ...           49 

Hobftrt 

Lond<m  

31 

The  Honteb  Dibtbict  Wateb  Scfflt. 

The  water  supply  works  Df  the  Lower  Hunter  were  constwieted  by 
the  GoTemmen^  under  the  provisiona  ot  the  Country  Towns'  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880,  During  1892,  under  the  authority 
of  a  special  Act,  a  Board  was  established  aa  riuiilar  lines  to  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewen^  Board,  the  number  of 
members  also  being  the  same.  The  following  municipalities  were  pro- 
claimed within  the  area  of  the  Board's  jurisdiction  : — Adamstown, 
Carrington,  Hamilton,  Lambton,  Lambton  (New),  Msitland  (West), 
Maidand  (East),  Merewether,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Plattsburg,  Walls- 
end,  Waratah,  and  Wickham,  besides  the  unincorporated  township  of 
Minmi, 

The  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  water 
supply,  no  sewerage  works  as  yet  having  been  attempted.  Particulara 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below ; — 


CspiUl 
Debt, 

ReveoiM. 

*^^- 

SuppUid. 

Supply. 

■^eS™ 

YHU-U-. 

1892-3 

1S9W 
1895.6 

£ 
417.322 
417,322 

417,322 
417,322 

£ 
26,868 

25,635 
23,850 
23,882 

£ 
24.280 

25,051 
24,881 
24,662 

No. 
3.421 

3,848 
4,660 
6,246 

No. 
17,105 

19,240 
23,300 
31,230 

gallons. 
451,005 

418,766 
618,038 
606,728 

ie4,eic,S50 

152,849,650 
189,084,003 
222,062,466 

passed  in  1894,  the  capital 
oents  distributed  over  100 
t.  Since  1893  the  amount 
mal  instalment  charged  to 
l,G06  interest  As  will  be 
:ze  for  1896-6  exceeded  the 
DB  an  excess  of  receipte 
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Richmond  Water  Supply. 

The  municipality  of  Richmond  availed  itself  of  the  Country  Towns' 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  carried  out  a  scheme  of  water 
supply.  The  local  Municipal  Council  administered  the  service  until 
May,  1893,  when  it  was  temporarily  transferred,  pending  legal  powers, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  As  only  the  premises  of  those  persons  who 
signed  an  agreement  to  take  the  water  can  be  rated,  the  revenue  from 
the  service  is  greatly  restricted.  The  accounts  are  kept  separate  from 
those  of  the  metropolitan  supply.  A  small  pumping  plant  was  erected 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawkesbury,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Grose  and  the  Nepean,  as  well  as  a  circular  brick  tank  having  a  capacity 
of  225,000  gallons,  the  top  water  being  206  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
capital  cost  of  tte  service,  together  with  the  revenue  and  the  liability 
against  revenue,  are  shown  hereunder : —    t 


Year. 


Capital 
Cost. 


Annual  Liability  against  Aerenue. 


Interest 

at  4 
per  cent. 


Maintenance 
(including  propor- 
tion of  head-office 

expenses). 


TotaL 


Revenue. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1893 

12,340 

494 

315 

809 

400 

1894 

12,340 

494 

638 

1,132 

439 

1895-6 

12,480 

746 

708 

1,454 

885 

The  figures  shown  for  1893  are  for  the  seven  months  from  Ist  June 
to  31st  December  only,  while  those  for  18.95-6  cover  the  eighteen 
months  from  1st  January,  1895,  to  30th  June,  1896. 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854,  and 
in  1889,  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Board,  there  were,  as  stated  on  a 
previous  page,  70*27  miles  of  old  city  sewers  in  existence.  All  these 
old  sewers  are  being  gradually  renovated  and  repaired,  the  cost  being 
provided  from  revenue.  The  annual  cost  for  maintenance  is  consider- 
ably lessened  by  these  renovations.  The  works  now  being  carried  out 
will,  when  completed,  drain  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former 
into  the  ocean  between  Bondi  and  South  Head,  and  of  the  latter  at  a 
sewerage  farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  former  lessee  to  undertake  the  necessary  works  this  farm  is  now 
worked  by  the  Board.  During  the  eighteen  months  ended  June,  1896, 
the  average  daily  flow  of  sewage  on  to  the  farm  was  2,095,000  gallons, 
and  the  total  quantity  of  silt  removed  from  the  screening  chambers  and 
deposited  on  the  farm,  1,960  cubic  yards.  The  two  main  outfalls  have 
been  completed,  but  the  reticulation  works  in  the  suburbs  will  yet  take 
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some  considerable  time  to  construct  before  the  whole  area  profits  hy 
the  system.  The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each 
year  since  the  sewerage  system  has  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  : — 


Capital  Debt. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Houses 
connected. 

Population 
served. 

Length  of 
Sewers. 

Length 

Year. 

Amount. 

Return 
percent. 

storm- 

water 

drains. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895* 
1895-6 

£ 
1,281,045 
1,447.287 
1,606,948 
1,691,462 
1,745,120 
1,831,571 
1,924,708 

3-82 
3-86 
3-77 
3-93 
3*72 
1*56 
2*81 

£ 
81,800 
81,303 
87,927 
93,661 
93,134 
43,110 
85,486 

£ 
67,026 
71,907 
79,543 
85,363 
89,237 
46,605 
98,748 

No. 
22,765 
26,884 
31,402 
36,062 
39,965 

4i;i82 

No. 
109,272 
129,043 
150,729 
173,097 
191,832 

21*3,'4i7 

miles. 
122*03 
148-02 
172-94 
182-34 
201*95 

^120 

miles. 
3*15 
4*38 
6*62 
9  10 
9*82 
•»• 
14*42 

*  Six  months  ended  June  30th. 

During  the  eighteen  months  ended  June,  1896,  4,351  tons  of  silt 
were  removed  from  the  sewers,  and  the  bulk  of  it  deposited  on  Grovem- 
ment  reclamation  works.  About  2,000  cubic  yards  of  deposit  were  also 
taken  from  the  storm-water  drains. 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1896,  there  had  been  constructed  159*93  miles 
of  new  sewers,  and  14*42  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  making,  together 
with  the  old  city  sewers,  a  total  of  244*62  miles  of  sewers  and  drains, 
of  which  length  182*50  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of 
the  ventilating  shafts  erected  being  87,505  feet.  The  number  of  houses 
connected  and  of  population  served  at  that  date  was  44,462  and  213^417 
respectively. 

The  revenue  of  the  Board  from  sewerage  during  the  year  ended  June, 
1896,  was  £85,486,  chiefly  from  rates ;  and  the  expenditure  £98,748, 
viz.,  £20,038  for  maintenance,  £10,266  for  management,  £67,428  for 
interest  on  loan  capital  and  debentures  taken  over  from  the  Municipal 
OoundlB,  and  £1,016  for  depredation.  No  interest  is  payable  on 
£103,431  paid  for  sewerage  works  out  of  Consolidated  Revenue.  The 
decrease  of  £7,648  in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  1894,  is  due  to 
reductions  in  the  municipal  assessments  and  to  the  allowance  of  discount 
for  prompt  payment  of  rates. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  the 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  services,  as  well  as  the  sum  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  debt,  are  obtained  by  rates  levied  on  the 
properties  situated  in  the  districts  benefited  by  the  systems.  The 
assessments  of  the  Municipal  Cooncils  are  generally  accepted  by  the 
Boards  as  the  valves  on  which  to  strike  their  special  ratesL  In  cases 
of  OKHre  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water,  a  charge  is  made  according 
to  the  quantity  used,  while  various  fixed  charges  are  imposed  for  the 
use  of  water  im  certain  trades  and  callings,  for  gardens,  and  for  the  use 
of  animals 
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Birthplaces  of  Husbanda  and  Wives, 

518 
Religions  of  Huabaoda  and  Wrrea,  818 

Co-opeistiTe  Societies,  781 

Cost  of  Living,  79S 

Cows,  Daitj,  850 

Crimioal  Loaatica,  601 

Crops,  LieuB  on,  981 

Cnrrencj,  675,  6T7,  686,  9fS 
of  Principal  Conntriea,  929 

Cnstoms  Revoine,  874 


Deaths  of  Centenarians,  665 

of  Illegitimate  Children,  550 

of  MaUa  and  Females,  607 

Suicides,  677 
Debt  (Public),  898 

Character  of  Stock  issued,  909 

Charges  on  fioating  Loans,  904 

D»tea  of  Uatnrity,  903 

Hinancial  AsentB,  904 

Grovth  of,  899 

Interest  payable  on,  902 

Issue  of  Loans,  911 

Issue  of  Treasury  Bills,  910 

QnotatioDS  for  Stock,  907 

BademptionB  and  Sinkij 
Defence,  Eipenditnre  on,  6 

FortificatioDs,  666 

Mihtary,  658 

Partialty-paid  Troope,  660 
Permanent  Troope,  659 

Kav^  Australasian  Anziliaiy  Squad- 
ron, 8SS 
Imperial  Fleet,  664 
VoloDtcer  Force,  863 
Derrick,  Prices  of,  807 
Destitute  Children,  648 
Diseases  in  Sheep  Act,  846 

in  Stoek,  844 
Divorces,  532 

Ages  of  Contracting  Parties,  63S 

Celebration  of  Marriagee,  E" 


Dairy  Cows,  SSO 

Namber  of,  838 
Farming,  849 

Emjuoyment  in,  8S1 
Plant  used  in,  851 
Industry,  Production  from,  855 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  The,  584 
Death-rates  of  Chief  Citiv,  681 
Deaths,  555 

Accidental,  575 

according  to  AgtK,  SSS,  SflS 

NatioDBlity,  MS 
Canaes  of,  568 
frcon  Cancer,  572 
from  Heart  DisMiae,  074 
fnMn  Nervona  Disnasn,  S7J1 
from  PhtUais,  674 
in  Childbirth,  554 

Agea  of  Uotbers.  '''^ 
Pievioaa  !■■■■  of  Mothers.  .hW 


Frnitfnlneaa  of  Onions,  686 
Groimda  of  Snita,  533 
Increase  in,  530 
in  PcineipJ  CoiHitnea,  537 

Natioaalitiea  of  CootiKctiBg  Parties, 
536 


Ages  of  Scholars,  607 
Higher,  618,  625 


^^■hool  CankB,  616 

Teachers.  61 1 
Technical,  SiS 
Universitjf,  The.  619 

E^,  Prirei  of.  sac,  aSKMO 

EmiCTaticio*!  ""  '"     •--—•"— 

Emjilitym 
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Excise,  Revenue  from,  876 
Bxpectation  of  Life,  586 
£xpexidittire  from  Loans,  895 

Public,  884 
Exports,  Price-level  of,  812 

Finance,  Private,  914 
Public,  864 

Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  869 
Debt  (see  "Debt.") 
Deficits,  Growth  of,  869 
Expenditure,  Heckds  of,  884 
Expenses  of  General  Government, 

885 
General  Banking  Account,  868 
Loan  AtKsoant,  893 
Loan  Appropriations,  891 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  870 
Revenue,  Sources  of,  873 
Special  Suspense  Accounts,  886 
System  of  Kevenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Accounts,  864 
Trust  Funds,  887 

Fire  Brigades,  962 
Insurance,  959 

Fisheries,  Value  of  Production  from,  783  * 

Fleet,  Imperial,  664 

Flour  Mills,  751 

Prices  of,  805,  809 

Food  Supply,  785 

Forestry,  Value  of  Production  from,  783 

Fortifications,  666 

Friendly  Societies,  984 

Frozen  Meat  Trade,  861 

Furniture  Trade,  760 

Gas  Woi*:8,  757 

Gold,  Coinage  at  Mint,  924 

Discovery  of,  707 
Effects  of,  710 

Import  and  Export  of,  931 

Issued  from  Mint,  924 
Government  Employ'^,  763 

Local,  989 

Ham,  Prices  of,  808 
Hay,  Prices  of,  807,  810 
Heart  Disease,  Deaths  from,  574 
History,  Industrial,  670 
Hobart,  Population  of,  506 
Honey,  Prices  of,  808,  810 
Horses,  Breeding  of,  838 

Classification  of,  840 

Diseases  of,  845 

Export  of,  840 

Increase  in,  839 

Prices  of,  839 
Hospitals,  643 


Hospitals,  Admissions  to,  644 

Deaths  in,  644 

Finances  of,  646 

Nationality  of  Patients,  645 

State  Expenditure  on,  645,  647 
House  R^nts,  804 

Idiocy,  584 
Illegitimacy,  545 

Ages  of  Mothers,  550 

Birthplaces  of  Mothers,  551 

Death  Rate  of  Infants,  550 

in  Principal  Countries,  547,  548 
Illiteracy,  Displayed  by  Marriage  Regis- 
ters, 523 
Immigration,  496 

Assisted,  496,  680 

by  Sea,  497 

Overland,  498 
Imports,  Price-level  of,  815 
Incomes,  Estimates  of,  916 
Income  Tax,  877 
Index  of  Mortality,  579 
Industrial  History,  670 

Schools,  628,  651 
Infantile  Mortidity,  562 
Insane  Persons,  Ages  of,  597 

Birthplaces  of,  596 

Conjugal  Condition  of,  597 

Criminal,  601 

Number  of,  594 

Treatment  of,  655 
Insanity,  593 

Causes  of,  597 

Expenditure  on,  600 
Insolvency,  970 

General,  695 
Instruction,  Private,  616 

Public,  Cost  of,  613 
History  of,  603 
Schools  and  Scholars,  609 
Subjects  taught,  611 
Teachers,  611 
Insurance,  958 

See  also  **  Fire  "  and  "Life" 
Intoxicants,  Consumption  of,  792 

Expenditure  on,  794 
Iron  Trade,  The,  755 

Judicial  Separations,  532 

Korosi's  Investigations,  531 

Labour  Bureau,  657 
Bnportation  of,  768 
Laws,  678 

Early,  671,  689 
Wages  in  1895,  768 


Land,  Keveune,  877 

Tfti,  876 
L»rd,  PriceB  of,  808 
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met,  Public,  630 
Liens  on  Growing  Crops,  981 
life  Assuntnce  in  Principal  Countriea,  969 
Life  Assurance  Societies,  963 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of,  968 

BnBineaB  of,  965 

Expenses  of  Management  of,  969 

Jtaceipts  uid  Disbursements  of,  967 

Valuations  of,  964 
Life,  Expectation  of,  586 

Tables,  539 
Live  Stock,  81S 

Diseases  in,  S44 

Mortgages  on,  979 

Quarantine  of,  846 

Slaughter  of,  85S 
Living,  Coit  of,  796 
Loon  Appropriations,  891 

Expenditure,  895 
Loans  of  Municipalities,  1007 
Local  Government,  989 

Boards  and  Tmata,  993 

Gftsand  Electrio  Lighting  Works,  1013 

Hunter  District  Water  Supply,   1015 

Incorporation  of  City  of  Sjiiney,  992 
Suburbanand  Country  Mnnicipoli- 
ies.902 

Metropolit«n  Sewerage  Works,  1020 
,,  Water  Supply,  1015 

Municipalities,  Population  of,  507 
1895-6,  994 

Richmond  Water  -Suiiiily,  10-JO 

Sewerage  Worka,   1012 

Streets  and  Lanes,  1013 

Water    Supply   tor  Country  Towns, 
1010 
Local  IJption.  1022 
Lottery  Bill,  The,  696 
Luoeme,  Prices  of.  807 
Lunacy,  593 

Maize,  Prices  of,  79B,  806,  809 
Manufactories,  741 

Building  materials.  755 

Clothing  Bud  Textiles,  752 

Farniture,  760 

Light  and  Heat,  757 

Metal  Worka.  754 

Miscellaneous  Industries,  761 

Preparation  of  Pood  Products,  748 
„  of  Raw  materials.  746 

Printing  Trade.  7'>8 

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  "59 

Steam  power,  764 


Monufoctoriea,   Vehicles  and   Saddlery, 

758 
Manufactures,  Value  of  Production,  766 
Maori  Population,  514 
Marriage,  Age  at,  626 

Duration  of  Liie  after,  527 

Laws,  619 

Probability  of,  527 

Bates,  Comparison  of,  622 
Marriages,  520 

and  Illiteracy,  523,  605 

Fecundity  of,  528 

Solemnisation  of,  521 
Masters'  and  Servants'  Act,  689 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  789 
Melbourne,  Population  of,  505 
Metal  Works,  754 
Methodist  Charches,  639 
Milk,  IMces  of,  807 

Production  of,  850 

Mint  fi 

Money  Orders,  954 
Mortality,  Index  of,  579 
Mortgages,  977 

Discharges  of,  981 

of  Keal  Estate,  978 

on  Live  Stock  and  Wool,  979 

on  Ships,  981 

Summary  of,  963 
Municipalities,  Assets  of,  1009 

Expenditure  of,  1005 

Indebtedness  of,  1007 

Population  of,  507 

Powers  of,  095 

Revenue  of,  1003 

Value  of  Ratable  Property,  99S 
Museum,  633 
Mutton,  Consumption  of,  789 

Katuralisation,  509 

Nervous  Distuieea,  Deaths  from,  575 

Noxious  Animals,  846 

Oatmeal.  Consumption  of,  789 

PriccH  of,  802 
Oats,  Prices  of,  806,  809 
Occupations  of  the  People,  738 
Ouions.  Prices  of,  806,  810 

Pauper  Population,  655 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves,  1023 

Pastoral  Industry,  817 

Produce,  Prices  of,  811 

Property.  Valne  of,  841 
Perth,  Population  of,  506 
Phthisis,  Deaths  from,  574 
Pollard,  Prices  of,  805.  809 


PopulttioD,  493 
Aboriginftl,  613 
Agea  of  the,  499 

Snpporting,  Military,  and  Bepro- 
duotiie,  500 
at  end  of  each  year,  494 
Birthplaces  of,  500 
Cantnliiatioii  of,  602 
Chinese,  510 

Cooingal  Cooditiou  of,  516 
ImmigratioQ  of,  496 
Increase  of,  495 

Sonreea  of,  496 
M&le  uid  Female,  494 
Maori,  514 

Metropolitan  and  Country,  506 
Natnnliiation,  509 
of  Adelaide,  506 
of  Auatralaaian  Colonies,  493 

Rates  of  Increaw  of,  494 
of  Brisbane,  506 
of  Hobart,  506 
of  Melbonnie,  605 
of  MnnicipolitieB,  607 
of  Perth,  506 


of  Sydney,  E 

of  Wellington,  606 

Seiaa,  Distribution  of,  498 
Pork,  Coaanmption  of,  780 

Prices  of,  808 
Poatal  Notei,  958 

Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Revenue  from,  S 
Potatoes,  Consumption  of,  7S0 

Pricei  of,  709,  806,  810 
PoDltiy,  Prices  of,  808,  810 
Preabyteriim  Church,  638 
Price-lerels,  804,  812 
Prices,  674.  683,  602,  694,  704,  700,  7! 

Retail,  799 

Wholesale.  806 
Prisoners,  Asaignment  of,  079,  689 
Private  Finance,  014 
Probate  Duties,  876 
Probates,  018 

Production,  Value  of,  766,  783,  866 
Public  Assets  and  Liabilities,  913 

i>ebt{see  "Debt") 

Fuuuce  (see  "  Finanoe  ") 

Libraries,  630 

WsteriDB  Places,  842 

Works,  Expenditure  on,  726 

Quarantine  of  Live  Stock,  846 

Kabbit  Pest,  Si7 
Railways,  Revenue  from,  SMO 
R«a]  ftoperty  Act,  The,  974 
IMxWfttoriea,  628,  651 


Bec^stered  Companiea,  960 
Religion,  634 

State  aid  to,  636 
Rentals,  685,  693,  705,  709,  804 
Revenue,  PubUo,  873 
Bice,  Consumption  of,  789  ^ 

Prices  of,  802 
'  Roman  Catholic  Church,  638 

Schools,  617 

SalvatioQ  Army,  040 
Salt,  Consumption  of,  780 

Prices  of,  802 
Savings  Banks,  047 
Saw-mills,  756 
Schools,  607 

Industrial,  628 

Private,  616 

State,  600 

Sunday,  640 
ScientiSc  Societies,  620 
Sequestrations,  972 
Sewerage  Works,  1012 

Metropolitan,  1020 
Sheep,  818 

Breeding,  History  of,  818 

Classification  of,  826 

Diseases  of,  844 

Flocks,  ClassificatiDn  of,  821 

Imports  and  Exports  of,  823 

in  Australasia.  823 

Increase  in,  820 

Lambing,  827 

Losses  through  Seasons,  823 

Owners,  Number  of,  821 

Shorn,  Number  of,  829 
Ship  Building,  759 
Ships,  Mortgages  on.  981 
Sickness  and  InJiimity,  681 
Sickness,  Duration  of,  584 
Silver  issued  from  Mint,  925 

Price-level  of,  814 

Prices  of,  923 

Profit  on  Coining,  926 
Slaughter  of  Live  Stock,  868 
Soap,  Prices  of,  802 

Production  of,  762 
Social  Condition  and  Charitiea,  642 
Societies,  Friendly,  084 
Spirits,  Consumption  of,  793 
Stamp  DuUes,  876 
Starch,  Prices  of,  802 
State  Children's  Relief  Board,  648 

Liabilities  and  Assets.  913 
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Stock,  Slaughter  of,  858 

Surplus,  860 
Stocks,  Quotations  for,  907 
Straw,  liioea  of,  810 
Streets  and  Lanes,  1013 
Sugar,  Consumption  of,  789 

Manufacture  of,  749 

Prices  of,  799 
Suicides,  577 
Sunday  Schools,  640 
Swine,  Breeding  of,  856 

in  Australasia,  858 
Sydney,  Dwellings  in,  996 

Population  of,  505 

Tallow,  I*roduction  of,  747 
Tariff  Changes,  875 
Taxation,  Revenue  from,  878 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  788 

Prices  of,  799 
Technical  Education,  626 
Tobacco,  Consumption  of,  792. 

Manufacture  of,  762 

Prices  of,  802,  811 
Trade  Marks,  954 

Unions,  780 
Trades  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  782 
Tramways,  Revenue  from,  880 
Transportation,  Cessation  of,  700 
Treasury  Bills,  Issue  of,  910 
Trust  Funds,  887 
Twins  and  Triplets,  551 

Ages  of  Parents  of,  552,  553 

at  First  Birth,  553  ' 


Twins    and    Triplets,    Birthplaces     of 
Parents,  552,  553 

University,  The,  619 

Vaccination,  592 
Vital  Statistics,  516 


Wages,  672,  682,  691, 703,  709,  717,  722, 
726,  729 

in  Relation  to  Cost  of  Living,  730 
Watering  places,  Public,  842  ' 
Water  S.upply,  1014 

and  Sewerage,  Revenue  irCfm,  882 

for  Country  Towns,  1010 

Hunter  District,  1019     ' 

^Metropolitan,  1015 

Richmond,  1020 
Wax,  Prices  of,  808,  810 
Wellington,  Population  of,  606 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  639 
Wheat,  Consumption  of,  788 

Prices  of,  805,  809 
Wine,  Consumption  of,  794 

Strength  of  Australian,  796 
Wool,  Clip,  Value  of,  831 

Export  of,  828 

Fleece,  Weight  of,  830 

Mortgages  on,  979 

Price-level  of,  813 

Prices  of,  833 

Sales,  Sydney,  832 
Woollen  Mills,  763 
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